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1829, PART 11. 

I*aRe OWl, third stanza, 4lh line, for » Thc'» road “ She.” 

7lfi, line 12 from bottom, for “ designed” read “ deigned.” 

744, line 8, third paragraph, for “ mountain-tiaehes” read “ mountain tracts.” 

767, line 12 from bottom, for “ is” read ** as.” 

767, 2d line fiom bottom, dele “ and” and inseit to be.” 

781, dele the paragraph at bottom of page iindei the head of " Iloyal Knglneers.” 

'i 

^ ^ 1830, PART L 

In the Explanation of Fig. 2, read N. “ palisading at the foot ot the iuterioi slope of the (Jlacis,” 
instead of palisading, at tlic foot of, in the interior slope of the (Uacis.” 

Fig. 3. The scale is a scale of feet. 

Fig. 4. In the Explanation of this figine, instead of ** 9U cap.” rearl “ 09 caponnieje.'* 

Page 82, third line from bottom for “ en cremaitln're” read “ en ciemailline.” 

Via, for ** Dragroons” read “ Dragoons.” 

Page 187, a mistake occurs in the note referring to a publication by Capt. W, F. Beechey, 11. N. 
The woik referred to in the text is entitled, ** Proceedings ot the Expedition to cxploie the Northern 
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read “ the boom main sail drawing, even from,” &c. 

Page 225, second line trom top, for ” pardonable” read “ unpardonable.” 

208, line 12 from the top, for hawser” read “ horse.” 

520, line 14 from the bottom, for defences of the second line” read “ defences of the fnsl, 
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SKETCH OF THE BATTLES OF THE PYRENEES. 

The Duke of Dalmatia, on the 25th of July, 1813, assaulted the 
passes in the neighbourhood of Roncesvalles,* and the Count d’Erloii 
that of AreUsque, four miles in front of Maya. The resulttkf this day's 
combat obliged Generals Sir L. Cole, Byng, and Morrillo, W full l^ck 
from lloncesvalles ; owing to this retrograde, the British army were 
taken in reverse. The fifth division at daybreak had stormed the 
breaches of St. Sebastian without success, two thousand men ‘had 
fallen, or were made prisoners at the various joints of contest ; and 
Lord Hill fell back during the night from the pass of Maya. So far 
every thing seemed propitious to the views of the French Marshal. 
Under all these circumstances, Gen. Campbell, (who was stationed 
with a Portuguese brigade at the pass of Los Alcluides,) finding his 
flanks laid bare, retired from that post, and during the 26th formed a 
junction with G%n. Sir T. Picton, who, by a flank movement to the 
right, had marched from Olacque to Lizoain, for the purpose of suc- 
couring the troops falling back from Roncesvalles. 

During these operations, Lord Hill had taken up a istrong position at 
Irrueta, sixteen miles from the pass of Aretesqiie, where he opp<»8ed 
for the time being the farther progress of the Count d'Erlon. This 
position covered the flank of Sir T. Picton's column retrograding from 
Zubiri, and prevented the Count d'Erlon from uniting with the Duke 
of Dalmatia, and also enabled the sixth division to march direct to the 
rear from San Estevan, and j:o unite at the well-arranged point (TappuL 

Five miles in front of Pamplona, where, on the 27th, the General-in- 
chief joined those troops which had retired from Zubiri under the com- 
mand of Sir T. Picton, Generals Sir L. Cole, Byng, Campbell, and Mor- 
rillo, were drawn up on a strong ridge in front of Pamplona, and flanked 
by the ri¥ers Arga and Lanz. Sir T. Picton was in a manner thrown 
back otf the left of the Arga, in -front of %)laz, and supported by Lord 


* Pam^ona is thirty-five miles from the extremity of the principal pass at Roiiccf* 
valles, forty-five from that of Aretesque in front of Maya, and fifty-fivf miles fr^ the 
pass of Vera : all these points it was necessary to occupy on the right of the Bidi^sBoa, 
^iMeh clearly demonftrates* the advantage the enemy possessed by attacking princi- 
pally at Koncesvalles. 

U. S. JouRN. No. 13. Jan. 1830. 
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Combermeve, with tbe cavalry in reserve, for the purpose of preventing 
the enemy froln takiugthe right of the army in reverse by "the road frotai 
Zubiri. The enemy>who had followed the march of the troops by that 
road, had no sooner arrived opposite the third division, tha*n by ah oblique 
prolongation to their right, they began to extend their line across the front 
of the General-in-chief under a fire of sinall-arms, by which manoeuv^;e 
they succeeded iq culling off Lord Hill's retreat by the Maya road run- 
ncng through Ortiz ; he therefore, having passed through edged 

off diagonally in a westerly direction, and by an oblique march formed a 
junction with the seventh division (from St. Estevan) ‘at Lizasso, thence 
to co-operate if possible with the left of the General-in-chief, whese 
position in front of Pamplona was about eighteen miles from that place. 
During these various movements. Lord Lynedoch, with the first and 
fifth divisons and a corps of Spaniards, remained stationary on the left 
bank of the Bidassoa, for the double purpose of cov4?ring St. Sebastian, 
(the siege of that place was now converted into a blockade, and the bat- 
tering train embarked at the port of los Passages) and watching Gen.Vil- 
late, who lined the opi’osite bank of the river, to be in readiness to as- 
sume the offensive, for the purpose of raising the siege of St. Sebastian, or 
hanging oru Lord Lynedoch’s rear, in the event of the Duk^ of Dalmatia 
gaining a victory at Pamplona, or succeeding in cutting off in detail the 
various divisions of the British army, now thrown into echelon, and ex- 
tending from the banks of the Bidassoa in front of Irun,to seven miles 
in an easterly direction beyond Pamplona ; a distance of at least seventy 
miles for the army to unite to either flank, (between two fortresses, 
whose ramparts were garnished with the cannon and small-arms of the 
enemy) on an irregular quarter circle : amid multifarious barren rocks, 
towering mountains, and extensive forests, over whose inhospitable re- 
gions it was necessar]^ amongst other things to convey provisions, am- 
munith>n, and biscuit bags, for the daily consumption of the moveable 
divisions, an operation attended with great difficulty under such cir- 
cumstances. Although the right of the army had been retiring for two 
days, the light division still tranquilly remained unmolested in front of 
Vera ; but on the morning of the 27 th, on finding that the seventh 
division had quitted the heights of Echalar and uncovered our right 
flank, the first brigade quietly descended from the heights of Santa 
Barbara, and the whole division concentrated behind the defile on the 
road to Lazaca, the pickets being left to mask this movement and 
form the rear-guard. As soon as the division had got clear off, the 

f >icket8 evacuated the farm-housea. in succession from the right, and 
astly, at ten o'clock, a.m. quitted the town of Vera within pistol-shot 
of the enemy's sentinels ; who pretended not to notice this retrograde, 
probably being apprehensive of bringing on an action without being 
a})le at this point to display a sufficient force to assume offensive move- 
ments, and also conjecturing that the division might meet with a recep- 
tion little anticipated on reacliing the neighbourhood of Pamplona. 
The Duke of Dalmatia at this moment was still pursuing th i troops 
from Roncesval](?s and Zubiri, and actually within a few hours of the 
vicinity of !pamplona, two days march behind the second and seventh 
divisious, and three in rear the li^ht division, and even threatening to 
iniercept the sixth division from St. Estevan. 

As 1 was left with the pickets at Vera, I had a good opporttinity of 
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witnessing tbe mngfroid of the French outposts* they made no torward 
movement, and as I was loitering behind within a short distance of 
tlie'bridgcfof Lazaca, over which the^troops had crossed to the left bank 
of the Bidassoa, I observed the Spanish family, (with whom I had re- 
cently become acquainted,) with rapid strides trudging along the flinty 
read, having rushed from their only dwelling JLhrough fear of the 
French, the instant they perceived the sentries retiring from their 
posts. 'They now presented real objects of commiseration, clad hii 
thin shoes and silk-stockings ; the glossy ringlets were bhnvn from 
off the forehead o*f ta Seiiorita Ventura, and a tear from her dark blue 
ejfb, (shaded with raven eyelashes,) rolled down her flushed cheek, into 
the prettiest pouting lips to be imagined ; a mantilla loosely hung across 
‘ her arm, fluttering in the breeze, and a black silk dress hanging in 
graceful folds around her delicate form, gave her, with all her troubkoj 
a most enchanting appearance. El Padre accepted the offer of niy 
horse, and sticking his short legs into the stirrup leathers, composedly 
smoked ^ cigar. The mother took my arm, the other I oflered to 
Ventura, who smilingly declined, saying, It is not the fashion for 
las Senoritas to take the arms of los Caballeros,*' but politely offered 
her hand; while crossing the bridge, here, said the little her#iiie, Why 
do you not call back los Soldados, and tell them to tirdr las tfHlas a 4;ste 
puente?** I endeavoured to explain that our flank was turned, and all 
the grand manoeuvres of an army; little to her satisfaction, for she 
could not comprehend any other than the front attack. 

On entering the town, the family stopped a^ a large stone mansion 
of a relation, where they intended to take up their abode for the pre- 
sent : the parents urged my departure, through fear that I might fall 
into the hands of the enemy. I then took my farewell of them, as 1 
thought for the last time, and galloping through* the town, soon came 
within sight of the division, threading its march up a steep defflo, en- 
closed on all sides by an extensive forest. Towards evening wo en- 
camped, one league and a-half W.N.W. of San Estevan, on the moun- 
tain of Santa Cruz, from whence we still commanded a view of the 
French bivouack. Here we halted during the night. On the follow- 
ing day, the battle of Pamplona took place thirty miles in our rear, and, 
being entangled amongst the mountains, we did not hear of the event 
until three days afterwards. The combat began in a singular manner: 
the sixth division, under Gen. Pack, while on its* march over a rough 
country, intersected by stone walls, within a few miles of Pamplona, 
suddenly encountered the grey-coftted French columns in fell march, 
debouching from behind the Village of Sauroren for the purpose of out- 
flanking the left of the fourth division. The consequence of these two 
hostile bodies clashing was, that the enemy's van were driven back by 
a hot fire of musketry. The French, being foiled in this manoeuvae, 
turned their grand efforts against the front of the heights on which the 
fourth division was stationed. The valotir of the red regiments shone 
transcendant, and the Duke of Wellington repeatedly thanked the va- 
rious coips, while recovering breath to renew fresBf effolrts %vith the 
bayonet, m driving the enemy headlong from the crest ef the ragged 
heig hts ;^thus foryng them, after a most sanguinary and furious tiontest, 
^fl^esist frofti farther effensive movements on that position. 

The General-in-chief could only collect, at the end of three Uays, 
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two brigades of the second division^ Gen. Morillo*s, anil part of the 
Count d’AbisbaFs, Spaniards, and the three reserve divisions, to oppose 
the Duke of Dalmatia, which cleaiiy demonstrates the great* difficulty 
of occupying such a vast and difficult range of country. The Jtrst, se^ 
condjjifth, seventh, and light divisions, were too far distant to join in 
the action of the 28tb ; and even the third division, only a few miles 
to the right o£ the held of action, could not take part in it, as the ene- 
my had a corps of observation opposite Sir T. Picton, backed by a nume- 
rous train of artillery and a large body of cavalry, in readiness to en- 
gage him, should the sixth ^xiA fourth divisions lose.tKe day. 

The light division continued iii position at Santa Cruz during the 
whole of the 28th, having completely lost all trace of the army ; and 
during these doubtful conjectures, at sun-set we began to descend a 
rjigged pass, near Zubieta, to endeavour to cut in upon the road be- 
tween Pamjdona and Tolosa, as it was impossible to know whether 
Lord Lynedoch, by this time, was not even beyond the latter town; and 
to add to our difficulties, the night set in so extremely dark that the 
soldiers could no longer see each other, and began to tumble about in 
all directions ; some became stationary on shelvings of rock, or so en- 
veloped in the thicket, that they could no longer extricate themselves 
froi?(i the and underwood. The rocks and the forest resounded 
with many voices, while here and there a small fire was kindled and 
flared up, as if lighted in the clouds by some magic hand. For myself, 
1 at ‘length became so exhausted and out of temper, at the toil of lug- 
ging along my unwilling steed, that in a fit of despair I mounted and, 
keeping a tight rein, permitted the animal to pick its own steps. The 
branches of the trees so continually twisted round my head that I ex- 
pected every minute to find myself suspended ; at last the trusty horse 
made a dead stop, having emerged from the forest into a small hamlet, 
where I encountered a few harassed soldiers, inquiring of each other 
where the main body had vanished to, or what directidn to pursue, for 
they no longer knew whether they were advancing or retiring ; and, 
without farther ceremony, began to batter, with the butt-end of their 
firelocks, the strong and massive doors of the slumbering inhabitants, 
demanding, with stentorian voices, if any troops had passed that way ; 
a difficult question for people to answer who had just risen from 
their mattresses, and now timidly opened their doors, in considerable 
alarm, being apprehensive that we had come at midnight hour to rob 
and plunder them. At last a resolute Spaniard* threw a large capote 
over his shoulder, and stepping forward, said, Sehores Caballeros, 
only inform me whence you came or whither you are going, and I will 
be your guide but we were so bewildered, owing to the crooked path, 
and the, intricate windings of the forest, that no one could take upon 
hjmself to-^point towards the direction of the bleak mountain we nad 
come from, or the name of the place we were going to ; as a patter of 
expediency, therefore, we patiently ^awaited the coming morn. 

* On the 29th, atf>the end of four days’ fighting, both Marshals desisted fifpra hostili- 
ties ip front of I’amplona. The French einpl6yed themselves in edging off to their 
right to^assist the Count d’Erlon, who had followed the inarch of Lord Hill by Lanz. 
The Duke of Wellington, on the other hand, was drawing in the seventh division t^nin- 
a communication with Lord flill, and also watching hk adversary’s movements, t6 
takewadvantage of what might accrue on the i^rrow. 
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At daybreak/ a scene of complete confusion presented itsel^A the 
^e^ter part of the division being scattered over the face of a steep and 
woody mdbntajn^ and positively not? half a league from whence they 
had started on the previous evening. As soon as the various corps had 
grouped together, they followed the only road in sight, and soon met 

mounted officer, who directed thenj towards Leyza : near that place 
one-half of the division were already bivouacked, having reached the 
valley liefore the pitchy darkness had set in. It was now the third day 
since we had retired from Vera, and Gen. Baron C. Alteii became* so 
uneasy, that he ordered some of the best-mounted regimental officers 
t(f go in various directions to ascertain, if possible, some tidings of the 
army, with which he had no communication for three days, and were 
now isolated ampngst the wilds of the Pyrenees, on the left of the 
river Bidassoa, half-way between St. Sebastian and Pamplona. At wx 
o^clock the same evening we again broke up and marched two leagues 
in the direction of Arressa, and then bivouacked in a wood, with an 
order not to light fires, to prevent any of the enemy *s scouts or spies 
ascertaining onr route. Two hours after nightfall, the troops were again 
put in motion, and I was left in the forest, with directions to*continue 
there all night, to bring off in the morning any baggage or staugglers that 
might happen to go astray. At daylight on the 30th, haviiig collected 
together a few women who dared not again encounter another toilsome 
night-march along the verge of precipices ; it was a droll siglit to see 
this noisy group defiling from the forest, many dressed in soldiers' 
jackets, battered bonnets, and faded ribbons^ with dishevelled locks 
hanging over their weather-beaten features, as they drove along their 
lazy horncas with a thick stick ; and when the terrific blows laid on 
ceased to produce the desired effect, they squalled with sheer vexation, 
lest they might be overtaken, and fall into the* hands of the ei»emy’s 
light horse. Having travelled for two hours as a sort of guide these 
poor women, I perceived an officer at some distance in front, aiul on 
overtaking him, he expressed the greatest joy at seeing me, and declared 
that he had been wandering for some hours in the most agitated state of 
mind, not knowing whither to bend his footsteps. The division Iia(l draw n 
up again during the night, and having laid down on the flank of the 
column, he had fallen into a profound slumber, out of which he had 
awoke at broad daylight, w'ith the rays of the sun sliiniiig full on his 
face, and when somewhat recovering his bewildered rec(»llection8, he 
wildly gazed around for the* column which had vanished, and springing 
on his feet, halloed with al] his might ; but no answer was returned, a 
solemn silence reigned around, save the fluttering of the birds amongst 
the luxuriant foliage of the trees, the morning dew no longer bespan- 
gled the sod, nor did the print of a single footstep remain to guide his 
course : at length, in a fit of desperation, he nastily tore* a passage 
through ♦he thicket, and luckily reached the road, and at random saun- 
tered a|ong in no very pleasant weod, urilil I overtook him. Soon after 

* It w%j a frequent custom, when in want of a guide, to emjUby a peasant, who re* 
ceived a dollar al the end of his day’s journey. These Fx%anoi>^ being actmsto^^ied to 
pastoral lives, were well acquainted with every inch of ground or by-path fpr leagues - 
their habitatlbns, as well as the various fords across rivers and tributary 
streams ; which depend on me season of the year, or the quantity of rain that might Rap- 
pen to fall at uncertain periods on these «nountains. 
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this. we heard to our left sounds like those of ^distant thunder ; as the 
sky was perfectly serene, we concluded that the noise must be caused 
by a heavy firing of musketry.* 0n reaching Arriba we found most 6f 
the doors closed ; however, we succeeded in purchasing a loaf, and then 
seated ourselves on the margin of a clear mountain-stream, where we 
devoured it, and thep solaced oprselves with a hearty draught of the 
refreshing beverage ; this stream looked so inviting, that we threw off 
oUr clothes and plunged into it. Notwithstanding the cooling effects of 
the bathe, the feet of my companion were so much swollen, owing to 
previous fatigue, that with all his tugging he could not* pull on his boots 
agviin ; fortunately mine were old and easy, so we readily effected %n 
exchange, and then followed the road across a high mountain, from 
whose summit we saw the division bivouacked to the^ right of the broad 
ami well-paved road (near Lecumberri) which leads from Pamplona to 
Tolosa ; from this position we could march to either of those places, 
being half-way between them ; here the division awaited the return of 
its scouts the wl ole of the following day. 

The French army being completely worn out, and having suffered 
terribly In killed and wounded, c(mtinued to retreat during the 31st, 
followed byifive divisions of the British in three columns, by the roads 
of Ronce^alles, Maya, and Donna Maria. On the evening of the same 
day, although obliquely to the rear of the pursuing columns, we receiv- 
ed orders, if possible, to overtake the enemy, and attack them wherever 
they might be found. Accordingly, in the middle of the night we got 
under arms and began pur march ; towards the middle of the following 
day, (the 1st of Aug.) having already marched twenty-four miles, we 
descended into a deep valley between Ituren and Elgoriaga, where the 
division drevi^ up in column to reconnoitre the right Hank of the enemy, 
who were still hoverhig in the neighbourhood of San Estevan. After 
an hour's halt, we continued our movement on the left of the Bidassoa, 
and for three hours ascended, or rather clambered, thc Vugged asperities 
of a prodigious mountain, the by-path of which was composed of over- 
lapping slabs of rock, or stepping-stones ; at four o'clock in the afternoon 
a flying dust was descried, glistening with the bright and vivid flashes of 
small-arms, to the right of the Bidassoa, and in the valley of Lerin. 
A cry was instantly set up the enemy !" the worn soldiers raised 
their bent heads covered with dust and sweat : we had nearly reached 
the summit of this •tremendous mountain, but nature was quite ex- 
hausted ; many of the soldiers lagged behind, having accomplished more 
«> / 0 


* This firing was near Lizasso, where the enemy endeavoured to turn Lord Hill’s left 
flank by the road to Buenzu, and while the Count d’Erlon was striving to execute this 
movement, the light division, unknowingly, were marching on his right flank : however, 
the General-in-chief being still in position in front of Pamplona, finding that the Duke 
of Dalmatia had weakened his left and centre, to support the Count d°£i^on, immedi- 
ately countermanceuvred, and attacked the sight «f his opponent with the six^h and se- 
venth divisions, the left with the third division, and then pierced the centre Jf the ene- 
my with the fourth division and Gen. Byng’s brigade of the second division, and before 
sun-set pushed back the enemy beyond Olacque : by this attack the left 'dank of the 
Coufit d^Erlorf became uncovered, and obliged hina to fall back, during the night, to- 
wards the pasfs of Donna Maria, to avoid falling into the snar^ originally intended for 
hia adversary. 
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than thirty ipiles over Ihe rocky roads intersected with loose sfuiies^ 
many fell heavily on the naked rocks^ frothing at the mouthy black in 
tkct*mce> and struggling in their last agonies, whilst others^ unable to 
drag, one leg after the other, leaned on the muzzles of their firelocks, 
looking pictures of despair, muttering in disconsolate accents that they 
had never fallen out before. 

The sun was shining in full vigour* but forturfately n\^merous clear 
streams, bubbled from the cavities and fissures of the rocks, (whioh 
were clothed in many places by beautiful evergreens,) and allayed the 
burning thirst of*tl]^ fainting men ; — the hard work of an infantry sol- 
dier at times is beyond all calculation, and death by the road-side fre- 
quently*puts an end to his sufferings, — but what description can equal 
such an e\it ? At seven in the evening, the division having been in 
march nineteen hSurs, and accomplished nearly forty miles, it was foupd 
absolutely necessary to halt the second brigade near Aranaz, as a rallying 
point ; being now parallel with the enemy, and some hours a-head of the 
van-guard leading the left column of our army, our right bripjade still 
hobbled onwards ; at twilight we overlooked the enemy withm stone’s 
throw, and from the summit of a tremendous precipice, the river sepa- 
rated us ; bitt the French were wedged in a narrow road, \yth inacces- 
sible rocks, enclosing them on one side, and the river on iJie other : 
such confusion took place amongst them as is impossible to describe ; 
the wo!inded were thrown down during the rush and trampled upon, 
and their cavalry drew their swords, and endeavoured to charge u\x the 
pass of Echalar, (ihe only opening on their right flank,) but the in- 
fantry beat them back, and several of them, horses and all, were pre- 
cipitated into the river ; others fired vertically at us, whilst the wound- 
ed called out for quarter, and pointed to their numerous soldiers sup- 
ported on the shoulders of their comrades in bearers, composed of 
branches of trees, to which were suspended great coats clotted with 
gore, or blood-sttined sheets, taken from various habitations, to carry 
off their wounded, on whom we did not fire. Our attention was soon 
called from this melancholy spectacle to support the Rifle corps* while 
they repulsed the enemy who had crossed over the bridge of Yanzi to 
attack us, to enable the tail of their column to get off : night closed on 
us, and the firing ceased ; but, owing to our seizing the bridge, we cut 
off the whole of their baggage, which fell into the hands of the coltinm 
of our army following from St. Estevan. 

In this way ended the njpst trying day’s march I ever remember. 
On the following morning^ soon after daylight, we filed across the 
bridge of Yanzi, held by our pickets, and detached a small force to 
guard the road towards Echalar, until the troops came up from the di- 
rection of San Estavan, which had hung on the enemy’s rear for the 
then three previous days. Continuing our march, we once, more de- 
bouched by the defile opposite Vera, where the French sentinels were 
still posted, as if rooted to the rqpl^ on w4iich they were stationed the 


'* One of the first I saw wounded was Capt. Perceval, of the Rifle conis. ** 
said he, “ I am a lucky fellow, with one arm maimed and useless by niy side^from an 
ol^ijuaund, and^ow unable to use the other.*’ 
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day. we had taken our departure. As soon as^the second, brigade came 
up^ we again ascended the heights of Santa Barbara^ where we found 
a French corporal, with a broken Ifeg, his head resting on a hairy knap- 
sack, and supported in the arms of a comrade, who generously remain- 
ed behind to protect the life of his friend from the cuchillo of the Spa- 
niards. As soon as Jie had delivered him to the care of the English 
soldiers, he embraced the corporal, saying, Au revoir, hon camaradc 
Anglais,** and throwing his musket over his shoulder, with the butt-end 
en I* air, he descended the mountain to rejoin the French army on the 
opposite range of heights. Of course, no one ofiTeVed to molest this 
simple soldaty who easily effected his escape. As our pickets could not 
enter the valley until our right was cleared, and the enemy pushed from 
the mountain of Echalar, as soon as another division attacked those 
lieights, the first Rifles moved on and clambered the mountain of St. 
Bernard, supported by five companies of our regiment. The soldiers 
had been for two days without any sustenance, and were so weak that 
they could hardly stand ; however, an excellent commissary had ma- 
naged to overtake us, and hastily served out half-a-pound of biscuit to 
eadi individual, which the soldiery devoured while in the act of prim- 
ing and lording as they moved on to the attack. i 

The sifmmit of the mountain was wrapped in a dense fog ; an invi- 
sible firing commenced ; it was impossible to ascertain which party 
was getting the best of the fight ; the combatants were literally 
contending in the clouds. When half-way up the side of the moun- 
tain, we found a man of the Rifles lying on his face, and bleed- 
ing so copiously that nis haversack was dyed in blood : we turned him 
over, and being somewhat recovered before he was carried off, he told 
us, in broken monosyllables, that three Frenchmen had mistaken him 
for a Portuguese, laid hold of him, thrust a bayonet through his thigh, 
smashed the stock of his rifle, and then pushed him from off the ledge 
of the precipice under which we discovered him. The second French 
light infantry were dislodged before twilight from the top of this 
mountain ; but the sparkling flashes of small-arms continued after 
dark to wreath with a crown of fire the summits of the various rocks 
about Echalar. Thus, after a series of difficult marches, amongst a 
chaotic jumble of sterile mountains, the enemy were totally discomfited, 
with an enormous loss, by a series of the most extraordinary and brilli- 
ant efforts during the Peninsular war. For three days the French had the 
vantage ground, owing to their superiority* of numbers at a given point ; 
but on the fourth day, the same divisions which had so heroically 
fought while falling back, sustained, with their backs to a hostile for- 
tress, (whence the enemy sortied during the battle,) a most desperate 
assault made by the Duke of Dalmatia, over whom the Duke of Wel- 
lington gained a memorable victory, and ceased not in turn to pursue 
the French Marshal, until he was glad to seek shelter from whence he 
came. The standards of Bfitain again waved aloft and flappisd in the 
gentle brieeze over the fertile fields of France. ^ 
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BEING VhE personal NARRATIVE OF A NAVAL OFFICER 
BORING THE LATE WAR. 

1 WAS not quite fifteen, when I made my debut in the nautical world 
as a midshipman in the East India Company's service; and on the 23d 
of Jan. IB — , embarked on board the Boddam, an old ship on her Iasi 
voyage to Madras .and China, .then lying at Long Reach. 

The events of my ^rst essay on the briny element were by no means 
cal^ulate^ to furnish the most favourable impressions of the profession 
I had chosen ; and had I been less fond of a life of adventure and ex- 
citement, my first jiroyage would probably have been also my last. 

This was the first ship I had ever seen, consequently I had hitherto 
formed but a very imperfect idea of the service or way of life of a 
sailor. At first, I by no means relished those practical parts of the 
duty peculiar to midshipmen in the Company's service, the freq^uent 
mounting aloft to box about the mizen top>gallant-yard, or the mizen- 
top-sail ; above all, those confounded futtock-shrouds, by which one 
remains so Unnaturally suspended, like a spider, between flea veil and 
earth, puzzled me exceedingly ; and for a few days, until quizzed 6ut 
of it, I was fain, like other lubbers, to take the shorter and more easy 
road, and creep into the top through Lubber's Hole. However, I was 
soon a match for the most adventurous of my young messmates ; and 
one evening, not long after I joined the ship, i was very near paying 
dearly for my imprudence while vying with these in feats of agility. 
As usual with youngsters on first joining a ship until the novelty is 
exhausted, we had been chasing each other up apd down the rigging, 
successively scaling every mast in the ship, from the mizen-peak Jo the 
fore-top-gallant-mast, when, as a Jlnale, I must needs take it into my 
head to descend from the fore-top-mast-head by the stay : this woula 
have been easy enough, had not the stay, which I was not aware of, 
been recently tarred. I had only proceeded a few feet, when I would 
have given worlds to get back, but this was now as impracticable as to 
proceed. It being nearly dark, and few persons on deck, no one wit- 
nessed my perilous situation, and I dreaded too much the ridicule of 
my companions to call out for assistance, and which I felt, moreover, it 
would be difficult to afford me. Thus suspended, Weighty feet above the 
deck, in almost an invertett position, my hands and feet alternately 
glued to the stay, from which it re*quired every time a fresh ^effort to 
release them, I persevered until I became almost exhausted, and ex- 
pected every moment to be obliged to forego my hold, and to be dashed 
to pieces. At length, by the most painful exertions and perseverance, 

I reached the bowsprit, and felt like a fellow reprieved ; and in future 
my mounting ambition was tempered witj^ a little more prudence* 

We ^ere detained nearly two*nfbnths at the Motherbank collecting 
the fleet and waiting a favourable wind : at length we^put to sea under 
convoy o$ the Cambrian frigate and one or two other ships of war, 
but scarce had we cleared the Channel, when a malignantf /ever, 
scwjjy and dysentery, broke out among the crew, and in a shorl time 
mffSoe such an alarming progress, that ere we reached the latitudes t>f 
the Cape of Good Hope, we could not*in cases of exigency mustt'^ h , 
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suMcient number of men to perform the required duty. The crew on 
leaving England consisted, oihcers included, of about one hundred and 
forty ; but besides these we carried out three hundred troops, princi- 
pally raw recruits of the Scotch brigade, and it was ainqng the latter 
the first fatal symptoms of disease made their af)pearance. At one 
period of the voyagq, we had ugwards of two hundred in the sick list ; 
and at this orisis the melancholy spectacle daily presented itself of the 
consignment to the deep of the remains of four or live of its^ unfortu- 
nate victims. 

On crossing the equator, the usual ceremony, 'wpth all the rude cha- 
racteristics of the barbarous times from which it dates its origin^ — 
which can only plead custom, and one which, as it is liable to much 
licence and abuse, would be infinitely more honoured in "the breach 
than the observance,*’ for its toleration, — was performed, with all the 
dripping magnificence befitting such a solemnity. The Ocean God, — 
one of the captains of the forecastle, — with Mrs. Neptune by his side, 
in appropriate paraphernalia, the former with his trident, the ship’s 
harpoon, and other symbols of his nautical attributes, drawn in a car, 
and surrounded by a motley crew of veritable sea-monsteis, personat- 
ing tritons^ &c. proceeded in state from the forecastle along the gang- 
way to the quarter-deck, to welcome and receive the homage of the 
Captain. The usual greeting ended, his moist Majesty in the same 
state descended to the main-deck, where, enthroned alongside the huge 
wash-deck-tub, almost an epitome of the boundless element from which 
it was more than half-filled, he commenced to hold his levee for the 
recepticm and initiation of those who had not previously submitted to 
the ordeal which always accompanies a first introduction ; and this, in 
cases of contumacy, resistance, or a grudge on the part of the officiating 
minister, is by no means a joke. Placed on a plank over the aforesaid 
tub, the face of the novice being well lathered with tar, and then 
rasped with a rusty jagged iron-hoop, — the imperial razor, — certain in- 
terrogatories are put to him, which, if he is simple enough to open his 
mouth to answer, the brush once more well primed is crammed into it. 
Half-suffocated, and ere he has time to recover from the surprise occa- 
sioned by a salute, as novel as unexpected, the plank is suddenly with- 
drawn, and he undergoes a submersion from which he will sometimes 
be fortunate to escape half-drowned. Happy^ at length to fly from 
the scene of such a- probation, be flounders, like a half-drowned rat, 
dripping from his bath, and is just congratulating himself that the re- 
doubted trial is over, when he is assailed on one hand with wet swabs, 
and on the other sluiced with buckets of water, as he runs the gauntlet 
through an avenue of some score of the privileged, among whom none 
are more forward than those who but a few moments before had un- 
dergone a similar operation. 

On this occasion Jack is wonderfully tenacious of his privileges, to 
interfere with which, or deify them their full scope, might board 
merchant-vessels be attended with disagreeable consequences. Among 
even the passengers, all with the exception of the aged or infirm, what- 
ever their T?ank, must succumb, unless, and which is rarely the case, 
indulgence is purchased through the captain or officers by the medium 
of a douceur. 

JEven in His Majesty’s ships, a singular licence is claimed and per« 
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mitted^ and for* a few hours all order and discipline seems suspended. 
Towards the close of the war^ on board of one of our frigates^ in a high 
state of disdipline, in which I myself dnd a young officer^ a comtnan&r 
in the service, were passengers to the West Indies, a striking instance 
of this occurred. Although I, as well, I believe, as my companion, had 
more than once crossed the line, seeing^we could oijly avoid a ducking, 
a thing, as we were both invalids, by no means desirable, 4>ut bjr get- 
ting out ef the way until the storm had blown over, and as this wasf 
not easily attainable any where below, we agreed to take post in the 
mizen top. This, however, we soon found, availed us nothing ; the top 
wai? regularly stormed, and though for a time as obstinately defended, 
we were soon overpowered by numbers. Seeing the futility as well as 
folly of farther res^tance, I, for my own part, thought it prudent to 
yield with a good grace, for we were now completely outflaiiKed by our 
assailants, who from the top-mast-cross-trees, which they had mount- 
ed, each with the light leather fire-bucket, were pouring down upon 
us their liquid broadsides in a deluge that soon completely drenched 
us. Nothing could exceed the indignation of my ally, naturally of an 
irritable temperament, who still continued with as much earnestness 
and energy, a» if it had been an affair of life and death, to^resist the 
assailants, who in all quarters mounted to the escalade, layitlg abo«it 
him with the top mallet in a manner that made me apprehensive that 
some serious consequences would ensue by some one being hurled From 
the top. 

Off the Cape, where we arrived in the moi|^h of June, the com- 
mencement of winter in this hemisphere, after a long succession of 
boisterous weather, we encountered a furious storm, and such a moun- 
tain sea as is nowhere to be met with but in these latitudes. We 
had our starboard quarter -gallery washed away, lost our fore- top-mast 
and main-top-gallant-mast, and otherwise suffered so much ny the 
storm, that we were fain to receive assistance from two or three ships 
in the fleet, which, on its moderating a little, sent on board a draft of 
seamen. P^or the information of those of my readers who may have 
never witnessed the wonders of the mighty deep," I must remark, 
that the term mountain, as above applied, must not by any means be 
considered an exaggerated or merely poetical figure of speech ; in alti- 
tude, and appearance they are literally such, and a ship in the trough 
or valley formed by two of these gigantic billowsy is sometimes com- 
pletely shut out from the view of her consorts at a little distance* 
When a sudden lull follow^ a heavy north-wester, these huge waves, 
shorn of their snowy crests, their outline more clearly defined, exhibit, 
as they roll along m solemn or equable majesty, a scene of sublime 
grandeur. But even then, though divested of their more threatening 
attributes, their effects to ships are still very formidable ; these, for 
want of wind to steady them, frequently carrying away their masts 
from theimotion. This took plaee«with dne of the Indiamen in our 
fleet, which rolled away all her top-masts in a calm. 

About this time, nearly all the medical officers, thc&e of the ship as 
well as military, succumbed to the malady, and were rendered incapa- 
Our ^tuation may be better imagined than desctibed* 
^^lie^ip, old 'and crazw took in a ^eat 4eal of water, and a heavy 
dead-weight cargo of block tin and pi^ lead, caused her to roll *iso 
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heavily, that at every lurch we were on our beam-ends, to the general 
and almost constant discomfort of the menage, and the total destruction 
of all the more frail articles of nSess, the crockery, &c Then ever and 
anon the clanking of the pumps, the continual loud and monotonous 
groaning and creaking of every mast, gun, and timber, in the crazy ves- 
sel, — as if the immense fabric, like some huge leviathan, conflicting 
with and Writhing under the lashes of the elements, or sympathizing 
with the mournful spectacle of the dead and dying, was sending forth 
notes of wail, — formed a concert, which, though not calculated to lull to 
" soft repose,” was perfectly in harmony and keeping with the lugu- 
brious whole. The 'tween decks, but more particularly j;he orlop, 
were crowded with between two and three hundred sick, pent up in 
hammocks, where they had barely space to turn. Here and there a 
few feeble lights glimmering through and half extinguished by the 
dense vapour from the constantly wet decks, barely sufficed to render 
darkness visible, and to disclose a picture of wretchedness and suffer- 
ing not easily to be forgotten. On the orlop there are no ports or 
scuttles, consequently, the only means of ventilation was the scanty 
supply of fresh air by the windsails and hatchways, and the customary 
routine of scouring decks was necessarily suspended at " long intervals, 
as much by the weather as the crowded state of them, it being impos- 
sible to remove the sick : as may be imagined, therefore, the pestilen- 
tial effluvia exhaling from disease, accumulated filth, and stagnant va- 
pour, were that of a charnel-house, and sufficiently accounts for its 
virulence and ravage" among the crew. 

As for myself, young and unseavsoned as I was, it was scarcely to be 
expected I should escape the almost general lot at this trying crisis. 
In common with all my messmates in the midshipmen's berth but one, 
a tough old stager, who had more than once weathered the Cape,” 
a severe attack of dysentery, followed up by one of scurvy, which swell- 
ed my face and legs to a frightful size, brought me to the verge of dis- 
solution, and, in addition to all this, whenever the motion of the ship 
was unusually increased, I continued more or less subject to sea sick- 
ness, and this predisposition I did not entirely get the better of all the 
passage. Youth, however, and a constitution naturally robust, carried 
me through all, and change of air and -diet on our arrival at Madras, 
soon re-established my strength. Doubtless one, and not the least 
among the causes to which may be attributed my singularly rapid con- 
valescence and recovery, was the diversibn of mind, after our monoto- 
nous ahd dismal passage, which eastern scenery, climate, customs, and 
manners, are so well calculated to afford. All who have visited India 
at that period of life when the mind, fresh and vigorous, is most sus- 
ceptible of vivid impressions, will readily recognise the interest which 
. objects of so novel a kind cannot fail to excite on a first arrival in 
this interesting country : it is a new world, a fresh existence. The 
cloudless, glowing azure of a tiopic sky,* the mountain '^surf that 
foams and thunders alon^ the coast ; the plaintive song of the native 
Mussulah boatmen, dashing fearlessly through it ; the scenery ; the 
cfiBtume of the grave and inoffensive natives ; — all is calculated to ex- 
cite •the ima^nation, and for a time to occasion a constant variety and 
"rapid succession of pleasing emotions. 

A few days after our arHval <in Madras Roads, we witnessed the 
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catastrophe of the burning and destruction of the Malaber B$st India* 
man. This was occasioned hj that carelessness which> in defianioe of so 
mu<!h.lainenfable experience, is the cahse in nine cases out of ten Of 
these awful accidents on board of merchant ship&— the burning a naked 
light while drawing off spirits in the hold. Fortunately^ the occur- 
renoe took place in the daytime^ and no lives were lost ; but though 
the most prompt assistance was furnished by the boats of the fleet, and 
the most strenuous exertions were made to save the ship, the Are • 
spread with an alarming rapidity, and in less than an hour she was en- 
veloped in one vast *^et of flame, and shortly after drifting from her 
ancnf)rs, exploded, and not a vestige of her was to be traced. 

The day previous to the sailing of the fleet, we received on board as 
passengers, dr rathe j prisoners, for the island of Pulo Penang, whither 
they were exiled for some political delinquency, two Polygar Chiefs, 
or Rajahs, Currapoovance and Shunderlingum, by name. The situa- 
tion of these unfortunate men was truly pitiable : torn from their 
country, from friends, and home — for the first time in their lives on 
board a ship, on a strange element, and among a strange people ; it 
was not the least among the catalogue of their ills at this trying mo- 
ment that they should be separated from the only beings ^o whom 
they might look for sympathy or consolation, whose services \fere inr 
dispensable, and the only persons, in short, from their religious preju- 
dices, with whom they could hold communion. It so happened, they 
had arrived on board the evening prior to the intended sailing of the 
fleet, and not having completed the arrangements /or their voyage, two 
or three native servants, the only portion of their household which ac- 
companied them, were sent on shore for that purpose: owing, however, 
to some misconception, the convoy having weighed early' the ensuing 
morning, they were left behind. To those acquainted with the tetiets 
of the liindoos, and the scrupulous tenacity with which thev adhefe to 
them, it will readily be imagined that this circumstance, wnich among 
any other people would have occasioned but a temporary inconveni- 
ence, was in this case an irreparable misfortune. We had, it is true, 
some few natives, Lascars, on board, but these not being of the same 
caste, their services were not available. It was amusing to observe to 
what various and minute circumstances their scruples extended : the 
touch of an European, as of another sect, was shunned as pollution; 
and it was no easy matter to avoid at all times on a crowded deck, where 
they sometimes came for air#the contact of some one or other, and 
whenever this occurred their qh^grin was evident. • 

They were men of an uncommon stature, robust, and of noble mien, 
and bore their lot with dignity and resignation : part of the great 
cabin was screened off for their use, here they shifted for themselves 
as well as circumstances would permit. They cooked their own plain 
rice meal ; fortunately their simple habits required but little, and tliey 
had provided their own stock of*water, afid a few other necessaries* 
Nothing remarkable occurred during the remainder of the passage to 
China, the^oast of which, after a few days* stay at PeiAmg, where wo 
took in a cargo of rattans, we reached in little more than % fortnUt 
from j ^d ras, and proceeded to the usual anchorage of the East India 
fleets "W the village of Whampoa, in the river of Canton, where we^ 
remained between* three and four months to take in a cargo of tea. 
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Burins this sojourn^ the manners and customs of this singular people^ 
so wi«lely dissimilar to those of the rest of the world, nresenjted a 
never-failing source of interest ahd amusement ; but the field of obser- 
vation of those who trade to China, limited as it is by the jealous 
policy of the Chinese to the suburbs of Canton and the environs of 
Whampoa, is too oontracted to aflTord opportunity for collecting data 
for a sketch, or forming correct conclusions generally of the national 
' habits of this strange people. • 

To this exclusive system, thus interdicting all ljut a partial inter- 
course with foreign nations, may be traced tlie causes which have 
hitherto prevented this otherwise ingenious people, who lay claiih to 
the invention of that first essential of navigation the cojnpass, from 
making any progress in ship-building or navigati(^^i ; for, without re- 
ference to this, an inferiority so striking would be an anomaly very 
inconsistent with the character of this people, so celebrated for industry 
and skill in the arts and in science. Their junks are the most un- 
sightly hulks that can be imagined. With a poop and forecastle vying 
in altitude with their masts, of which they have generally but one, and 
never more than two, each one single enormous spar, with a mat-sail 
of proportionately gigantic dimensions, divided from head to foot into 
reefs b^ poles of bamboo ; how these unsightly, unwieldy arks, so 
little in unison with European notions of cause and effect, make shift 
to navigate at all, seems quite an enigma ; but they nevertheless con- 
trive to make considerable voyages, hugging the shore, and patiently 
waiting favourable opportunities of wind and weather. Many of these 
crafts are from five hundred to a thousand tons burthen, with some- 
times a crew of from three to four hundred men. To obviate the 
fatal consequences of springing a leak at sea, they have adopted an 
ingenious device : the hold is divided into numerous compartments 
by bulk heads, caulked, and rendered water-tight. ^ 

Nothing is more delightful to eyes wearied with gazing at nought 
but sky and water during a long sea-voyage, than the landscape in the 
immediate vicinity of the anchorage. The whole country on each side 
the rivers in the highest state of cultivation ; to the right, on a ver- 
dant level of meadow and paddy fields, a short distance from the river, 
the village of Whampoa ; on the left, a succession of beautiful billy 
islands, insulated by the meandering branches or tributary streams of 
the Tigris; among which, opposite to the shipping, figures Danes 
Island, memorable among British tars aS the scene of many a frolic, as 
well as' fracas, with the natives or the seamen of other nations. 

Not far from St. Helena, on our passage homewards, we spoke a 
ship, which gave us the first information of the Peace of Amiens. On 
leaving St. Helena, therefore, there being no farther any necessity for 
convoy, or for the fleet keeping company, we separated, and as the 
route of each varied more or less, it became a speculation of some in- 
terest which ship would first reacb its destination, and c^siderable 
Sums were staged on the probabilities. In this instance we proved 
that the race is not always to the swift outward-bouv.d, we were 
tBte ^dullest sailer in the fleet, and we jiow reached England the first. 

[To be continued.] 
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ARNOLD AND ANDRl^. 

Durtno the period of excitement occasioned by the revolutionary 
ivar in North America, it wa% not to be supposed that on such a sub* 
ject as the treason of Arnold, or the death of the unfortunate Andr6, 
information free at once from royalist and revoyitionary prejudice 
coufd be procured, either in the mother bountry or in her revolted Co* 
lonies. After the heats and prejudices of the period have in a great • 
measure passed away, there are some individuals still living on the 
banks of the Hudson^ who witnessed the last moments of poor Andre, 
and ^re willing to do justice to his memory. As to Arnola, the Ame- 
rican feelkig is so strong against him, that they will not admit of his 
having been* actuated by any but the most sordid motives ; whereas, 
from all that can b(? learned of his character, it appears to me that his 
immediate principle of action was the desire of vengeance ; and it is not 
impossible that at some future period he may figure as the Xanga or 
the Coriolanus of some American tragedy, to which the death of Andre 
would doubtless give a deej) and affecting interest. 

Arnold was born in the State of Connecticut, and from the com- 
mencement of hostilities he engaged with ardour in the cai^e of his 
country's independence. He sf>on discovered military talentsf of 
mean order, which, joined to undoubted personal courage, and the still 
more desirable qualities of patience and firmness under privation and 
fatigue, had procured for him a high reputation in the ranks of the re- 
volutionary army, even before he had an opporyinity of performing 
those services in the expedition against Canada, which gave him the 
confidence of Congress, and raised him to the rank of a general officer. 
He had been severely wounded before Quebec, and was still in a state 
of convalescence, when, in 177B, Philadelphia having been evacuated 
by the Royalist forces, the command of that town was intrusted to 
him. To the courage he had exhibited in presence of the enemy, it 
was now found that Arnold did not join that steadiness of principle, or 
that rectitude of judgment, which were necessary to enable him to re- 
sist the numerous seductions by which he was surrounded. Forgetting 
that he had not the resources of a great private fortune, he embarked 
in all the expensive follies of a sumptuous table, and a train of iiseleaa 
dependents ; and in the natural course of such an improvident career, 
he was soon involved in debts which he had no mesyis of discharging* 
In the hope of relieving himself from the clamours of^his creditors, h^ 
was induced to engage in speculations inconsistent with the d\f& dis* 
charge of his public functions, and which having for the most part 
proved unsuccessful, were necessarily attended with the most disas- 
trous results. From unsuccessful speculation, the wretched Arnold 
was now driven to the resource of unfaithful management in the exer- 
cise of his official duties ; and when the accounts of his administration 
came to be^examined by the Commtssjoners t»f Congress, a considerable 
deficit appeared against him, which he was unable to make good. 
Many of the citizens of Philadelphia complained of his ^numerous ex- 
actions ; the Government of Pennsylvania brought still mose serioiia 
accusations against him, and at length, in the month of June 
C^gres^ caused him^to bip arrested, and tried by a court-martial, who 
found him guilty, and condemned hipi to be reprimanded by the Com-t 

Urn. 
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m,ai.«.er-in-Chief. This decision, having been approved of by Congress, 
was executed in the beginning of 177^* Furious at *£nding himself 
thus attacked on all hands, by the law and by public opinion, Arnold 
indulged himself in the bitterest complaints against what he called 
the ingratitude of his countrymen, and swore that he would have ven- 
geance. , 

Great importance was then ^attached to the fortress of West- Point, 
'>fbr the preservation of which the American army had long manoeuvred 
and often fought. It was regarded as the key of communication be- 
tween the Eastern and Southern States. Its s^tifation in fact on the 
ridge of one of the most considerable eminences on the right bank of 
the Hudson, with its double range of batteries and redoubts^ traced as 
they had been by the ablest engineers, made it an excellent defensive 
post, the occupation of which gave a great influence to the State of 
New York. Arnold was not ignorant of its value, and it was on this 
important point that he cast his eyes in preparing for his revenge. 
Before he had yet received the appointment, which he at length ob- 
tained through the combined influence of intrigue and importunity, he 
had addressed a letter to Col. Robinson, an officer in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, ann(j|uncing that he had abjured his revolutionary j)rinciples, and 
t^iiat het vehemently desired to regain the esteem of his Sovereign by 
some striking proof of repentance. This letter soon led to an active 
correspondence between Arnold and Sir Henry Clinton, which was of 
course conducted with the greatest secrecy. Its chief object was to 
devise the means of throwing the fortress of West-Point, now under 
Arnold's command, ilito the hands of the English. For the purpose of 
conducting the negotiation with greater security, Gen. Clinton intrust- 
ed it to one of his own aides-de-camp, a young man as distinguished 
for bis amiable qualities as for his military talents, which had at once 
conbiliated the affections of his brother officers and secured for him the 
respect and esteem of his superiors in command. After receiving the 
necessary instructions from Gen. Clinton, Major Andre embarked in 
this enterprise on board the Yulture sloop-of-war, which brought him 
up the Hudson as far as Kingsferry, about twelve miles below West- 
Point. From Kingsferry his communications with Arnold became fre- 
quent and comparatively easy ; but before the necessary arrangements 
could be finally completed, a personal interview was indispensable, and 
Major Andre was, repeatedly urged by Arnold to land for that pur- 
pose, before he woulcl consent to it, — fueling, perhaps, a secret repug- 
nancei to come in immediate contact with a traitor, or entertaining, it 
may be, some doubt as to the strict propriety of penetrating the ene- 
my's lines — rebels as he no doubt regarded them — under a name and 
in a character which did not belong to him : the desire, however, of 
justifying the confidence reposed in him by Gen. Clinton, induced him 
at length to accede to the proposed interview, which was fixed to take 

? lace in the house of a reputed royalist of the name of Jo^ma Smith. 

>uring the night of the 21st of September, Smith hinisdf came on 
board the Vulture, in a boat rowed by his own domestics, for the pur- 
ps0 o( carrying Major Andr^ to the place of rendezvous. Arnold was 
in waiting on the bank to receive them, when they proceeded together 
c to the house of Smith, where Major Andre remained conceal^ 
the whole of the following day. ^ At the conference which then took 
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plECGi the whple of the plans for the occupation of Wist?^Poiilt tvere 
aetimtively arranged^ and on the approach of nighty Major An^^ pre- 
pared to return on board the Vulture, but oh his reaching i3ie bank, he 
found that she had been obliged to remove to some distance, in order 
iK) avoid the fire of a battery by which she had been threatened, and 
the servants of Smith refused in consequence te put him on bohfd 
the sloop. In this emergency, he resolved to hazard li journey by land 
to New York, and having procured a passport from Arnold under thi 
name of James Anderson, as a person employed on the public service, 
he mounted a hofSe* which was furnished to him by Smith, and pro- 
ce<?ded on his journey. Under this disguise, ana accompanied by 
Smith, He succeeded in passing the American lines and in reaching 
Crompond,* where ^inith, after giving him instructions as to his farther 
progress, parted with him. He had already approached the English 
lines near Tarrytown, when an American militiaman, who with two 
of his comrades had been patrolling between the two armies, suddenly 
rushed upon him from behind a thicket, afld seized his horse, by the 
bridle. When thus taken by surprise. Major Andre seems to have lost 
his wonted presence of mind, or I should rather say, that being wholly 
unaccustomed to dssingennousness or disguise, he could not readily, 
accommodate himself to the part he had undertaken to perform, fn 
place of presenting the passport with which he had been furnished, he 
asked to which party the militiaman belonged. To the party down 
below T was the ready answer of the American, who thus desermed’in 
the manner of the period the English army then in possession of New 
York. And I also,” imprudently rejoined Major Andre ; but scarce- 
ly had he allowed the fatal aA'-owal to escape him, when the arrival of 
tne two other militiamen discovered to him the error he had committed, 
and the danger to which he had exposed himself. He thought (p re- 
medy the one and escape from the other, by offering his purse and 
gold watch to his captorvS, and promising them the protection of the 
English Government, and a permanent reward, if they would then al- 
low him to pass. In proportion to the extent of these promises, the 
three Americans became naturally more persuaded of the value of the 
prize they had taken, and immediately proceeded to a rigorous exami- 
nation of the dress and person of their prisoner, in the hope of disco- 
vering some information as to his name and quality. Concealed in his 
boots, they found exact plans and descriptions of the fortifications aud 
approaches of West-Point, wkh other writings, sufficient to confirm the 
suspicions he had himSelf imprudently excited, and to determine them 
to carry him to Lieut.-Col. Jamieson, at that time in the command of 
the advanced posts of the American army. With the generous pur- 
pose of intimating to Arnold that he ought to prepare for his own 
safety. Major Andre requested that intelligence should immediately be 
sent to the«commander of West-Point, of the arrest of his officer An- 
derson, oit his route to New York.* On the receipt of this information, 
Arnold, as was to have been expected, immediately tool| (light, seeking 
shelter fro|n Gen. Clinton in the ranks of the British army. 

As soon as Major Andre had ascertained that Arnold waa in safety, 
he really acknowledged himself to be a Britisilr officer. On the return 
mon afterwards of Gen. Washington to the American camp, ^ court-* 
martial was assembled for the purpose oT trying poor Andre as a spy, 

U. S. JouRN. No. 13. .Tan. 1830. c 
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Of tfcis courts Oen. Green sat as president, and among ,the members 
were the Baron de Stehben and the Marquis de Lafayette. It was in- 
timated to the prisoner by the mcfeibers of the court before^ the coni’- 
mencement of the proceedings, that he was at liberty,* if so disposed, 
to decline giving any answer to the questions which should be put to 
him ; but with a mv.ch greater solicitude for the preservation of his 
honour than of his life, he frankly avowed the nature of the project in 
i<^hich he had been engaged, and seemed to have no other care „but that 
of exculpating those who had seconded his enterprise. His judges 
were deeply affected with the candour find courage difcT evinced through- 
out .the trial, and on signing his condemnation, they could not conceal 
the struggle between their personal feelings and what they cbnceived 
to be their duty. As for Andre himself, he expectgd the Fatal issue, 
and heard its announcement with resignation. 

His last moments were worthy of his noble character. The follow- 
ing details are from the pen of Dr. Thatcher, an eyewitness of the 
event : ♦ 

“ 2d October, 1780. — Major Andre no longer lives : I was present at his 
execution. It was a scene of the deepest interest. During his imprisonment 
and his tripl,' he discovered much dignity of character. The smallest complaint 
waS never heard from him ; and he appeared to feel very sensibly all the tokens 
which were given of an interest in his fate. He left a mother and two sisters 
in England, whom he loved affectionately ; he spoke of them with tenderness, 
and wrote to Sir Henry Clinton, to recommend them to his personal care. 

The officer of the gu|,rd who constantly remained with the prisoner report- 
ed to us, that when they came in the morning to announce to him the hour of 
his execution, he did not discover the slightest emotion. His countenance, calm 
and collected, was strikingly contrasted with the sadness of those around him. 
Seeing his servant enter bathed in tears, he desired him to withdraw and not 
again ^.o show himself but with the courage of a man. His breakfast was sent 
to him every morning from the table of General Washington^ On that morning 
he received it as usud, and ate it with tranquillity. He then shaved and dressed 
himself, and liaving placed his hat on tiie table, he turned towards the officers 
of the guard, and said to them with an air of gaiety, ‘ Now, gentlemen, you see 
that I am ready to follow you.’ When the fatal hour had arrived, a strong de- 
tachment of troops was placed under aims, and an immense concourse of people 
was assembled. All our officers were present, with the exception of Geneml 
Washington and bis staff- Melancholy reigned throughout the ranks, and 
despair was on every countenance. Major Andre came from his prison to the 
place of punishment between two non-commissioned officers, who held him by 
the arms. The looks of the multitude were directed to him with interest. His 
countenance, full of dignity, announced his^Gontempt of death; and a slight 
smile would often arise, still more to embellish his fine countenance, when he 
saluted, as he did with politeness, all thpse whom he recognized in the crowd. 
He had expressed a desite to be shot, regarding that kind of death as more con- 
sistent with military habits and opinions, and to the last moment he believed 
that his wish was to be granted; but when he grrived in front of the gibbet, he 
made an involuntaiy movement^aa step backward, and stopped for soVim instants. 
* What is the matter V an officer said to* him, who was standing by. — ‘T am well 
prepared to die,^ pas his answer, ‘but this method is odious to me.’ While 
waiting at the foot of the gallows, I observed a slight shudder on his counte- 
nance, and lhat he made an .effort in his throat as if attempting to swallow, 
while he placed his foot on a large stone, and threw his Iqoks for a mon^t up- 
ilards ; bqt soon perceiving that the preparations were completed, he steppe^, 
lightly into the cart, and obaerved,*as he^^proudly raised Jhis head, * that it would' 
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only be a momentary pang,’* Drawing, a white handkerchief from his poclcftt^he 
bandaged his ejres with a firmne'ss and tranquillity which penetrated the multi- 
tujde.wilh admiration, and which made nqt merely his servant, but many of those 
around him burst into tears. When the cord was attached to the gibbet, he 
took off his hat and passed the running knot over his head, adjusting it to his 
neck without the assistance of the executioner. He was in this situation, when 
Cgl. Scammel approached, and informed him, that if he Jiad anything to say, he 
was .permitted to speak. He then raised t*he handkerchief from his eyes, and 
said, ^ I beg you not to forget that 1 submit myself to my fate like a man of 
courage.’ The cart was then withdrawn leaving him suspended, and he expired 
almost immediately.*. As he had said, he experienced only a momentary pang. 
He was dressed in his tiniform, and was interred in it at tile foot of the gallows, 
the place ^of his burial being hallowed by the tears of many of those who wit- 
nessed the qlose of his career. Thus died Major Andrd, in the flower of his 
age, the friend of Si% Henry Clinton, and the honour and ornament of the Bri- 
tish army. If the infamous Arnold was capable of entertaining any honourable 
sentiment, his heart must have been broken with grief and shame, when he heard 
of the tragical end of tlie unfortunate Andre. After heaping disgrace on himself 
by accepting service in the ranks of the enemies of his country, ho wont after 
the war to die in England, contemned even by those for whose benefit he had 
disgraced himself/’ 


TRAITS OF ADMIRAL BYNG. 

FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER ENGAGED IN 1 II F ACTION 
OFF MINORCA IN 1756- 

Towards the end of March 1756, 1 left London, and went with two 
brother officers to Portsmouth, to be ready for duty in the Mediter- 
ranean. About the middle of April, the fleet under the command of 
the Admirals Byng and West, sailed for Gibraltar. At this time we 
were certain of a war ; encroachments had already been begun (5n our 
American possesions by France, and we had every reason to expect 
her immediate hostility in the Mediterranean ; yet that fleet had been 
detained at Spitliead for a fortnight till the repairs of the Intrepide 
(a 74 gun-ship we had taken from the French) were completed. 
This circumstance, with many others which attended the unfortunate 
destination of that equipment, convinced me there was something very 
absurd or very corrupt in the administration of the Duke of New- 
castle. 

I need not observe, that from my situation I ‘often saw Admiral 
Byng, though never spoke him but once. The land-offiqers had 
been appointed to their several ships ; I was to sail in the Revenge ; 
but 1 had a great desire to go in the Culloden, as in that ship I should 
have enjoyed the company of two or three intimate friends. To make 
this point, 1 waited upon Admiral Byng, but the arrangement having 
been made, I was told I must abide by it. I must here observe, that 
if outwafd and visible signs*’ were always genuine and decisive xnatks 
of the inward man, you might haVe* concluded, from the appearance of 
the Admiral, that he was a hero. His face, his person, find his manner, 
were manjy and noble. * ^ ^ 

. ^ I shall not presume to renew the obsolete question of thd metres of 
his co/duct in his partial, and, indeed, ignominious engagement wit^ji 
the French ; but ,1 remember two anecdotes which rather bear ngvonst 

d2 
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hi8 personal courage. I knew from good authority, that our then 
worthy old King (George the Seccmd) frequently declared his appre- 
hension that Byng would notjighk His Majesty must have had some 
sound reasons f<nr this apprehension. Besides this, Major Marly of 
our regiment, as honourable a man as ever breathed, assured me that 
Admiral Byng, for pme disrespectful words to the army, which he 
threw out in a coffee-house at Minorca, tamely suffered an immediate 
and great personal affront from a land-officer who had heard the offen- 
sive, speech. 

I must confess, I met with nothing very agreeable to my particular 
taste when I went on board the Revenge, a 74-gun ship, in whicli* it 
was my destiny to sail to the classic shores of tfie Mediterranean. 
Capt. Frederick Cornwall, her commander, seemed about sixty years 
of age ; he had the manners of a gentleman ; he had'a good person and 
a good face, but there was a natural haughtiness in him which had not 
been softened by the naval school of those days. He had lost an arm 
when a lieutenant on board the Marlborough, in the engagement of 
Mathews and Lestock against the French and Spaniards, in the year 
1 744 , off Sicily. He was a man of the most collected and determined 
courage, of^which I was an ocular witness in Byng’s engagement. The 
irr/=jsi8tibla enthusiasm of the English naval spirit forgot, or despised, 
the awful but cold authority of power, which in vain attempted to 
freeze that spirit. But I shall speak more particularly of the battle 
in its proper place ; 1 come now to our advance towards it. 

In our voyage to Gibraltar, we encountered a violent storm in the 
Bay of Biscay. When the weather had so far abated that landsmen 
might be on deck without incommoding the sailors, I went up to sur- 
vey one of the originals of Salvator Rosa, a tempest in the Bay of 
Biscay, displaying one of the most tremendously magnificent scenes 
that Chn be imagined. The quotation of a highly picturesque passage 
from the royal and inspired Psaimist will be very apposite 4;o describe 
what I saw and felt. ” They that go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters, these men see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in' the deep. For at his word, the stormy wind 
ariseth, which lifteth up its waves : They are carried up to the hea- 
ven, and down again to the deep ; and man’s soul rnelteth within him, 
because of the trouble.” 

In the beginning pf May, after a voyage of little more than a fort- 
night, our fleet anclipred in the Bay of (^braltar. We were there in- 
formed ^.hat war had been declared in England against France, and 
that the castle of Saint Philip, in Minorca, was laid siege to by the 
Duke de Richelieu. On this news a council of war met in Gibraltar, 
in which it was determined that Lord Robert Bertie’s regiment, the 
Fusileers, which made part of the garrison, should be sent on board 
Admiral Byng’s fleet, to do the duty of marines, along with the officers 
apd recruits from England, for the^Minorca regiments, and'tp relieve, 
if it were practicable, their comrades in Saint Philip’s. This resolu- 
tion of the Goun^l to put the English Fusileers on board the fleet, met 
\^ith opposifion from the Governor of Gibraltar, but the point was c^r- 
rihd- •Tam nmv going to relate some particulars, which 1 well r^mem- 
ber^ of an inglorious yet memorable day. ^ ^ 

The English and French floets b|ime in sight of each other on the 
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evening of the 19th of 'May> three or four days after we had sailed 
from Gibraltar; The French was under the command of Admiral 
Galissoniere. The enemy's force and ours were nearly e<;^ual ; if he 
had at all the advantage^ it was so triflings that a true British sailor 
would not have deigned to have thouj^ht of it for a moment* On the 
sajiie day we were off the Island of Minorca, whejre we gladly saw the 
British Sag still dying on the *citadel*of Saint Philip. The brave old 
Blakeney had continued to hold out against his numerous besiegers, 
though he had only four regiments to support him, and they were aU 
most worn out with^fatigue, being unequal to the defence of the place* 
JEarly in the afternoon of the 20th of May, 17^6, the line was form- 
ed on bflth sides ; the fleets ^ere opposite each other, and with a very 
short distance between them. Nothing more attracts human admira- 
tion than courage.* I shall never forget the youthful transport I felt 
on observing the behaviour of Capt. Cornwall on that day ; he came 
upon deck, dressed in his full uniform, with an aspect of pleasure, as if 
his object had been a marriage fete, not a battle. Lord Eflingham, a 
gallant man, (who had come out to join his regiment, if possible, which 
was stationed in Minorca,) was by his side. It happened that I was 
walking on tfee quarter-deck, not being yet ordered to my |>ost, which' 
was on the forecastle. I think,” said Capt. Cornwall, I never saw 
’ a finer line than our's is to-day. The French, too, seem to offer fairly ; 
this, I hope, will be a glorious day for England I” 

All hands were now ordered to their quarters, and the cannon began 
to play. Admiral West led the van, and begqp the attack with the 
greatest activity and spirit. Admiral Byng, with his division, ad- 
vanced in a totally ditferent manner ; slowly and heavily, when he 
should have come on with rapidity and ardour. The sight of this 
amazing sluggishness, at so critical a moment, struck Capt. Cornwall 
for an instant speechless, and, turning to Lord Eflingham, and the 
other oflicers neafr him, he exclaimed, with all his brave soul in his 
own face, ‘^Good God, what can Admiral Byng mean I” Admiral 
West's division was then warmly engaged with the enemy. In a mi- 
nute after, Capt. Cornwall again cried out, ‘'Now is the time: our 
Admiral must make all the sail he can and fall in with the enemy 
But Byng evidently showed that was not his opinion, and our brave 
captain at last gave up all hopes of any good from his conduct. He 
then repeatedly and 'earnestly desired the gentlemen on the quarter- 
deck to take particular noti^ of the Admiral, and to remember weH 
his situation, and the tardinjfss of his movements. He felt the gene- 
rous indignation of all Englishmen at such behaviour, and^his breast 
was prophetic of a future inquiry. I shall here remark, that his 
evidence on the court-martial, when it did take place, was one of the 
most fatal testimonies against the lingerer; indeed, Capt. Cornwall 
was so different a man from his Admiral on this eventful day, that 
he even igloriously exposed himselt from* the sincerity of his aeal fbr 
his country's honour, to the censure of martial law. He was in Byng's 
division, but he broke the line, contrary to the Admiraa's arrangementt 
and attacltfed the enemy. We had three ships on us at^noe* My 
station^as on the forecastle, with my Welsh and English Fusfleers., 
gave them some voUeys of smaU-arms. After the firing hiwi pont^ 
tinned about two hours, the Prenc^ flejet sheered oflT ; the wind in 
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tb«lr favour, and they were good sailers. It ikad evidently been their 
intention^ as they aimed principally at our rigging, not to conquer us 
manfully, but to disable us from pursuing them. A noble^^end truly, 
to prepare for flight. * . 

The gallant Capt. Ward, of the Culloden, a 74-gun sliip, was emu- 
lating the example of his friend Cornwall, crowding sail to fall on the 
enemy. Adm. Byng hailed lifm as he was advancing, and ordered 
him to keep his station. In that moment, many of his brave sailors 
pressed towards him, and besought him by every thing that was dear 
to a British seaman, to lead them to the enem^.** Ward burst into 
tears, — What can I do, my worthy fellows cried he, You f^ee 
my hands are tied !" • 

• This gentleman, too, gave a mortal wound of evidence at* the court- 
martial on the delinquent admiral, owing to whoni, the two largest 
ships in the fleet, the Kamillies and the Culloden, were not in the aC'* 
tion. The British always fire at the hull, therefore many were killed 
on board the French fleet ; very few fell on our side, because of the 
enemy’s passion for demolishing the rigging. Capt. Andrews, how- 
ever, of the Defiance, which was in Adm. West's division, and who 
^lirst bore down upon the French, was killed. He was an amiable 
mtn and 'an excellent officer. We lost Capt. Noel too, of the Princess 
Louisa, and I think he died from his leg being shot away. 

I shall here relate tw(» remarkable circumstances respecting Capt. 
Andrews and Cant. Noel ; tliey may be rejected by some, they will 
probably be ridiculed |>y others ; but there are more things in hea- 
ven and earth than are dreamed of by your philosophers I** 

Capt. Noel had a strong presentiment that he would lose his leg in 
that engagement. What was the foundation of this idea I know not. 
He was an eminently brave man, and the impression by no means dis- 
spirited him. My anecdote concerning the as gallant Capt. Andrews 
is of a more serious complexion, because its presage pointed direct to a 
mortal issue. The anecdote was communicated to me by Capt. Har- 
vey, of the English Fusileers, who was on board the Defiance in this 
engagement : he was a gentleman of unblemished truth, and was not 
oniv Capt. Andrews* messmate, but his intimate friend. 

On the morning of the fatal 20th of May, Capt. Andrews, (whose 
courage was indisputable, having given signal proofs of it in several 
actions,) appeared at his breakfast-table uncommonly thoughtful. His 
friend Harvey took tbe kind liberty to remark it to him, as something 
unseascaiable. My dear Andrews,** said he to him, I know that you 
meet yout duty with all your heart ; but I am vexed to see you in a 
solemn reverie at this time ; it may have a discouraging effiect on 
those about you !*' Capt. Harvey,” replied Andrews, my heart 
thanks you for this seasonable admonition. 1 will shake off tms dis- 
creditable melancholy, but you will pardon it, perhaps, on account its 
extraordinary cause ? I nev^r was a superstitious man, though 1 never 
was such a vulgar fool as to despise religion ; but last night I was pro- 
di^ously impr^sed with a dream, of which I have not now time to tell 
yim the particulars^ and it hae assured me, without leaving a doubt on 
my ftart, that 1 shall meet my deatli in this action ; yet^d^end 
it, Harvey, I will die like a«maA, I hope with credit to tf> 

xny friends, ana to my country.” took a most affectionate leave of 
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Harvey whep they were parting to their respective stations* He 
gave me a friendly and ardent kiss/' said Harvey, but with cold Ups." 
His attack of the French (for the l>efiance began the engagement) was 
vigorous, and Splendid to the highest degree. He, indeed, nobly ful- 
filled his promise, though he was killed, by a cannon-ball, in ^e first 
quarter of an hour of the fight. , 

But for the inglorious Adm. Byng, he made the best of his retro- 
grade w^y, with his disappointed and mortified fleet, back to the old 
rock, to cover Gibraltar, as he was pleased to put forth, though the 
absurd pretext wtfs Restitute even of plausibility. Capt. Baird, of the 
Portland, a 60-gun ship, bore a very active and gallant part in this 
crippled engagement. 

Of w'heCt I shall now say relating to the unfortunate and infatuated 
Adm. Byng, t could be supported in, as to its accuracy, by several men 
of veracity and honour, whose names 1 hereafter mention. Augustus 
Hervey (afterwards Earl of Bristol), at the time I am treating, com- 
manded the Phoenix, a 20-gun ship. He was only a spectator of the 
action, but he was an intimate acquaintance of Byng's, and as an evi- 
dence at the court-martial was very zealous in his behalf. Vice- A dm. 
Smith, President of the court-martial, having observed his ardour for hia 
friend, asked him in a very serious manner, whether, if he had been 
in Adm. Byng's situation on the 20th of May, his conduct would have 
been the same as that of his friend's?"’ Hervey replied, that his 
mode of acting should certainly have been just the same as Adm. 
Byng's.”—** Would you have acted so, indee(^?" returned the Presi- 
dent. ** Upon my honour, I would,** answered the interrogated. 
** And, upon ni^ honour," retorted Adm. Smith, ** I believe that t^ou 
would /" 

Some little slur was then on the fighting reputation of Capt. Her- 
vey, on account of some matter that had occurred between liifii and 
Capt. Miibank, dt Gibraltar ; but this hit of the President of a court- 
martial was both out of place and highly ungenerous. Whatever was 
the fault which had excited it, Hervey's subsequent conduct com- 
pletely disproved Smith's observation. When sent out to the West 
Indies, he battered the More, at the Havannah, with the most herbm 
intrepidity and perseverance ; and in that attack made the name of his 
ship, the Dragon, be regarded as an apt emblem of the achievement. 

When the gallant Capt. Ward, of the Culloden (who, I have men- 
tioned before, was by Byng's positive and even personal order restrained 
from the action !) was asked, on the court-martial, by the President 
Smith, what he (Ward) thought would have been the eventual fortune 
of the day, if the commander of the fleet had done his expect^ duty ? 

" It is my firm opinion," answered Capt. W ard, that we might have 
sunk, burned, and destroyed the whole fleet of the enemy,'* And 
when the interrogation was made tq another captain in the fleet, 
(whose •name has escaped my reeollectibn,) of what he would have 
done, had he been the commander of the withheld division, he bluntly 
replied, ** Sir, had I been ordered to throw succours mto hell, I should 
have goite forward till my jib was burn#d»’' • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Wjme the unfoitunate Admi/al was unde^ing in anticipation ^ 

» the horrors <ff this court-martial, intelligence arrived in England tikt 
the Castle of Saint Philip, in Mi^orqav had surrendered, thoOfh with 
honourable capitulation, to the French. rf B. * 
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OENERAL THE EARL OP HARRINGTON, G.C.H. 

This venerable a^id much respected nobleman enjoyed for many 
years the personal friendship aha confidence of - His Majesty George 
tilie Third; consequently some of the most honourable pos^ in the 
gift of the Sovereign, and requiring the presence of the occupier at 
Court, were conferred upon Lord Harrington. , 

His Lordship commenced his military career in 1769, as an Ensign 
in the Coldstream Guards ; in 1773, he obtained a company in the 
29th Foot, which corps he joined on its return from America in De- 
cember of that year, and was appointed to the command of the light 
company, which was one of the seven formed at this time into a light 
battalion for the practice of Gen. Sir William Howe*s manccuvres.* 

In 1776, his Lordship exchanged the light company for the Grena- 
diers of the 29th ; and in February of the same year the regiment 
embarked for Quebec. We shall briefly sketch the military adven- 
mtures of tlij^ period, to show the sort of service in which our subject 
engaged. 

The troops on arriving in the basin of Quebec, were ordered imme- 
diately to land, which they effected under a heavy cannonade. As 
soon as the men were refreshed, the original garrison and the new 
troops, in all not 4000 men, marched out to attack the American hut- 
ted-camp on the plains of Abraham. The latter formed in line of 
battle, but after a few volleys from the British, they fled in every direc- 
tion. The remainder of the 29th arrived a few days after, and did 
duty iji Quebec till the arrival of the army from Europe, under the 
comufand of Gen. Burgoyne, when the whole proceeded up the river 
St. Lawrence, in pursuit of the Americans. ^ 

On the 8th of June, the Americans attempted to cut off the troops 
in the town of Trois Revieres, which they conceived was occupied by a 
small body of men, but they met with a warm reception, and retreated 
into the woods. An advanced brigade was now formed, which pursued 
the Americans to Fort St. John, at which place the latter embarked 
in batteaux for Isle aux Noix. The advanced brigade encamped at 
Fort St. John till an armament was completed to follow the enemy. 
Part of the 29th embarked on board the sWps of war as marines ; and 
on the llth and 13th of October, actions tpok place between the Bri- 
tish fleet and the Americans, in all of which we were victorious. The 
advanced and 1st brigades, with the artillery and remainder of the 
29th, were in batteaux, and soon joined the fleet at Oroun Poiiat, where 
the ^th detachment had laqded and taken post in the ruins of Fort 
F^erick. The army immediately encamped, but the weather settihg 
in very cold and stormy. Sir Guy Cerleton thought proper to defer the 
attack of Ticonderoga till the following spring. The troops re-embark- 
' I 

manoeuvres were six in dumber ; they were for light infantrjr, and chiefly 
intend^ibra woody or close country, in whkfi an army cannot ^easily act in lil^ t and 
all executed from the centre of batt^ions, grand divisions, and Subdivisions, by , 
jd<^le Indian files. As soon te the li^ht batfaiion became perfect in these manoeuvrf», 

, it wastinspccte'd by his MajeiSty on Salisbury rlain. 
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and on aT];}ving in Canada were ordered into Wlnter^quaiters. .In 
the spring of 1777^ Burgoyne was appointed to command, a por- 
tion *of Sir*Guy Carleton’s army, destined to cross Lake Champlain for 
the attack of Ticonderoga, and to edect a junction with the southern 
army. This force, after encountering the greatest diihcultiesi and dis- 
puting every inch of ground with aq infinitely •superior number of 
Americans, was obliged to lay down their artais by the conyention of 
Saratoga^ * 

During this active but disastrous campaign, in which the severest 
hardships were esfpesrienced, and which the troops sustained with the 
greatest coumge and constancy, our subject, then Lord Viscount Peter- 
sham, acted as aid-de-camp to Burgoyne, and his services were par- 
ticularly noticed Ijy the unfortunate General.* At the conclusion of 
the campaign, his Lordship proceeded to England with dispatches. 

In January 177^1^ Lord Petersham purchased a Company in the Foot 
Guards ; but about this period letters of service were issued to raise a 
number of new regiments, one of which (the 85th) was given to hia 
Lordship, who soon completed it, and shortly after embalmed with it 
as Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant for Jamaica. Major-Gen. Archi- 
bald Campbell was at that time Governor of the island, and assisted by 
our subject, now Earl of Harrington,t he modelled his little arnfy, 
sent for the defence of one of the gems in the British crown, in a mas- 
terly manner. In the arrangement, his Lordship was made a Briga- 
dier-General, with the command of the flank-companies of all Cho 
regiments. • 

The great mortality which prevails in the West Indies, particularly 
in the time of war, soon reduced th« 85th, one of the finest corps ever 
ianded on any of our tropical islands, to a small number ; and his Lord- 
ship's health being impaired, he returned to England, accompanied by 
Lady Harrington.! The remainder of the 85th, (after drafting such 
of the men as wwe fit for service,) most of the ofiicers, with many 


* A council of war had given their unanimous opinion that the General could do no 
otherwise than enter into a convention with the American Cieneral, Ciates. The terms 
demanded evinced that spirit and high sense of honour for which Burgoyne was always 
distinguished. The following is from his message to Gen. Gates, “ After having fougnt 
you twice, Lieut.-Gen. Burgoyne lias waited some days in his present position, determined 
to try a third conflict against any force you could bring against him. lie is apprized of 
the superiority of your numbers, and the disposition of your troops to impede ids sup- 
plies, and render his retreat a scene*of carnage on both sides. In this situation, he is 
compelled by humanity, and thinks Jhimself justifled by established principles*and pre- 
cedents of state and war, to spare the lives of brave men, upon honourable terms* 
Should Major-Gen. Gates be inclined to treat upon /hat idea, Gen. Burgoyne would 
propose a cessation of arms during the time necessary to communicate the preUminaiy . 
terms, by which, in any extremity, he and his army mean to abide.^* 

The General, after his arrival in England, resigned all his military employments, and 
retirdfii. He was a natural son of the Earl of Derby, and wrote several dramatic pieces^ 
He died in h792, and was privately interred ^ Westftiinater Abbey. 

t His Lordship was born in 1753, and succeeded his/atlier in 1779 ; the latter was »* 
a General in the, service, and commanded one of the troops of thefold Horse Guards, 
He was at one period Secretary of State ; and in 1747, succeeded Philip Earl of Ches- 
terfield, as Lnrd Lieutenant of Ireland, . ^ 

$ Her j^yship was daughter and co-heiress of Sir Mieliael Fleming. She liihid in- ' 
»sted on sharing 4he fortunes her husban^ amidst the dangeis of the sea, the nerihi^ 
01 war, and the unhealthiness of the Wey Indjjes. Her Ladyship was one m file 
esteemed friends of the late Queen Charlotte? ' 
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otliers/were embarked on board tbe Ville de i’aris. Tfap dreadful fate 
of that splendid trophy of the immortal Rodney is too well known. 

The reception I^rd Harringt6n met with from his Sovereign was 
most flattering ; and on the 20th of November, 1782, h& was nominated 
one of his Aides-de-camp, which gave him the rank of Colonel ill the 
army. f 

In 1783, on the death of Lieut.-Gen. Calcraft, the King present'^ 
ed his Lordship with the Colonelcy of the 65th ; on that .regiment 
being ordered to Ireland, he embarked with it, and while in Dublin 
had the command of that garrison. It was durii^g' this time that Sir 
David Dundas, then Adjutant-General of the Arm^ in Ireland, wished 
to bring forward his system of tactics. Lord Harrington, who possess- 
ed tsilents peculiarly adapted for military affairs, and thah whom no 
officer in the kingdom was better acquainted with *the details of the 
service, the evolutions of troops, and the tactics of modern warfare, 
highly approved of the General's system, and immediately, with the 
approbation of the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Rutland, tried it 
with the 65th. The progress that corps made in it, and the evident 
utility that was to be derived therefrom in execution, steadiness, cele- 
rity and order, was so fully exemplified as to induce other corps 
ta follow its example ; so that shortly after it became general in both 
kingdoms; and in 1792 it was directed to be implicitly followed by 
every regiment in the service. 

In 1788, Lieut.-General Tryon, Colonel of the 29th, died ; the first 
account of which, Loj-d Harrington received by an express from Sir 
George Yonge, Secretary at War, notifying that the King had appoint- 
ed him Colonel of that corps, as he knew it was what his Lordship mtich 
wished for. 

Ii^ the summer of 1792 a camp was formed on Bagshot Heath. The 
infantry was divided into two brigades, and the first was commanded 
by Lord Harrington, with the temporary rank pf Brigadiei- General. 
At the close of this year his Majesty evinced a farther proof of his re- 
gard for his Lordship, by ^pointing him Colonel of the First regiment 
of Life Guards, with the Gold Stick.^ 

Daring the campaigns of the Duke of York in Flanders, Lord 
Harrington applied to the King, to be sent with his regiment 
to serve under His Royal Highness ; but his Lordship's appointment 
of Gold Stick rendered this incompatible: but His Majesty, wishing to 
be made acquainted with certain proceedings on the Continent, and to 
convey his own ideas respecting the operations, sent Lord Harrington 
on a private mission to the Duke of York, with whom he remained for 
a short time. % 

In 1793 , his Lordship was promoted to Major-General; in 1798, to 
Lieutenant-General ; and in 1803, to Gener^. In 1812, he was ap- 

S nnted Captain, Govemor,^and Constable of Windsor Castle. As a 
eneral-oflicer, his Lordship served on the Staff of Great Britain. 

: 

* The etiquette of the Life Guards is as follows :.-.There are two gold sticks, one ap- 
pehaintng to* each regiment ) their duty is to attend alternately eveiy month on his 
Majes%. Whenever a vacan^ occurs of the Colonelcy ofrither of these \{egtiiient8, 
\he King nominates an officer of su^ient^^k in the anoy, who must be a Peer, to the 
vacant gold-stick ; which is, in other <word& appointing him to the regiment. 
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The present sword of *the srmy was first introduced by Iioard *Hi^- 
rin^ton^ adopted by the Duke of York in the Coldstreetki Guards^ of 
w4i]6h Hisi Royal Highness was then«Colonel^ and subsequently^ by his 
Majesty's comnfand^ in all regiments. 

His Lordship died at Brighton, on the 14th of September,, 1029^ at 
thp advanced age of seventy-six. He is succeeded in his title and 
estates by his eldest son. Lord Petershdm, a Colonel in the army. His 
Lordshipjs second son. Col. Lincoln Stanhope, lately commanded the 
17 th Lancers, and his third son, Cok Leicester Stanhope, was for some 
timeDeputy-Quattegf-Master-General to the Forces in the East Indies* 
His son Francis is also a Major in the army. 

His Lordship was buried at Elvaston, the family seat in Derbyshire ; 
and a monument by Canova, originally designed to be erected to the 
memory of an illuStrious warrior, having been procured, now serves as 
an appropriate record of his Lordship's career, which is compressed into 
the following inscription : — 

CHAllLES 

TinilD EARL OF HARRINGTON, 

Lieth here entombed 
With his Forefathers. 

He was born 
I7th March, 1753, 

And died 

14th September, 1829. 

Treading in the* steps of his Ancestors, Lord Harrington entered the Arm 5 ', 

And served with distinction daring the American War, from which, on his return home. 

He was appointed Aid-de-Canip to King George the Third : 

And was sact^ssively Colonel of the 85th, C5th, and 29th Regiments of Foot, 

And of the Ist Regiment of Life Gnai^s. 

In 1805, Lord Harrington was employed as Ambassador Extraordinary to the Allied Sovereljliif. 

He commanded the London District daring the threatened invasion of Napoleon ; 

And was afterwards Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 

At the time of his decease, he was one of the Lords of bis Majesty's Privy Coiincll, 

Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Guelph, Governor of Windsor Castle, 

And one of the oldest Generals in the Arm^. 

He lived beloved and honoured by bi^ Sovereign, bis Peers, his Brother Soldiers, bis Family, 

His Tenantry, and the Poor. 

“ Half of all Men's Hearts were bis hallowed be his Memory. 

To a revered Father’s Memory, 

This Monument is erecte^^ 

, By Charles Fourth Earl of Harrington, 

Lincoln, Leicester, Fitzroy, Fra^ci|, Henry? and Augustus Stanhope, 

Anna Maria, Marchioness of Tavistock, 

^ Lady Carolina Stanhope, 

And Charlotte Augusta, Duchess of Leinster, 
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ON THE RUSSIAN CONQUESTS IN ASIA- 

FROM A GERMAN JOURNAL. 

To ascertain the importance of the Russian conquests in Asia, it is necessary 
that we should possess accurate information respecting extensive regions, of 
which very little is at 'present correctly known ; but this information cannot be 
obtained from the accounts of European travellers. The time spent in pissing 
bver those countries is usually too limited to enable the traveller to give an exact 
topographical description of them, and the despotic character of Asiatic Govern- 
ments will often present obstacles to a sufficiently minutfe inspection of many 
important places. The accounts of the native Asiatic authors, when these aie to 
be had, are, therefore, much more complete and accurate than the scattered no- 
tices collected hff foreigners, who too often only repeat what they have heard 
from others. >nose countries which the Russians obtained- some time ago from 
the Persians 1^ treaty, and those which they have recently conquered from the 
Turks, have, h^^ever, been as accurately and fully described by the native Ar* 
menians as any other part of the world, and from this source, hitherto unused, 
we purpose to extract the description of the places to which the progress of the 
Russian arms has directed general attention. 

Along the whole line of operations of the Russian Commander-in-Chief, Paske- 
vitsh-Erivaysky, which extends from the western bank of the l^ke Van, north- 
west, towards the Black Sea, as far as Trebisond, there is no place more im- 
portant than Erzerum. This city is the key to the whole of western Asia, of the 
trade of which it is the emporium, as well as of that of a great part of Central 
Asia. Erzerum is situated in the province anciently called Armenia Major, 
which lies so high that, according to the representation of the Armenian histo- 
rian, Moses of Chorenej-^'treams flow from it towards all the four quarters of the 
world. At the beginning of the fifth century, the Emperor Theodosius the 
younger, as appears from his own Epistle to the Armenian Catholic, Sahag the 
Great, (Mos. Chor. IV. 57.) ordered a city and fortress to be built, which might, 
in ca^e of necessity, afford the inhabitants of that part of Armenia, and the 
Greek army protection against the attacks of the Persians. The Patrician Ana- 
tolius, Commander-in-Chief of the province, was commissioned to select a site 
according with the benevolent views of the Emperor. Anatolius fixed upon the 
spot which had from time immemorial been called by the Armenians Karin. 
Thwe he built a city, to which the Armenians gave the name of Karnu Kakakh, 
that is, the city of Karin ; but the Greeks called it after its founder, Theodosi- 
opolis. Karin is situated in a plain which forms a circuit of several leagues in 
extent, and which is described by the Armenian historians and geographers as 
extremely beautiful and fertile. E'rom the same authors we gather that this rich, 
well-watered, and fruitful district, is not far distant from the place where the 
sources of the Euphrates arise and moisten the^ marshy land through which they 
flow. Here fish is found in great abundance, as are also various kinds of 
birds, whose eggs alone might furnish sustenantje for the inhabitants ; the plains 
are thickly overspread with high grass, and produce grain of every kind. The 
mountainous parts are full of game, and there is every where a profusion of 
food and pasture for cattle. 

In this plain, at the foot df a picturesque hill, whence many refreshing springs 
flow, the new city was, by the command of the Emperor, built, and surrounded 
by a deep trench and a rampkrt, furriisbed with watch-towers. When, at an 
after period, the Greeks and the Persians shared Armenia between them, Theo- 
dosiopolis remain&d in the hands of the Greeks. The Persian King, Kavad L, 
iqj|eed, obtained possession of the city in the year 502, by the trea'^hery of the 
Goverjior Cbnstantius ; but before one year had passed over, it fell ^ain into 
the hands of the Greeks. Towards the end of the sixlb’century, the etty Karin 
v^as once more captured by the PersiaHy^, a great par^ of the, population removed 
to Hamadan, a city in Persian IraK\. 
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III the year 647 the city was pillaged by the Arabs, and more than a cenfujry 
elapsed before thd Greeks regained possession of it, under the Em{^ror Constantine 
Cqpronymu^ in 755. Constantine caused the ramparts to be demolished, and 
removed the Mussulman inhabitants, together with trieir property, to the Grecian 
Provinces. It was not long, however, before it was rebuilt and inhabited by the 
Arabs : The Greeks took it more than once by storm in the course of the follow- 
ing^enturies (950-1019,) but were not able Jo maintain themselves long in this 
quamr. It is probable that Arta, or Rrzerum, the Arabic name of the city, be- 
came coramqn about this time, the Arabs having called it the Land of the Hums* 
(that is, of the Greeks,) because it long formed the frontier position between the 
Arabian possessions amd the Greek Province of Asia (Natolia). The Armenians, 
however, adhered to the native and ancient appellation of the place, for, in the 
thirteenth qentury, their historian, Cyriacos, relates that two Armenian noblemen 
were tributayes of the Sultan of the City Karin. By the Su||gLU of Karin is, 
probably, meant the Skiltan of Iconieme, who held the city in thc||bst half of the 
thirteenth century. . 

In the year 1247, the Monguls appeared before the city. Th^bader of these 
hordes summoned the inhabitants to surrender at discretion, ub their refusal 
the city was taken by storm and delivered up to plunder. Upon this occasion 
a great number of manuscripts were destroyed by the Monguls. At last they 
set fire to the town, and thousands of Mahometans and Christians perished by 
the conflagration. Some time after, the city was rebuilt by order of the Mon- 
gols, who, accofding to their well-known system of tolerance, placed in it |i 
bishop, named Sarkis. This bishop completed the building of the town and re- 
assembled its scattered inhabitants. After the dissolution of tlie Mongul domi- 
nion the town and fortress came into the possession of the Turks, and there peace 
was concluded between the Porte and Persia in 1735. 

Arta, or Erzenim, the now prevailing name for the c^y and fortress of Karin, 
or Theodosiopolis, is built in a plain of two and a half geographical miles, sur- 
rounded partly with ditches and entrenchments, and partly with hills. The 
town consists of three divisions, — the fortress, tlie city, and the suburbs. 

The fortress is called by the Moslems lish Kalah (that is, Fort Itsh), Jx is 
built upon a high hill and has twelve towers, which are all higher than thosie at 
Constantinople. Thafortress may easily be bombarded and set fire to from one 
of the neighbouring huls, called Topdach (Cannon Hill), which Christians name 
the Sacred Sicily because the ruins of an old church are found there. Within 
the fortress there is also a mint, where, by command of the Sultan, money was 
formerly coined. Itsh Kalah has only one gate by which it is accessible, and 
the wooden magazines which contain the provisions for the garrison are without 
the gate. 

The city itself is surrounded by a triple wall of stone. The inner wall, next 
to th6 fortress, is called by the Armenians Nachabarisb (signifying first wall), 
the outermost, Krkeneharish (double wall), and the third, or middle wall, J?f- 
sarhischen. The breadth of these ^alls amounts to ten feet, and there is room 
enough between them for four waggons to drive abreast. In time of war the in- 
habitants of the surrounding places took shelter within the walls, and for that 
reason part of every house and habitation in the city was kept unoccupied. The 
first wall is very high, the outermost is lower, but is surrounded by a deep ditch, 
and stands at a good distance from the middle one, the Hisarbischen. 

£^h wall Ijps four gates, placed opposite to each other, and from each gate a 
bridge passeato the intrenchment of the next rampart; the number of towers in 
the three walls is seventy-two. The city is inhabited by Turks and 
and according to the calculation of Indschidschean, the Armen|in historian, it 
reckons lOO nnn Mussulman and 30,000 Christian inhabitants.^ A great par^ 
^ ^ — : , — • 

_ Indschidscheaifc, in his calcination, uses th^ord Dun, which literally means^wi- 
fm ; but this mutt be regarded as an exagger|Kd mpde of expression. 
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of ;t}ie population consists of foreign merchants, wh6 have taken np their abode 
in Erzenim for the convenience of trade. • 

There are excellent springs of water in the city itself as well as in the suburbs. 
Two Armenian churches stand near to each other in the suburbs; both called,' as 
Armenian places of worship in general are, the churches of the Son of God C 
duadsdin The people distinguish them by the names of the Upper and the 
Lower church. In these, only the^ internal part nearest the altar is built ^m 
the foundation with stone, in the manner of very old edifices; the exterior /^/en- 
tirely of wood. The burial-place for the Armenians is in the upper church, and 
there many celebrated men of that nation have been interred. Tliere is also a 
Greek church, though few Greek families reside in Erzerum, and ail speak Ar- 
menian. This church, which is in a state of dilapidation, is called the church of 
St. Theodorus. ^ ^ 

The greater number of Mosques, of which there are in the whole city above 
two hundred, were formerly churches. The most noted, ,and largest of all, has 
seven gates, and is situated in the middle of the city ; it is called Ulz dschamin. 
This, likewise^' was a church in early times, and is said to have borne the name 
of St. Stephen’s. There are several Armenian cloisters in the neighbourhood of 
the city. 

Erzerum possesses, besides the palace of the Pascha, many stately buildings. 
The Caravansary is considered one of the finest in all Asia, for Erzerum, as has 
already been remarked, becomes annually the mart of a great part of Western 
a^d Central Asia. The caravans from Tiflis to Erzerum accomplish the jour- 
ney in fifteen days, and from Erzerum commercial relations with the Persian 
Gulf and every other part of Asia may easily be formed and maintained. 
Though Russia may not reap all the advantages held out to it by Gamba from a 
direct intercourse by land with India, and admitting many of Gamba’s represen- 
tations to be exaggerate^}, this much is certain, — ^that the trade with India was, 
in the early ages, carried on by land with the greatest profit, and it is highly 
probable that it might now be advantageously renewed, notwithstanding that the 
English assert, for reasons easily to be conceived, that all attempts to regain a 
oomtpercial route with India by land, are absurd and romantic.*^ The country 
rou&d Erzerum abounds in metals and ores, and, consequently, there are in the 
city several gold and silversmiths, and still more worker^ in iron and copper, 
whose shops are, usually, as iii the old German towns, all together in one street. 
Ibese handicrafts are chiefly carried on by the Armenians, who are in pos- 
session of nearly all the trade of the place, and are considered to be the most 
frugal and industrious people of Western Asia. 

All merchandize carried to Erzerum must pay a custom duty ; but it makes 
an important difference, whether the commodity is of Turkish or Russian, or of 
Persian origin. A veiy considerable trade is carried on with the Turkish province 
Kerman. Besides wljat is paid to the Custom-house, there are excise duties vary- 
ing according to the articles of trade, and those duties are fixed by particular 
Tariffs. The Armenian geographer, Indschitischean, has printed a Tariff, in- 
cluding all kinds of imports, which we would insert here were we not confident 
ftiat it must have received some important modifications since that time, (1806) 
and, therefore, cannot be expected to be correct. The tax on all goods brought 
from the kingdom of Turkey and from Russia, amounted at that time to four 
per cent. ; but on the productions of Persia, eleven per cent., which is the tax 
imposed on all foreign wares imported into Persia itself. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Erzerum produces Rye and' Indian Corn,' 
but there is a deficiency in the produce of the garden. Fruits are procured 
from the Paschfidik Ascbelzich, or Achelzik, where they grow in abundance. 

people have many proverbs and sayings expressive of the reciprocal pro* 
aucpve relStions of these two Paschaliks. There is also a sc^cit]^" pf i^-«wood 
^ round Erzerum, and dried cows’ dung is used inst:ead.v, 


• The opinions of the most ablc^^ 
dif^ctly op^site tendency. — E d. 


^ on the subject. Col. Dillaicy Evans, havait 
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The line of operations of ifie Russian Comn)ander4n«Chief extended on o^e 
side, north-west towards the Black Sea, as far as Trebisond, or l^apesunt, and 
on iha other ^ide, south-east, to the Lake We shall, at present^ notice 
only the ndrth-wesUline, which is the more important. 

The plain in which Erzerum lies is surroundea on every side by high mountahis. 
The chain extending on the south, almost to the city, is called by the Armenians 
Tsck^halan, and its highest mount Kohaiien; the eastern chain is called 
Dev^ignon ; the western and northern, Bahian deoken and Dumly. The two 
last must passed on the road from Erzerum toTrebisond; but along that* 
road there is no fortress or place of strength capable of making any consider- 
able resistance. Here- ^e several villages inhabited partly by Armenians and 
partly by Turks. 

After two days’ march from Erzerum, on the road to Trebisond, we come to 
the plain of Sper or Isper,* situated on the river Charoch. Before the conclu- 
sion of the peace the Russians had reached this point. 

The same name for this district occurs in Moses of Chorene as f|ir back as the 
fifth century ; it formed part of the vast possessions belonging the powerflil 
Armenian family, Bakratunier, and the inhabitants were instructed in Christi- 
anity by Leont and Henoch (1441 ), two disciples of St. Miesrop. This plain is 
extremely fruitful. There are on both sides of the Charoch, large vineyards and 
orchards ; swaVms of bees house in the hollow trees of the neighbouring woodsy 
and furnish excellent honey. Before the breaking out of the Greek Revolution^ 
the number of Af menians and Greeks in Sper was not less than that Si Turks. * ^ 

The tovm and fortress of Sper, or Per, is situated in the plain of the same 
name on the Charoch. The banks of the river, which are here and there steep, 
are united at a level spot by a bridge. The town itself extends in a southnsast 
direction on both sides of the river, and its population is nine hundred famili^ 
the greater part of whom are Turks. The fortress, wl^ch is situated on a hill, 
could make but little resistance to an enterprising enemy. 

At the distance of half a day’s journey south from Sper, we come to Chok»» 
lar, the highest of the range of mountains, which is called, in the common lan- 
guage of the Armenians, Kohanan.f At the foot of this mountain, is the A/me^ 
nian cloister of St.John, where the Archimandrite of the Armenian clergy of^his 
district resides. ^ ^ 

Not far from Sper is the town Babert, or, according to corrupt pronunciation,, 
Baiburth, which voluntarily submitted to the Russian commander. The Arme* 
nian historian Wartan, in the thirteenth century, makes mention of this place 
under the same name. It is the chief town of the district of Babert, in the 
Paschalik of Erzerum. The castle is situated upon a wooded eminence, on the 
north side of the town, which lies in a plain^ but is enclosed between two moun-< 
tains. The Charoch, a large and broaa stream, flows through the middle of the 
place, and washes the foot of the castle. The continual mupnuring of the moun- 
tain waters is deafening. For this reason, Babert is also called “the noise” 
ih the songs of the Armenians, babert has about 2000 inhabitants, ilm chief 
part of whom are Turks. Their principal occupation is working in metms and 
manufacturing carpets, which are interwoven with gold thread. The latter is the 
most considerable branch of the trade of this place. The city, which is inhabited 
by the Armenians, is divided into four quarters, to each of which a different 
church has given its name. 

Two leaguq^ from Babert, there are the ruins of a city. The remains of 
houses and mmparts may be seen, as wdl^as of tlfree vault^ stone churches in 
tolerably good preservation. This place*is now called Varsohahan, or Varxtihan. 


* The / w^h, in these districts, is frequently put before proper names, ia ArmiO^ 
nian preposhlnn, and means in. • * 

t In tne^minoi^language of the Armenian^ the highest of a chain of mountafiii ts # 
KohanaHi a wmrd^whieh is probably dwed from Kahan, the eminent^ tlm high 

• Priest. 
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THE LATE CAPT. r/cHARD SAINTHILL, R‘*N. 

Thk late Capt. Richard Saiiithill was born at Tupsham, in Devon, 
on the 23d of July^l739, (old style;) and by the failure in the male 
line of the elder branch of thb ^aiiithills, of Sainthill, who resi^.^tl at 
rBradninch^ was the representative of that ancient Norman famil}. 

The commencement of the naval career of Capt. Sainthill was in 
1751, wdien, at the age of about twelve yearn, he, e^itered the merchant 
service under his father's command, and continued with him and after- 
wards with an uncle until 17f>7- At this time he was appointed a 
midshipman of the St. Alban’s of 60 guns, conmianded by Capt. Webbe, 
with whom he served during the w’^ar in his ]\Ia jetty’s ships Hampton 
Court, and Antelope, having passed his examination for a Lieutenancy 

in I76J. 

The peace of 1763 appears to have blighted his ho])es of immediate 
advancement in the Navy, as he returned to the merchant service. 
Soon after the commencement of tlie American War, he was captured 
when making a voyage to New York in a ]»rovisioii transj)ort, which 
he then commanded, and taken into Dartmouth, near Boston. On 
his return to England after this piece of ill-fortune, JMr. Sainthill was 
placed in command of the Earl of Sandwich, a letter of manjue, of 20 
guns, belonging to the firm of JMessrs. Isaac and Benjamin Lester, of 
Poole. In this vessel he succeeded in capturing a French West India- 
man, homeward-bouiicl, after a s])irited engagement of several glasses." 
The Inditiiiian was valued at £30,000, and w'ould have amply recom- 
pensed him for his former disappointments; but these anticipations 
vanished, on being himself captured with his prize, seventeen days 
aft^'r, by three French |hijjs of the line, and taken into Brest. Mr. 
Sainthill was not detained long as a prisoner in Fratice, and was allow- 
ed to return to England on his p«orole, in exchange for the Captain of 
the Modeste, a French Indiaman, Mons. Lefer de Chantelon, who was 
then a prisoner of war in England, By his a])plication to the Earl of 
Sandwich, then first Lord of the Admiralty, followed by that of his 
employers, Messrs. Lester, this exchange was readily effected. We 
subjoin a letter from JMons. de Chantelon to Mr. Sainthill relating to 
it, as a document of sucli a nature in this time of peace carries with it 
some degree of novelty. < 

(traxslatkd rRoM ml' oruuxai.) 

Ashbiirtoo, I’eb. 5th, 1779. 

Sir, — T have received your letter, and am very anxious that the steps you are 
taking, and those i am myself ahoul to ado])t, may suceei'd in causing you to 
remain in your own country and in sending me hack to mine. 1 have written 
to Messrs. Peter TheUusson, in London, to assist you with their giaod offices : I 
have also had the honour to write to <^..ord Shelburne, and have hud my request 
to him seconded by Capt. C-osby, serving in the squadron of Admiral Keppcl, 
and who, I am Aiformed, is an intimate acquaintance of tlie former. 1 request 
4 /:ou to conjmunicate with my Lord Shelburne, as weW as with Mei^j^rs. P. Thel- 
iusspii and Company, wlio cannot fail to add much weiglit to our just Is^dicitations. 

I have the honou^to be, with p^'rfecl consT^eratiorf, 

Your servant, ’ 

Moss. LkJ’ER of ClIANTF.l.ON. 
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Released from his parole, and desirous of distinguisto^ifeims^lf iijL 
the naval service of his country, it became Mr. SainthilFs. flrst care t0 
seeltTTis ad%iincement in that profession fur which his experience had; 
80 well fitted him.* Amongst the various means he employed to oblaiH 
his wishes, we find in the following letter from his friend Mr. Lester, 
addressed to the Earl of Sandwich, in terms quite characteristic of the 
timel^ie interest he felt in his welfare. * 

• Poole, Feb. 27th, 1779. 

TVTy Loud, — I return you my thanks for the liberty you have been pleased to 
procure for ( lupt, Hich*drd Saiiithill, of our ship, the Karl of Sandwich, taken 
by ill* French : from the very jirecarious situation of the times, Capt. SiiinthiU 
would be happy to servo on board any of his Majesty’s ships of war; he has 
passed examination for a Lieutenant as far back as 17(31, and would be a great 
acquisition to any of hfli Majfesty’s captains that may be in want of lieutenants 
of skill, sobriety, and a thorough knowledge of their business : if it sliould be 
convenient to your Lordship to appoint him to that station, you would atld to 
the many obligations already conferred on. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and obliged humble servunl, 

Br, N J A M i i\ L r s r t u . 

This recommendation, with one equally favourable from *1116 late 
Capt. Sir A. S. Hammond, were attended to by Lord Sandwich, wlio^ 
appointed JMr. Sainthill a Lieutenant of iiis Majesty’s armed brig the 
Countess of Scarborough, of 20 guns, on the 15th of June, 1770* He 
was some time acting in the command of this vessel, and whilst em- 
ployed in the North Sea, in company with II. J\L*S. Sera])is, encoun- 
tered tlie squadron of the celebrated Paul Jones, off Flaiiihorough 
Head. The details of this action, given in the dispatch of Captain, 
afterwards Sir Richard Pearson, who commanded the Serapis, make 
but little mention of the conduct of the Countess of Scarborough Vu 
which vessel Lieut, ^ai nth ill served, and wc are therefore induced to 
give the following Tetter, containing an account of it, written by him 
when at the Texel to his Father-in-law in Hertfordshire. 

Dear Sir, — 1 have no doubt of your having lujard long before this of oJir mis- 
fortune in being taken, the particulars of which are as lollovv. On the ult. 
being then in company with 11. M. S. Serapis and the convoy from J'’.lsuieur, 
about four o’clock iu the afterimon, several of In* merchant slops to windward 
hoisted their colours at the inast-liead, and tired guns ; and soon ader wc s]>oko 
with one of them, who acquainted us that a boat had l)epn*{iboaid of him, and 
informed him that the shqis wbiel^were then in siglit otf Marn borough Head, 
were a Freneli squadron, consisting of two ships of 40 guns, one of 3^, and 
a snow. The Seiapis being then about four miles to, lee^^ar{i, we iunncdiately 
bore away, made the signal to s]>eak with her, and eleare/1 the sluj) tor action. 
About half-past five, our Ca])tain went on hoard to receive directions from Capt. 
Pearson, and soon returned with orders to kec]) iu a close line of battle astern 
of the Serapis. We then hacked our main-top-sail, and laid by for tlie euotny's 
ships, which w^rt* coming down with all their saij si't, there being little wind. 
We afterwards found them to be the IknfUonime Kichard, of 40 guns, com- 
manded by Paul Jones, who was the (’oinmodore ; the Alliance^of 3(3 guns, an 
American frigate, commanded by a Fren<“hinan; the Pallas, a Trench friguUt, 
under Ameri^ii colours; and a snow, of twelve guns. About hall-piVil seven, 
the Bon H^ilnme Richard^ began the engagement with the Serapis; at the same 
time the Alliance ifired her brc^idside into which wo returned, and continued 
rt^lgaging her about half an hour, when sbf^jfot sp far astern, that our guns could 
U. S. JoiJRN. No. 13. Jan. 1830. d 
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not be brought .to bear on her, nor did she seem desirous of again coming up- 
*By this time the Pallas, which sailed heavily, and had not yet been able to come 
up, was near us, and in a few miinaites came under our stern, apd gave iir her 
broadside. We then continued to engage lier nearly one hour and a half, when 
our ship being much damaged in her hull, mast, and rigging, the braces, bow- 
lings, ike. being shot away, seven of our guns dismounted, and twenty-five mv.n 
killed and woundeefi we struck to this shij>, which had behaved iiobl;^ The 
Alliance, which had all this time kept a-stern, now came up end hailed <!mr ship, 
and then stood under an easy sail town ids the Serapis, winch had from the 
beginning been literally yard-arm engaged with Jones, the ships being lashed 
alongside each other, so that the lower-deck guns of ,eitt*h could not be run out, 
and both ships were several times on fire. In tins situation, the Sera]»is, having 
engaged both ships for some time, was also under the neeessity ofiStriking, and 
soon <ifter her main-mast w ent oviTboard. The lion 11 onime It ichard was almost 
lorn to pieces, had seven f'e(‘t water in her hold, and wa*., on fire near the maga- 
zine at tins time. Capt. Pearson was in tins dreadful situation great part of the 
night, in danger of being blown up or sinking, winch certainly would have hap- 
pened if the weather had not been very fine. The following day they got out the 
powder, and all the men, except a few of the wounded; and we had the satis- 
faction to see the Bon llomme Kicliard go down. The number of killed and 
wounded it is impossible to give you any account of at present, but you must 
suppose it is very considerable ; yicrbaps, iu*ar .‘lOO in tins slnyi ; and upwards 
of 100 in the Serapis: in the Pallas 16 or Ifi, who are all dead. 

Yours, &c. 

The following is a comparative view of the force of the vessels en- 
igaged. 

Bon Hotnmc Richard, 4^ gnus, and 375 men, 
coiniiiandcd by PaulJones*. Seiajus, 10 guns, Capi. K. i\‘ai»on. 

Alliance 300 men 40 guns, Cotmtesk of SoailMumigli, *20 guna. 

Pallas 27.5 men 30 guns. (Vews .unountuig to 3S0 men. Capt. Picrcey, 

Vengeance 75 in<‘ii 14 guna# 


Ships 4. Men 1,025. Ouns jlO. ,Shipit 2. Men .'IHO. (iuiis 00. 

Killed and wounded unkimwn. Killed ^pd wounded 120. 

The result of this action,* in whicli there was so great a disparity of 
force between the contending ships, was higlily honourable to the van- 
quished party : the safety of a convoy had been secured at an import- 
ant period, and the commanding officer received those rewards which 
his bravery had merited. 

On his return from the Texel in J7B0, Lieut. Sainthill was appoint- 
ed to H. M. S. Duke, Capt. Sir C. Douglas, one of the ships forming 
the Channel' fleet ; and was present ii! her at the relief of Gibraltar, 
under Admiral Darby. The Duke was afterwards one of the ships of 
Sir George Rodney’s squadron in the action with the Count de Grasse, 


* ** This is allowed to have been one of the most sanguinary actions recorded in 
naval annals. It was on this occasion that Capt. J’earson nceived tke honour of 
Knighthood, and the freedom of*^ieveral .seaport towns. 'J'hc corporation ^f Scarborough, 
from whence the action was witnes.sed, as also the Jloyal Exchange Assuiance Com- 
pany, respectivejiy presented him with elegant boxes, on which were ajipropriate inscrip- 
tions.”— iVflwa/ Chrmnclc, vol. 24. 

^ It was asserted by Incut. Sainthill, and corroborated by the ofilcers ‘-‘of the two Eng- 
lisll ships, that one of the frigates which had engaged tfie i ountess olbiScarborough, 
fir^ several broadsides into Paul Joryes’s ship purppsely, mistaking him for the latter 
vessel. He was mufdi disliked by theis’ who served under hpn, and this cireumstan. - 
i|trongly confirms the opinion formed of Ls general character. 
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in the West Indies. After the action, it devolved on Lielit. Sainjhill 
to conduct the French frigate L'Aimable to Jamaica. Here he was 
appointed First-Lieutenant of H. M. Unicorn, Capt. Archer ; and on 
the voyage to fenglimd this ship heat oif an American privateer of 
much superior force. 

The services of Lieut. Sainthill had already eviifbed his zeal and ac- 
tivmjr, and shortly after being paid olf from the Unicorn » he received 
an appointment of an arduous and harassing nature. In the com-* 
inencement of the war of 1 he was nominated Agent of Transports 
afloat at Cork, and* ©onducted a body of troops to the Weser and Os- 
teml. The able manner in which he performed this service called 
forth the^ highest eulogium of Capt. Moriarty, who attended the em- 
barkation of the troops at Cork, and who, in a letter to the Navy 
Board, asserts that his zeal and activity could only be equalled hy 
the accuracy of his judgment and the justness of his dispositions.*' In 
recommending him for promotion, lest his so doing might be attributed 
to interested motives, he adds, that previous to his arrival in Cork, be 
knew nothing of Lieut. Sainthill, and could, therefore, have no other 
motive in recommending him, than to perform a duty to the service, 
and a justice ito merit. A letter of thanks from the Navy •Board for 
the promptness of the embarkation was the reply to this, in wliicii 
Lieut. Sainthill was promised not to be overlooked. 

The good o])inion entertained at the Navy Board of Lieut. Sainthill's 
abilities, from the above favourable testimony, and the friendship of 
Sir A. Hammond, soon ])rocured him an ap])oiniment in that line of 
service for which he had proved himself so well (pialified. In the 
month of September it was determined to send rein for cemenls 

of troops to Lord Hood for the relief of Toulon, to which service Lieut. 
Sainthill was immediately appointed. In February 1794, he accord- 
ingly sailed from Cork, in company with ten sail of transports, having 
on board the 12th Regiment of Dragoons, under convoy of his Majesty's 
ships Irresistible, WincheLsea, and Ct^res. After experiencing bad 
weather, in which the conv.oy were dispersed, Lieut. Sainthill’s ship, 
in company with three others, arrived off Toulon, but narrowly escaped 
being captured by a Spanish frigate wdiicb had chased them. 

Mr. Saintliill was now in a part of the world where the most active 
operations of waj were going forward, and in a species of service wdiich 
called for the utmost exertions from one in the very •responsible station 
in which he Avas placed. Tlfe duty of Agent of Transports is Avell 
known by our readers to be no easy nature in time of war, add the 
present period was by no means calculated to make it so. Having 
arrived too late to be c»f service at Toulon, he was directed to proceed to 
Civita Vecchia, and had the good fortune for his services at this place 
to receive the following acknowledgment from Pope Pius the Sixth, 
which was thus communicated to him by Sif John Cox Hippisley. 

• 

Rome, 13th June, 1794. 

Sir, — At the request of his Eminence tlie Cardinal Secretary of State, T have 
the pleasur^to transmit to you a gold medal, which it is his Holiness’s dcsirgi# 
that you wjjf accept as a mark of his particular esteem, and as a rediembn^nce 
of your being hi| guest ftt Civita Vecchia, commanding the convoy of his Ma- 
)*sty’s 12th Regiment of LigllV Dragoons. ^ 

1 beg to inclose a copy of his Eminent’s letter on occasion of my annouy- 

D 2 
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not be brought, to bear on her, nor did she seem desirous of again coining up. 
‘By this time the Pallas, which sailed heavily, and had not yet been able to come 
up, was near us, and in a few minutes came under our stern, a»d gave* us her 
broadside. W e then continued to engage her nearly one Ijour and a half, when 
our ship being much damaged in her hull, mast, and rigging, the braces, bow-- 
lings, &c. being shot away, seven of our guns dismounted, and twenty-five men 
killed and woundedj we struck to this ship, which had behaved nobl^ The 
Alliance, which had all this time kept a-stern, now came up and hailed <mrship, 
and then stood under an easy sail towards the Serapis, which b^^^d from the 
beginning been literally yard-arm engaged with Jones, the ships being lashed 
alongside each other, so that tlie lower-deck guns of could not be run out, 
and both ships were several times on fire. In this situation, the Serapis, having 
engaged both ships for some time, was also under the necessity of^strikiiig, and 
soon after her main-mast went overboard. The Bon Homme lUcbard was almost 
torn to pieces, had seven feet water in her hold, and wau on fire near the maga- 
zine at this time. Capt. Pearson was in this dri'adfiil situation great part of the 
night, in danger of being blown up or sinking, which certainly would have hap« 
pened if the weather had not been very fine. The following day they got out the 
powder, and all the men, except a few of the wounded ; and we had the satis- 
faction to see the Bon Homme Richard go down. The number of killed and 
wounded it is impossible to give you any account of at present, but you must 
suppose j^t is very considerable ; perhaps, near 300 in this ship ; and upwards 
|.of 100 in the Serapis : in the Pallas 16 or 18, who are all dead. • 

Yours, &c. 


The following is a comparative view of the force of the vessels en- 
Igaged. 


Bon Homme Richard, guns, and 375 men, 
commanded by Paul Jones, 
iklliancc 300 men 40 guns. 

Pallas 275 men 36 guns. 

Vengeance 75 men 14 guns. 

Serapis, 40 guns, Capt. R. Pearson. 

Countess of Seal borough, 20 guns. 

Cre^s amounting to 380 men. Capt. Piercey. 

"" Ships 4. Men 1,025. Guns 1 30. j 

Killed and wounded unkno-wn. 1 

Ships 2. Men 380. Guns 00. 

Killed i(;}d wounded 120. 


The result of this action,* in which there was so great a disparity of 
force between the contending ships, was highly honourable to the van- 
quished party : the safety of a convoy had been secured at an import- 
ant period, and the commanding officer received those rewards which 
his bravery had merited. 

On his return from the Texel in 1780, Lieut. Sainthill was appoint- 
ed to H. M. S. Duke, Capt. Sir C. Douglas, one of the ships forming 
the Channel' fleet ; and was present in her at the relief of Gibraltar, 
unda* Admiral Darby. The Duke was afterwards one of the ships of 
Sir George Rodney's squadron in the action with the Count de Grasse, 


• “ This is allowed to have been one of the most sanguinary actions recorded in 
naval annals. It was on this occasion that Capt. Pearson receive^ the honour of 
Knighthood, and the freedom ofeeveral seaport towns. The corporation cf Scarborough, 
from whence tlie action was witnessed, as "also the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany, respectivejjy presented him with elegant boxes, on which were appropriate inscrip- 
tions."— 'JViiuai Chroyiicle, vol. 24. 

It was asserted by Lieut. Sainthill, and corroborated by the ofiicers^of the two Eng- 
lish ships, that one of the frigate? which had engaged t|e Countess ol^^^rfaorou^, 
several broadsides into Paul Joms’s ship puipgsely, mistaking him for the latter 
vessel. He was much disliked by tholfe who served under him, and this circumstaW 
i||rattcrlv the oninion formed of nis fireneral character. 
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in the West Ipdies. After the action, it devolved on Lient. Sain^hiil 
to conduct the French frigate L'Aimable to Jamaica. Here he was 
af^^inted First-Lieutenant of H. M. fe. Unicorn, Capt. Archer ; and on 
the voyage to fenglaiid this ship beat oif an American privateer of 
much superior force. 

The services of Lieut. Sainthill had already eviifbed his zeal and ac- 
tiv^, and shortly after being paid off from the Unicorn, he received 
an appointment of an arduous and harassing nature. In the com-* 
mencement of the war of 1793, he was nominated Agent of Transports 
afloat at Cork, and* ©onducted a body of troops to the Weser and Os- 
teiid. The able manner in which he performed this service called 
forth th^ highest eulogium of Capt. Moria^ty, who attended the em- 
barkation of the troops at Cork, and who, in a letter to the Navy 
Board, asserts that his zeal and activity could only be equalled by 
the accuracy of his judgment and the justness of his dispositions." In 
recommending him for promotion, lest his so doing might be attributed 
to interested motives, he adds, that previous to his arrival in Cork, he 
knew nothing of Lieut. Sainthill, and could, therefore, have no other 
motive in recommending him, than to perform a duty to the service, 
and a justice «to merit. A letter of thanks from the Navy*Board for 
the promptness of the embarkation was the reply to this, in whion 
Lieut. Sainthill was promised not to be overlooked. 

The good opinion entertained at the Navy Board of Lieut. Sainthiirs 
abilities, from the above favourable testimony, and the friendship of 
Sir A. Hammond, soon procured him an appointment in that line of 
service for which he had proved himself so well qualified. In the 
month of September 1793, it was determined to send reinforcements 
of troops to Lord Hood fiir the relief of Toulon, to which service Lieut. 
Sainthill was immediately appointed. In February 1794, he accord- 
ingly sailed from Cork, in company with ten sail of transports, having 
on board the 12th tegiinent of Dragoons, under convoy of his Majesty's 
ships Irresistible, Winch elsea, and Ceres. After experiencing bad 
weather, in which the conyoy were dispersed, Lieut. Sainthill's ship, 
in company with three others, arrived off Toulon, but narrowly escaped 
being captured by a Spanish frigate \vhich had chased them. 

Mr. Sainthill was now in a part of the world where the most active 
operations of wajj were going forward, and in a species of service which 
called for the utmost exertions from one in the verv*responsible station 
in which he was placed. Tlfe duty of Agent ot Transports is well 
known by our readers to be erf no easy nature in time of war, add the 
present period was by no means calculated to make it so. Having 
arrived too late to be of service at Toulon, he was directed to proceed to 
Civita Vecchia, and had the good fortune for his services at this place 
to receive the following acknowledgment from Pope Pius the Sixth, 
which was^thus communicated to him by Siy John Cox Hippisley. 

Rome, 13th June, 1794. 

Sir, — At the request of his Eminence the Cardinal Secretary of State, I bare 
the pleasur^to transmit to you a gold medal, which it is his Holiness’s desir^* 
tliat you wj|f accept as a mark of his particular esteem, and as a reihembri^uoe 
of your beim hi| guest ftt Civita Veccnia, commanding the convoy of his Ma^ 
Jfsty’s 12th Regiment of Ligift Dragoons, y 

1 beg to inclose a copy of his Eminenle's liftter on occasion of my atittOUiy- 
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ing to him Sir James Erskino’s orders for the recall of the regiment;, with his 
thanks for the attention it had received from his Holiness’s (Jovernment. On 
the receipt of your letter, which had •been transmitted some days a/terwarde hy 
the Governor of Civita Vecchia, his Holiness expressed equal satisfaction that 
both departments of his Majesty’s service should have been alike gratified in 
their accommodation at that place, and immediately ordered his minister to pre* 
pare this mark of his &teem, which* I have so much pleasure in conveying to its 
destination. I have the honour to be, Sir, ^ 

* Your very obedient and humble servant, 

J. Cox Hippisley. 

•>9 

The medal was struck in commemoration of the Pope’s restoring the harbour 
of Civita Vecchia to its present state. *' 

I will beg the favour of you, Sir, to make my best respects to my Eord Hood. 

Lieut. Sainlhill, late Commanding the Convoy of 
His Majesty’s Transports at Civita Vecchia. 

FROM THE CHAMBERS OF THE VATICAN, MAY 30, 1704. 

The special consideration which the Holy Father has always had, and will 
have, for the illustrious and generous English nation, makes him seize this occa- 
sion of the residence of an Ihiglish regiment in (hvita Vecchia, to give them 
nroofs of itf: and as he has reason to applaud the regular condilct of the troops, 
he has determined to convince thtnn of his pe rfect satisfaction, by the present of 
a gold medal to each ofticer, including the Hon. Gen. Stuart and Sir James 
Erskine, though absent. 

• But as those medals, twelve in number, are not ready, nor can be completed 
before the departure of jhe regiment from C'lvita Vecchia, it will be the care of 
the Holy father to give them as soon as possible to Mr. Hippisley, that he may 
send them to the respective oflicers, and be at the same time the interpreter of 
the sentiments of affection, and the particular esteem which he preserves, not 
only /or the nation at large, but for eveiy' individual of it. 

The Cardinal Zelade, Secretary of State, in participating these Pontifical dis- 
positions to Mr. llipfiisley, Member of the British Parl^iment, offers himself 
always ready at his command, and assures him of his particular esteem. 

From Civita Vecchia IMr. Sainthill was ordered to Corsica, where 
he was employed under Lord Nelson at the sieges of Calvi and Bastia* 
The following letters, containing directions which he received from 
Lord Nelson, will convey some idea of the active duties attached to his 
station. 

• Aug. 5th, 1 794. 

Sir, — You vdll let me know in the course jpf the day, how many people each 
ship ofcyonr division will carry, without incoiyreiiience, for a very short voyage : 
also, if you have water and provisions for the number of people your ships will 
carry : also let me know what men are on shore belonging to ships of your divi- 
sion, in case Agamemnon should not return before the transports are wanted. 

I wish to see you with the return, and let me know if there are any transports 
here, except of yours and Lieut. Caine’s division. 

^ I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 
lieut. Sainthill, Agent for Transports^ . Horatio** Nelson. 

I Camp, Aug. 7th, 1794, 

Sir,— All the transports under your direction to be moved directly to this bay, 
and.anchofed under our Camp. I have directed all the transports^i^n h^re. to 
be sent to your assistance ; but you will get your ships as res4y to weigh as 
possible before their arrival. I am, Sir, yOur very humble ser^ip^ t < Ns?. 

Lieut. Sainthill. Horatio NatspNii 
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And the following hurried acknowledgment of his services on these 
occasions is to be appreciated when coij^ing from such a source. 

* Agamemnon, Calvi, Aug. 14th, 1794. 

Dear Sir,— Your readiness at all times to expedite the King s service 1 shall 
always bear my testimony of, and therefore 1 have no doubt but you have got 
all t|^ barrel powder from the shore on boar(| the Scarborough, which I hope is 
500 OiVrels: if she should not be sailed for biorenza, pray expedite lier as soon 
as possible, and don’t keep her for a few barrels. I sliall be otf llevelatta F^oint • 
nearly all day to-morrow : let her join me, and I will see her safe into port. 
Should the Agamemncai not be there, she will jiroceed by herself. I have written 
a linf to Capt. McNamara about her. 

I am, dear Sir, very truly yours, 

* ^ Horatio Nelson. 

Ideut. Sainthill, Agisnt for Transports. 

The active services afloat of Lieut. Sainthill may here be said to 
have terminated. In December 171^4, he was ordered to return to 
Ireland with a fleet of transports, and when off the mouth of the Shan- 
non, had a narrow escape from being captured by a French fleet, 
through which, according to liis log, he actually passed in a thick fog. 
He arrived afterwards safely in this river with all the ships of his fleet. 

The next aftpointment Mr. Sainthill received, was that of ^losidentj^ 
Agent of Transports at Cork, in ; but in consequence of a reduc- 
tion which was ordered to be made in this department by Mr. Pitt, he 
was discharged in the course of the following year. On this occasion 
it was the misfortune of Mr. Sainthill to be the junior officer appoint- 
ed, by a few days only ; and on his retirement lie deceived the warmest 
approbation of his conduct from Sir A. Hammond, with the assurance 
of his desire to serve him. After this reduction, Lieut. Sainthill was 
unemployed during the remainder of the war until 1B14, when he was 
superannuated with the rank of Commander, as an acknowledgnumt 
for his past service^ Had Mr. Sainthill adopted the high road of his 
profession, his zeal and abilities would in all probability have obtained 
him that preferment which he sought for; but it was his fortune to 
pursue another, in which greater difficulties are encountered and pro- 
motion more distant. In this he persevered, and performed his duty 
with satisfaction to his superiors. 

In 1797> Capt. Sainthill had received the appointment from the 
Irish Government of Agent of Transports for Convicts from Ireland 
to New South Wales. Although a duty coinparafively insignificant 
to his former, this was sufficient to employ a mind ever bent on naval 
concerns ; and he retained this*appointment until the year 1824, when, 
in consequence of some arrangements, the office was entirely removed 
from Ireland. Being now at the advanced age of 86, he could no 
longer look for employment, and having two sons in the same pro- 
fession which he had followed from his youth, his first wish was for 
their advancement. His own services, in Jiis opinion, had not met 
their due reward, and with the hopes that his son, Mr. G. A. Saint- 
hill, then at sea, might benefit by them, he petitioned tli|* Lords of the 
Admiralty, in 1825, for his promotion. His application was unsuccess-^^ 
ful, and Liimt. Sainthill is still serving as First-Lieutenant off!. M.^8.* 
Isis. Diisappointed in* reitjizing the imtural wishes of a parent, and 
idtapable of ferther .service himself, h» aie^ at the advanced age of 89^ 
after a life devoted to the naval servira of his country. 
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REMARKS ON THE MILITARY SURVEYING 'SYSTEMS* 

AS DETAILED IN PAGES 176, &C. OF NO. 8, OF THE UNITED IfeERVICE JOURNAL. 

To thf Editor of the Uriiied Service Journal, 

Sir, — ^As it appears to be the aim of your writings to hold an impartiarsuper- 
intendence and review of all which may be through your Journal laid before the 
public, perhaps it will be permitted to one of those wlio admire the spirit 
which actuates your work, to place before the public few remarks on your re- 
view in pages 176 and following, On Miliiahy Sijrve'\ ino. * 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 

• 

Between the inodes of expressing the situation of objects in a coun- 
try, which is the essential substance of military drawing, there must 
be so much difference or degrees of detail and exactitude required, that 
it appears hardly just to condemn any system which professes to enable 
an officer in command to arrive at a clearer knowledge of the situation 
of the several tracts of country, or of the objects in general around him, 
^than hah been usually within his attainment by former systems of 
drawing. It may be asserted by many of your military readeis, that 
by themselves, in the field itself, they can by common reconnoitring at 
the time of action obtain sufficient insight into all the localities of 
their position. Without referring back to the examples of the most 
distinguished warriors in past times, or looking to the conduct of the 
officers of, Alexander in his advance to India, or to tliat of Napoleon, 
whose knoAvn predilection for military plans your Journal has already 
noticed, it must, on a little deliberate consideration, appear sufficiently 
ewdent how much advantage an officer must receive from any clear 
detail of the localities. ^ 

Personal experience has enabled me only to speak as to one instance 
of the value set upon such detail. A general officer, who was ever con- 
sidered as least likely to respect any system but that of obtaining 
knowledge by the arme blanche, was ordered to advance his brigade ; 

I had been directed to prepare an outline of the country through which 
he was to pass, but it was not complete. Although time pressed, the 
general would not move without his plan, saying, anything was better 
than nothing ,* and that though he had the names of the villages where 
the enemy had his advanced posts, and*" had seen them in the map of 
the Commander of the forces, it was' useless to him unless he had 
the situation of such posts and villages. With my very incomplete 
plan, the general set out perfectly contented. 

No ill-timed or needless apprehension ever could be laid to the 
charge of this officer, for never had a brigade a leader less subject to 
such accusation of want qf confidence in his own and his ^qldiers' pow- 
ers, for a few months afterwards he sealed the assurance of such with 
his blood. lover of Romance would say, 

‘ Peace to his gallant spirit ! 

He died as hearts like his should die.’* 

* 

If all countries were perfectlji flat, the sifc of tt^ns" villages, woodc^.. 
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&c. would be sufficient ; but I would ask the advocate for the system of 
light and shade^ or darkness, and w^ich I hope may never lead to 
chaos, whether experience has shown him that military men can un- 
derstand and keep in " keeping of their memory” more readily the 
data of his key for reading the plan by the exact proportion of light to 
the shade in the slopes, than by the seeing printed in the heading of 
a plan* elucidated by normals, that for every mark or normal he is to 
read twenty-two feet or thirty-three feet of height. Can it not be * 
easily imagined how perplexed a general would be by his staiF-otiicer 
saying to him, No,*i'mleed, general, there is more light here than shade, 
therefore it must be so many degrees of elevation or if the whole plan 
be covered by figures, 230, 400, &c. would it not tend to confuse one 
before whom all shtuild be laid as clear as the daily state of his brigade ; 
while, on the other hand, without requiring of the reader of the plan 
to understand Algebra, it is merely required of him, if he wishes to 
know the height of any one point on the surface or side of a hill above 
the marsh or rivulet at the foot of it, to see how many of the normals 
it takes to arrive from the bottom to such point ; the less shading there 
is to such a plan the better. 

The absurdky of requiring heights of mountains or hills ia a posi- 
tion on the eve of a battle is too evident to the most superficial reade/ 
to require refutation or comment ; but because on such an occasion it 
is needless or impracticable, does it necessarily lead to such bein^ at 
all times so ? Does a force never occupy country for so loqg in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a position, as to enable an ollicier to take an outline 
with a few relative heights ? advancing by a road lined ivith positions, 
and contemplating the possibility of having to retreat by such before 
the enemy, is it then useless to devote the few hours which are not 
required for procuring cover and forage, to laying down an outline 
with a position for artillery ? though, should such ground be laid down 
by the judgment oT the eye, or light and shade proportion, the gun- 
ners might often find it impracticable to stand without traverses, or 
guard from enfilade to their battery. 

The pages of your Journal, which record the struggles of our army 
in the Teniiisula against the several evils which the soldier on service 
is heir to, contain details of inarches and countermarches with leisure 
periods especially adverted to ; would it in such cases be wholly useless 
to have drawings of the ground traversed ? Whore a nine or six- 
pounder is conveyed, surely s<b small an object as a light theodolite, 
weighing only nine pounds, add a sixty-f(»ot chain, might be carried. 

Your remarks on the Normal System, page 183, go to prove that it 
is required for such method of demonstrating the ground, to take the 
levels at every twenty -two or thirty-three feet; but on the other band, 
by considering more attentively what is required, it will be seen that 
the angles only required to be taken at, every change of pound in 
the side or slope of the hill, and* if Nature be more attentively con- 
sulted with instruments, her undulations will be found Jo be reducible 
to outlines, which are very nearly straight, much more so than most 
casual rec^noitrers would suppose. If such undulations neither arrest* 
the fire of gun^ nor give cover to man, of what import are they, anH if 
asot of any, why mqy not the military ^au omit them } 
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I sliould also wish some of your readers to recall any period of using 
paper for shading after long marches ^ or even exposure to a damp mili- 
tary store, and the remembrance of the striking effect produced by the 
bniKsh and Indian ink will be sufficient to induce them to prefer Alge- 
braic or Normal, or any signs in the world, except innumerable figures, 
to the method of ordinary shading. Etching the slopes with a pen, is 
preferable to shading in such circumstances ; but the figures for heights 
* re(}uire blank spaces left for them ; as indeed do, if the shade is dark, the 
normals ; but a plan is intelligible by the latter system from the barbs 
pointing to the heights without any shading, which the figures would 
not effect so readily. ' 

As to carrying a scale of normals (page 1B3,) one is easfily affixed 
with a scale of miles to the plan ; and if the General can read his miles 
or furlongs, he can also read the angle of the slope, though, as the head- 
ing assures him tl}e value of €»aeh normal linei^it so many feet, he needs 
no reference to scale for the simple heights or relative commands. 
Thus the result of o])erating by this system, is the obtaining a two-fold 
benefit, viz. the heights and angle, which is in opposition to your re- 
mark of a s'ni^le end by double process. The minuteness need not be 
had recourse to unless a greater exactitude be required. * 

^ The age in which we live, IVIr. Editor, allow me to remark, is any 
thing but the ago of bigotry ; and surely it is the part of the man of 
sense and discernment to extract what he shall find serviceable in any 
practice which meets his observation, leaving to the fool to be obsti- 
nately attached to ci^toms, whose chief merit in his eyes is, that they 
were such as have time out of mind existed. 

Your adoption of the system of Lieut. Siborn, who deserves much 
praise for his works on military drawing in general, (though some 
pa^s are objectionable,) shows that you are not so attached to the cus- 
toms of our fathers when found erroneous ; and it will be subject for 
commendation among all who give themselves to thfe study of tlie staff 
arrangements of military bodies, when they see that any improvement 
or alteration likely to be made in our systems, has notice and un- 
biassed judgment passed on it in the pages of your Journal. 


The author of the letter on Distinctions for Service, might have no- 
ticed the Prussian system of rewarding, by medals cast from the can- 
non taken in the campaign. The medals having inscribed on them, 
" Campaign 1803/' &c. and for a battle or siege, the person engaged 

has a cross of mpfal. 
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SUGGESTIONS IN NAVAL ECONOMY. 

BY SIR SAMUEL BENTIlAM. 

To the Editor of the United Service Journal. 

2, Lower Cownaught Place, 14th Dec. 1829. 

Sir, — In the November Number of your Journal, p. 630, your correspondenj 
F. mentions some advantages which would arise from the employment of Go- 
vernment vessels in Ueu of hired transports ; and in your last Number*! observe 
a representation of the Incompetency of an officer’s half-pay to support a family. 
Both these subjects had long since occupied my attention ; and during the time 
when the Administration of our Navy was in the hands of the Lord liigh Ad- 
miral, I drew up thg enclosed paper, which was submitted to his Royal High- 
ness, and, as I understood at the time, communicated to the Navy Board ; I 
likewise furnished a copy.ojPut to one of the members of the Select Committee 
on Finance, which was then sitting. The change which shortly afterwards took 
place in the administration of the Admiralty department, and the cessation of 
the labours of the Finance Committee, have no doubt caused this communica- 
tion to bo overlooked ; but the advantages derivable from the measures there 
proposed, still appear to me to be so important, that I am led to transmijt to 
you a copy of itiy proposals, in the hope that their publication in jiour widely- 
circulated Journal, may call attention to them in such a manner as to induce^a 
farther investigation of the subject. 

I cannot, however, but add, that at the present moment, when the state of 
Europe seems to present every prospect of a long-continued peace, it appears 
every day more and more important to adopt a measure, which, while it will be 
a source of great economy to the public, will be at flie same time a means of 
keeping up the sea habits and proficiency of our naval officers, while to them 
individually it wall diminish in a great degree the evils of half-pay, and Of little 
or no advancement; evils which will be the more severely felt, in proportion Us 
peace lasts the longer. 

I am. Sir, yOur obedient servant, 

S. Bentham. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

54, Manchester Street, 7th March, 1828, 

Sir, — I t having lately appeared to me that a great saving might be made in 
the providing for the transport of the personnel and of warfare, amount- 

ing at different times, and under different circumstances, to sums varying from 
fifty thousand pounds to more than a million per annum ; I would beg to lay 
before his Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral the following observations 
and particulars relative to this sutijeci, as also the estimates from which those 
savings appear. 

By the printed papers which I took the liberty three weeks a^o of submittip|| 
to his Royal Highness, other copies of which I at the same time sent to 
requesting they might be presented to his Royal Highness’s council, it may be 
seen that I am now laying before the public a view of some imperfections in the 
system of management under which the business of the Naval Department is 
carried on, ^ such as may (I should hpp^) be useful whenever inquiry may be 
made into the expediency of proceeding with a reform of the system, such as 
above twenty years ago was intended and commenced by two !|iccessive Boards 
of Admiral^, in as far at least as regards bis Majesty's dock-yards. 

Among tae defects in the system which 1 have been led to notice iir my oificilf 
correspondence,^ one unperceived source of bad economy in the commarcia! ^ 
and manuiactunng branchel of naval buliness, are the division of business the 
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same in its nature, and the portioning it out under the separate direction and 
management of difl’erent subordinate boards, having little or no communication 
with each other, and the great imperfection in tlie accounts kept by these separate 
boards, and in particular inasmuch as these accounts are not suited to bring to tlie 
notice of the superior authority the comparative expense of producing any given 
effect by one or other pf the different means that are employed under different 
persons, or different boards. It isf in collecting instances in support of this ge- 
neral assertion, that the saving abovementioned in the expense of providing 
means of transport, has presented itself as worthy of consideration. 

In respect to the means of effecting the purposes in question by ibe hiring of 
transports on monthly pay ; 1 liave no reason to su])pose the existence of* any 
extravagance, impropriety, or negligence in the manner in which the liirfc is 
effected, or to imagine that the accounts ke])t oftlu* expenditure for this purpose 
are less accurate or complete than those kept in any other branch 'of naval ser- 
vice ; but in regard to the fitness of these accounts for exhilnting abstracts of this 
expense, compared with the expense at which the same effect might be pro- 
duced eitlier by building vessels expressly for this purpose, and equipping them 
entirely on Government account, or by employing now in time of peace already 
existing vessels, I believe I may venture to say that no such accounts are kept 
as can exhibit any such comparative expenditure*. 

Had accounts of this nature existed, it seems probable that many of the 
savings in ^he transport service which 1 now take the liberty to submit, would 
aVready have been made ; but as it is, in submitting iny ideas to his Hoyal 
Highness, I cannot but regret that the want of recent official data on some points, 
prevents me from making more than an ap])roximation to what would he the 
real amount of the savings in question. Ihe data, however, such as 1 possess, 
indicate those savings to be as follows : — 

1st. If, instead of hiritig transports on monthly pay, vessels were employed in 
lieu, built, equipped, and manned on Government account, the annual saving, 
now in time of peace, would amount to about fifty ibousund pounds, and, in 
some times of war, to upwards of a million in a year. See Kstiriiate No. 1. 

2nd. If in time of peace, instead of hiring vessels for any transport or packet 
service, vessels of w ar were, instead of lying in ordinary, to be employed for 
those senn'ces of all kinds, the present annual saving woiiid amount to about 
two hundred thousand pounds. See Estimate No. 2. 

In submitting to his Hoyal Highness a proposal of tluKS nature, it seems in- 
cumbent on me to point out some of the collateral advantages wliich might re- 
sult from the employment of vessels of war in such services in time of peace : I 
therefore take the liberty of adding to the enclosed estimates a short statement 
of these advantages, together with answers to some objections which might be 
likely to present tliemselves in regard to the measures in question. 

' I am. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

S. Bentham, 


COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 

Amongst the collateral advantages which might be made to result from the 
employment of Government vessels for the services in question, instead of hiring 
transports and packets, the following ma.y .^eem worthy of consideration. 

1st. Considering that the desideraia in ships to render them the most fit for 
transport service, are nearly similar to those requisite in vessels intended for 
general warfare, if ships built for the use of his Majesty’s service are generally 
more efficient thJ[n those built for the service of priv,ate individuals, belter ships 
jwould thus be obtained for the transport service. If, on the contraiy, any of the 
Gov^ramerft built ships should be found inferior, such inferiority b^ing brought 
^ to notice, could not fail to tend to improvement, as there can be no doubt but 
that Government might build vessels as good in aft respects as any private in- 
di^duals. ‘ ' 
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2nd. The affording greater facility to the arming all transports in such manner 
as may be thought most desirable, whether intended to sail with or without 
coh^oy. * 

3rd. Tlie having on board vessels employed in this important service, no 
other personnel tlian such as are subject to military discipline. 

4tb. The affording an opportunity in time of peace for experimental observa^ 
tions on the sailing and other properties of*vessels, without the additional ex- 
pense *of sending out vessels to sea for that purpose only. 

5th. The employing officers of his Majesty’s Navy instead of captains and* 
mates of merchantmen, thereby keeping in actual service and in coii*tant readi- 
ness in the event of war, (with the advantage to themselves of full pay without 
extiU expense to the public) a number of naval officers, who might otherwise be 
passing their time on shore with little advantage to themselves or to the public. 

6th. The Ireeping in time of peace a considerable number of petty officers and 
seamen under discipftiie and in habits of actual service at sea, instead of forcing 
them to seek emjdoyiiient elsewhere, or leaving them on board ships in ordinary, 
in the demoralizing and uiiinstnictive service of liarbour duty ; advantages 
which would, no doubt, be found productive of material energy and dispatch at 
the forming any armament on the breaking out of war. 

7th. The saving the expemse of keeping ships in ordinary, or, at least, as many 
of them as might be thus emiiloyed m time of peace ; and the being enabled at th^ 
same time to apply to use a number of ships and of various articles^ (d* which a 
provision is necessarily kej.t m store, although liable to decay, thus affording aA 
o])portuuity of substituting new ships and stores in their lieu ; and farther, on the 
conclusion of a peace, the being enabled to employ on this service a quantity of 
perishable stores, which would otherwise be to be sold at a considerable loss. 

8ih. The affording advantageous employment to a considerable number of 
shipwrights and other artificers in the building or repaittof such vessels, whereby 
that number of the most efficient and deserving workmen might be kept together 
during peace, ready to effect tlie outfit of a fleet on the breaking out of a war. 

9th. As ( lovcrnment is already provided with docks, slips, basins, workshops, 
and other accommodations, together with the necessary superintending officers, 
the building and repair of vessels for this as well as for all other purpbscH 
might, in timt^ of peAce, bo effected on Government account cheaper than in a 
private establishment, where the Proprietor must be indemnified for the interest 
of his capital laid out in providing such accommodations. Besides that t)je 
permanency of Government establishments, and the certainty of Govorninoiit pay- 
ments, afford the means of acquiring materials and workmanship at a less ex- 
pense than they can he provided by private individuals. 

loth. Should ships of war be employed during peace as transports, the having 
always afloat in different ]iarts of the w^orld, where troops and stores are sent, a 
number of vessels ready to be cleared and armed on tl^e spot on the shortest 
notice, having on board the most^'ssential part of their cre^w in a perfect state of 
discipline, which crew migiit be gasily completed to the war complemei^ by in- 
ferior seamen and landsmen, whereby means would often be afforded of forming 
at tlie least expense a considerable naval force at the spot where perhaps it 
might be the most suddenly wanted. 

• An objection likely to be made to the employing ships of war as transports, 
is, that vessels built expressly for th^ conveyance of merchandize might be more 
fit for the jJfUrpose, as being more bulky than a^ ship built for war ; but in an- 
swer to this objection, it must be observed, tbata vessel of war, when stored for 
foreign service, actually carries a weight of guns, ammunition, stores, men, and 
ballast, perhaps equal in amount to what a merchantman well Van convey ; that 
a vessel of^war may, by her lading, be brought as deep in the water as a m^» 
chantman, that capacity is a quality equally desirable in both cas^s, and, that 
the overloading the vessel, as to make^her a bad sailer, and thereby produce 4 
retardation, a delay might equally in botli* cases cause a loss of interest on capi- 
tal, such as to overbalance any saving produced by the increased quantity jput 
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on board, independently of all other disadvantages resulting from the employ- 
ment of had sailing vessels. The superior accommodations usually afforded in 
vessels of war for the great number of men employed in working ttie guns, 'fiLc. 
are equally essential for the due conveyance of troops ; more especially as 
landsmen can less bear the inferiority of such accommodations than seamen ac- 
customed to nautical inclemencies and inconveniencies. 

Another objection likely to arise* to the employing of Government vessels, 
especially on distant service, is, that Government having no back-carriage', as in 
'the case of ships taking troops to the East Indies, or convicts to Austmlia, the 
whole expense of the voyage home as well as out must fall upon the transport 
service outwards. But to this it may be replied, that there are many stores used 
in the navy of which a great part of the cost consists in their freight from foreign 
parts, such as teak-wood, for example, or other timber for construct w n, besides 
smaller stores. If these were then purchased on Cioveniraent account there, or 
agreed to be brought home in Government vessels, this Vould, no doubt, be 
found to be a very advantageous means of employing such back-carriage ; and 
there seems no reason why the practice of bringing home money and jewels, &c. 
in Government vessels, for the accommodation of merchants, might not be ex- 
tended to other valuable stores. 

In regard to buying or building ships for transports instead of hiring them in 
time of war, an objection which may naturally present itself, is, that there would 
be on the ^ands of Governnent, at the return of peace, a great superfluity of 
!^Viipping to be laid up or sold. To this it must be replied, that the actual quan- 
tity of shipping at that time in the country would be the same, whether Go- 
vernment hired transports or employed their own; and that it may be fairly pre- 
sumed that Government would have as good means of selling superfluous trans- 
poi^ts, as the private individuals who would otherwise have to dispose of them. 

Estimate No. 1. 

Estimated annual expense of a vessel of 400 tons, built, equipped, and man- 
ned, by Government, as a transport: 

A vessel of 400 tons may be built and fitted at £15 per ton,* 
her cost would therefore be £6000. Suppose the average duration 
to be eight years, and allowing one per cent, interest and Ask on 
that yum,f the annual cost of tlie vessel, so provided, would be . 825 0 O 

Taking, as fron^ the Nav)»- Estimate of this year, the wages per 
man, per month, at £2. 9s. Od. ; victuals at £l . 1 2s. Od., and adding 
15s. for wear and tear (as from the Navy Estimate of 1823), the 
monthly expense, per man, amounts to £4. ICs.^Od. Supposing a 
man for every 20 tons (which, as far as 1 can learn, is more than 
is generally found necessary in the merchant service) and thirteen 
months in the year, ac is usual in the navy, the annual expense 
would be . ... 1248 0 0 

Total expense per annum . £2073 0 0 

Annual cost of a transport, on monthly hire, estimating at the PBce of the year 
1806 (when the price of victuals and pay of seamen were les^ tiln at present), 
that being the latest period at which 1 happen to know the price of such hire ; 

** 

' ■' 

Fifteen pounds a ton may seem a verysnlall price for building and fitting a vessel ; 
hut during the last war, when both workmanship and materials were at the dearest rate, 
a private wiip-buildW offered to build vessels at the rate of £8 10s. a ton, according to the 
of the Arrow and Dart ; vessels, on many accounts, j>eculiarly suited the trans- 
port service. (See my Naval Papers, No. 8). The fitting of such vessels would cer- 
tainly not exceed £6 tOs. per ton. « 

t This, besides the 20 per cent, allowed in the next article, pndcr the bead of wear 
aii4 te«r. 
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The hire of a transport of 400 tons, at 19s. a ton, amounts 
to £380 per moiitl). Supposing thirteen months in the year be 
reolwned, the annual amount would be £4940, but (as 1 do 
not know whether llie hire be by the lunar or calendar month) 
reckoning it at twelve months only, the annual cost amounts to . 
Annual cost, as above, of a similar ship, built and manned 

by Government . . 

Anmial saving to Government, on each transport of 400 tons, 
by building, equipping, and manning ships themselves . 

Annual saving on the number of transports employed in the 
present year, when tlfe estimate for those on monthly pay is 

£ 100 , 000 * 

Annual ^saving on 266,763 tons, the greatest tonnage of 
transports, on monthly pay, employed during the last war £l 


4560 0 0 
2073 0; 0 
2487 0 0* 

54,531 9 5 
,408,598 19 0 


Estimate No. 2. 


Estimate of the annual saving which would be effected by the employment of 
vessels of war, now lying in ordinary, for the transport, packet, ana other ser** 
vices, for which vessels are now hired : 

Annual cost of hired transports, per vessel of 400 tons, as 
per Estimate No. 1 4560 0 0 

Annual expc^ise in seamen, victuals, and wear and tear of a * ^ 

vessel of 400 tons, taken from those now lying in ordinary . 1248 0 0 

Saving on each vessel of 400 tons . £3312 0 0 

According to the estimates of the present year, the total amount of the coat of 
hired vessels is as follows : • 

Transports on monthly pay .... £100,000 
For transportation of convicts .... 78,000 

For conveyance of troops and stores to the Colonies .'52,000 
Vessels hired on short service .... 22,000 

Hired packets 34,450 

Officers' Agents aflipat 4,000 

£290,450 0 # 

Total annual saving on this sum of £290,450, by the em- 
ployment of vessels, now lying in ordinary, instead of hiring 

vessels for the service in question £201,749 5 1 

The sums of £6500 paid by Government for carpenter's work on board trans- 
ports and for fitting convict ships, and £10,000 for bedding for troops and vari- 
ous stores on board are omitted on both sides of this account, as a considemble 
part of these expenses would be equally incurred in the cqse of employing Go- 
vernment vessels. ^ 

The saving of a portion of the ^pense incurred on ships lying in ordinary, in 
wages, and harbour victuals, is omitted, as 1 have no means of estimating what 
part of this expense (amounting, for the present year, to the sum of £157,254) 
would be savei by the employment of the necessary number of these ships in 
the transport atp |f»acket service. 


These transports, on monthly pay, are vessels often built expressly for the 
and as it were permanently engaged by Government. In the above calculation, 1 nave 
not included the transports hired for short services. * 
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niOPOSlTION FOR EMPLOYING MKN OF W^R 
AS TRANSPORTS. 

SiK, — Having been accidentally at Portsmoutli, in December 1826, when the 
troops intended for Portugal were, embarked on board the guard-ships which 
were taking out their guns for this purpose, it naturally occurred to me that this 
*'was an operation which could scarcely have been hazarded if the disposition of 
any of the principal maritime powers, (France, for instance,) had been at all 
doubtful, and, in that case, that the old system of traiiSfiorts must have been 
resorted to. • 

Perhaps the inclosed remarks, which w'ere suggested by these considerations, 
may not bo uninteresting to your professional readers. « W. B. 

« 

It lias often been a subject of remark amongst professional men, 
that, coni])lete as our naval preparations are in every other branch of 
service, and thoroughly ])rovided as we are with every other class of 
ship which would be required at the commencement of hostilities, yet 
that by some oversight we liave been always unprepared with the 
means of rapidly embarking and transporting to any distant point such 
ft body of troops as at the breaking out of a war must ^always be ur- 
gently required either for offensive or defensive purposes, without 
resorting to one of two expedients, both of which are liable to strong 
objections, namely, the employing our line-of-battle-ships on this ser- 
vice, or hiring a large number of merchant ship.s for transports. 

Against the first iifay be urged the great hazard we might incur in 
the face of an active and enterprising enemy, by disarming and dis- 
organizing a most important part of our naval force at the very moment 
when every effort should be made to increase and perfect it.s efficiency. 
Nqh^ but professional men cun have an idea of the total subversion of 
all previous order and arrangenient which inevitably follows the em- 
barking a large number of troops on board a reguTar ship of the line. 
The crew are driven from the deck they usually occujiy to damp and 
exposed births on the main-deck, where they have not sufficient accom- 
modation either for messing or sleeping ; the officers are turned out of 
their cabins, and the troops themselves being obliged either to sleep in 
hammocks, which they in general do not understand, or to lie on the 
deck, usually prefer the latter ; and if the voyage is long and stormy, 
or the weather cold and wet, much sickness wilj be the inevitable con- 
sequence both amongst the seamen and soldiers, much relaxation of 
order 'and discipline will follow, and soilie months may very probably 
elapse before the former efficiency of the ship is thoroughly restored. 

The second mode, that of conveying troops in hired merchant ships, 
is equally objectionable ; the publicity, which is unavoidable when the 
ships are contracted for, defeats all hope of secrecy as to the force or 
destination of the expeditiop ; and the innumerable evils whlijh have re- 
sulted from the ignorance and misfconduct of the masters, the bad sail- 
ing and imperfyct equipment of the ships, added to their total want of 
force to resist even a common privateer, all combine to render this the 
^ost unsafe manner of conveying troops which can be devised. 

X maritime nation should always be prepared with the means of em- 
barking a considerable force rapidly and secretly ; and tins can only be 
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done by previous system and arrangement, and by providing sueh a 
number of ships of vi^ar, adapted to this particular purpose^ as may en- 
sure its accomplishment with the lea^t possible delay. I believe that 
the experience bf the last war fully proved, that either the smaller 
class of ships of the line or frigates, fitted as troop ships, were the most 
economical, as well as the most efiicient classes of vessels that could be 
emplpyed for this service. They will carry with ease from four to 
six hundred men to the greatest distance for which they can be re-sf 
quired, and of course more for shorter voyages. They are respectively 
n^ivigated by an eatidjlishmeiit of officers and men, little exceeding in 
nu^nber that of a frigate, or a sloop of war. They are fast sailers, very 
sufficieniJy armed, and their appearance is so warlike, as to deter an 
enemy not •very su])erior in force from approaching them. Contrast 
the situation of a battalion ^mbarked on board a ship of this class, with 
that of another crowded into four or five miserable transports, creeping 
slowly along, and (if they have the misfortune to lose their convoy) a 
prey to the first enemy *s cruiser they fall in with. 

I have been led by a strong feeling of the importance of the subject 
to dwell longer than I had intended with these preliminai^ observa- 
tions, and I will now briefiy state the proposition which I take the 
liberty of submitting for consideration. It is^ that a certain propolv 
tion of troop-ships should in future be considered as an indispensable 
part of the establishment of his Majesty's Navy ; that the whole of 
these sh(»uld be perfectly complete, as far us respects their internal 
fitting and readiness for service, and that such a jiroportion of them as 
would carry five or six thousand men, f about twelve or fimrteen) 
should be kept in commission, with a commander and a small establish- 
ment of officers on board, s(» that in the event of any sudden emergency 
requiring secrecy and dispatch, troops might be silently moved k>.the 
coast, and embarked at the shortest notice on board ships, in all re- 
spects perfectly prepared for their accommodation, and ready to pruK 
ceed instantly and without convoy to their destination. From fifteen 
hundred to two thousand seamen are all that would be required to 
complete these shijis, supposing them to be totally unmanned when 
the order ^vas given, while our regular naval force need he in no way 
interfered with or disorganized, but might proceed in its equipment 
with all possible celerity. 

1 would only beg leave to add one further suggestion. During the 
late struggle, ships of war fitVjd for the ])urpuse were very frequently 
employed for the conveyancewf infantry, but cavalry and artillery con- 
tinued to be transported, as formerly, in hired merchant ships, and the 
delays and misfortunes were frequent, and highly injurious to our ope- 
rations. There can be no difficulty whatever in fitting a proper num- 
ber of our smaller and half-worn out frigates for these purposes, and 
then any expedition which sails will be a complete army fully 
equipped ‘for immediate service, jand divested of every incumbrance 
which might impede or retard it. Those officers whq remember the 
delays and disasters of Admiral Cliristian's ill-fated expedition, will, I 
am sure, agree with me in asserting that the misfortunes which befell 
it, would not have occurred to an army embarked on board ships of the 
description I propose ; and I confidently appeal to those who were pre- 
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sent at the landing in Egypt^ to decide whether that Ijriliiant and re- 
markable operation \vas not most materially facilitated by the number 
of ships of war, fitted for the conveyance of troops, which aficompaifibd 
the fleet on that occasion. * 

If at some future period we commence hostilities without any pre- 
vious preparation ofl this sort, it is easy to foresee the confusion, disap- 
pointment and enormous increase of expense which would immediate- 
ly ensue. The reduced state of all our establishments leaves , our 
mreign garrisons on the lowest possible scale, and immediate reinforce- 
ments to all our colonies would become matter of the most urgent ne- 
cessity. Contracts for transports, of every description, must then* be 
hastily entered into on such terms as the owners might think fit to im- 
pose, and with but little time to examine into the cojidition'and equip- 
ment of the vessels so engaged: at suchii moment, eveiy advantage 
would be taken, by those interested, of the necessities of Government, 
and the imperfections and inefficiency of many of the vessels would 
only be discovered when it was too late to remedy them. Two other 
most serious objections will present themselves immediately to the 
mind of any one who seriously considers this subject. 

^ The first is the competition for seamen, which would* inevitably be 
excited between the Transport Service and the Royal Navy, (the for- 
mer giving much higher wages, and offering many superior induce- 
ments) at a moment when every exertion would necessarily be making 
to prepare a large fleet for sea. 

The second, that UiVery great proportion of the vessels hired would 
be fitted out in the Thames, or in the Eastern ports to which they be- 
longed, and that in addition to the delays in jeparable from their pre- 
paration for this new service, they must be conveyed separately round 
to the Western ports, from which the embarkation of troops would in 
all probability take place. It would defy all calculation to predict when 
a large number of merchant vessels, under those circifhistances, could be 
assembled at Plymouth or Cork, especially during the winter half- 
year ; while with our regular troop-ships no delay whatever need take 
place ; each might proceed separately (and secretly if it was wished) 
to the appointed destination, and it is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that the ships conveying reinforcements, in this manner, to the West 
Indies, Meaiterranean, or North America, might have performed the 
service they were dispatched on and returned to England, before an 
unwieldy convoy of hired transports, fitted out under the circumstances 
I have'^described, would have cleared the ‘Channel. 

To bring this system into operation, it will be only necessary, in- 
stead of too rapidly breaking up or selling ships which from age have 
become unequal to the wei^t of their heavy masts and guns, to give 
them such a repair as may render them equal to this lighter species of 
service ; and, completing ajil their internal fittings, preserve them in 
equal readiness with the rest of our navy for immediate fise ; employing 
such as it may^ibe deemed advisable to keep in commission on those 
various services for which a very considerable expense in the hire of 
ttansportsris now continually incurred. 
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« • 

These subjects generally wear a forbidding aspect to that portion of 
our military readers who feel unqualified to enter upon them from 
want of mathematical acquirements ; but it is iq^t too much to assert 
that clear, general, and jiractical vievrs of these sciences may be ob- 
taindd without involving the student in mathematical intricacies. Thai 
mathematical knowledge is useful, and indeed necessary, to form an ac- 
complished engirie^jr or artillerist, is fully admitted; hence mathematics 
is the leading study at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich for 
the education of the youth intended for our noble corps of engineers and 
artillery *; indeed, it is the leading study at our other military colleges 
and seminaries, a:f Sandhurst and Addiscombe. But it is allowed by 
all who are accpiainted witli fortification and gunnery, that every thing 
necessary to render an oflicer of any other arm efficient and useful 
upon service, cun be readily and easily acquired without mathematical 
knowledge ; and it is very desirable that every oflicer, whether of 
the navy, marines, infantry, or cavalry, should possess such general 
information oil these subjects, us will give bim confidence and intelli- 
gence when itcting either offensively or defensively amongst militait 
works. Many painful instances of failure and evil consequences aris- 
ing from a want of a general knowledge of the nature and use of the 
works <»f fortification might be cited from military history. One of 
the most recent instances is recorded in Vol. 2, ])age of Col. Jones* 
Sieges, wliere we find that a body of ()f)0 Brilish troojis laid down 
their arms at the surjirisc; of Bergeu-up-Zoorn, in 1814, because there 
was no officer with the ])art5^ “ Mifficiently acijuainted with the details 
of fortification to jioint out the sure retreat which the covered-way jirt - 
seiited to the ir view.” Probably many of our vi ti'raii officers, in read- 
ing thes<* nmiarks^^can verify tliem, by recaiiing to tl'oir miuvl morti- 
fying circumstances tliat tliey have witiiess(»(l during their service, 
arising from the same causes. Our young officer^ should draw a pro- 
fitable lesson from jiast misfortunes, and prepare themselves for every 
exigency of service, by turning their attention to the coiisideratiou of 
the ^vorks of tlie fortresses in which they may be stationed ; and a very 
small portion of attention and inquiry will sullico to give an acquaint- 
ance with these subjects that cannot fail to yield jirofi table return. 
How many (qiportunilies have Wv^ not of accpiiring an interesting 
knowledge of fortilicati(m w^ile shut up in our splendid wofks at 
Malta or (libraltar, in our colonies in America, in the East and West 
Indies, and in our home garrisons of Portsmouth, Dover, Chatham, 
and Plymouth. Yet, are there not* many wlio utterly neglect these 
opportunities, and wbo pass their garrison service in maufisadv ennui, 
which might bo so easily enlivened liy an inquiring desire to become 
acquainted ^vitli the construction and jiractkial application of the nu- 
merous works urouiid them, and of* tne various engines in the Arsenals 
and Artillery-parks. Far from being irksome, an inquiry of this kind 
becomes daily more and more gratifying ; and we venture to pronouncci* 
that a happy result must follow, not only to every individual so urn- 
ploying himself, but to th^j service at .large ; and if our endeavours to 
simplify these subjects should be the mc.ans of leading even a dozen 
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idle, billiard-playing subs to walk round tbeir ramparts and ditches, 
and to visit their arsc'nals with inquiring minds, we shall be amply 
repaid: and, if we mistake ncA, our friends will not rest satished 
with what we intend to give them, but will be »»» delighted with 
these inquiries, as to be led to consult more enlarged and scientific 
treatises. It is indeed to be regretted that we are dependent on 
French works for complete treatises on fortificali(Mi, especially when 
«we have so many eminently qualified and practical engineer oliicers, so 
capable of improving on the Frencli works (of St. Paul and Jiousmard) 
most in use. An elementary treatise on fortificatitai lias been publish- 
ed in English by one of our most talented engineer field lifiicers, ;p7ho 
is in charge of the department for field-instnictioii at Cliatham ; and 
than whom none is more capable of arranging what is already known 
wdth practical remarks. liis clembiitary treatise ‘most fully answ^ers 
the purpose intended, and contains some valuable chajiters on tlie con- 
struction of the revetenicnt walls that su})port the sides ol* ditches ; 
but still we want, as a manual in our language, some vigorous and com- 
plete treatise on the construction of military works, and on the attack 
and defence of fortified places. 

We take this opportunity of noticing a work already referred to. 

Journals of Sieges carried on by the Army under the Duke of Wel- 
lington in Spain, between the years 1811 and 1814, with Notes,** by 
Col. John T. J(»nes, (Corps of Royal Engineers,) Aid-de-Camp to the 
King. To this interesting and highly instructive work we shall often 
have occasion to refer in these papers ; benefit must be reaped from 
reading this record, nut without some previous knowledge of the con- 
struction of the defensive masses surrounding a place, as well as of the 
mode of attack, even these volumes must lose much of their zest ; al- 
though the elegant and correct mind of Col. Jones lias simplified and 
smoothed the way as much as possible in his admirable “ Preliminary 
Observations on the Attack of Fortresses.** Hero^we cannot refrain 
from extracting a passage from hij^ introduction, wliich places in the 
strong liglit of history the vast importance of the subject under consi- 
deration. lie says — 

“ Success or failure at a siege frequently decides the fate of a campaign, 
sometniies of an aiiny, and has more tlian once that of a state. The failures 
before Pavia in 1525, Metz in 1552, Acre 1799, Prague 1757, and Burgos in 
lhl2, are examples t^f each of the above. In tlie fnst, JVaiicc lost her monarcli, 
the dower of her nobility, and her Italian conquests. By the second, she was 
savL’d fi’oin destruction, and 30,000 of her enymies perished. Tlie third stojiped 
her most .successful general in Ins career. By the fourth, the greatest warrior of 
his age was brouglit to the brink of destruction; and by the last, a beaten enemy 
gamed time to recruit his forces, concentrate his scattered armies, and regain the as- 
cendency. Innumerable instances of di.sastrous consequences attending the failure 
of sieges iniglit be adduced, but the above are siifiieient to make every one sen- 
.sible of the importance of the imdei taking, and feel that the dcarftst interests of 
a country are frequently stakJd on tin* .sure and speedy reduction di a fortress.’* 

We may also gather, from what has been going on since the peace of 
1815, the sentiments which are entertained oh the utility of fortresses 
*t>y the best military leaders who were engaged in the late arduous 
congests, when we find that a sum of about seven millions sterling has 
been expended since the peace bn the line df fortresses on the French 
s^^e of the Netherlands. 
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We do aot pretend to offer these papers as containing any thing in 
the shape of novelty or instruction to our corps of engineers and artil- 
letT ; our plan is to present the subjects of fortification and gunnery 
in a popular niaifner, and freed as much as possible from technicalities, 
to those military and naval officers who (having hitherto neglected 
these important subjects, or have wanted opport*unities of studying 
them may feel disposed to follow us in earnest through our snort 
sketch. We intend to begin with fortification ; to give a general view* 
of the nature, construction, and use of the defensive masses of earth 
and ditches that si/i*njund a place, and how they are disposed, so as to 
afford each other a mutual defence. We shall then treat of the con- 
struction 4)f trenches, field-batteries, and field-works ; and as tliis part 
of our subjt^Jt is a^ useful to naval as it is to military officers, we shall 
dwell at length on the materials used in the construction of batteries, 
such as fasciiK's, gabions, See. as well as tlie art of Sapping,” or the 
construction of trenches under a musketry fire. W e shall then pro- 
ceed to the attack of a regularly fortified place ; and having explained 
the approved mode, draw some inferences from it, on the best manner 
of conducting the defence. We will then notice some of the most 
popular im]irgvements that have been proposed on the present re-^ 
ceived system ; and close the subject by showing the mode in which 
the works of a fortress must be disposed, when situated within the 
artillery range of hills, to render them defensible ; together with some 
observations on works situated on rugged or unequal localities. 

The subject of Gunnery will then he iritrodiK^ed by describing the 
composition and manufacture of gunpowder ; the mighty agency of its 
explosive force; the machines now in use for confining tliis agency in 
projecting shot and shell, from the musket to the greatest piece of ord- 
nance ; including the practice and capabilities of heavy and light artil- 
lery ; a description of the various kinds of shot and shell in use, and 
other interesting matter connected with Gunnery on shore and at sea. 

Nothing could have been better calculated for defence than the high 
walls and projecting battlements of ancient fortifications, when bows 
and arrow s -were the weapons used ; and wdien, to batter denvn the 
walls, the cnnibersonn*, unwieldy ctnitrivaiice of a huge piece of timber 
(the battering-ram), swung as in the annexed figure, had to be brought 
close to the wall to effect its jmrpose. 
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As by the invention of gunpowder and the science of artillery our 
largest guns can be used to batter down masonry at 600, 600, or 
1000 yards' distance, a fortificat;ion constructed on the ojd plan,* as 
shown in Fig. 1, could have its walls destroyed and laid open at these 
distances from the low covered earthen works of the assailants ; it 
therefore becomes necessary to hide all the walls of a modern fortifi- 
cation from the distant view 6f an enemy, and to present nothing to 
rhis observation but masses of earth, so thick that his shot cannot' pene- 
trate through them or batter them down ; at tlie same time to ensure 
a height of wall sufficient to render a surprise on escalade difficult ; 
and likewise that the defenders shall have every facility to bring a^ de- 
structive fire of cannon and niii.sketry upon every apjjroach to the place 
within the range of these weapons. These conditions are Oilly secured 
in the present approved system of fortifying a plach, and we now pro- 
ceed to show how it is ellbctt?d. 

The ground to be defended is surrounded by a mass of earth called 
a rainparl, having a ditch in its front, from whence the eai'tli for its 
construction is excavated. This rampart must be broad enough at top 
to receive upon its exterior edge a mound of earth, (so thick as to be 
proof against cannoii-slK»t,) called a paropcly and have also sufficient 
space ill rear of the parapet for the working of guns and 'the free circu- 
lation of the defenders. This p.:rapet must be eighteen feet thick to 
be proof against shot fired from heavy artillery, and at least seven feet 
high to cover effectually the movements of the defenders in its rear 
from the enemy's view. The sides of the ditches in front of tlie ram- 
parts are supported ^at a steep slope by rei)ileme})1.s\ or walls of ma- 
sonry, baclied interiorly at every fifteen or eighteen feet by l)uttr<^s.ses 
of masonry ( cotin lerfor(s) to strengthen them. The side of the ditch 
next the ramjiart is the escarp, and the side next to tlu‘ country the 
cotiti ter scarp. Jleyond the ditch tliere is a ro.ul following the winding 
of the counterscarp all round the fortress, abwut Vd»t)' frvt wide*, on 
the general level of tlie conatry (which we here suppose to be peribctly 
l^vel). This road has on its exterior side a parapet, about eipjil feet 
high, which covers it from the view of the enemy ^villiout, and lu'uce 
its name the covered wnip 

The annexed. Fig. 2, shows the nature of a rampart, parapet, ditch, 
and covered way. 
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It vtiill be remarked, tha^- tbe parapet of the covered way is different- 
ly shaped from that of tlie ramparl^ inasmuch as it has no exterior 
slope ; its superior slope bcung a gentle descent into the country called 
//^r ^/adA\ TJie only masonry about the place is the supporting rev^te- 
meiits on each side of the ditch ; and it may be seen by inspecting Fig. 
2j that the tup of the escarp reveteinent and the crest of the glacis are 
in the same horizontal plane, KZ, which hinders the assailant from^ 
seeing the walls, until he has, by a toilsome and dangerous process, es- 
tablished himself on the summit of the glacis, whicli he must do by 
bringing liis battering place, ere he can open a passage 

tlirfnigb tbe walls. 

TJie cstjar]) (or as it is more commonly called the scarp) is here re- 
presented tfiirly fiv?t high, which is a height difficult to escalade;^ this 
height is procured by tbe depth of the ditch below the level of the 
grotiiid and by the height of the opposite glacis above the same level. 
At the foot of the ])arapet, botli in the rampart and covered-u ay, a step of 
earth is made bijih eiiongli to enable the defenders armed with mus- 
ketry to tire over the ])arapet with ease ; tV, is step, or hmujiidlc, m broad 
eiioiigli (f<mr and a-baif feet) to contain two ranks of men, if necea- 
sarVi altboiigli^ it is usually manned by only one rank. It must be no-^ 
ticecl, that the superior slope of the ])ara]>et of the rampart, wlien pro- 
duced, meets the top of the opposite counterscarp, so that the defenders 
heviiig their muskets levelled over the parapet cannot see or defend 
the ditch immediately before them : a fortress that has its ditches un- 
defended, and ill which an enemy might form sfcnrcly, would be de- 
fective ; but this is obviated completely, as will soon be explained, by 
disposing tbe worlrs in such a manner as to enable them to defend 
each other’s ditches ; so that each v.Mjrl: has its ditch svvejit by^ the 
flanking lire of some neighbouring work that looks upon it. 

To iirevimt an enemy’s <‘asy acci\'>s into the covered-uay, it is fur- 
nished with a strong wooden Txilisading, us seen in h ig. 2, limning 
alom^ tbe foot of the interior s1o|K* of the parapet: these palisades ate 
usmdly wedge-shaped, of stromg planking, and kept so low that the 
grass on the summit of the glacis hides tlieir tops from an enemy s 

vicnv without. .. j 

h"'ig. 2, shows the names of the di.Herent slopes of lh(‘ ramjiart and 
parapet, which it will be necessary to attend to in the following expla- 
nation. The artillery for the defence of the ])lace is posted on the 
lerrenfeiv^ of the ramjiart, covered in front by a parapet seven and a- 
lialf feet high ; but as ct gun mounted on its carnage scarcely ever 
stands above three feet from the ground, it is nec^^ssu^y to cut open- 
ings or embrasures in the parapet for the guns to fire through : these 
embrasures vire so narrow at the nrclc as only to admit ive muzzle ot a 
gun with ease, but they gradually open out towards the mouth, that 
the gun ma\f have a free range riglit and left^ besides that, thp hash oi 
the gun on being repeatedly disclia?ged would destroy the sides or 
cheeks of the embrasure if it were made too narrow : ’.the object^ o 
having it as narrow as possible at the neck is, that the gunnew serving^ 
the gun may be as much covered as this service will admit of ; as |he 
eun recoils, or has its muzzle drawn back, after each discharge, to ena- 
^ ble the gunners to Ipad it again, the narrower the neck is, the better 


* The level oarts of a work are usually called terreplems. 
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Irf th6 first place, it is necessary to consider the ground to be fortified 
as on a perfectly level country, and enclosed by a polygon, (which for 
the present we will suppose quite •regular) ABCD, &c. at each anglfe 
of which is a work called a basiwn, having two faces and two flanks ; 
the flanks of each adjoining bastion are connected together by a line of 
rampart and parapet ^called a curtain^ the mass of rampart and parapet 
follows the winding or shape of* the bastion ; the thick line dranpi in 
the plan of the outline Fig. 4, agreeing with the line KC (the cordon) 
of Fig. 2. This line is usually called the master line in the plan, as 
the rev^tement is first built, and all measurements taken from the 
cordon. This first range of ramparts and parapets that enclose the 
place is called the body of the place, or the enceinte ; in front of it runs 
the main ditch. 

The reader should make himself familiar with the names of the dif- 
ferent lines and angles, as shown in Fig. 4, in order that he may be 
enabled to follow the construction ; thus he will perc(‘ive that the sa- 
lient,* or flanked angle of the bastion is formed by the meeting of the 
faces ; that the face and flank form between them the shoulder angle 
of the bastion ; the curtain and flank, the curtain angle, &c. 

All the works constructed upon any one side of tlie polygon that en- 
closes the place, is a front of fort if cation ; here a front, in the body of 
the place, evidently consists of two half bastions connected together by 
a curtain, as CEFGHD. To construct a front, the exterior side of the 
polygon CD is made about three hundred and sixty yards in length ; 
then bisected by a perpendicular line ki, which is made equal to one- 
sixth of the exterior side, or sixty yards ; through the inner extremity 
of this perpendicular, lines are drawn from the extremities of the ex- 
terior side, known as the lines of defence, DF, CG ; the faces of the 
bastion coincide with the lines of defence, and are made equal to one- 
third of the exterior side, or a hundred and twenty yards ; the angle 
formed between the line of defence and the flank of the bastion, (called 
the angle of defence,) should be a right angle. The main ditch is 
thirty yards wide before the flanked angle of the bastion, and the 
counteijscarp is directed from thence to the shoulder angle of the next 
bastiori:^'^ ''JHie fire of the flanks is intended to defend the whole of the 
main ditch; therefore the Are of the men on the banquette of the flank 
GH, with their muskets levelled over the superior slope of its para- 
pet, should strike the bottom of the main ditch on the perpendicular 
ik, and consequently defend all the ground from thence up to the ad- 
joining 4 flank, as well as all the ditch beCore the face of the opposite 
bastion as far as C. Each flank performing this office, gives a full de- 
fence to the main ditch, so that there is no undefended or dead ground, 
- in which an enemy can get cover in the main ditch. 

The effective range of a musket is three hundred yards, therefore 
the flank GH should not be removed from the farthest part-C (that it 
has to defend) more than this dist;auce ; and this is the re*ason that 
the sides of the^ exterior pf)lygon are made about three hundred and 
sixty yards ; or ^n other words, that the flanked angles of the bastions 


» * All angles that point towards the country are snlled salient angles, and all 

angles pointing towards the place are called re-entering angles. • 
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are^about three l\undred and sixty yards from each other^ that tha lines 
of defence may be within the range of ^jiusketry. 

Beyond the main ditch and opposite to the curtain, is a large salient 
work called the rahvlin or demi-lune, composed of two faces ; its ditch 
is twenty yards wide, and of the same depth as the main ditch into 
which it runs ; and it is defended by tjie fire from the faces of the 
l)astiori^that look into it. 

Beyond the counterscarp of the main ditch and the ditches of the * 
ravelins, and following their windings all round the fortress, runs the 
covered way, which ’has been already described, having enlargements 
at tl» salient and re-entering angles of the counterscarp, called places 
of ai'niSt whore bodies of troops can be formed securely under cover, 
beyond the ditch of .Jho place, for sorties or other duties. 

As the covered way is a low work, (the crest of its glacis being 
usually from seven to nine feet above the level of the ground.) it can 
be easily enfiladed or raked by the enemy's batteries from the country, 
to prevent which, mounds of earth, of the shape and dimensions of 
para])ets, are thrown across the covered way ; these traverses^ as they are 
called, should never he more than thirty or forty yards apart, that they 
may stop all the hounding shot from the enemy's guns. Small pas- * 
sages (about nine feet in the clear) are cut into the glacis to enable the 
defenders to circulate round these traverses. The traverses likewise 
enable the defenders to dispute the possession of the covered way with 
the assailants, wdio being generally obliged to enter at the salient places 
of arms, the defenders bring a cross fire upon ther^ from their position 
on the ’banquettes of the adjoining traverses, which are always made to 
face the saliaiit places of arms ; the defenders being forced from' these 
traverses, retire behind the next, and thus prolong the defence of the 
covered way. Traverses are furnished with palisades like the covered 
way, to prevent an enemy forcing himself over them ; and these pali- 
sades usually form af harrier gate to shut in the passage bctw’eeii the 
head of the traverse and the crest of the glacis. The interior of the 
glacis is cut away here and there, (generally at the faces of the re- 
entering places of arms) in sloping roads, called ramps, SS, about 
twelve feet broad, for the egress and ingress of sorties, &c. ; these 
ramps are closed by barrier gates formed in the palisading bf the 
covered way. 

The faces of the bastions and faces of the ravelihs are made high 
enough to carry their fire of cannon and musketry to the foot of the 
glacis, without injury to the defenders that man the banquettes of the 
covered way directly before them. Thus, in examining Fig. 4, if we 
suppose the fire of cannon and musketry from the faces of the bastions 
and ravelins, as well as the fire of musketry from the whole of the 
covered way, to he in operation, we see that we have a cross-fire of 
cannon and musketry brought upon all the approaches to the place, 
from the crest of the glacis as far as the effective range of these wea- 
pons ; the bastion is usually from three to six feet higher than the 
ravelin, but us the ravelin is nearer to the covered way than the has- ^ 
tion, it can be made lower or submitted to the observation of the latter? 
though it still preserves a height, or command, necessary to carry its 
fire clear of the defenders oft its covered way. It has been shown, that 
• •the office of the flanks of the bastions is to defend the main ditch ; but» 
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ti!i4 curtain is too far removed from the works before it, to permit it to 
have so active a defence as the faces of the bastion and ravelin. The 
curtain is about the same height as the bastion; it closes in the* •• ^n- 
ceinte^ and having a command of observation over tlfe works before it, 
it prevents an enemy establishing himself in them easily. 

Thus we see thaV a strong cross-fire of cannon and musketry can be 
brought upon all the surrounciing ground within the range o£ these 
••weapons, while the defenders are covered behind shot-proof parapets; 
and that all the ditches can be fully swept at the same time by a 
flanking fire. Thus a formidable height of wall is 'preserved that ren- 
ders escalade or surf)rise very diflicult, while it is so entirely hid from 
the view of the assailant without, that to open a passage for himself 
through the wall, he has to bring his battering gups to the very crest 
of the glacis before he can see these revetements, an operation to per- 
form which costs him time, labour, and loss. It now becomes neces- 
sary to define the other works. In Fig. 4, we see two works in the 
main ditch, called the Tenaille and Caponniere, These are oiiUvorksy as 
well as all works constructed between the enceinte and the covered way. 
Hence the outworks on a regular front BC, are the Tenaille, Capon- 
^niere, and Ravelin. Advanced works lie beyond the glapis, but within 
the defensive range of its musketry. Detached works are without the 
range of the weapons of the place, and have usually to depend on their 
own resources. The Tenaille is a low work in the main-ditch, oppo- 
site to the curtain ; it is made forty-eight feet thick, and supported all 
round by rev6temeiit walls ; it has a parapet on its exterior edge, and 
furnishes a fire of musketry, which aids obliquely in the defence of the 
ditch, and bears upon the interior of the ravelin. We will soon show 
what the relief^ of the Tenaille should be, and that it will always vary 
according to the tracing of the works and the nature of the ditches. 
By its height and mass, it covers nearly all the revetements of the 
curtain and flanks of the bastions, from the fire of enemy's lodgment 
on the crest of the glacis : thus it prevents the assailant from making 
a practicable breach in these revctements,t and forces him to make his 
breaches for the assault in the faces of the bastions. The Tenaille 
likewise, by its mass, affords cover in a dry ditch for the assembling 
of troops in its rear, to oppose the enemy's passage of the ditch ; and 
in a wet ditch, boats and rafts of communication find shelter behind it. 
The Caponniere is* merely two parapets of earth at the bottom of a dry 
ditch, to form a covered passage from^the Tenaille to the Ravelin ; 
these ^parapets have their superior slopd^ made into a small glacis, and 
from them a fire of musketry is obtained to flank the ditch ; this work 
is usually palisaded. 

The readers of this Journal are requested to preserve these numbers on 
Fortification and Gunnery, as they are intended to form a whole ; ^and reference 
will ofien be made to these diograms in other numbers. * 

* The total height of a work from the bottom of its diteh to the summit or crest of ite 
parapet, is called*its rtlief. The relief of the Tenaille is usually about twenty-three feet. 

•• t To make a practicable breach, the artillery should see nearly to the bottom of the 
wall to be battered down. To begin at the upper pait of the wall is injudicious, as the 
fubbisli Stacked from it would hide the bottom paitj^nd prevent its being battei^ : 
breathing batteries begin near the bottom of the wall, the destruction of which involves 
ruin of all above. 
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One great pecjiiliarity of our Navy is its exclusiveness. The gene- 
rality of people are incompetent to understand the systems of society 
end education which prevail in it. The world is contented to repiaiit 
in ignorance of our rules, which are dependent upon causes and con^ 
tingencies unknown on shore, and, unavoidably in the dark, people are 
compelled, on all subjects connected with the sea, to seek the advice* 
and abide by the experience of those to whom that element is a pro- 
fession. * • 

. On no occasion is that experience more solicited than on that of 
first sdlWIlng a boy to sea. The early period (the age of thirteen), 
at which the service is entered, soon awakens the anxieties of 
parents and friends, desirous of doing justice by their charge, and 
sensible of the vast influence of good early impressions upon the 
future destinies of the youth, as well as upon his character and un- 
derstanding. Inquiry is betimes on foot, to ascertain how those two 
or three precious years are to be best disposed of, which occur be- 
tween his choice of the navy as his profession, and the period of his 
first entering tt. ^ 

There are three plans which present themselves for adoption. 
First, that of home education, in which we include education at 

I )rivate schools. This, however it may be good in other classes of 
ife as a preparation for public schools, is totally unsuited to the 
embryo sailor. Through it he acquires no knowledge of the world, 
nor any glimmering of the profession into which he is about to be 
launched. 

Secondly, we shall advert to public schools. They offer great in- 
ducements, and it is but just to say, that to them the service is in«i 
debted for many of its brightest ornaments. From the number of 
their associates, boys acquire a certain manliness of character and gen- 
tlemanlike feeling. Fagging prepares them to bear with good humour 
the hardships which they may expect ; and the extensive acquaintance 
which they are likely to form with their contemporaries, must always 
be a source of comfort to them in after-life. But then at these schools 
what do they learn } Greek and Latin : nothing, absolutely nothing 
else. Now Greek must be placed entirely out of the question ; that 
language can be of no service to them as seamen. * More may be said 
in favour of Latin ; but surtjly at an age when the understanding 
and tastes are palpable to any bias, and entering a profession purely 
mechanical and mathematical, more positively useful subjects should 
be selected, wherewith to store the mind, and towards which to direct 
the attention. 

Many argue in favour of the acquirement of Latin as absolutely ne- 
cessary to tne young naval officer, but for the mere purposes of his profes- 
sion he will find the modern langusTgds suffice. Latin, it is urged, is the 
key of all the languages of Europe ; but Italian and Spanish^ whose gram- 
mars are composed upon the same model, and which in all respects so, 
much resemble it, will be found to answer the same purpose, being in 
tlie meantime more practipally useful. Many an officer is indebted to a 
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knowledge of French* *• for his promotion, his success, hjs safety, and in 
some cases on record, even for his^life. Without having read Virgil and 
the ancients, no man, it is held, can attain to the polish of lit erature,*<}an 
write elegantly or express hini'^elf eloquently ; but dur young seaman 
may cull all the substantial good of the classics from translations ; and 
a wise man has shid that the beauties of eloquence and rhetoric 
oftener serve ill turns than good ones/’ Moreover, what shall we say 
♦of the morality of the ancients? Ignorance of the Divine Revelation 
with which we are blessed, is pleaded in extenuation ; but whilst we 
pity their intellectual darkness, \rc may be allowed* to shim the conta- 
mination of their productions. Wo are far from intending to insinuate 
that the dead la/tguages are not requisite to him who aspires to irtorary or 
political eminence, or wliose whole life is devoted to^study f hut to him 
who reads only for instruction, and Avhose whole purpose is not to deck 
himself with the honours of literature, hut to be qualified for profes- 
sional usefulness, the modern languages are sufficient to fill up all the 
vacancies of his time, and gratify most of his wishes for information. 
Finnlly, we will state wdthoul fear of contradiction, and wull revert to 
the experience of the last war for the truth of our assertion, that, had 
Jhe time which our officers at sclmol spent on Greek and Latin, been 
bestow’ed upon the English Grammar, we should not have had at that 
eventful period, and even now, so frequently to blush at the blunders 
and inaccuracies of our naval dispatches.* 

We have been led into this digression not with a view of depre- 
ciating classical attai^uni'iils, f<^r which we entertain the greatest re- 
spect ; nor, of discouraging the higher branches of the pvofevssion, at 
their leisure, from luxuriating in a taste for classic lore — far from it ; 
but in the hopes of correcting an error in preparatory education, the 
baleful effects of which arc daily observable on board men-of-war. Be- 
coming suddenly, in a great measure, their own masters, boys are too 
apt, when they go'to sea, to throw away in disgust*studies whicli have 
offended them by their improfitablenesc, and never to look into a book 
again till the period of their examination is at hand. 

Lastly, we shall advert to the Naval College, an institution which 
professes to combine all the benefits of a jrublic school, with more pro- 
fitable objects of attainment. It has, moreover, these peculiar advan- 
tages : that by this means hoys’ talents and dispositions become known 
to the heads of the profession at their earliest stage ; that they form 
those connexions and make those acquaintances, which, of all others, 
are thtf most likely to prove useful and agreeable to them in after-life ; 
that Grovernment undertakes to employ them until they are eligible to 
be made lieutenants ; and that this establishment being at Portsmouth, 
they have an opportunity of justly estimating the nature of the service 


* Wolfe efFccU^ his landing at Quebec by having an officer in his boat who spoke 
French : we could adduce many other instances. 

*• t It is an acknowledged fact, that every one is more speedily instructed by his own 
language than by any other. Yet, as if to increase the difficulties of the learner, at 
Eton School the Greek Grammar is actually publishedtand taught with a Latin text. 
This 16 maricing time indeed in the march of intellect. 
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which they are about to enter, and of giving it up if it falls ^hatV nf 
their expectaticms. If, however, a collegian, which is not often the case, 
does this, he forfeits two hundred poimds ; but, after having pursued 
the course of instruction which we shall detail, it must be allowed that, 
in the mean while, he will not have misspent his time. 

The plan of study is admirably arranged. Mathematics, Astronomy, 
the practice and principles of Gunnery, Drawing, Fortification, Mo^ 
dOm languages, and a smattering of Latin, are all given their due, 
preponderance in the scale of actual utility, and administered in a 
form pleasing and anticing to the youth.* Whilst they are treated in 
son\p degree as officers, the salutary rod is not entirely banished. 
Th'eir jQ^rals (an improvement within a few years) are strictly at- 
tended to, and separate apartments are allowed to the pupils. 

Periodical exandnations give opportunities for talent to rise, and 
medals and prospective promotion are awarded to excellence. An 
industrious boy may complete his plan and gain his midshipman’s a])- 
pointment in twelve months, whilst the idle are, by the regulations, 
discharged at the end of two years. Thus emulation is excited and 
merit rewarded, and the profession is entered with an established 
character. 

Having thus summed up the merits of the different systems of pre- 
liminary Naval education, our observations, we beg to observe, are 
merely general. There are individual cases to which they do not ap- 
ply. A boy, for instance, of a decidedly studious turn of mind would 
be perhaps better situated at a public school than elsewhere. Navi- 
gation would be easily acquired by him when at^ea, and in the mean 
while he v^ould enjoy all the advantages of a more numerous and 
select society. 

On the whole, and upon the fullest consideration of the subject, we 
give the palm to the Naval College, and we shall conclude this article 
by quoting the words of J^ord Collingwood, who, although a dissati.sfi(Ml 
man, was a good officer and a good scholar. It will be recollected that 
the establisliment in Portsmouth dock-yard, in those days, had not at- 
tained to its ]>reseiit perfection, and wnti little known or regarded. He 
savs, in speaking of a youth about whom he was interested, Boys 
make little progress in a ship, without being well practised in naviga- 
tion : if his father intended him for the sea, be should have been sent 
to a Mathcvialical school'* , 


* In enumerating the acquirements at the Naval College, we have omiUed to mentipn 
dancing. Surely, if the rising Nelsons aspire to “ caper nimbly ” in a minuet, or to 
double-shuffle in a pas de basque, to “ the lascivious pleasing of a kit'' they onghtlo in- 
dulge their harmless ambition in private and at their own expense. The public and the 
profession ought not to be insulted by the yearly exposal in the Navy Kstimates, of a 
salaried naval Aancing-master* We shall next hear of a music-master, to encourage 
that cockpit’s duise, the incipient flute-player. ^ * 
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LAW BY WHICH THE R^ECECITING OF THE FRENCH 
ARMY IS NOW REGULATED., 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

♦ Paris, loth March, IBIS# . 

,, Louis, by the Grace of God, Btc. ^ , 

Wj3 have proposed, the Chambers have adopted, we have erd&pei, 
and do order as follows : — *. * 

SECTION I. 

‘T 

OP VOLUNTATY ENROLMENT. . . 

«■ 

Article r. — It is intended the army should be recruited by volun- 
tary enlistment, but if a sufficient number of recruits do not ofilSr 
themselves, the deficiency must be supplied by a conscription, conduct- 
ed according to the rules prescribed in Section II. 

Art. II. — Every Frenchman shall be entitled to enrol himself^ 
provided he is eighteen years of age, that he has not lost his civil 
^rights, and that he is in all respects fit for the corm in which he 
wishes to enlist. Vagabonds, or men of notoriously bad character, are 
not to be allowed to enlist as recruits for the French Army. 

Art. III. — The duration of a voluntary enrolment shall be six 
years in the Departmental Legions, and eight years in all the other 
classes of troops. Np bounty is to be allowed to recruits. 

Art. IV. — Recruits must contract their engagement before a ma- 
gistrate, according to the forms prescribed in Articles thirty-four and 
forty- four of the civil code. The conditions relative to the period for 
which a recruit engages are to be recorded in the deed of enrolment, 
and all other conditions are to be read to the contracting parties before 
the prescribed signatures are affixed. Unless it he certified upon the 
above-named document that these forms have been complied with, 
the engagement is null. 

SECTION II. 

OP THE LEVY OF TROOPS BY CONSCRIPTION, 

Art. v.~The full complement of the peace establishment of the 
army, including officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, is 
fixed at 240,000 men. t 

Th^ annual number of conscripts d^awn must not exceed 40,000 
men, and the strength of the army is never to be larger than the peace 
establishment already indicated. 

When a larger establishment is required, the contingency will be 
provided for by a specific law. 

Art. VI, — The annual ^number of conscripts to be raispd, is to be 
appcwtioned among the departments^ arrondissements, and cantons, in 
proportion to the population, as taken by the last census. 

A return of the numerical proportion or assessment of conscripts to 
be called oqt in each department, is to be communicated to the 
beA ; it. is also to be made public by posting the tables up in plac^ of 
public resort, together with an abstract of tSe number of men 'Who 
qplisted during the preceding year. ‘ 
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Art. vii. — Th^ contingent apportioned to each iSianton will bo fur- 
nished by lot from the youths who have a legitimate residence m the 
caRton^ and who shall have reached tlfe age of twenty during the pre- 
ceding year. • 

For the first operation of this law^ the youths^ who completed their 
twentieth year during the years 1816 and 1817, are to be included in 
the levy for 1818, but the contingent f<5r each of these years is not to 
exceed^, 000, as prescribed in Artjcle v. , 

All persons comprehended in the above two classes who have con- 
tractea marriage pseyiously to the promulgation of this law are to bo 
exegipted from servingjn the army. 

— ^I'he following classes of persons shall be considered to 
,have a legal residence in a canton. 

1. Young men a^o have received a dispensation, and those who ore 
residing abroad, expatriated or detained as prisoners, provided their 
father, mother, or tutor, has their residence in one of the communes of 
the said canton, or if they be the sons of an expatriated father, who 
had his last residence in said canton. 

2. Persons that are married, whose father or mother, should the 

father be dead^ resides in the canton, provided they do not prove that 
they have a fixed residence in another canton. * 

3. Married persons who reside in a canton, although their father or 
mother be domiciled elsewhere. 

4. Young persons born and residing in a canton, who have neither 

father nor mother nor tutor. ^ 

5. All persons that reside in a canton, althougli they may not be in- 
cluded in any of the above classes, provided they fail to prove that 
their names have been inscribed in another canton. 

Art. IX. — Persons who fail to produce an extract from the parish 
register, specifying the time they were born, will have their age esti- 
mated according to public notoriety. 

Art. X. — Should it be discovered that a young man has escaped en- 
rolment in the conscription list, he is to be included in the list for the 
succeeding year. 

Art. XI. —The conscription list of a canton is to be compiled by the 
Mayors, and made public in each commune or parish, according to the 
form prescribed in articles sixty-three and sixty -four of the civil code. 

Public notice shall be given, which will annouive the place and 
time when the conscription list^shall be examined, and the drawing by 
lot of the contingent of the canton is to commence. • 

Art. XII. — Wiien a canton comprehends several communes, the ex- 
amination of the lists and the drawing of the contingent are tp t^e 
place at the capital of the canton. These duties are to be publicly 
performed, and in the presence of the Sub-prefect and Mayors of the 
cant^. In #cantons composed of one commune, or of a portion of a 
commune, tbe Sub-prefect will ^assisted by the Mayor and, his 
assistants. 

The names of the conscripts shall be read in an audible voice, and 
objections may then be adduced by them, or their relations, should 
they have cause to complain. The Sub^refect and the Siayar shall 
decide upon the case of a remonstrant. The corrected list of the 
scripts is next to be Verified by the signature of the requisite autboi^tie^ 
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* Immediately after the lists have been thoroughly sifted and -deemed 
correct, the conscripts are to be called one by one, According as they 
stand upon the roll, and each its to draw a number from an urn, v/hich 
is to be publicly announced and registered. When a conscript is ab- 
sent, his relations or the Mayor of the commune may draw for him. 

As the drawing proceeds, the names of the young men are to be 
arranged according to the priority of the numbers they have drawn. 
When a young man that has drawn a number within the amount of 
the contingent claims a dispensation, his reasons are to be recorded. 
In regard to all such cases, the Sub- prefect is directed to add his awn 
opinion respecting the validity of the claims. ^ 

The roll of the names of the persons who have drawn nupaV^*’ 
be publicly read in the same manner as the verified list of the con- 
scripts, and to the said roll is to be annexed arf abstract of the pro- 
ceedings. 

This list is to be published and posted u]) in each commune of the 
canton. 

Art. XIII. — The whole proceedings are to be revised in open court 
by a council composed of the Prefect, who is to be the President, a 
counsellor of the Prefecture, a member of the general council of the 
‘ Department, a member of tbe council of the Arrondfssement, and a 
general officer specially appointed by the King. The council will 
hold its sittings in the chief towns of an arrondissenient or canton. 

The young men that have drawn numbers which indicate that they 
are to belong to the contingent, are to he assembled, examined, and 
heard in their own iause. 

Should tlie young men fail to appear, or omit to assign a reason fin* 
their absence, the revisal of the proceedings by the council is to take 
pla(;e, and tbe business com hided as if they were ])rescnt, provided 
they have not obtained leave to postpone their attendance. 

The cases of men who claim an exemption fro%n serving on account 
of disabilities, are to be investigated by medical otficc'rs. 

All other classes of alleged clar.ns to exemption are to be decided 
upon by authentic dociiinents or certificates of the Mayor of the com- 
mune where the claimant resides, and tliree heads of families belong- 
ing to the same canton, whose sons are liable to the conscription law, 
or are serving at the time in the army. 

Witli the exception of cases, such as are mentioned in number six- 
teen, the decision of the council of revision is conclusive. 

Art. XIV. — Young men who have trawn numbers which indicate 
that they belong to the contingent, are for tbe following reasons to be 
exempted and replaced. The dispensations are to take jdace in the 
order of the subsequent numbers or reasons for exem])tion. 

J. All conscripts who ar^ not one metre fifty-seven centimetres in 
height, five feet two inches English measure. • , 

2. All persons who sufter under^ infirmities which rendbr them un- 
fit for the army. 

3. The eldest son of a family of orphans where both jiarents are dead. 

^ 4. The only son, the eldest son, or if there be no son, the gmndson, 

or«tbe elddfet of the grandsons of a wddow, a hither, if blind, or a man 
of severity years of age. • , 

5. The eldest of two brothers ivho have both *been drawn for the < 
W&me levy. 
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6. AH conscripts who have a brother acteuUy ^vina jn th^ wrmy 
under whatever denommatiou, pr wh# had a brother ijued ill the ser- 
vice, or one discharged as unfit for military duty on account of wOunds 
received^ or disab^ilities contracted in the service. 

The above claims of exemption will be sanctioned in the same family 
as often as the circumstances occur. • 

With the exception of persons who have been exempted on accouilit, 
of disabilities^ the aforesaid Causes of dispensation are not to prevent 
young men from being inscribed in the subsequent conscription list. 

Art. XV. — Youn*g«men whose numbers indicate that they belong tio 
t%^ntingent, are under the following circumstances to be oxempfed 
'^g without being replaced. 

1. All persons \Wio have voluntarily enlisted in the army. 

2. Seamen that are registered according to the law of the 26th Dee. 
1796, and ship oarpeiiteib, borers, sailmakers and caulkers, if they be 
registered according to the 44th Aiticle of the said law. 

3. Medical officers who belong to the Navy or Army. * 

4. Young men regularly authorized to continue their ecclesiastical 
studies, on condition that they forfeit the benetit of a dispensation 
'should they not take orders. 

This rule applies to all the different persuasions or sects whose Mi^ 
nisters are paid by the State. 

5. Pupils of the Ecole Normal, together with the teachers attached 
to them, provided the latter engage to devote ten year^ to this duty* 

This article applies to students of theolo^ ; iltie students of leti* 
guages ; the students of the polytechnique schools, and schools intended 
to qualify young men for employment in the service of the State. 

The student of schools specifically calculated to qualify young ipen 
for the Army or Navy. Provided, however, that the said pupils con^ 
tinue to prosecute their studies, or have been admitted into the service 
for which they were* preparing themselves ; and under the conditioii 
that they forfeit the benefit of the dispensation if they abandon the 
aforesaid studies, or are not admitted into the service, or if they quit it 
before the time fixed for a soldier to serve. 

6. Young men who shall have been awarded a considerable prize by 
the Royal Institute, olJIthe honourable mark of merit decreed by the 
Council of the University. 

Art. XVI. — Should any young men who belong to the contingent 6f 
a canton, claim an exemption frjjm serving in consequence of questions 
involving civil rights, the conscripts liext in rotation according to 
number, are, until their claims be judicially decided, to supply the 
place of the appellants, iii the same manner as if they had reo^ive^ R 
dispensation. 

^ The questions at issue are to be peremptorily decided by the Prefect^ 
when, urged l|pr one of the jparties. n 

Thd* 0 ourts of law shall deliver their verdict on these cases without 
delay, when an officer of Government is to be heard. Ai>,app^al may 
be made frofn this decision. 

Art. xviL — ‘When the whole business of the conscription# includi^ 
the list of exemptions, 4i8pen8ations, or appeals, Ims been examined, ^ 
the roll qf the names of theicontingent of each canton is to be dually 
• closed and signed by the Council of Revision. 

U. S JouHN, No. 13 Jan. 1830. 
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Young men who, in compliance with Article 10, may be called upon 
to replace others, are to be entered on the list of the contingent condi-^ 
tionally only, their rights being duly guarded. 

It is the business of the Council next to announce; that all persons 
whose names are not inscribed on this list, are definitively exempted 
from serving in the army. This announcement, with the last number 
of the contingent, is to be published and posted up in each commune of 
*the canton. 

When the courts of civil judicature shall have decided upon the 
cases comprehended in No. 16, the Council -is, acfyording to their deci- 
sion, to announce the exemption of the appellant, or that of the pon- 
script who was conditionally called upon to replace hiih. 

Art. XVIII. — Substitutes will be accepted in place of* young men 
who belong to the contingent, provided a substitute be beyond the 
reach of the conscription law, that he is not above thirty years of age, 
or thirty-five if he has been a soldier, and that he has the height and 
other ^qualities requisite to fit him for the armv. 

Substitutes shall be admitted by the Council of Revision, and the act 
of substitution is to be annexed to the proceedings of the Council. 

A conscript who does not form part of the Contingent, may cxchanga 
with one who is included in it ; but both persons mus^ belong to the 
same drawing. 

Any agreements which are made between principals and substitutes 
are to be subjected to the same rules and forms as other civil contracts. 

The principal is ;cesponsible for his substitute in case of desertion 
during a period of one year, to be reckoned from the day the act of 
substitution receives the signature of the Prefect. He will, however, 
be liberated from his responsibility should the deserter be arrested 
within the year, of if the substitute dies in the army. 

Art. XIX. — The young men included in the contingent, or their sub- 
stitutes, are to be told off to difiT^^rent regiments, gnd registered in the 
books of the respective corps of the army. 

They will be permitted to return to their usual place of residence, 
and considered as soldiers on leave of absence. 

These recruits will not be ordered to join the corps to which they 
belong but in proportion to the wants of the army ; and they will be 
called out according to the priority of their respective classes. 

Art, XX. — The duration of the period of service of soldiers levied 

conscription shall be six years, whi<;Ji is to be reckoned from the 1st 
Jan. of the year they are inscribed on rtie books of a corps of the army. 

The contingent of the year 1816 shall be required to serve only five 
years. 

In time of peace, all the soldiers who have served the required pe- 
riod shall be discharged on the 31st Dec. 

But in time of war they shall not be discharged until g new contin** 
gent has joined the corps'^ to r^plac^ them. » 

SECTION III. 

* RB-BNGAGEMENTS. 

*Art. XXI. — Soldiers who re-enlist, must engage to serve before the 
intendans, or sous intendans miliiaires/* «accor<2ng to the forms pre- 
^jcribed in Art. 4. Upon the production of the documents requisite in 
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such cases^ dejicnds the right of a soldier to remain in the corps to 
which he former^ belonged, or to join another. 

•Art. XXII. — The period during which a soldier may re-engage to 
serve, is never to ‘exceed that of a primary enlistment; but a man may 
be permitted to engage for two years only. , 

Soldiers who re-enter the service are.entitled to an advance of pay, 
and they may l)e received into the Gendarmerie, or the Veterans of, 
the Line. 

All other conditions shall be determined by the King, and made 
public. 

SECTION IV. 

>. op VETERANS. 

Art. xxifi. — During war, all non-commissioned officers* and soldiers 
who have served the prescribed period, and returned to their former 
place of residence, shall be for a period of six years subjected to a local 
service, under the denomination of Veterans. 

Veterans may marry and settle themselves. 

In time of peace they shall not be liable to any duty, and even dur- 
ing war they will not be required to extend their services beyond the 
muitary division in which they reside, except in consequence of a law 
made for that purpose. 

Art. XXIV. — Non-commissioned officers or soldiers, who have served 
the prescribed period, cannot be again taken into the army, but with 
their own consent. 

They are liable only to the local service of Veterans. 

Discharged soldiers, who are thirty-two years of age, or who have 
served twelve years in the army, or who were discharged in conse- 
quence of wounds, or some important disease^ will be exem})ted from 
the local service. 

SECTION V. 

• PENAL ENACTMENTS. 

Art. XXV. — All the enactments, laws, ordonnances, rules, or in- 
structions, formerly promulgated in regard to the recruiting of the 
army, are and remain annulled. 

The civil and military tribunals before whom causes in respect to 
the recruiting of the army may be brought, will be guided in their de- 
cision by this law. 

With respect to crimes of a military character, ’judges are to be 
guided in their conclusions, by the 595th Art. of the Criminal 
Code. 

Art. XXVI. — Every functionary or public officer, civil or military, 
who shall under any pretext whatever authorize or sanction exemp- 
tions, dispensations, or exclusions, except in compliance ‘with the pre- 
sent law, or who shall on his own responsibility make any alteration in 
its enactments, either hi regard to the duration, or as to the rules or 
conditions of engagements, appeals, ro-engagements, or of the service 
of the Veterans, shall be accounted guilty of an abuse •jc^f authority, 
.and subjected to the penalties directed in the 185th Art. of the Pe- 
nal Code, and this without being exempted from the still more heaij;y 

* Under the term non-*commis&^oned officers are included seijeants and wnjeant-ma- 
Jors in the ^infantry ; mariohatta-des-logis, and marcchau3B-de*4ogis chefs in the eavalry, 

’ and adjutants in lioth branches of the service. 
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penalties awarded by that code in the other cases which it has pro- 
vided for. • 

SECTION VI. 

PROMOTION. 

Art. XXVII. — A .soldier is not to be promoted to the rank of a non- 
commissioned officer before he*is twenty years of age^ and has served 
. two' years in the regular army. 

No soldier is to be promoted to the rank of a commissioned officer 
before he has served two years as a non-commissioned officer, or, if he 
has not for the same period prosecuted a course oft^ducation at a special 
military school, and undergone a satisfactory examination at the!]s«»id 
school. 

Art. XXVIII. — One third of the vacant commissions of* second-lieu- 
tenant will be given to non-commissioned officers. 

Two-thirds of the vacant commissions of the ranks of lieutenant, 
captain, chef de battailon or squadron, and lieutenant-colonel, shall be 
given according to seniority. 

The majors shall be selected from captains employed as paymasters, 
or who have had the charge of the clothing of a corps ; or adjutant- 
majors. Paymasters, and officers of clothing, are to be » selected from 
officers who shall have been serjeant-niajors, or mareohaux-das-logts 
chefs. Adjutant-majors are to be chosen from lieutenants, who had 
been adjutants and serjeant-majors, or mar^chaux-'des-logu chefs ; and 
adjutants from serjeant-majors or marMimtJC-dcs-logis chefs. 

Art. XXIX. — All ^>fficers must serve four years in each rank before 
th^ can be promoted to another. 

This rule is never to be infringed except during war, upon extraor- 
din^iry occasions, or in consequence of remarkable examples of bravery, 
which must have been recorded in the Order Book of a corps. 

Art. XXX. — In conformity with these general views, the promotion 
of'the army is to be conducted. The requisite rules which may be ne- 
cessary on this subject, shall be promulgated in the collection of laws. 

Hence all former enactments, ordonnances, rules, instructions, or 
decisions, respecting promotion, are and remain abrogated. 

This law, which has been discussed and adopted by the Chamber of 
Peers, as also by that of the Deputies, and has this day received Our 
sanction, shall be considered a law of the State. Our desire, there- 
fore, is, that it be kept and observed throughout our kingdom and the 
terrj|tories under our authority. i 

We therefore order and command Our Courts and Tribunals, Pre- 
fect&r, Administrative bodies, and others, concerned by these presents, 
to keep and maintain this law, and to cause it to be kept and main- 
tained ; and It is Our will and pleasure, that for the purpose of duly 
promulgating this law, the said authorities shall cause it to be regis- 
tered and jiublished as may seem necessary ; and to the |)ttd that it be 
duly authorised. We have affixed Our Seal. 

Given at JParis, the 17th March, 1818, and of the Twenty-third year 
of Our reign. 

• (Signed) By the King, r 

Seen and Sealed with the Great Seal. Louia* 

(Signed) Pasquibb, Keeper of the Great Seal, and Secretary 
* of State for the Administration of the Laws. 

* (Signed) M. Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, Secretary at War. 
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NAVAL GUNNERY.* 

• . 

COMMANDER Marshall’s new mode of mounting and workino 
ships’ guns. 

The vital advantages of Naval Gunnery jyere so manifest, even in the early 
periodji of our maritime career, that they were set forth in various publications, 
as those of Master Digs, Master Bourn, and Master Norton, authors, who,* 
though perhaps not aware of the real trajectory of a shot or shell, were more 
proficient in most points of practice than many of the Mentors of the present 
day. In describing the necessary qualifications of a gunner so far back as 
14flfe|^he celebrated Capt. John Smith observes : 

** Supposing him to be a Christian fearing and serving the true God, and living in 
good repute and esteefti among men ; he ought '(besides this) to be competently expe- 
rienced in several arts and sciences, and especially in these following. 

“1. In Arithmetic, both vulgar and decimal, whereby he may be able to work the 
Rule of Three (or Golden Rule) both direct and reverse, to extract the square and cube 
roots, lkc» 

“2. In Geometry, whereby he may be able to take heights, depths, and distances ; to 
take the true plot of any piece of ground ; and thereby to mine, or counter-mine under 
the same, or any part thereof. 

“3. lie oughk to be experienced in making of ramparts, cannon, baskets of earth, ^ 
and fire-works, both for service and recreation. 

** 4. He ought to be acquainted with the names of every member of which a piece of 
ordnance is composed, and to what use every member is appropriated. 

“ 5. He ought to know how to search and pry into the conditions of any gun or guns 
committed to his charge, as to know whether truly bored, or taper bored ; whether with 
or without a chamber ; whether free from flaws (or honey*combs). To know what 
quantity of powder will serve for a due charge for each piece ; what shot will fit ; how 
many matrosses to attend ; how many horses or oxen will serve to draw any piece, or 
(in case they cannot be had) how many men may serve.” 

This statement cannot be perused without exciting bitter regrets over the.con- 
dition into which gunners’ warrants have latterly fallen, nor ought the very 
questionable claims of numbers* who obtained them to be hidden. ^‘This com* 
memorator of gunpowder treason, with a treason upon gunpowder,” says an 'old 
writer, is commonly a spawn of the captain’s own projection but whether 
the lucky candidate for the ostensible office was an old seaman mistakenly re- 
warded thus for past services, or a favourite minion, the ajipointment, though 
not equally guiltless, was equally absurd, as in either case a total incapacity in 
the art of killing and destroying with celerity must be looked for, A lamentu* 
ble consequence resulted, — the training of officers and seamen to the theoiy and 
practice of gunnery was so negle( ted, as to consist merely in adroitness of cast- 
ing loose, and then securing the guns, after an irregular and noisy substitute for 
exercise, in which the hasty delivel^ of the word “ done ” superseded the Jtnow* 
ledge of dimensions, windage, and dispart of ordnance ; the proportion, force, 
and eflfect of ammunition ; and the loading, pointing, and giving effectual fire. 

A career of triumph over enemies, as neglectful as ourselves, prevented the sore 
from being painful, till the unexpected success of a waiy opponent exposed the 
defect. It must not be concealed that our vexatious defeats were owing to well- 
concerted plags, as well as mere weight of broadsides. The personal courage of 
our officers aCfid men was never more exemplajy ; hut the bold and till then suc- 
cessful mode of attack by which we ha'd annihilated the navies of Europe, was 
of no avail with those who determined to allow of no closing But on their own 
terms. When the Shannon engaged, she brought tactics and gunnery, as well as » 
heroism, into play ; and the consequence was no more than was to be looked jsr i 


• A description of Cogimander Marshall’s new mode of mounting and working ships 
guns ; wherein the nature and advantages of its novel properties are shown, and iUue* 
trated by the results of official experiments, 4to. with plan : John Murray. , 
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while the gallant captain of this frigate was so impressed with the decisive power 
of horizontal fire, as to fit quadrants bn all his ordnance, — a British vessel of 
war was captured, which had not even cast her guns adrifi^till she cleared ftn* 
action with her conqueror I « 

It is a singular fact^ ^considering how popular an appropriation of public mo- 
ney naval expenses have been deemed by all parties, that little or no powder or 
shot were allowed for practice ; while, on the other hand, its wanton expenditure 
in action viras a subject for vaunting, for there extravagance was authorized, as 
not only admissible, but requisite. In this state, the Transatlantic hints that we 
had slackened our vigilance, aroused the Admiralty to the* necessity of improve- 
’’ment; and our ‘‘ Afiectionate Friends” of the Navy Office, with the warmth of 
an ice-berg, seconded their endeavours : but unless both Boards 
theory and practice of Naval Gunnery, with the doctrine of projectiles Iffa re- 
sisting medium, more an object of zealous excitation for ^officers to attain, the 
waste of ammunition will continue. Few of our future antagonists will permit us 
to resort to our old “ rule of thumb ” system, of coming at once to close quar- 
ters, after estimating a distance by the discreditable practice of “ trying the 
range,” which, like “ calling” at whist, often betrays more than is desirable to 
the opposite party. The Nelsonian maxim of reserving fire till the white of 
the enemy^s eye ” is perceivable, so worthy of that valorous chief, is admirable 
wlienever the foe permits its practice, because it allows many of the niceties of 
gunnery to be overlooked ; but that day has perhaps fled, and our bold, but 
not always prudent daring, may in future be met with the circumspection of 
skill. 

It is therefore manifest, that he who renders our equipment more efficient, 
confers a benefit not only to the service, but to the nation at large ; and that 
stich is the claim of Co^pmander Marshall will be evinced by a perusal of his 
pages. Although we are not quite convinced that projects for the advancement 
of our naval prowess should be promulgated by the medium of the press, we 
congratulate the discoverer of so useful an adaptation, — one which cannot fail 
of bqing adopted, because it possesses too many advantages to be overlooked. 

This invention having been for upwards of two years under trial, both in men- 
pf-war and Fast Indiamen, and constantly report^ in high terms of praise, may 
be paid to demand a more special investigation by the public. It consists 
chiefly in cutting the old carriage, in a diagonal direction close to the trunnions 
of the gun, and reserving the after-part only ; as a substitute for the other half, 
the muzzle is supported by a crutch, resting on a kind of bracket, which is at- 
tached to the ship's side by a stout pivot, answering the purpose of a vertical 
hinge, and assisted in its fore and aft motion on the deck, by resting on a tra- 
versing truck. The two parts of the carriage are connected by a simple breech- 
ing, which, without being liable to entanglement, yet allowing throughout of a 
more equal recoil than with the old carriage, at whatever angle the gun may be 
trained, is less subject to accident from uncjjual strain. When the gun is run 
out, the crutch supports it near the trunnions ; and when run in, after firing, — 
under the muzzle; with less inclination to tilt, yet permitting far gresUer de- 
pression and elevation in pointing than heretofore, since the crutch in the first 
instance raises the gun's muzzle, in recoiling, free from the sill of the port,*— and 
in the second, the breech is allowed to sink lower in the carriage; by this 
scope, both the windward and leeward guns are rendered available in very bad 
weather. They also command a greater range, from bow to quaWr, of on 
either side the beam, by the removal* df the fore trucks, whico in the old car- 
riage woode4t'^ or came in contact with that hitherto insurmountable obstruc- 
tioDt the water-way, long before the side of the port interfere with their diirec- 
tion. But ^ jroost decided advantage still rmams to be told, which is, that of 
an^injfof^r number of men being thus required, since five men instead of nine, 
ath^y for the most expeditious working o^an 18-pounder. 

ft certainly is surprising that, much as the defect of ttie established cama|;es 
%ave been felt» no essential improvement has been introduced since the reign of 
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• Henry VIII. The great difficulty of imparting lateral motion to them » aelf- 
^ident; yet, independent of the objects trhich a ship aims 'at, continually vary- 
ing in their bearing, either by their or her motion, and consequently reqturing a 
corresponding azimuthal change in the direction of the gun, we all know how 
very irregular the recoil becomes in quick bring, and how great the labour of 
squaring the after-axletree is, since the weight of die gun so much preponde- 
rates there. But in the new carriage, whAi the gun is run out, the centre of 
gravity resting on the crutch, lateral motion becomes perfectly easy, since even 
the pressure on the pivot is greatly relieved by the traversing truck supporting 
the breast carriage. J?he author's words deserve insertion. 

The chief novelty of this principle of mounting, consists in having removed the 
ba'iring of the gun upon its carnage, from the trUUnions (which have now nothing to do 
with supporting the gun) to a fixed point at the bieech, and a moveable one somewhere 
between the inuzzle aed the trunnion.’* 

An increase of 24® in the horizontal arc, which the muzzle of a gun can de- 
scribe, adds a great deal to our sphere of action even in near objects ; but the 
geometrical progression with which it advances, the farther the enemy is remov- 
ed, can scarcely be conceived without a diagram. It requites but to cbmpare 
the duration of contest and the number of shot fired, with the amount of execu- 
tion done, in most of our naval battles, to be convinced how few are well aim- 
ed : here again Commander Marshall’s carriage affords a ship in motion the^ 
advantage of ifistantly adjusting her guns to the yawing of hpr head, when the 
roll has given them the proper elevation, thus uniting the vertical and horizontal 
angle required for the aim, without waiting for the former numerous crew re- 
tiring clear of their recoil before they can be fired. 

In answer to those who might suppose many of the inconveniences of the old 
carriage would be removed by narrowing the fore-axletree, it may be observed, 
that this would favour the gun’s inclination to upset, from the check it necessa- 
rily receives in its recoil. Moreover, in securing guns at sea, when the bed and 
coin are removed as usual, the chief weight of Marshall’s will bear on the axle- 
tree ; but in the old carriage, although the same operation is gone thron||h, the 
pressure still resting by the trunnions on the high sides, it is strained in pro- 
portion to the motion of the ship. So much for preventing accident ; but when 
It has by any happened, the difficulty of remounting a gun on anbther 

square carriage, is next to insurmountable during action ; whereas, with tlie new 
construction, even if both the breast and breech carriage should require renew- 
ing, they can be made alternately to bear the gun, and thus be successively 
fitted by its own crew ; the breech carriage of a 24-pouuder was removed by 
seven men in twenty seconds, and the gun again mounted in an equally short 
space of time." Nor would there be the same objection to carrying a few spate 
carriages, since the breech part will contain the breast ip half the stowa^ of 
the old one." 

For transporting a gun, eitherf the breast part may be left, resting the fore 
part of the gun on a transporter, easily constructed, upon two trucks, or the 
breast carriage itself may be disengaged from the ship’s side, and an axletree 
with trucks put under it for its removal to another port ; and the new carriage 
is convertible also into a square one, should the gun be required on shore. 

Much has been said in favour of round sterns, because they can bring more 
guns in defence of the otherwise helpless cmarter ; but from the greater angle 
obtainable fti training guns with Commander MarshaU’s carriage, it will be 
found defended both by stem chasers *ai5d broadside guns, since they now can 
^l be fired in a parsdlel direction. Nor will the curvature ofihe bow prevent 
the new carriage from training to at least 45®. This possibility of defending 
ship on every side, is rendered the more valuable by the growing proficiency of 
foreign powers in Naval Gunnery, and the general use of steam-vessels, as the • 
‘J-tter, from admirable facility of transit, are able to select a station wkenne 
tl^ may atmoy their foe unmolested. The superior ease and accuracy jp 
pointing a gun on the new carriage, would, it is to be hoped, introduce a inort 
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regular system of tiring ; and by reducing the confusion, which a cro^d of mefr^ 
scarcely having room to exert themsekres, necessarily creates, with the violence 
required in training the old carriages, enable officers to exact more attention to 
any point of attack which they may think the most eligible. 

From the deep interest which the discussion possesses, we trust the reader 
will not be displeased*^ith a few randoin shot on this head. While we under- 
value the nicely-balanced weight of^broadsides which have lately been bro^ht 
forward with all the grave precision of Cocker, we arc well aware of the decided 
advantages of heavy metal. But there are various important considerations why 
we should not overload our sliips ; for in the present “ march-of-raind times, 
every thing is altered by wljolesale. Raleigh, to whoiti we are indebted for 
more good things than more tobacco-smoking, says it ‘‘ was very behoovefvd 
that his Majesty’s ships were not so overpestered and clogged with great^ord- 
nance as they are, whereof there is such superfluity, as that .much of it serves to 
no better use but only to labour and overcharge tlie ship’s sides in any growne 
seas and foule weather.^' This remark of a great seaman should be home in 
mind by those, who, drawing all their conclusions from a few recent instances, 
arc sighing for unwieldy batteries. Now, in “gunning’^ a man-of-war, we can- 
not agree that our secondary frigates will be improved by giving them 24, in- 
stead of 18-pounders, — tliey being too heavy for the tonnage of such ships. 
Increasing the weight on the main-deck will assuredly diminish the stability and 

• add to the labour which the scantling, or frame, would endureain a gale, be- 
sides occupying more room, and requiring more hands for the working. The 
space occupied by 24-poiiuclers is of greater importance than is generally consi- 
dered ; — when fighting in light winds and smooth water, it is of little conse- 
quence; but blowing fresh, with so much swell ns to ship water, it requires 
attention to keep clear of the side, as well as of the trucks of the guns, and 
relieving tackle-falls. 

The advocates for mounting ships with large metal must suppose, consider- 
ing the difference of working a heavy and a light gun, that the damage done to 
a ship is in proportion to the diameter of the ball. That this is the case, few 
who have been much in action will allow ; and even if it was so, we would 
prefer an 18 to a 24-pound batteiy, from the time taken up in loading and 
firing tlie latter to what would be necessary in tlic forri/er. The number of 
rounds in a given time which an 18-pounder could be fired oftener than a 24, 
say forty of the former to thirty of the latter, would more than compensate for 
the size of the balls, — the weight in this iiistaiico is the same, but the small gun 
inflicts forty, while the other gives only thirty wounds. Lord Keppel found 
that a 32-pounder could be fired tlirice in the time requisite to fire a 42- 
pounder twice, be therefore very properly gave up the latter. If we command 
a line-of-bat tie-ship, and have the option of receiving from an enemy either 
twenty shots of 42 pounds, or thirty of 32 pounds, could we hesitate ? No : 
let us receive the former dose ; the difference «f the diameter of the two calibres 
is very I lit tie in actual perforation; but in one case we have thirty instead of 
twenty leaks to stop, supposing they all strike between wind and water; 
if they hit the upperworks, we shall have to lament the loss of men occasioned 
' by a third more shots ; and if they fly over the hull, but affect the rigging, 
who can doubt the difference of effect between them ? If they all miss, the 
consequence is 0 ; but surely the chance of some shot doing execution is in 
favour of the 32^pounder, in ihe proportion of 3 "to* 2. In muchc.of the late 
argument respecting heavy metal, the inductions are drawn from particular ex- 
amples ; and the, effect arising from practical skill has been confounded with 
weight of missile, in assigning a superiority which is rather relative than abso- 
lute. 

The necessity of frequently exercising the guns cannot be too warmly urged ; 

• for though a man may be unable to open an oyster «at a cable’s length, it should 
be held disgraceful to miss the hull of a ship. Many a person, formerly, might 
find himself in the ipresence of an enemy before he knew which end of a ball 
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cartridge to place* downwards ; aud the remedy was put off till the diee^e be- 
caiye almost incurable. Part of the formei* clamorous brawling was suppressed 
by dfe Admiralty quarter bills of 1817; but we deem that much, very much, 
remains to be done m this department ; and it is evident that the substitution of 
numbers for appellations will not conduce to the perfection of naval practice. 
The old exercise, though combining bustle without business, and confusioti 
without variety, possessed most of the materials which, under a different modifi- 
cation, ^ere capable of constructing a code upon juster principles. Before the 
new regulation was established, we had trained the men of a small vessel to a 
simple and silent practice derived therefrom, which consisted of but eight words 
of command ; and to avftid unnecessary complications, the preparatory placing 
of x^quisite implements, and falling into the allotted stations, were part 6f the 
routine on tlie “ beat to quarters.” The orders were then given by the ofticeYs, 
who, being strifctly enjoined to see tlie operations actually performed, required no 
noisy replies from the people. This scheme may be imperfect; but we prefer 
to be convicted of inability rather than lukewarmness; and as attention must now 
be strongly directed towards this urgent branch of duty, we obtrude it, in the 
hope that every .contributed mite may prove acceptable to those who are intent 
upon the subject. 

1. Prepare eor Action. — ^The gun is to be cast loose and levelled; 
breechings to be middled, and relieving tackles hooked ; crows, handspikes, 
powder horns, tuiies, wads, and match tub, in their places ; and the aprons and 
tom pious to be removed. 

2. Load your guns. — Care is to be taken to enter the cartridges with tlie 
closed end outwards, and the seam down ; and it is to be rammed till the cap- 
tain of the gun finds hy the priming wire that it is home. Except in yard-arm 
and yard-arm affairs, a wad is to be put between the cartridge and shot, a pre- 
caution loo often neglected. In shotting, the hall and its outer wad are rammed 
down together, and driven home by a couple of smart blows, previous to with- 
drawing the rammer. 

3. UuN OUT YOUR GUNS. — Tlic Side tackles are to he manned, and the gun 
steadily bowsed out, while the captain attends the breeching. Tlie use of crows 
should seldom be njsorted to in mere, exercise, as they tear the decks ; and we 
would even take the shoifs off the handspikes. 

4. Prime your guns. — ^lYie cajitain of the gun is to apply the jiriming wire, 
and when the cartridge is thoroughly pierced, he is to place the tube in the 
touch-hole with its cap torn. If he primes with powder, he should place his 
hand under and thumb over the horn, in case of its blowing up. 

5. Point your guns. — ^This should be executed with the quarter tackles, 
it being speedier, when well plied, than with handspikes, and less injurious to 
the decks, while it leaves those implements ready for the important office of ele- 
vation or depression. This done, the men stand in their stafions. 

6. Eire ! — This electric order is^to be executed with peculiar care ; and if 
the jerk, which the captain of the gun gives the trigger string, makes only a«fiash 
in tlie pan, a match or salamander should be applied the second time. The 
moment the piece is fired, stop the vent to extinguish any sparks which may re- 
main in the chamber. 

7. Spunge your guns. — ^This order should be executed briskly, tlie vent 
being served. The spunge is to be turned round once or twice in the chamber; 
and the spungaP, on drawing it,^is to beat its head outside the port-cell, to shake 
off any adhering sparks. Every third ro«nd, the gun is to be wormed. While 
the exercise continues, the second word of command will be here.)|iven, — but at 
the conclusion, the following 

8. Secure your guns. — ^The gun is now properly secured, the breeching 
taken up and seized, the apron and tompion replaced, and every implement re- 
turned to its station. The magazine to be shut, and the decks carefully swabbed, 

^to Uke off whatever grains of powder may have dropped. 

The latter part of Commander Marshall’s descripuon relates to the fiicility of 
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traversing his carriage, by merely inserting the crutch into a *fixed pivot. Thia 
very material advantage will render ft available in flotilla armaments, a desc^ip* 
tion of force which has hitherto been greatly neglected, although, on several oc- 
casions, an important stake has depended on the issue of their efficiency. We 
would strongly recommend regular training to this active branch of offence and 
defence; — and from much gun-boat experience, would consider as axioms, 1. To 
exercise on every opportunity winch may offer ; for as the motion of an engine 
depends on the adjustment of its parts, so the power of artillery will be in- 
fluenced by the dexterity with which it is handled. 2. To be certain bf a de- 
cisive range. 3. To fire judiciously rather than quickly^ 4. To let no annoy- 
ance from the enemy divej-t attention from the main object of attack. 5. In 
affairs with small craft, if any of them strike, to cut away their masts anfl rig- 
ging, and throw their arms and sweeps overboard, but not to retain possession of 
one, until the whole shall be defeated. 6. To be as sure «^f an orderly retreat as 
is consistent with the nature of the service: it is true, that a line^of-battle-ship in 
a calm resembles a palsied giant, and is a fair object for a mosquito fleet ; but it 
should not be forgotten, that, if resuscitated by a breeze, she will run over her 
puny adversaries, like a jackass amongst chickens, — they therefore should be on 
the alert to sweep off with the first perceptible air of wind. 

To enforce the necessity of exercise, even in llie smaller classes of vessels, we 
submit a recent example of the power of precision and coolness over the “ Anz- 
of ill-directed force; as evinced in the battle between the Almi- 
rante, a Spanish slaver, and the Black .Toke. Indeed, without entering some- 
what into detail, it would appear, from the great disparity between them, that 
the former was captured by surprise, but she was taken by downright ham- 
mering,’^— and Commodore Collier asserts, that he “ never m his life witnessed 
a more beautiful specimen of good gunnery, than the stern and quarter of the 
Spaniard exhibited after the action.” 

It seems that the Almiranle was a remarkably fine brig, of 360 tons, pierced 
for twenty guns, but with fourteen only mounted, four of which were long nines, 
and the rest eighteen-pound govers. She had a crew of eighty picked men, and 
was^commanded by a resolute fellow, wlio had determined not to surrender but 
to a superior force. She was formerly ship-rigged, and called the Oroonoko, 
but was altered to a ‘‘ clipper,” at an expense of 35,0(#0 dollars, expressly for 
security in the flesh traffic. Thus equipped, she arrived on the coast of Africa, 
in August 1828, and was generally at anchor in Lagos Hoads, — the captain on 
shore purchasing slaves, and the mate under orders to weigh, and prepare for 
battle, on any suspicious sail heaving in sight. As both her business and her 
destination were notorious, Commodore Collier was anxious for her capture, 
and the Black Joke, commanded by Lieut. Downes, was ordered to watch her 
closely. The latter was also a beautiful brig ; but she was a hundred tons 
smaller, while her f6rce w’as only one long eighteen on a pivot, and a twelve- 
pounder carronade, with a crew, including ^supernumeraries, of fifty-seven men. 

Owthe 28th of Jan. 1829, having embarked 466 slaves, the Almirante took 
advantage of a favourable moment, and sailed for Havannah. On missing her, 
Downes with great judgment anticipated lier course, and at daybreak on the 
31st, she was perceived from the mast-head, standing to the southward under a 
heavy press of canvass. An arduous pursuit now commenced ; and a letter with 
which we were favoured from Fernando Po, dated a week after the affair, affords 
the following interesting details. 

• • 

“ Thus we al length got sight of our rakish-looking friend, and though every 
man with me was well acquainted with her superiority of strength, they appear- 
ed delighted at the ehance of a brush. By half-past nine the wind had died 
away, on which we out sweeps, and helped her full thirty miles a-Wd. About 
5 p.M. we had neared the chase sufficiently to ^mack a shot at her, and at 45 
past 5, she shortened sail, fired a gun to windward, and hoisted Spanish co- 
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lours; afterwards 'she wore twice, giving us her broadside each time, but— 
though from having no bulwarks our men all exposed — ^without elfeet. 

** It being now synset, and not considering it prudent to sweep under the 
range of her guns, 1 merely kept close to her during the night, and baffled every 
manoeuvre which was made for escape. At dawn of day, die brigs were be- 
calmed within a mile and a-half of each othgr, and remained so till noon, thus 
allowing full time to prepare for mutual civilities. At 30 past 12, the wind 
springing up from the westward, enabled the Almirante to lay up for us, on which • 
I tacked, to get on her weather quarter, and after a stretch, tacked again and 
edged away to close. ,At 40 past 2, when we had taken a station within grape 
range, she wore and en|aged us with a rapid fire of her larboard broadside ; 
this Vas answered by three hearty cheers, and cool discharges from our long 
gun and car ronade, till she wore at about 15 past 3. Considering tlie great dis- 
parity of our equi]:)nient, I resolved to board at once; the helm was therefore 
put up, the sails trimmed, and we stood directly for her ; but the wind falling 
scant before we could close, she succeeded in bringing her starboard guns to 
bear, with a quick fire of round and grape, which better directed might have 
proved fatal, but the shot mostly passed over us. At 30 j>ast 3, a light air spmng 
up, when she endeavouring to wear, brought us so close as to enable me to take 
u)) a commanding position on her larboard quarter, whence we raked her com- 
pletely, fore and aft, for twenty minutes, when her fire being silenced, we were 
nailed with the Sidings that she had struck. The breeze freshening at this mo- 
ment, 1 laid her on board. 

C)n taking possession, we found the deck abandoned to the dead and the 
dying, for she did not strike till the captain, bis two mates, and the boatswain 
were killed, — the third mate being the only surviving •fficer. In the latter part of 
the action, our fire had b(‘eu so warm, that the Spaniards deserted their quarters, 
seeking refuge amongst the terrified slaves ; and I was happy to ftnd that of 
these poor wretches, only one, a female, was wounded. The vessel was in excel- 
lent fighting order, the running ropes being iinrove from the fair leaders of the 
lower rigging, and frapped snugly round the masts; the topsail sheets yvere 
stoppered, the yards slung with cliains, peak halliards stopped in two places, 
and all lumber thrown overboard. On drawing the guns, we found a round 
shot and two grape iif each, and demanding of the people the reason of their 
firing so high, they answered, * that it was the captain’s intention to dismast us 
first, and then sink us at leisure.' There were several men stationed in the tops, 
who were to have been handsomely rewarded for all the officers they killed ; 
but our carronade, with its shower of musket-balls, soon settled this matter. All 
the starboard main shrouds of the Almirante were cut off in a line, us smoothly 
as if it had been done with an axe. I found out afterwards, that the black cook 
had stowed away about two fathoms of chain, promising that the first < negro 
catcher’ we had a ^palaver’ with should have it as a present from an African. 
He faithfully put his promise intef execution, for he contrived to get it into the 
long gun, in the course of the loading ; and I have no doubt but this accounts for 
the rigging being cut in the remarkable way it was.” 

Thus ended an action not more creditable for intrepidity than for tact. Both * 
vessels sustained considerable injury in the hulls, masts, yards, sails, and rig- 
ging; but the other effects of cannonade were widely different, for while the 
Spaniard, of guns, only wounded six people, hervopponent, with two pieces of 
ordnance, killed fifteen, and wounded thirteen. It may be added, as an anec- 
dote of “ keen cruising,” that when the victors were burying th<| dead, Avast 
there !” cries one, tlwit fellow 's an officer — ^let 's overiiaul him a bit before he 
goes overboard they did so, asnd found a belt round his waist, which inclosed • 
a zone of doubloons ! * 
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Having recently undertaken to correct some' misapprehensions 
which appeared to llave arisen on the subject of our System of Military 
Education^ and to exhibit from unquestionable data the actual theory 
and course of that system, more particularly as regards Sandhurst, we 

• now proceed to detail such of its practical results as may be gathered 

from the, evidence of the last Half-yearly Examination, which we had 
the gratification to witness : indeeu, the irnportiyil and highly national 
principle upon which this Institution is based and regulated beingm^i- 
versally appreciated, there is no question except as to its co-efticient 
administration. „ 

Thursday and Friday, the 10th and 11th of December, were ap- 
pointed by the General' Commanding-in- Chief for the Half-yearly 
JPublic Examination of the Gentlemen Cadets of the Junior Depart- 
ment, and Saturday the 12th, for that of the Ofiicers studying at the 
Senior Department. 

The Board of Commissioners which assembled to hold the Examina- 
tions consisted of the Secretary at War, the Governor the College, 
(Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Paget,) Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
George Murray, Secretary of State for War and Colonies, the Quarter- 
Master- General of the Army, (Lieut.-Gen. Sir Willoughby Gordon,) 
the Adjutant-General of the Army, (Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor,) 
the Deputy -Adjutant-General, (^Major-Gen. Macdonald,) and Sir 
George Scovell, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Institution. Major- 
Gen. Sir Howard Douglas was also present on the last day. Capt. 
Garvock attended us Secretary to the Board. 

FIRST DAY. 

On Thursday, after the IMilitary Inspection of thu Battalion of Gentle- 
men Cadets, who received the Commissioners with their band and co- 
lours, the business of the day commenced with the Examination of one 
Gentleman Cadet in Conic Sections and Spherical Trigonometry, and of 
five others in the ordinary Collegiate course of Mathematics, consisting 
of Plane and Solid Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration of 
Heights and Distances, &c. In Conic Sections and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Gent. Gadet Clement Edwards passed a very distinguished 
examination ; and vve understood that llm general merit of this Cadet 
was favourably estimated bv his superiors. In the ordinary Mathema- 
tical course, Gent. Cadet hobert Petley displayed most ability, and 

^generally maintained his superiority throughout the other branches of 

* study in which he successively appeared. This examination, of which 
Professor Leyburn was the medium, was conducted principally on those 
parts of the elementary Mathematics which are immediately applicable 
to practical and professional purposes : such the Trigonometrical mea- 
surement of inaccessible Heights and Distances, ^he calculation of the 
cubic contend of parapets and ditches, for apportioning the re7nblai and 

s deblai of works, and other Military propositions of Plane and Solid 
Geometry. 

A class of thirteen Gentlemen Cadets wefe next examined in Latin. 
The book they brought up was Tacitus, an author whose terse and 
elliptical style renders him frequently obscure even to the professed 
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scholar ; yet a portion of the Germania, chosen at hazarjd by the Com- 
missioners from the volume, was construed with a fluency and elegance 
wliich surprised us. 

The class for examination in French, consisting of eight Gentlemen 
Cadets, was next called up, and rendered a portion of Feneloti's Tele- 
machus into English* and of a History England into French. This, 
from the discrepancies and peculiarities of national idioms, is a process 
of no slight difticulty to be correctly done, — and, making due allow- * 
ance, the respective translations were, in the present instance, very 
fairly and fluently t*!sccuted. We are bound to observe that, in every 
c^se^ the matter selected for trial was named from the volumes at large 
by the Commissioners, who severally probed the acquirements of the 
Cadets in each bra*ich of study with a close and searching scrutiny. 

The last class which appeared for the day was composed of twelve 
Gentlemen Cadets for examination in German, a language as useful to 
the military as delightful to the literary student, Tliey translated the 
Geschichle des Sicbcn-Jdhrigen Krieges (History of the Seven Years* 
War) of Von Arclienholtz, with great accuracy, and displayed a re- 
markable command of the classic German pronunciation and accent. 
The Adjutant- General took an active part in the examination of this 
class, and at its close paid a just tribute to their proficiency. 

In the intervals of this day’s examination, two complete courses of 
military surveying and sketching, which had been pertormed, the one 
by eight, the other by seven. Gentlemen Cadets, during the half-year, 
were submitted to the inspection of the Commissioners. We would 
gladly give all the details of these courses, did our space permit ; their 
merit and utility will, however, be understood, when we state that they 
consisted of sketclu‘s of ground, plots of road and boundaries, surveyed, 
in detached parts, by Theodolite, and laid down by Protractor, }flans 
of trianguJation taken by the Pocket-Sextant, diagrams of measured 
heights and distances, &c. done geiiepilly under the direction of the 
Professor by the several Cadets in separate sketches and surveys, 
which were subsequently connected in plans ; each course closing with 
several series of combined sketches, of which a part was executed by 
each Cadet without Professor or instruments, and in a single morning. 
Of these specimens in surveying, all of them well, and many of them 
beautifully executed, the sketches- of Gent. Cadet Petley were infi- 
nitely the best ; indeed, the draw ings of this deserving Cadet appeared 
to us altogether of a masterly ^liaracter, surpassing what we could have 
expected from a youthful pupil. On the whole, this feature af the 
College course struck us as being eminently conclusive of its practical 
utility, as well as of its superior power and mode of imparting essen- 
tial instruction. 

The side-tables of the Board Room were also covered with military 
drawings, both in pen and brushwork, iind gome very boldly-^encillecl 
delineations of ground from models, ^11 coined in a business-like style 
in the hails by the Gentlemen Cadets of the lower clas$;|Of this useful 
study, who are thus accurately trained for the subsequent operation of 
sketching in the field. Amongst these specimens, we observed a map * ' 
of the Bombay Presidency, comprising about fifteen square feet of 5a- 
borate work, which had bden copied by some of the Gentlemen Cadets 
for the use of the Qliarter-MaSter-General’s Department at the Horse 
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Guards, from an original Military purvey, by Lieut.-Colonel Suther- 
land. Several Books of Landscape Drawing were also exhibited, and 
in this department Gent.-Cadet Petley also excelled. The pupils of 
Mr. De la Alotte produced some sketches of forest tre^s in the excellent 
manner of their master, so popularly known by his published etchings 
of that subject. 

SECOND DAY. 

On Friday morning, the Commissioners, after the usual military re- 
ception, proceeded to the Board Room, where ^Ahe examination was 
resumed. A class of twelve Gentlemen Cadets were examined in«Eu- 
clid*s Geometry ; after which, another class of eight came forward to 
complete their qualifications for commissions and cei;tifi cates, by exami- 
nation in Fortification. In this Inquiry, which was most rigidly carried 
through the intricacies of permanent and field fortification, the candi- 
dates acquitted themselves adAiirabJy — proving themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with their subject. Gent.-Cadets George Grey and Petley 
were particularly distinguished. We have never heard a more lucid 
and intelligent exposition of a given subject, than the process and 
rationale of forming Inundations in Field Fortification, qs described by 
the former, whose manner of acquitting himself on this occasion drew 
a warm eulogium from the Secretary-at-War, who had taken a promi- 
nent part in the examination. 

From the Board Room the Commissioners then adjourned to the 
Model Room, to prosecute the examination of the same class through 
the attack and defence of places, illustrated by the superb model con- 
structed on the principles of Cormontaingne, the most complete and 
beautiful work of its kind probably in Eurt>pe, and reflecting great 
credit on Mr. Polchet, the Professor of Fortification, by whom its exe- 
cution was superintended. Here the class was closely examined through 
the whole progress of a siege, from the formation of the first parallel to 
the assault of the last retrenchnfent in the body of the place. Having 
passed this ordeal in a most satisfactory manner, the class was sent, 
without their Professor, who remained in close custody, to trace a field 
work on ground in front of the College, while the Commissioners re- 
paired to the Riding School. 

Here we were greatly delighted with the exhibition of twenty of the 
Cadets, most advanced in the drill of this manly and graceful branch 
of military instruction,- who, with well-trained precision, put their 
steeds through the various paces, filed through several evolutions, and 
finally, cleared the leaping-bar in file, at a walk, trot, and gallop, with 
the skill and steadiness of veteran Hussars. TJie Cuminissioners being 
pressed for time, could not view the very useful practice in taking up 
positions and distances in line and column on horseback, in which Capt. 
Chadwick, the active and intelligent Riding Master, had for some time 
been daily exercising this class. , 

From the Riding School the Commissioners proceeded to inspect the 
task which thib Fortification Class had, meanwhile, executed. From a 
‘Jist of every variety of Field Work, the Commissioners had chosen, for 
this trial, abastioned Fort, to serve as a tele either for a bridge or otlier 
object ; and in less than an hour the tracifig with lines and pickets 
was completed ; and two profiles were set up for the direction of a 
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working party. This proof alone formed a practical commentary on 
the merits of ouiP Military Education/' 

The Commissioners having returned *to the Board Boom, the exami- 
nation of two more classes, one in History, consisting of seven Gentle-^ 
men Cadets, and another in Latin, of nine, closed the business of the 
Junior Department. The periods selected by the Commissioner.s from 
the Course of Antient and Modern Hist(try, for the trial of this Class, 
were *^The First Triumvirate," and the Reigns of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, and his three successors. The former period was concisely nar- 
rated by the Cadets i^nd the examination in the latter was conducted 
by leading (jj^uestions from the Secretary-at-War and Quarter-Master- 
Gftieral. The result proved that the Class was possessed of a mass of 
sound Historical information. It struck us^ that the course of Mo- 
dern History, which is now confined to Russel, might be advanta- 
geously extended or rather varied. Every writer does not relate 
every fact — and each has some modification of cause and efiTect, authen- 
ticated or inferential. 

The Second Latin Class was examined in Juvenal from the expur- 
gate Edition provided for4ihe use of the Gentlemen Cadets, the 2d, (ith 
and 9th Satires being omitted. The translation was excellently done ; 
we could perh£f][)8 have wished the reading of the Latin Text had been 
more measured and distinct. At the close of the Examinations, the 
Commissioners decided upon recommending the following Gentlemen 
Cadets, on the completion of their qualifications, to the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief, to receive commissions in the army, — 

Robert Petley, John A. Cole, 

William P. K. Browne, James T. Airey, 

George Grey, Robert T. Eagar. 

And the following Gentlemen Cadets, all of whom had received 
commissions as the result of public examinations which they passed in 
June last, were now presented with certificates, recording the special 
approbation of the Uommissioners at the farther advancement which 
they had made in their studies, — 

Ensign Clement Edwards . . . 18th Foot. 

„ Robert O. Jones .... 97th do. 

„ James N. Boyd .... 26th do. 

„ James H. C. Robertson . . 17th do. 

„ Henry Bates 38th ^do. 

„ Morris R. Campbell . . . 95th do. 

The whole of these young ^ntlemen had been actively employed 
during the half-year in the Practical Course of Military Surveying and 
Constructing Field Works, with a detachment of the Royal* Sappers 
and Miners. 

Gentlemen Cadets Grey and Cole having also completed the number 
of steps by ppblic examination, entitling them to special certificates, 
were presented- with these honourable distinctions, in addition to being 
recommended for commissions. * * 

The general result of the Public Examinations of th^ Gentlemen 
Cadets may be thus stated : 

Fifteen Gentlemen Cadets had completed their qualifications in prac- 
tical Military Surveying.* 
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Thirty had completed the practical Course of Fortideatiou^ hjr the 
^ ^Uftirnction of yield Waaks^ and hM been ini^trueted in the actual 
^ ^oceas of SappiUR. 

Sixteen had passed public examinations in varioub parts of tho Ma« 
thematies. 

flight in the yrench Language. 

Tv^elire ia the German. ‘ 
lVoiity**two in Latin. 

Sei^n in History, 

Each 6f which examinations was recorded a^ne step; of five, to- 
wards a commission or certificate; the number of commissions# now 
fhJly gained, being six, and the number of certificates eight. 

■A 

t Senior DlsPAjaTMBNT. 

Saturday being devoted to the public examination of the Students 
at tibfef Senior Department of the College, the following Officers, who 
had completed their course of study, appeared before the Commission- 
ers, — 

»* JHaJoT G. Johnstone, unattached, * 

^ . Capt. W. EVre, 73d Regiinent. * 

^ * LipUt. B. K. Young, 18th ditto. 

^ ' Li^L G. Craufurd, 2d Dragoons. 

Lieut. W. Rogers, half-pay Cape Cavalry, 

** The portioil of the Alathematical Course selected by tlie Commis- 
aio^erd Ibr the examiuation of these officers was principally Conic 
Sections Spherical Trigonometry, applied to the purposes of Prac- 
tical AsUouomy* The following were among the propositions given: — 

Mi^oY J ohnstohe. 

the relation between the abscissae and ordinates of an ellipse, 
viz, Pxove that the square df the transverse axis is to the square of 
the conjugate, as the rectangle of the abscissne is to the square of the 
semUrdiLte. ^ 

Fltid the latitude of a place by two altitudes of the sun, with the 
interval of time between the observations. 

Prove that the distance of the centre of a projected great circle from 
centre of the primitive, is equal to the tangent of the inclination. 

Captain Eyre. • 

Prove, that when a tangent is drawi^ to an ellipse, and an ordinate 
Irom^the point of contact, the serai-transverse axis is a mean propor- 
tional between the distances of the ordinate and tangent from the cen- 
tre of the dijiipse. 

Find the latitude of a place, having given an altitude of the sun, 
and thp time of the observation. 

Lmut. Rogers. • , 

Prove that a lihe drawn from any point'in a parabola to the fccus is 
tfhe distance oflthat point &om the direction. ^ 

Given the suU's altitude and declination ; find his azimuth, the ^ 
of the^mpaits, and t^iie time of the obseriratiom ^ 

Lieut. • * 

When ordinates are draVt^n to any diameter of ^ byfierbala> the 
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rectangles of tbe segtnents between the curve and aaayinptotes are 
'emial to each other. • 

*i^nd the error of a watch by equal altitudes of the sun. . 

In the stereographical projection, find the projected diameter of » 
given circle. • 

Lieut. Craufurd, • 

Find the longitude of a place by the moon's distance from the uun^ • 
&c. 

Find the sides rf a spherical triangle, having given the three 
angles. ^ 

*The examination of the Officers in Fortification was conducted upon 
precisely the same system as that of the Gentlemen Cadets; and while, 
at its close, the five proceeded together to trace a field work on the 
ground, the Commissioners minutely inspected the drawings, surveys, 
and plans of fortification performed at the Senior Department during 
the half-year. This Course, which was exceedingly well executed aUa 
highly interesting, comprised many admirable military sketches of 
parts of the adjacent country ; and also the joint survey of the officers 
under examiiu^tion, consisting of a considerable portion of the chain 
of heights, or South Downs, extending across the county of Sussex — a 
work which evinced a perfect knowledge of the theory, and great skill 
in the practice, of this most important branch of military science. 

At the conclusion of the examination, all the five officers were pre- 
sented by the Commissioners with recommendatory certificates of the 
first class to the General Commanding-in-Chief. Before quitting this 
subject, we must remark, that the very limited period (twelve moitths 
only being allowed to those officers who have previously been at, the 
Junior department, and not more than two years to those w’ho have hot) 
occupied by the several officers in preparing themselves, greatly en- 
hanced the merit Of their distinguished proficiency; nor must we 
omit a deserved tribute to the popular and accomplished Professor, 
Mr. Narrien, by whose anxious and able instruction they were enabled 
to make m rapid yet effectual a progress. 

The Commissioners concluded by inspecting the various and highly 
useful models in plaster of Paris, one of which exhibits most accurately 
the country for many miles round the College, and was modelled from 
the surveys of the Cadets. These models are intended to be copied 
from, in order that the Cadets ifiay more readily master the actual^fea- 
lures of ground. We should also enumerate plans of the field 
actually constructing by the Students of both Departments^ lui 
as of the astronomical problems and observations carried on during 
the term by the officers of the Senior Department, at the Obligatory 
of the Royal Military College. 

Thus terminated an examination, calculate4> to impress a visitor with 
the very highest (pinion of the judicious distributlioa and practical effi- 
cacy of the system of education pursued at this Iiistliuttaii, although 
surpassing the late exhibitions of the same kind at the College 
only in such a fitting ratio as its principle of progressive iihprove- 
mmit insures. To the sceptical on these matters we would say, Go 
and ^e with your owp eyes, and judge accordingly,'' — we will guaran- 
tee their convictioii, if not oonverrion ; as we liave reason to asaume in 
U. S. JouRN. No. 13. Jan. 1830. 


o 
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the case of an inquiring Member of the Lower House^ to whom we^ 
ascribe none but the most hoiiest^motives, and who minutely inspected 
the Establishment, as those should do who undertake to criticise* its 
administration. While on this subject, we may be permitted to offer a 
few suggestions which strike us as worthy of attention. The present 
Board Room appears, from its situation and confined dimensions, iiicon- 
^ venient and inadequate as the scene of the general examinations ; 
from its construction, it is also extremely ill calculated for hearing the 
more subdued voices of the Gentlemen Cadets. AVe would therefore 
propose that this apartment should be convertirfi into a Library and 
General Reading Room for the Cadets, for which purpose it seemsr pe- 
culiarly adapted and well placed ; and in its stead, we would recom- 
mend that one of the extensive halls on the ground-^floor, and adjoining 
the grand entrance, should be converted into a theatre for the public 
.examinations, with suitable accommodation for the attendance of the 
whole of the Cadets, upon whom the spectacle might have a more ex- 
citing and beneficial effect than results from their present exclusion. 
Respectable visitors might also be admitted, perhaps invited ; and the 
examination might altogether assume a more public character. We 
are perfectly aware of the dignified disregard of any thing like display 
entertained by the Authorities of the College ; — but the eftVet of en- 
creased publicity, we are persuaded, would be to promote materially the 
popularity of this truly national institution. It also occurred to us as 
an omission which might be supplied in some such arrangement as 
the above, that the succession of Governors is not recorded, as they 
might be, in a series of portraits : the hall might also be permanently 
decorated with select specimens of drawing in every branch, and other 
proofs of merit and proficiency on the part of the Students of both 
oepartments. 

We were forcibly struck by tiie spirit of improvement which obvi- 
ously pervades every department of the College, extending its salutary 
influence to the very face of Nature. Througlumt all classes of its 
personnel, we observed an unaffected zeal and efficient co-operation for 
the public ends in view ; — while, from that which, a few brief years 
since, M^as but a dreary and unprofitable desert, a varied and romantic 
idomain has been created, adorned with noble buildings, tufted with 
thriving woods, and ornamented by a fine and picturesque sheet of 
water, collected from the reclaimed swamps which tainted and deform- 
ed the estate, into a noble and salubrious reservoir for the aquatic sports 
of the Cadets. Nor is this all. A Town, supported by the College, 
has sprung up in the waste, and the means of subsistence and compe- 
tence have been thus extended to hundreds of families. 

Bowing, as we implicitly do, to the principle of a just and per- 
vading economy, we confess to have felt involuntary regret at the 
diminished extent of the line as we first approached a the parade, 
shorn, as it appeared, of one-half its former numbers and staff. Alas 1 
the shears 4f reduction have been ruthlessly at work here : A and 
D have been^ lopped from B and C, and the flanks of Majors Wright 
and higgle are enfiladed by the winds of Heaven. It is in self-de- 
fence,, we presume, that the surviving JuiRors are throwing up an en- 
trenchment en cremaitliere, (beautifully and scientifically traced,) to 
dmik and defilade their left, and have closed and thickened the sylvan 
*^defences upon their right ; — that t^e Seniors are constructing a bastion 
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, field fort, neatly encompassing an opportune knoll, to repel incur- 
s^n.s from the rear : while Government House forms an admirable 
bufwark in fronj;, impregnable to outward force or treachery, though 
hospitably accessible by its gorge. 

We could extend our remarks much farther, but our limits warn un 
it is high time to conclude. We would add a pturting and general ad- 
monition to our younger comrades, the Gentlemen Cadets, to profit by. 
the peculiar advantages of instruction they enjoy, and to qualify them- 
selves for future eminence by present distinction— to recollect that the 
character of their preparatory trial will^infallibly influence that of their 
professional career — and that neglected opportunities of gaining general 
knowledge and professional qualiiication rarely, if ever, return ; and are 
only remembered ft) be bitterly deplored : — ^let them also never forget 
that subordination, the link of all society, is the key-stone of military 
discipline and success. We advise as one of themselves — alive to their 
Lopes and fi'ars and youthful prospects, and, haply, not unmindful of 
some natural, though unreasonable, repugnance to restraints, which, 
while curbing the yontliful spirit, temper and train it to the pursuits 
of manhood. 

We have only to add, that \vc derive the highest gratification from 
the power thus aflTorded us of doing justice to the practical utility and 
exemplary administration of this noble Establishment ; and of referring 
the successful results wo have just detailed to the able and popular 
management of its Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, aided by the 
zealous co-operation of the Officers and Professors. 


EAST INDIA company’s MILITARY SEMINARY. 

The half-yearly public examination at this institution took place at 
Addiscombe, on Friday, the 11th instant, in presence of John Lock, 
Esq. Chairman to tile Hon. the Court of Directors, William Astell, 
Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman, and a deputation of Directors. Amongst 
the many distinguished visitors present, were his Grace the Archbislioj) 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Rochester, Sir Howard Douglas, Sir Au- 
gustus Frazer, Cul. Williamson, Col. Drummond, Lieut, (’ol. Jotjon, 
Ass. Dep. Adj. Gen. Royal Artillery, Lieut. Col. Pasley, Royal En-* 
gineers, and many other eminent officers of the Royal and of the liicHau 
Armies. 

Having in our number for A^igust last given a detailed accrmqt of 
this fine establishment, it is unnecessary for us on the present occa- 
sion to give more than an outline of the proceedings of the day. 

The examination was conducted by the distinguished public exami- 
ner Col. Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B. of the Royal Artillery. There 
appeared twenty-seven Cadets for examination. Their matnexnaticai 
acquirements *were conspicuous in their demilhstrations in Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Mensuration, Mechanics, Statistics, &c* and (some of 
the most advanced Cadets) in Fluxions. The examinatioii* in Hindos- 
tance followed the Mathematics, and we understand that** some of the ^ 
Directors, well acquainted with the language, expressed very great sa!** 
tisfaction at the proficiency# of the candidates. The examination in 
Fortification closed the proceedings, and we were more gratifie<rat the 
intelligence of the Cadets than at the previous examination in June. 
They evidently understood the subject, though the explanation of the** 
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attack was soniewhat hurried, arising, we presume, from the day clos- 
ing in so fast, as scarcely to leave sufficient light to conclude. The 
drawings of fortification, guns and gun-carriages, of saps and field- 
works, were exceedingly good. Those of the guns and gun-carriages 
are always done frcrni models. 

As usual, there was a most interesting display in tlie landscape 
drawing department. The surveys of the surrounding country ‘in the 
military drawing department were very numerous : some of them, 
considering the short time employed on them, were well finished, 
and executed in various styles. ^ We were glad tci* recognise some plans 
taken from Marechal Suchet’s beautiful Atlas of his Campaigns in*Ca- 
talonia, as nothing in the shape of examples can exceed his plans for 
correctness and expression. If this important department is useful to 
the King’s army, it is particularly so to the Company's, since their offi- 
cers are scattered over so vast a space, much of which remains to be 
surveyed ,* and it is wisdom in the Hon. Com])any thus to lay a foun- 
dation for a corps of good surveyors. Too much time and pains cannot 
be bestowed on practice in surveying, reconnoitring, and in the exe- 
cution of field-works, and we rejoice to see these matters gaining 
ground at our military institutions. ‘ 

Col. Houstoun, C.B. the Lieutenant-Governor of Addiscombe, made 
his report of the conduct and discipline of the establishment, which, on 
the whole, was most pleasing and satisfactory. 

Seven Cadets, Messrs. Douglas, Jacob, Hill, Siddons, Wemyss, 
Horsley, and Tremcnhccre, as the most advanced and talented, were 
appointed to the corps of Plnginecrs, and ordered to Chatham to attend 
Col. Pasley’s establishment for instruction in sa])j)iiig, mining, pon- 
tooning, &c. ; fourteen were ap})oiiited to the Artillery, and six to the 
Infantry. 

The Cadets passed in review, fired a salute to the Chairman, and 
performed in the infantry and cavalry sword exercise after the exami- 
nation. 


APHORISMS OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

, COURAGE AND HFROISM. 

I. In victory, the Hero seeks the glory, not the prey. 

II. The truly valiant dare every thing, but doing anybody an injury. 

III. In a brave bosom, honour cannot be rocked asleep by affection. 

IV. The brave man teaclietli bis son, at one instant, to promise him- 
self the best, and to despise the worst. 

V. Courage ought to* be guided by skill, and skill akned by cou- 
rage Neither should hardine^ darken wit, nor wit cool hardiness. 

Be \ iliant •as men despising death, but confident as unwonted to be 
overcome. 

* VI. The first work of valour, is defence. 

VII. Whosoever in great things will think to prevent all objections, 
must be still and do nothing. 
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. * FOREIGN MIS(|ELEANY. 

Omnibas errantem teiTis et fluctibus.” — V ihc.il, 

In presenting our readers with the first series of a Foreign Mis- 
cellany,’" intended from henceforth to Occupy a distinct coni])artinent 
of the United Service Journal, we beg leave to lay before them a gene- 
ral view of the objects which it is intended to embrace. 

The foreign navahand military periodicals being in little circulation 
in this country, we fiave reason to believe that an occasional insight 
into* their contents might prove acceptable to many, if not to moat 
of our readers ; the information respecting the existing ordinances, pro- 
jected im])rovemeifts Jn, and general character t>f the naval and mi- 
litary system of the Eurojieaii and Asiatic continent, together with the 
<»])portunity of becoming acquainted with the ])rofessioiial jmidilctituis 
of other countries, which an acquaintance with tliese journals would 
afford, were advantages which decided us on approi)riatiiig a portion 
of our columns to this purpose, and we have accordingly made such 
arrangements as will, when matured, enable us to fulfil eirectually the 
proposed desigft. 

The intended selection from periodicals will not, however, prevent 
us from giving independent notices of such foreign professional works 
as may ajq)ear to require it ; and we shall make it our duty to admi- 
nister tliat “ even-handed justice" to the literary productions of the 
stranger, which we continue scrupulously to distribute to those of our 
own countrymen. 

VHANCK. 

“ Pljilosopljit' do la Guerre, .siiivic* de Melanges, ])ar le Marquis de (diam1)i*iiy, 
Auteur do flTistoire de ri’"x}>ediiion de Kussie. DcuvR'ino hditioii. Paris, 
IM‘29.” (“ l*luloso[)by of War, followed by Mjscelliineous Arlieles, by the 

Manjuis de C’ljambrl^y, Author of the History of the J^xpedition to Hussia. 
J*anb. Second b'.dilion/’) 

The fir.Nt e<littoii of this work, which appeared in 1827, was ])<‘rused by us 
with much interest, and we were tin n jurats bed at soein)^ the acub' reasoning and 
liberal views of the author, acknowledgijd by a contemporaiy faiglish waiter 
the a])pea ranee of a second edition has marked M. di; (Uiambray’s treatise with 
the seal of ])ublic approbation, and placed tbe author among the Hrst-elass-iuiU- 
tary wnti'rs of the present day. hi tlie revised work now ftefore us, some ad- 
visable alterations from, and additions to the original have been made, and an 
interesting ajipendix, under tbe title of MHan^cs^ has been subjoined, forifling 
together an oetavo volume, nearly twice the size ol'tbe first edition. 

To those yet unacquainted with the Philosophic dc la Guerre, we must pre- 
niisc that tlio authoris main object appears to have been an investigation of the 
causes which operate to form and direct the feelings and actions of the military 
clau-aetcr in nil its branches, and in all situations — the true philosophy of war. 
This applicatio^i* however, of the term to wliich Miltftn has given the epithet of 
divine,*’t did not, it apjiears, meet with the approbation ot the French critics; 
and M. de (’hamhray ojiens his second edition with a defence of die exelusivo 
word, wliieh, on the authority of Linnivus, Voltaire, Foiu croy, and otiu r emi- 
nent authors, he shows to have been justifiably employed by him in the title tq 


• See Beamish’s Bismark, p. 113. 

t ** JIow charming is divine philosophy I C'onius, Scene 2. 
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)iis work. In tracing the varied and sinuous courses from ^iTect to cause, M* 
de Chambray has adopted a clear aifid comprehensive plan ; general principles 
being first laid down, and their truth afterwards demonstrated by lustonCal 
facts : no coup d* ceil of this investigation could do justice to the singular ability 
with which it has been performed ; and we shall therefore confine ourselves, at 
least for the present,* to a few of those points which are first treated of. The 
authpr recognises two principal classes among troops, namely, those who em- 
brace the military life as a profession, and those who are brought into* tempo- 
rary service by the law of the land, the dangers of their country, or a feeling of 
honour. “ There are scarce any armies in Europe, he says, composed en- 
tirely of soldiers by profession.^^ The generally acknordedged superiority of a 
standing army is then insisted on ; but the author is not of opinion tha^ it is 
most trust-worthy for home service, when composed of national troops, who, tie 
observes, “ no matter what their composition, are more apt to take part in dis- 
turbances than foreign troops, and most revolutions have" been aided by them. 
It was with national troops that Caesar and Cromwell enslaved their country. 
The French guards marched with the mob against the Bastile ; the Swiss, faith- 
ful to tlieir eiigagc?ments, perished in defending the King’s palace.*^ (p. 7.) The 
military qualities of troops are divided into permanent and temporary qualities. 
“ Permanent causes, says the author, “ are good military institutions, and good 
ii^Ddes of making war; temporary causes, the habits of war, a feeling of honour, 
love of glory, desire of gain, fanaticism, patriotism, love of liberty, hatred 
against a rival nation, and ambition among those who aspire to honours and 
preferment.’' (p. 16.) 

After detailing the qualifications which a true soldier should possess, the 
Marquis ventures on the following anti-matrimonial doctrine, which, though not 
likely to obtain the sanction of that sex whose value, 

• AVheu pain and anguish wring the brow,” 

the great Northern bard has so truly painted, must yet be allowed by all candid 
observers of cause and effect to be too well grounded. 

Tlie qualities of which 1 have just spoken, are more often shared by those 
military men who are single, than those who are mari ied, and have children ; 
by those who have no family but their companions in arms, who know no home 
but their colours, than by those who are influenced by either and more powerful 
interests than the interests of their military career, or who, serving for a limited 
period only, have always their eyes fixed upon the time when they will be able 
to quit the service." (ib.) He, wlio makes the army his profession, no matter of 
what country, or in what service he is, must unquestionably be the best soldier, 
and therefore we find the generally good conduct of mercenary troops ; on this 
subject, the learned author brings forward a mass of evidence. " The memor- 
able 10,000 of Xepophon," says he, “were part of an army consisting princi- 
pally of 13,000 Greek mercenaries taken into pay by Cyrus for the purpose of 
delhroning his brother Artaxerxes;" the mutiny of these troops, and this conse- 
quent return to obedience on being promised more pay, is also alluded to in a 
note on this passage, and made use of by the author to show, that although self- 
interest was their only motive, Cyrus placed his chief reliance upon their exer- 
tions. “ Tlie Homans,’' continues the author, “ were often beaten by the famous 
•mercenaries in the pay of tlie Carthaginians; and it was a condition of the treaty 
made after the second I’unjc War, that the latter republic should no longer em- 
ploy such auxiliaries. The best tropps of Germanicus were tWe Batavian co- 
horts. 8000 Spanish mercenaries, commanded by Roger de Flor, were, in 1303, 
taken into th^ pay of Andronicus II. Emperor of the East, and notwithstanding 
their inferiority in number to the Gttoraans, gained several battles, reconquered 
tile greater part; of Asia IVIinor, and retarded" the fall of the empire ; and these 
same troops, to avenge themselves for the death of their leader, who had been 
assatssiiiated by Michael Paleologus, made war with the Greeks, whom they 
beat, although much inferior in number, in several engagements, and had not 
^ discord arisen among their chiefs, they would probably have caused the dovt^n- 
fall of the empire, &c. On the death uf Duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar, seve- 
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ral powers endeavoured to attach to themselves that army, with which, composed 
^ entirely of mercenaries, he had made hiiMelf so formidable to the Imperialist^ 
prance succeeded, and may be said to have purchased the troops, tbr it Was a 
mohey matter ; theyr served long under Turenne, and constantly distinguished 
themselves; they formed the Jeft of the French army at Nordlingen, and Coudd 
owed his victory to their valour, &c. In the present day, during the seven years 
that Napoleon endeavoured to subjugate §pain, his troops gained the h^tles 
which they fought against the Spaniards, and lost the greater part of thOse in 
which* they were opposed to the British : the former were, however, national 
troops, filled with patriotism, and sometimes with fanaticism, they fought for the 
independence of their, country, they were animated with feelings of hatred against 
the troops of Napoleon*: the English armies, on the contrary, were composed 
of men of different nations, and almost the whole of the individuals who com- 
posed them were soldiers by profession/^ (pp. 12 — 16). The latter illustration 
contains a just eulogium on our German allies, than whom no better or braver 
ever fought in the ranks of the British army; but, after all, these facts brought 
forward in favour of mercenary troops, might, we conceive, be applied with 
equal fitness to the' uncoiitested position, that a well-disciplined army is better 
than one which is not so ; for whether the former be mercenaries, or national 
troops, they must, according to all experience, prove superior to less disciplined 
armies which may far exceed them in number. 

The po])ular opinion that troops show the greatest valour in the heart of tlieir 
own country, and in defence of their own homes, is next ably combated ; but 
we must check our disposition to make farther reference to this interesting book 
at present, promising to return to the noble Author in our next number. 


Among some otherwise excellent obseiwations of Lieul.-Gen. Bn'tmier, on the 
MaiHJL'Uvros of Infantry, inserted in the Speclateur Militaire of Sept. 1829, we 
find the following exact and modest version of the attack by the 29th at lioriya. 
The survivors of the old 29tl), who' were present, could, we think, tell a some- 
wliat dilfercnt story. 

At the affair of lioriYa, or rather Azamhugeira, I had sent two companies of 
the 70Lh regiment to the left for the purpose of guarding the debouche of a defile 
which I had luckily observed : these two companies were suddenly attacked by 
an English regiment; the rest of Delaborde’s division was still engaged in the 
principal defile which debouched upon Azarnbugeira; all was lost if the move- 
ment of the English regiment could not he arrested. The remamdor of the troops 
under iny orders was indispensably necessary upon the different points where ] 
had ]iosted them, and where, in fact, I was successively attacked ; I could not, 
therefore, send reinforceinents, I had not even time to do so. I ran myself to- 
wards the two companies, who, not believing themselves able to njsist the great 
superiority of the enemy, were retiring in good order. I made them face about, 
and immediately after, tire, and clnirge the English regiment, which was throwri 
into complete disorder, after having had its Colonel (J^akt^ killed, and lhany 
others (among whom several officers) killed, wounded, and prisojtevs,’* The 
note upon this passage adds, ‘‘ GeA. Foy, and afterwards Colonel Napier, in 
giving an account of the affair at Rorica, have said that the enemy was charged 
by a l)attalion, but 1 was upon the ground and these gentlemen were not: and I 
am certain that all the old officers of the brave 70th will testify that the English 
regiment wliififi attacked our left was only charged by two companies ; I will 
also aver that we w^re not more than men in the field of battle at Azam- 
bugeira : Gen. Foy says, according to authentic documents, we ^ere less than 
2500, including the two companies detached to Bombarral and Cadoval. Gen. 
Foy s version is the only true one ; I think Colonel Napier is wrong, in saying 
that it would be diminishing the glory of Gen. lAborde to gite him less th2n 
5000 men, it appears to me thft it would be quite the contrary.^' The General 
proceeds — 

“ I take this opportunity to contradict the question, more than silly, (plus qtte 
muiscy) and above all things, lilllc sol^ierlikey which Colonel Napier has atiri* 
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buted to me on my arrival at the English head-quarters at 'Maceira, after T had 
been taken prisoner at Vimeiro. Bemg wounded, I was provided with a horse, 
and die detachment which conducted tne having led me a tolerably Ipng detpwr^ 
1 arrived on the coast. Here I found an English Commodqye, who, having* left 
his ship for the moment, was examining the mofsmeiits of the battle Writh his 
telescope ; on perceiving me, he approached and asked me several q^uetfUons ; to 
those which appeared to me insigni^cant, I replied ; but not thinking it my duty 
to adswer others, I put to him, in my turn, the following questioUf ^ If 
you, Sir, were yourself a prisoner, and 1 had addressed to you the questions 
which you have just put to me, would you, Sir, 1 ask, answer them?' The 
Commodore (Sir Charles Adam) abashed, made many juiologies, and suffered 
me to continue my journey. On arriving at Maceira, I* found Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, who having only just left the field pf battle, was still on horseback,'’and 
as 1 preferred embarking immediately, bd^ bad the courtesy to send one of his 
aide-de-camps with me to the vessel, into which I went. W e only exchanged a 
few words; and it will, I hope, be believed, that after my reply tn the questions 
of the Commodore, 1 did not put such an awkward question to Sir Arthur, as 
* Has the reserve of Gen. Kellerman come up ?*’" — See Napier, \^ol. i. p. 278. 

NAVAL STEAM CANNON. 

The first experiments made with Perkiiib’s Steam Cannon at Vincenn(‘S, near 
Paris, were not attended with very brilliant results, and it a])pears that the last 
have not been more fortunate. ’^I'tie enormous apparatus of whu;h this machine 
is composed, was placed at about forty paces distance from a wooden figure, 
funned to represent the hull (carcasse) of a man-of-war; tlie projectiles thrown 
were about four-pound calibre, and remained fixed in tlie thickness of tlie wood ; 
a four-pounder was afterwards fired off at the same distance, and tht^ ball pene- 
trated the figure. Other experiments may possibly give different results, but 
even allowing that the superiority of Perkins’s Cannon becomes estahlislied, the 
complication of the machinery, and its enormous projiortions, will render its 
a])plication to the arming of ships almost impossible.— (Joz/rMo/ du Commerce, in 
Bull, des Sciences, MiL Aug. 1829.) 

NAVAL FORCE IN FRANCE. 

Tlie naval force of France coi.sisted, on the 1st of Jan. of this year (1829), 
of 276 ships of the line of various ranks, viz. 33 men-of-war, 4J frigates, 6 cor- 
vettes, 25 brigs, of 16 to 20 guns each, 8 tenders carrying 18 guns, 15 brigs of 16 
guns, and 151 vessels of other calibre. I'lie number of vessels building is 80. 

The various stations will require for the year 1 830, should no extraordinary 
event happen, 128 ships of war, viz. 1 liiie-of-battle-ship, 14 frigates, 79 other 
vessels of less, calibre, 27 transports, and 7 steam-vessels. 

The following is the comparative iiay of the naval officers of the various 
Powers, not includiisg mess allowances : — 


An English Vice-Admiral 

Francs. 

36,000 

A United States Commander 

Francs. 

7,120 

A Dutch ditto 

38,700 

A French ditto 

6,000 

A French ditto ' 

28,000 

An English Commander of a 

fri- 

An English Rear-Admiral 

27,000 

gate 

7,475 

A Dutch ditto 

24,250 

A Dutch ditto 

6,450 

A French ditto 

12,000 

A Russian ditto 

4,740 

An En^ish Commander 

12,911 

A United’ States ditto 

4,212 

A Dutch ditto 

17,280* 

A French ditto 

4,200 

A Russian ditto 

10,920 

(French Journal,) 


PRUSSIA. 


NAPOLEON IN BERLIN. 

. After the Prussian troops had evacuated Berlin, the administration of foreign 
affairs was carried on there by Prince llatzfeldt, one of the duties of whose office 
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was to dispatch a daily report to the King so long as the communioatiofis 
remained open. • . . ' 

^ ^ At noon on the 24th of October, the French advanced-guard entered Berlin, 
aiid’the nekt day was followed by the chirps of Marshal Davoust ; und on Sim* 
day, the 26th, a deputation Ment ta Potsdam, to compliment N'S^oleon 0|a his 
arrival i|feere- Prince Ilatzf^t was at the head of this imputation, and was re- 
ceived,* as is satid on such occasions, “ very graciously.” In the evening of Ae 
same day the Emperor went to Charlottenburg, and at four o’clock in the^iilter* 
noon oY the 27th, made his public entry into Berlin. 

At the Brandenburg gate he was received by a deputation of the Chief Ma- 
gistrates, who came to present him with the keys of the city ; without deigning 
to honour them with a look, he rushed by, and they were told to follow him to 
the palace; there Napoleon received Prince Hatzfeldt with great coldness, and 
hnally told him that lie did not requiri bis services. Astonished at this reception, 
the Prince went horrvj, and sought in vain the key of liis house ; the next day an 
oflicer of the gendarmerie waited ujH>n him with an arrest, and conducted him 
on foot to Ihe palace guard-house. The Princess, ignorant of the CiUise of this 
arrest, liurried to the palace of the Princess Ferdinand, and there received from 
her husband a note written in ])enciJ, mentioning what had occurred, and be- 
seeching her to go herself to the l^^mperor. She flew to •the palace, and found 
that Napoleon had ridden out to inspect the troops of Davoust. One of the 
royal servants who knew her, told her that Duroe vyas at home, and coiidueted 
her to him ; sln^was most kindly received, an<l J3uroc had the Prince brought 
from the guard-house into his own room, at the same time promising to Uiki‘ an 
opportunity of speaking to Napoleon, whose return being just at this moment 
announced by the drums, he had only time to lead the Princess to a ]>laco which 
the I'.mperor must pass, and went to meet his master. 

When Napoleon approached the Princess, he inquired her name, and imme- 
diately ordered M. de Segiir to conduct her to Marshal Berthier, but she had 
only been there a few minutes when he sent for her. The anti chamber was fllled 
with officers of the l^^mperor’s suite; beyond this were yet two a])artnncrit« to 
cross before she could leaeh Napoleon’s cabinet. As she opened the door, he 
came towards her and said, ‘‘You tremble. Madam! ap])roach, 1 am not so for- 
midable.” He then inquired after her family, &e. and conversed with her for 
more than half an hoar ujion all sorts of indifferent subjects ; at length the 
l*rincess reminded him of the object of her visit, upon which he asked lier, whe- 
ther she knew the cause of her husband being arrested, she replied in the nega- 
tive ; he then rang for Berthier, from whom lie demanded (Vince ilatzfeldt^s 
letter. “You shall judge yourself. Madam,” said he; “if this letter is your 
husband’s, he is guilty ; if not, I will give you all possible satisfaction.” Thu 
Ihiricess, h.iving looked at tlie letter, answetied, “ The hand-writing is certainly 
that of my husband, but he is a man of honour, — he is well known, — he can have 
written nothing that could compromise him ; let him be called. Sire, and he will 
justify himself.” Upon tins, Napc4eon took the letter, folded it, and returned it 
to the IVincess witli these words, “Here, take the letter, and then 1 shall pbsaess 
no yiroof against your husband — lead him home, he is free I” Here ended 
the farce which, probably to increase the effect, ajipeared to have been first ai>“ 
ranged as a drama, (fii Thursday the 30th of October, the following article, in 
German and French, appeared in the Berliner Zeitung, 

“ The day before yesterday (28th inst.) Prince Hatzfeldt was arrested, in con- 
sequence of having given written information to Prince llohenlohe of tMe move- 
ments and positions of the French array f the letter which contained this intcsl- 
ligence was written by the Prince himself, but it was intercepted and laid 
before his Majesty tlie Emperor. The wife of Prince Hatzfeldt flew, therefore, 
to the Falace, and on her knees implored from his Majesty hj6, busband*s pim*- 
don. The Emperor was gracious enough to lay the lefter b^re her, and she 
could not help ackuowledgiifg the band-wTiting of tibe Prince. ‘ See, now, 
Madani, Emperor, ‘ and judge yourself whether your husbimd is 

guilty. However, as the Emperor is ever gracious and magnanimous, even 
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towards his enemies, he returned die Princess the letter, and pardoned the 
Prince.’^ » *... 

But what did this awful letter contain which could make it so injurious to 
Prince Ilatzfeldt ? The reader shall l^mself judge. Here follows* the whole 
torpus delicti^ now printed for the first time. 

, Berlin, 24th Oct. 1806, 5 A.M. 

Lieut. Braun, of the Artillery^ who is attached to the General Staff, has 
just been with me, and told me that he has been charged by you to destroy all 
the bridges over the llavel : the half of his commission has been accomplished, 
but the completion of it, after the intelligence which he has received, appears 
to him impossible. I mentioned to him that a strong cavalry patrole had been 
in Potsdam yesterday, that the bridge over the llavel there was in the enemy’s 
possession, and that in my opinion he might with still greater reason return', 
because, under existing circumstances, the remaining bridges are necessary for 
the provisioning of Berlin. Lieut, Braun has requested itic to mention this to 
you, and I accordingly do so. I know nothing official of the I'reuch army, ex- 
cept that I saw yesterday a summons, signed “ DAultanne,” addressed to the 
Magistrates of Potsdam. Tlie Prench say that their corps is 80,000 strong, 
others assert that it is not 50,000, and the horses of the cavalry are said to be 
very much fatigued, * 

I have the honour to he, &c. 

" I beg of you not to answer me. “ Piuncu von Hatzfeldt. 

‘‘To Major v. d. Knesebeck.” 

This letter was written and sent off, as the date shows, seven hours before the 
entry of the Prench. The intelligence concerning their army which it contain- 
ed, is so trifling, that it could compromise no one ; on the contrary. Prince 
Hatzfeldt was, from his situation, called upon to give all the information he 
could collect relative to the French, and this duty did not cease until they had 
entered Berlin, &c. ( Abridged Jrom the Miliiair Wichenhlatt^ of i4tk Nov, 

1829.) 

AUSTRIA. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE Mli-lTAllTf BREEDING STUDS OF AUSTRIA. 

The empire of Austria possesses six military breeding studs — Mezoehegyhs, 
in Hungary, Radautz, iu the Buckowine, Neinoschitz, in Bohemia, Ossiak, 
in Caririthia, and Biher, in Styria. In connection with these studs are seven 
depots of stallions, and the united annual expense of both eslablisliments amounts 
to half a million of florins (about 125,000/.) The administration of both is en- 
tirely military, and the whole is under the direction of Major-Gen. Count 
Henry de Ilardegg. The stud of MezochegyKs received the distinction of Im- 
perial Stud for the Light Cavalry, from the Emperor Josejih, in 1785, and was at 
the same time charged with the rearing of young horses bought for that service. 
Previous to 1802, the principal stock consisted in Hungarian, Transylvanian, 
and Circassian horses, but in that and the following years, the establishment 
was increased by a considerable import of Mecklenburgh mares, Spanish stal- 
lions, and Moldavian horses of both descriptions. 

Count de Bubna, the present Inspector’s predecessor, conceived the project of 
increasing this establishment to such an extent, as to render its production alone 
sufficient to remount the whple Imperial cavalry ; ‘to accomplisb which object, 
he made every cavalry regiment deliver so great a number of mares, that the 
equine population of the establishment soon amounted to 20,000. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the Count’s undertaking, 12,000 of the mares, whether worn 
out by the privations which they had undergone during the war, or by the long 
marches and wa^Qt of care on their journey from the regiments, died between 
1809 and 1814. These enormous losses nearly cruised the ruin of the establish- 
ment, and it had fallen into general discredit, wJien tl)e nomination of Count 
de Ilardegg not only restored it to life, but caused a beneficial reform, both 
fimong the studs and depots, which was soon i vi lcut. His exertions, and those 
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of Major Francis Tavera, and the officers under his orders, have now dissipated 
apprehensions for the fate of the esnfblishmeut. The system fallowed by 
these different studs and depots is as follows. The studs are intended, first, to 
produce horses and mares sufficient to support the establishment itself by repro- 
duction ; and secondly, horses for the depots. The different produce is divid- 
ed into five classes ; the first are producers ; the second^ horses fit for the de- 
pots; third, those not suited for the dep6ts,^these are every year sold by auc- 
tion as country sires ; fourth, those fit to remount the cavalry ; and fifth, those 
intended to be cast. The depots of stallions were originally intended for die 
production of horses for the army alone ; this object* has, however, been far ex- 
ceeded, and they now nerve to benefit all die neighbouring provinces. 

The establishment at Mezoehegyhs is situated in a plain of 70,000 French 
acres in extent, which is separated into four principal divisions, and these are 
again subdivided. Each division is under the direction of a Squadron Chief, 
under wliom is a Lieutenant, charged with the superintendence of a subdivision, 
near whicli he is obliged to live. The total number of horses, of all descrip- 
tions, at this establishment, amounted in the foregoing year to 2846. 

In the purchase of stallions, efforts are made to procure those of the LijiiUaii 
and Cladnip breeds. The Arabian and Norman horses, which the army brought 
from l->ancein 1814 and 1815, have tended much to restore the establishment. 
The repeated purchases of Arabian horses and mares show that tlie Arab bldod 
is adopted as first principle of reproduction, and that by judicious selections 
in the crossing, a stronger and larger product than tlie original breed is ob- 
tained. 


lu the beginning of April the horses are turned into the pastures, receiving 
dry food if the grass is not sufficiently grown, and having the power of taking 
shelter from bad weather in sheds appropriated to that purpose; two Csikojt 
(horse-keepers) are constantly in attendance upon each rudei (troop) ; one is al- 
ways on horseback, and their horses are rarely unsaddled during summer. In 
winter the horses are all exercised twice a day, for two hours each time, at a 
walk. All the officers, and the greater part of the non-commissioned officers 
who are attached to the establislurienl, are taken from diffei’enl cavalry r('gi- 
mcjnts. Among the men, the Ilohemiims are considered the best groouis, the 
Tfungarians the best (^iJws, and the Hungarians and Poles the best horsemen. 
The officers of both studs and depots are much favoured in point of pay; besides 
the regular pay of their rank, each has a comfortable house, and one and a half 
silver florins daily (about three and fourpence) extra ; each soldier has nine kreiitz- 
ers, (about fourpence half-penny) besides lodging and two pound of bread daily. 
They arc all well clothed ; those attached to the Hungarian studs wear the gray 
uniform of the Hussars, the others have uniforms of the same colour, with white 
pantaloons and hats ; the Cdkos wear long wide waistcoats of waterproof cloth, 
a large white cloak, a white pelisse, and high felt bonnets.. 

It is expected, that in the cour^ of four years this establishment will contain 
a total of 4000 horses of different cfescriptions. (Abridged from the Jouriial de$ 
Saras, as copied into the Bullelin des Sciences Mililaircs, for September, 1829. 
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A new Corps, called the corps of Circassians, has just been incorporated into 
the Imj)erial puard; the officers are all of noble family, and from the Caucasian 
provinces : the Emperor, accompanied by his yoiftig son, the hereditary Grand- 
Duke, lately reviewed this corps, whicliy^frora the singularity of its arms and 
dress, attracted crowds of the curious from St. Petersburg. 

His Majesty has permitted the regiment of Finland riflemen also to form part 
of his guard ; they will be placed in the young guard. § 

The central school of Civil and Military Engineers, established by the l!?m- 
peror Paul at St. Petersburg, fias just undergone a complete reorganization, and 
IS henceforth destined to form officers of military engineers only, the professors 
being taken exclusively from officers of that corps. Tliose officers who liave 
already obtained commissions, will by peitnittcd to follow the course of instrut- 
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tion, retaining their pay ; they will be allowed lodgings, and will not be required 
to fee the professors. Nobles a,nd (pommoners will be admitted without diji' 
tinction, provided they are from fourteen to eighteen years of age, and have given 
proofs ot good conduct and manners ; the Cadets are to lie entirely at the ex- 
pence of the state. — Spectateur Militaire, November 1829. 

e MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER I. 

It is the intention of the present ^Emperor of Russia to erect a monumenfto 
the late Emperor Alexander. It is to be a Doric pillar, resembling the column 
of Trajan at Rome : the shaft, formed of one block of red granite, is to be eighty- 
four feet high, and the whole monument, including the pedestal and the cross on 
the pillar, will be one hundred and fifty-four feet high, so that it will surpass 
any similar monument, ancient or modern. 

The petlestal is to be covered with bronze, and adorned with ancient Russian 
arms, and Crecik and itussiau trophies, made out of cannon taken from the 
enemy ; it will bear the simple inscription “ To Alexander /. by grateful 
IhmiaT It is exjiected to be finished in two years. — Freussische Slants 
Zeitungy Dec. 7. 


Comparative Strength op tiil difperent Europfan Powers. — The 
French have been complaining much of the relative inferiority of tlieir military 
establishment with regard to the other huroj)ean States, and the following details 
liave received the authority of an almost ollicivil announcement. ' 



In 1780. 


In IH‘28. 

Peace Establishment. WarKstabJisliment. 

Time re- 
quired to 
put the war 
establish- 











Extent. 

Population 

Extent. 

Population 

Ke£;ular 

Army. 

Active 

Reserve. 

Troop Men. 
Horses. 

Horses. 

nietilonthc 
peace ditto. 

France 
Kussia ^ 
in [ 
Europe j 

10,W)0 

‘iO ,000,00(1 

10,080 

32,020,544 

235,000 

- 

29,299 4(»2,727 

80,417 

one year. 

70,000 

30,000,000 

75,154 

17,820,900 

010,000 

— 

120,000 1,004,000 

unknown. 

one year. 

Prussia 

3,977 1 

7,000,000 

5,208 

11, 309,029 

100,000 

100,000 

37,000 500,000 

70,000 

2 months. 

Austria 

10,500 

24,000, 000 

12,153 1 

30,000,?00 

270,000 

250,000 

50,(V‘0 750,000 

unknown. 

4 months. 


The expenses of the French army amount to £7,041,600 sterling, wliile lliat of 
the Prussian army are £3,250,000. The details of the French military establish- 
ment, as settled by the law of 1825, which is still in force, are as follow : — 



War E.Htablisluneiit. 

Peaee b.stablishinent. 

Effective Force. 

Ofllccrs 

19, .500 

18,823 

17,208 

Men ....... 

% 

.354,504 

240,794 

191,200 

Total of the Line 

374,004 

259,317 

208,528 

Ma'son Milit.airc . . . 

1,843 

... 


Gcndarmetie .... 

14,987 

14,987 

14,987 

Cttinpaguies SedeiiUiires 

5,(H'A} 

5,806 

5,006 

Total . . 

390,500 

260,270 

229,181 

f Officers . , 

8,T28 

0,455 

5,685 

Morses < davalry , , 

40,520 

i 32,090 

1 

25,801 

1 Draught . . , 

37,825 

j 5,032 

3,498 


93,073 

! 44,783 

.34,984 

Maison Militaire . . . 

1,438 

1 1,4.30 

1,436 

Gendarmerie .... 

10,838 

! 10,838 

19,838 . 

Total , . 

105,347 

' .^^,057 

47,258 
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GENERAL CORRE|lPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ONITEH SFRVICE JOURNAL^ 

Breaking the Line, 

Sir, — T beg leave to inclose for insertion in your .Journal, two extracts 
from the Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, relative to the statement of Sir 
Howard l3ouglas in your Nov. Number, wherein he claims for his Father the 
honour of having first suggested the decisive operation of breaking the enemy's 
line on the ever glorious 12th April, 1782. 

Permit me to observe, that Sir Howard is rather late in the day in putting 
forth, his leather’s claim to this honour. As to the evidence with which he at- 
tempts to support it, I would remark, that he has placed his friends Capt. 
Dashwood and Sir Joseph Yorke in rather an awkward situation. 

In conclusion, I w*ill only say that I entirely concur in the sentiments quoted 
by Sir Howard from his Father's letters, ‘‘ severely reprobating all assumptions, 
whether vain or just, of persons claimant of credit, wnich, if not sufficiently re- 
ported or acknowledged by the chief, should be deemed by the public to be 
derogatory to his honour.” 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

VlNDEX. 

Junior U. S. ^^lub. 

“ It happened to me to be present, and sitting next to Admiral Rodney at 
table, when the thought seemed first to occur to him of breaking the French 
line, by passing through it in the heat of the action. It was at Ford Ch orge 
Germaine’s house, at Stoncland, after dinner, when, having asked a number of 
questions about the manceuvring of columns, and the effect of charging with 
them on a line of infantry, he ])roceedcd to arrange a parcel of cherry stones, 
which he had collected from the table, and forming them as two fleets drawn up 
in line, and opposed 1o each other, he at once arrested our attention, which had 
not been very generally engaged by his jireparatory inquiries, by declaring he 
was determined so to pierce the enemy's line of battle, (arranging his munaaivre 
at th(* same time on the table,) if ever it was his fortune to bring them into ac- 
tion. 1 dare say this f^assed with some as mere rhapsody, and all seemed to 
regard it as a very perilous and doubtful experiment; but landsmen's doubt.S 
and difliculties made no impression on the Admiral, who, having seized the 
idea, held it fast, and in his eagei animated way, went on niaimunring hjs 
cherry stones, and throwing his enemy’s representatives into such utter confu- 
sion, that, already possessed of that victory in imagination which in reality he 
lived to gain, be concluded his process, by swearing, he would lay the French 
Admiral’s flag at his Sovereign’s feet, a promise which he actually jilcdged to 
his Majesty in his closet, and faithfully and gloriously ])erfcfrmed.” 

“ That he carried this projected ntanocuvre into openition, and that the effect of 
it was successfully decisive, all the world knows. My friend Sir Charles l^oug- 
las, Captain of the Fleet, confessed to me that he himself had been adverse to 
the experiment, and, in discussing it with the Admiral, had stated his objections; 
to ihese ho got no other answer, but that ^ his counsel was not called for ; he 
required obedience only, he did not w^ant advice.' Sir Charles also told nafe, 
that whilst the^project was in operation, (the battle then raging,) his own atten- 
tion being occupied by the gallant defence made the French Glorieux against 
the ships that were pouring their fire into her, upon his crying out, * Behold, 
Sir George, the Greeks and Trojans contending for die body of Patroclus!” 
the Admiral then pacing the quarter-deck in great agitation, pending tlie exiie- 
nment of his manceuvre, (which in the instance of one ship had unavoidanly 
miscarried,) pwvishly exclaimed, ‘ D — n the Greeks and d — n the Trojans;*! 
have other fbings to think of.* When in a few minutes after, his supporting 
ship having through tlie French line in a gallant style, turning with a smil^ 
of joy to Sir Charles Douglas, he cried out, ** Now, my dear friend, I am at the 
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service of your Greeks and Trojans, and the whole of Homer's Iliad, or as much 
of it as you please, for the enemy ^ in confusion, and our ’victory is secur<^..' 
This anecdote, correctly as I relate it, I had from that gallant officer, untimely 
lost to his country, whose candour scorned to rob his Admiral of one leaf of his 
laurels, itod who disclaiming all share in the manoeuvre, nay, confessing he had 
object^ to it, did, in the most pointed and decided terms, again and again re- 
peat his honourable attestation of. the courage and conduct of his commanding 
officer on that memorable day." — Memoirs of Richard Cumberland. London. 
1807. VolX.page ^07. ^ 

\* Referring to the article in the Naval Chronicle, vol. 25, quoted by Sir 
Howard Douglas (see our Number, for Nov. page 5G4), it is clear that he was not 
ignorant of the extracts from the Memoirs of Mr. Cumberland, witli which Vin- 
dex has favoured us. Sir Howard has distinctly adverted to tliese, as well as 
to other traditional circumstances, in a manner which satisfactorily explains 
them, where he tells us, that his 1 ather never could be prevailed on to claim 
more than SiriSreorge Rodney had publicly given liim. — “ that tliere are many 
pei^sons still living who remember well the delicacy with which his lalhca* 
wavfed this subject when pressed or complimented on it “ that he never 
would accept, when so complimented, greater sliure m the iionours of that day 
than had been officially given to him and Hint “ these high principled senti- 
ments are beautifully and strongly expressed in sevmal of his leather’s letters." 

It appears to us, there could be no medium line of conduct ^brSir Charles to 
« pursue : acting on the just and ])roper principle of devolving the whole credit 
on his chief, and “ scorning," as Mr. Cumberland says, ‘‘ to rob him of one 
leaf of laurel, but that of attributing to him the whole merit of the brilliant 
achievement. We liave alw'ays thought that there is nothing in Mr. Cumber- 
land's account but what necessarily arose from die determination which Sir 
Charles Douglas had adopted at that time, not to say or admit any thing to dis- 
turb, in the slightest degree, the current of public applause, and consequently 
to disclaim publicly all share in the manoeuvre. 

But the statement now put forth leads us, beyond all such traditional and 
conversational circumstances, to the facts of the case as brought forward by Sir 
Howard ; and these are not only proved by the testimony of persons now living, 
who were actually present on the occasion, and saw and heard what passed, but 
are, moreover, corroborated by the actual circumstances of the ojjeration \ pri)- 
nounced to be correct by several other highly dislinguislied officers who were 
present in the action, and all these confirmative of what has been, previously to 
Sir Howard’s Statement, asserted by one of our best naval historians, upon yet 
^ller evidence, for some of his informants are not now alive. Upon these facts 
the case must rest, unless they can be disproved or discredited. 

Nor do we think that Sif Howard Douglas has deviated essentially from that 
principle of conduct which his distinguished parent observed, for, as Sir Howard 
says, 9 the question lies not between the chief and his captain of the iieet ; but whe- 
ther the act would have been done at all, had not the work of Mr. Clerk been 
published and studied by these great officers. In the course of this investiga- 
tion Sir Howard proves incontestably, that the suggestion came from his Father 
in the heat of action, but with great good sense devolves the whole merit of the 
act upon Lord Rodney himself. And this, in our opinion, is honourably and 
judiciously done, because, ht the idea or sug-gestion come to a commander-in- 
chief from what quarter it may, the merit of acting upon it must attach wholly 
and solely to that officer, upon whom falls all the responsibility to which such 
an act may give rise. To him must be given all the merit,- in the event of suc- 
cess, as upon him must fall all the blame, in case of failure. Thus, Sir Howard 
Douglas says, Sir George Rodney determined most gallantly, and with true 
greatness of mind, to adopt the advice of.Jfie Captain of the Fleet;" and we 
^ confess, that whilst a great service is done historical truth and to professional 
^ merit by the statement of these interesting^^ts, there is positively nothing de- 
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rogatory to Lord Rodney reputation or services, unless it be contended that a 
ihief should never listen to any advice or suggestions that may be offered in a 
moment of peculiar difficulty and promise by his chief executive assistant* 

Another Correspondent, A. C. C. seems to think that the deduction l^se draws 
from Mr. Cumberland’s Memoirs, conflicts only with the evidence df Charles 
Dash wood ; but we must remark, that Sir Joseph Yorke ccftnpletely corroborates 
the testimony of Sir George Rodney’s other aide-de-camp. Some part of the 
** notes written at the time” by Sir Joseph Yorke have been left out in the 
Statement, but enough is shown to establisli the jthat the suggestion came 
from Sir Charles Douglas in a proper, respectful maiitper ; and we repeat that, 
unless these and other evidences, positive as well as circumstantial, be uisprovcu 
or discredited, ihe case is settled; and no traditional circumstances, unsupported 
fresh facts, can he admitted to shake the case which Sir Howard’s Statement 
has so clearly made out. 


Indian Army, ¥ , 

Sir,— I apprehend the Old Mulleegatawny,” in your last Number, must 
have sipped nis pepper-wakr^ on Choultry TUain, in the last century, and have 
been rejxising since on his bed of laurels, or roses, on the banks of tlie Thanjes ; 
for no such allowances, or any eq^iivalent for tlicm, have been known in Bengal 
within the century, or at least not since the year 1801, as, he haf stated 

to exist at .present. Oiir double full batta, formerly received in the BpJXJl? 
Provinces, was abolished by the regulations of 1796 ; but an allowance in hen 
thereof was, by the local government of that day, continued under the head of 
“ V^izier’s allowance,” or additional full' batta, to tlie officers serving in the 
Vizier’s dominions until 1801, when Lord Wellesley’s government abolished 
that allowance, and granted full batta at all the stations of the anny, in lieu o< 
half batta and quarters supplied by government at those stations where half battu 
and no quarters, but a contracted scale of house-rent in lieu of quarters, and 
watermen and sweepers, formerly furnished by the government, is now pre- 
scribed. There is much reason to believe that this equalization propeniSity, 
which has been ])ulling down the Bengal allowances, in many ways, since the 
commotions (to use no stronger term) in the Madras army in 1808-9, may still 
exercise a very sinister influence in the Divan of the twenty-four kings. 

Lord C’omberraere, in the generous spirit of true nobility, has said to his pre- 
sent superior in office, Lord W. Bentinck, if the principle of equalization must 
be enforced, raise the inferior to the superior level, since the latter is no more 
than is indispensably necessary for tlie comfort, health, and efficiency of the 
officers. 

But in fact there is very little or no such discrespney in the allowanccys ol 
officers', since, by the Court’s orders of 1823, the regimenfal allowances at a(i 
the presidencies were equalized. Th« only sense, therefore, in which any differ* 
ence may exist, is not in the scale or amount of allo\vances, since, wherdTful] 
batta is allowed, all receive the same rate ; but ^at there are still some, p€a> 
haps several of the home stations and gar^dsons, Ad in Madras and Bomoayj 
where the officers receive only half batta, but therewith, have either (juarten 
found them by Government, or house-rent in lieu thereof, as now prescribed foi 
the named stations in Beugal.f In a spirit of just and equitable legislation, tiw 


• I believe the derivation of this term, is from Mulleega, pepper, (perhaps thO' Cayenne 
tawny, water ; and the improved good mess, with the aid of a gooc 
old cock, or piece of beef, known to Orientals as mulleegatawny, is from the poorej 
mess of the natives, who in failure of better fare, add a litUe pepper, turmeric, dec* It 
render their nee somewhat more p^atable. 

t The abolition of which systemin lODl, by the grant of full batta in lieu of quarters, 
prodtt^d a great saving df expense to Ooverntnent. — See Lieuk^CoL Saker'e Me* 
mortal. 
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present question or measure onght, I apprehend, to bo dechkjd by its own bear- 
ings, or merits, founded on the necessity of economy, wliicli is the profess^ 
object : — First, if such deduction of the cause can be made in the allowances of 
odicers consistently witli all the circumstances of their situation, and the good 
of the service : and Secondly, supposing this to be decided in the affirmative, 
but which has been * negatived by the noble-minded and illustrious Lord Has- 
tings and his successors down to the present time, whether it is consistent with 
thoite principles to make the reduction applicable to those officers now in the 
service, who have been progressively in the receipt of it since 1801, (nearly the 
third of a century,) or if needs must, whether it should not have only prospective 
operation, as the scale on which officers will enter the service henceforward , 

AA. 


Naval Surveijit. 

Sm, — Some months having elapsed since the return of his Majesty^s ship 
Blossom from her voyage to the (Ireat Ocean, and not having cast my eyes upon 
any advertisement announcing tlie publication of (’apt. Beechy's narrative; 1 
shall feel obliged to any of your readers to inform me, if we are soon to be gra- 
tified by the appearance, m print, of the enterprising Captain’s account of bis 
voyage I 

1 think there can be no existing cause to ])r(‘vcnt the public ftorn enjoying the 
gratification of ideally sailing over the wide expanse of ocean traversed by our 
navigators, and of participating in their pleasuies and toils during so long and 
so varied a voyage. 

Some disap])ointment, I recollect, was manifested at the keeping back the ac- 
count of Capt. Buchan’s Polar trip, the reason, probably, of wliich was, the 
short time of absence, and the paucity of mdlerials to Ibrm a work from ; how- 
ever, when the public money is employed for the furtherance of science, the 
public consider it as a matter of light. Unit the account of the transactions which 
occur on such occasions should be publi'^lied, at least as a courteous return for 
the*expenditure of its money. 

Whilst on the interesting subject of discovery, 1 cannot help renccting on the 
long probation to which meritorious (’ommanders on surveys are subject, before 
the just reward of their arduous services is awarded them. This lefii'chon, Sir, 
came to my mind forcibly the other day on meeting with a godfather of Capt. 
Parker King, who has been a Commander years ! and has been most in- 
dustriously employed, as is well known by his surveys at New Holland, for a 
series of years, I never had the pleasure of seeing Capt. King, nor am I ac- 
quainted with any part of his family ; but 1 liave heard him sjiokeii of, by an 
officer of the Navy, who met him at iiio Janeiro, in the highest possible terms 
as aUi officer and a gentleman, and lu this sentiment, he assured me, all who 
knew him there, concurred. 

Ih' mentioning tlie names of those truly useful officci-s who have so well merit- 
ed the thanks and gratitude of this maritime kingdom by their surveys, you 
omitted to name one, who ha»(a^n<|j|red much service in that line by his labours 
on the coast of I^abrador, 1 mean, Mr. Holbrook, Master and Surveyor in the 
Navy ; this gentleman was, for many years. Master of Sir J. T. Duckworth’s 
flag ship, and deservedly esteemed by that galjant Admiral, as indeed he is so 
universally : Mr. 11. is a Cumbrian, and is truly an admirable speeinacn of an 
ancient Biiton. ‘ 

1 will just speak of another officer of whom I have heard : Mr. T* Elson, 
Master of his Majesty’s ship Madagascai, who, 1 told, as an officer aj^d sea- 
ipan, is, one of the cleverest men in the service. 


ANSI&itM, 
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Savings Banks* 

NSrB, — There is no act of the late Mr. kose which has impiKBSseii upon tlhe 
minds* of his fellow ^ountrymen an opinion of his sagacity and potitloal 
mdre than the establishment of Sayings Banks, which originated with hitn | luld 
I have no doubt it was his intention and desire, that the members of the tHlilrt 
profession, (of which he himself was at one time a member) whose iftcomss 
limited, should have the benefit of the institiition : indeed, until tha late altftm- 
tions in the rules, they fully participated in the advantage ^arising froth dtmosits 
placed in these banks ; but since the new rules have come into operation, oitaVi 
either of the Army or Navy are excluded. 

According to the 21st class of persons admitted to the benefits of the instltt^* 
tion, it appears that those who are not engaged in business, and having an in- 
come not exceeding one hundred pounds per annum, are eligible; yet h friend of 
mine, a I.ieutenant inr the Navy, on presenting himself at a Savings Bank for the 
purpose of depositing some money, (which he had often done at the satpe bfpik 
before the alteration in the rules) was informed that he could not do so, as be 
appearing to be a gentleman, did not come under the denomination of those peb* 
sons admitted to the benefit of the institution. Now, Sir, as yott afe a fr^Dd to 
the two services, it is hoped that you will, as Editor of the United Setvico^l|ou^» 
nal, advocate their cause, as connected with the above subject ; and sure I am 
that it only requires to be placed in a proper light before those who have the 
power to do justice to that class of his Majesty’s dutiful subjects, to be set right. 

According to the 12th, 16th, and 17tli classes of admitted persons, travellers, 
clerks, shopmen, and warehousemen, revenue officers, clergymen, and dissettUae 
ministers, masters of day-schools, and teachers, “ whose income does not exceed 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum,^’ are permitted to make deposits ; yet 
Naval and Military officers, with incomes under that sum, are excluded 1 We 
may ask, have their services to the state been so unimportant, as not to entitle 
them to the same indulgences as the above classes of his Majesty’s subjects ? 

JUhTICIA. 


Minor Punishments in the Army* 

Mr. Editor, — I w^s so fortunate as not to pass unnoticed a letter signed 
Y. A. in your Number for August, which induced me to refer back to your June 
Number for the former letter from the same writer, which had escaped my pre- 
vious observation. 

The .subject upon which those letters treat, is of such vital importance to evexy 
officer who is likely to have any command, (even though it should be only that 
of a detachment for a short period,) and involves so deeply the feelmgs and cha- 
racters of the officers of the army generally, that for the sake of promoting thi 
important object which the writer seems to have had in view, I am iiiduoftd 
you most earnestly to republisfi both those letters together in the first HfiiH- 
l>er of your next Volume. • 

1 have the honour to remain. Sir, ^ 

Yoi|| m|||| obedient humble servant, 

lltfb, 20th Oct. 1829. 


*** We should have great pleasure injcomplyiag with the suggestion of our 
x^MnfesjKmde’nt O. R. could we affoid the space requisite for the republication 
r iM*^***^^^® referred ' Iso J O. R.’s remarks, will, however, have the effect 

of Catting attention to thera;|iid of pointing out their situation in our page.s. A 
r^rence to the Circular df <22d of Dec, 1829, inserted in our present Num- 

escaped the pervading gttftnu 

U. S. JotiBK. No. 13. JTak. 1830. 
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Second Me^sters in the Navy. ^ 

Sir, — T t is very surprising that, although there are some regulations in ine 
Naval Service so extremely absurd that their revision and oorrection are, in the 
almost general opinion of its officers, indispensably requisite, so little attention 
is paid to them in tine proper quarter. It happens that, by one of tlie worst re* 
gufations ever adopted by the Admiralty, we have now two distinct classes of 
executives on board his Majesty’s ships ; one, entering the first class, which after 
six years' service becomes eligible for the rank of Lieutenant ; the other, or se- 
cond class, eligible, after five years, for the situation of Second Master. Now, 
what I want to point out as so peculiarly absurd is, that although, by the Naval 
instructions, all Masters, of whatever standing, rank with the Junior Lieutenants 
in the navy, the Second Master (the grade immediately below Master) takes 
precedence of all Mates — the class of officers who have passed their examination 
for lieutenants, and therefore proved themselves eligible to command all Mas- 
ters, for which situation these Second Masters have probably not yet passed 
their examination. Perhaps you, Sir, or some of your correspendents, can in- 
form me why q man, after five years’ service, is better aV>le to take command of 
a ship, than one who has served six, or sixteen, or nineteen, — for, I blush to say, 
it is no uncommon thing to meet gentlemen of such long standing, and of un- 
blemished character, (some who have fought, and been even wounded in the 
last war,) serving actually under the command of one of these stripling Second 
Masters, of scarcely six years* standing in the navy, and some fr6’m the Sicrchant 
Service of still less. It has been sometimes urged that Second Masters are go- 
nerally older sailors, and more experieiK'ed than INlates ; but this is almost im- 
possible ; for the scarcity of efficient Masters is such, that there are at present 
many acting Masters even on tlie home stations, and, if a Second Master is 
worth a rope-yarn, he is never long without an acting-order or promotion. If, 
Sir, you think it worth while to insert this effort of mine to correct an abuse 
which has existed some time, I will next month trouble you with a few more 
remarks on this class of Masters, which you will find, in a great measure, to 
Agree with general opinion. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

London, October 7th, 1329. ** OBSERVAtOR. 

Chf'onomefcrs, 

Sir, — I readily acknowledge, that I was not aware of the arrangement relative 
to the supply of chronometers, mentioned in your number for November, by Ve- 
ritas ; it is everytliing that can be desired. But a few years since, and of coarse 
I conceive prior m its having taken place, a vessel T commissioned was sup- 
plied with one, by the Agent resident at the sea-port, of one of the principal 
London makers, and this called iny attentibn to the subject. Veritas mist^es 
me,* if he thinks I am actuated by a spirit of cavil or complaint ; it is rather 
by a desire to add my mite to the public weal, «— our duty one and all. 

Your obigdient servant, 

F. 

Macintoshes Water-proof ClotJu 

Sir,— In the Eleventh Number of your valuable periodical publicatieo, we 
observe in the notice of Mr. Cow’s "Remarks on the fitting of Boats 
tering mention made of our I^atent Water-proof Cloth ; Ijut you express tin 
c^inion, that "the Indian Rubber being dissolved in spirits of turpenliiw, 
comes highly inflammable.’^ Such an observatien, from a quarter possessingtliie 
authority of your Journal, may have a tendency to exdte a prejudi^ agdinrt the 
article, and we therefore take an early opportunity of assuring you ftat it is 
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essential to the efficacy of the manufacturer, whether for resisting wet or retain- 
mg air, that the solvent be entirely evaporated befor the water-proof or air4ight 
fabrics are used, ar^d that their spontaneous ignition is not to ne ap|>|seheAu<^d 
under any circumstances. We Have the honour to be. Sit*, 

Your very hiimble servant, 

C. Macintosh &Co. 

P.S. Naptha is exclusively used for the articles manufactured here. 

Manchester, 12th Dec. 1829. 


Pensions to Widows of Naval Officers. 

• Sir, — Having just noticed the amount of Pension granted to the Widow of the 
late Capt. Bathurst, I am led to ask, why the same allowance has not been made 
to her as that usually given to Widows of Officers of the correspond injj rank? 
A reference to the list of Pensions will at once show the difference between this 
grant, and that which the widows of Pngadier-Generals who have fallen at the 
head of their brigades have received ; for it must be recollected that the late la- 
mented Captain of the Genoa bore a Cominodore\s pendant at' the raom.ent he 
fell, and as such ranked as Brigadier-General. Independent of which, He had 
been above twenty-five years of the rank of full Colonel, and was nearly at the 
top of the list of Post-Captains ; and farther, that he w as the second in command 
of the British squadron. Far be it from my intention to complain of the amount 
bestow*ed on our brave military defenders ; but it would be but just that the 
same liberal remuneration should extend to those of Naval men who lose their 
lives in action against the eneiny. It is my humble opinion that the widows 
and children of oflScers, of all ranks, who fall in the held of battU‘, should be 
entitled to the same pension as their husbands would have received, had they 
survived tlie- contest with the loss of a limb only. More than a century a^i, the 
widow of a captain of a frigate,* who fell in action with a frigate of France, 
had £500 a year granted to her and £50 to each of her daughters ! It rarely oc- 
. curs that our admirals and captains breathe their last on the deck where they 
have so heroically commanded, but when this event does take place, I am confi- 
dent that their country would cheerfully make ample provision for their fami- 
lies, and thus afford thRin real consolation. 


Employment of Half^-pay Officers on the Recruiting Service. 

Sir, — It lias long been a desideratum with the powers that be, to economize ; 
I, therefore, taking you for a channel through which ideas may be conveyed to 
the above powers, beg you to insert the following, in hopes that it may come be- 
fore them, as I think it a feasible plan, and wonder it lias not occurred to 
others as well as to myself. • 

On looking over the Army List, I perceive no less than forty regiment^ oflR- 
cers employed on the recruiting service, in different parts of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland : now, it strikes me forcibly, that half-pay Officers could perform 
this duty full as weff^ and many would be happy to do it, and be content with 
the allowances at present granted, in addition to their half-pay, by which means 
the duties of^o many Officers would be saved to their respective regiments, 
and some erf the dead weight employed without any additional expense to the 
nation; at the same time adding something to the comfort of the half^pay, 
as he would get an allowance for lodging, fuel, and what is generally allowed 
m recruits, &c. 

Your obedient servant, , 
Artilleeo/ 


Capt. (Courtenay (1 believe of the Boston). 
^1 2 
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“ J. M'^on Alhuera. 

Our correspondent « J. M/’ in his otherwise intelligent letter on Albu- 
era^ inserted at page 6^6 of our November number, has cotnmittec! |m error in 
stating that Gen, f£oughton*s brigade was overthrown ” on that occasion by a 
charge of French cavalry. On the contrary, that brigade maintained its ground 
throu^out the day wdth a rare intrepidity and tremendous loss. “ J. 
conclusions should have been drawn from the surprise by the Polish Lancers of 
the troops composing the First Brigade of Gen. Stewart's division, which had 
advanced in the first instance to the assistance of the Spaniards, and who were 
nobly supported and relieved by the Second Brigade under Gen. Houghton. In 
other respects the inferences of J. M.” are ingenious. We have reason to 
know that Col. Napier agrees with his commentator J. M.'* in the argument of 
the latteri that the French commanders generally w»ere ignorant of the ‘‘ grandes 
operations,*' or highest order of tactics; but the gallant Coloners criticisms, it 
would appear, pledge him no farther than the occasion which calls them forth. 
If he has found little fault with Ney, \'ictor, and Soult, he has, we admit, con- 
demned Junot, Dupont, and Duhcsme, with no sparing hand — we shall see by 
and by bow he handles Soult on the occasion in question. We believe Col. 
Napier’s principle to be simply this — ^that battles arc won by men in a bundle 
not in buckram — but we do not pledge ourselves to the axiom, though success- 
fully illustrated by the victories of Napoleon. We shall be haopy to hear again 
from«J. M.” 


THE EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO. 

United SERvrcE Museum. — We are authorized to announce that a meeting, 
composed of Officers of both Services, was held on the 1 6th Dec. at No. 4, Regent 
Street, to adopt measures for the establishment of a United Service Museum. Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas presided ; and Sir Herbert Taylor, having, as First 
Aide-de-Camp of the King, announced his Majesty’s most gracious and entire 
approbation of such an Institution, resolutions were unanimously entered into for 
cariying the project into effect. These proceedings not bejng yet in a shape suffi- 
ciently complete for publication, we can only at present state, generally, that the 
scale of subscriptions adopted is as follows ; — 

£ r. d. 

For Officers of both Services under the rank of Captain in the Army 
per annum . . . . . .0100 

Ranking as Captain 0150 

Field Officers and Colonels, with the corresponding ranks in the Navy 1 0 0 

Officers above the wink of Colonel .200 

A Provisional Committee was formed, of which Sir Howard Douglas consented 
to act ^ Chairman, and Commander Henry Downes, R.N, having been appointed 
Secretary, and empowered to receive subscriptions, the Officers present individu- 
ally subscribed according to the above scale, and the Secretary will continue to 
receive subscriptions and contributions, at his apartments, IVo. 4, Regent Street. 
Thanks were voted to the Chairman, to Sir Herbert Taylor, and toCapt. Smyth and 
Commander Downes, R.N. who had liberally contributed tlieir private Collecit^s 
to the Museum. • 

Another meeting, of which due notioe will be given, for the definitive organizar 
tion of the United Service Museum is proposed to be held in the present month; 
^and the resolutions and arrangements, when complete, will be published at l^gth 
4n die United Service Journal. 

fftwLY DISCOVERED RocK IN THE West Indies. — ^A dangcrous rock has been 
lately found in the Silver Kay Passage (one of the Windward Passages) which, al- 
hough lying in so frequented a part, appears hitherto to* have eluded discovery. 
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A merchant brig, the Augusta, firm Port Pjate (in Cuba) to Liverpool, stru^ on 
i^Sand received so much damage as caused her to be condemned in conseonence. 
The Master states it^to lie fifteen miles N.W. of the Silver Kays/^ic^'Vi^iii;p1ace 
it in Lat. 20® 41' N. and Long* 70® 10' Vi. nearly in the middle of 
It is worthy of remark that some old Spanish charts notice some rocks 
the above situation, under the name of the Three Kays;" but from sonie iMiect, 
and lapse of time, they seem to have altogether escaped the notice ofckart-iimweittl. 

Entrance or the Thames. — Sholtenden Windmill, on the Coast Kei^^ n 
very valuable mark in the navigation of the entrance of the River Thames, nks 
been reported by the Trinity House to be taking down. It is with much satisfttc 
tioH we are enabled to announce that it will be immediately rebuilt, 

•Coast of the United States. — ^The Light-vessel formerly stationed off- New 
York, is now moored off the Capes of Delaware, on the S.W. edge of the five 
fathom bank, in seven and a-half fathoms water ; Cape May Lighthouse bearing 
N. 69*^ 30' W. distant fifteen and a-qiiarter miles; the centre of the shoaleSt ground 
on which is found fourteen feet water, bears N. 28® E. from the Light^-vessel dis- 
tant two and three-quarters miles. It extends N. by E. ■§ E. and S. by W. f W. 
three-quarters of a mile; and is half-a-mile in breadth, and very bold on its eastern 
edge, as there are twdve fathoms half-a-mile to the eastward of the sbod-water. 
Ves.sels coming from the northward should not run for the Light-vessel while bear- 
ing between N. 14® E. and N. 41® K. In a S.E. direction, three-quarters of a mile 
from the Light-vessel, there are five fathoms water. 

Siege of BHriiTPORE. — Captain Creighton, of the 11th Light Dragoons, has 
just published a Narrative of the Siege and Capture t ; L'hurtpo'*e, at which he had 
himself the good fortune to be present and personally distinguished. It is an in- 
teresting and complete account ; and we only await some expected details of ope- 
rations connected with the siege to notice the subject more at length. 

IIoNUR/iRT Distinctions.— Abstract of officers to whom his Majesty has 
granted honorary distinctions, (crosses, medals, and clasps,) in commemoratipu 
of their services, in various battles or actions, from Maida, 1806, to Toulouse, 
1814. 


e 

Field-Marshal . . . 

Generals 

Lieut^Geuerals . « . 
Major-Generals . . . 

Colonels 

Lieut-Colonels . . . 
Majors . . . . \ , 
Captains . . , . . 
Lieutenants^ . , . . 

Total . . 

In the service, 
employed, or on 
hall^pay, 1st of 
July, 1828. 

Retired, but 
their names re- 
main in the Ar- 
my List. 

Killed in Action. 

a 

Cashiered. 

Retired, 

Total. 

1 

12 

52v 

71 

66 

108 

26 

14 

1 

1 

2 

12 

23 

1 

6 

4 

4 

9 

1 

3 . 

15 

22 

22 

44 

18 

1 

2 

1 

39 

13 

2 

1 

15 

69 

•101 

104 

219 

66 

17 

4 

351 

33 

25 

127 

1 

54 

596 


Note.— -M any officers to whom these distinctions were appropriate, for some of the 
earliest actions, died, or were killed in other actions, before the general arrangement wa|(i 
made for conferring the distinctions, and are not included above. t , 
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A SfCtlLill DIAJlIf OP VBB’KISETESWTH CEKTUfty. 

/ - 

[Tliii lligelitoiif Di^ry, drawn up by an Oilficer} may, from |itl condensed form, prove useful for 
' reference to professional inen,^ • 




Igfll 1^7 lg]6 1889 1935 1846 4j 7 7 3 
1802 1813 1619 1630 1641 1847 5 1 I 1 1 

lil- L-. I ^ 


18ti3 1^4 1825 i'831 1842 
1805 ^84 1822 1833 1839 
1899 1817 1823 1834 1845 
I8ri9 18X5 1826 1837 1843 
1810 1821 1827 1838 1849 


LEAP YEARS. 


6 2 2 5 7 3 5 1 4\ 6 2' 4 


3 6; 6, 5 4 7 2 5' 1' 3' 6, 1 
7 3‘ 3 6 1 4! 6 2 5. 71 3 5 


7 3' 4| 7 2 5 7!«3 « 1 I 4 0 


1 4 5 l! 3 Ol 


12 5 6 2 4 7 2! 5 


1 7 2 

18.^7 1863 J 874 1885 1891 

5 13 

1858 I8(i9 1875 1886 1897 

6 2 4 

1853 1959 1870 1881 1887 1898 

2 5 7 

1^50 1881 1867 1878 1889 1895 

3 G 1 

1851 1862 1873 1879 1800 

7 3 5 

1854 1865 1871 1882 1893 1899 

1 4 6 

1855 1866 1877 1883 1894 

31 30 31 

LL'_ 

LEAP YEARS. 

1 1 4 0 

: I860 1888 

6 2 4 

1864 1892 

4 7 2 

18<>8 1896 

2 5 7 

1872 , moo 

7 3 5 

1876*^ 

5 13 

1852 1880 

3 6 1 

1856 1884 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Monday 

1 

Tuesday 1 

W'ednosti. 1 

Thursday 

1 

Friday 

, 

Saturday 

1 

vSuNDAY 

1 

'Tuesday 

2 

Wednesd. 2 

Tlmrsdsy 2 

Friday 

2 

Saturday 

2 

Sunday 

. 2 

Monday 

2 

Wednesd. 

8 

Thursday 3 

Friday 3 

Saturday 

3 

Sunday 

3 

Mourlay 

3 

Tuesday 

3 

Thursday 

4 

Friday 4 

Saturday 4 

Sunday 

4 

Monday 

4 

Tuesday 

4 

Wednesd. 

4 

Friday 

9 

Saturday 5 

Sunday 5 

Monday 

5 

Tuesday 

5 

Wednesd 

5 

Thursday 

5 

Saturday 

6 

Sunday 6 

Monday 6 

Tuei.<lay 

6 

Wednesd. 

6 

Thursday 

6 

Friday 

6 

SiMtOAT 

r 

Monday 7 

Tnowlay 7 

Wednesd. 

7 

Thursday 

7 

Friday 

7 

Saturday 

7 

Monday 

8 

Tuesday 8 

Wednesd. 8 

Thursday 

8 

Friday 

8 

Saturday 

8 

Sunday 

8 

Tuesday 

9 

Wednesd. 9 

Thursday 9 

Friday 

9 

Saturday 

9 

Sun DA y 

9 

Monday 

9 

Wednesd. lo 

Thursday 10 

Fi'i<lay 10 

Saturday 

10 

Sunday 

10 

Monday 

10 

Tuesday 

10 

Thurs<iay 

11 

Friday 11 

Saturday 11 

Sunday 

11 

Monday 

11 

Tuesday 

11 

Wednesd. 11 

Friday 

12 

Saturday 12 

Sunday 12 

Monday 

12 

Tuesday 

12 

Wednesd. 

12 

Thursday 

12 

Sattorday 

13 

Sunday 13 

Monday 13 

Tuesday 

13 

Wednesd. 13 

Thursday 

13 

Friday 

13 

Sunday 

14 

Monday 14 

Tuesday H 

Wediies*!. 1 1 

Thursday 

14 

Frirlay 

14 

Saturday 

14 

Monday 

15 

Tuesday 15 

Wednesd. 15 

Thur.sday 

15 1 

Friday 

15 

Saturday 

15 

Sunday 

15 

Tuesday 

16 

Wednesd. 16 

Thursday 16 

Friday 

16 

Saturday 

16 

Sunday 

10 

Monday 

16 

Wednesd. 17 

Thursday 17* 

Friday 17 

Saturday 17 

StMlA Y 

17 

Monday 

17 

Tuesday 

17 

Thursday 

18 

Friday 18 

Saturtlay 18 

Sunday 

18. 

Monday 

18 

'I'ucsday 

18 

Wednesd. 

18 

Friday 

19 ' 

Saturday 19 

Sunday 19 

Monday 

10 

Tuesday 

19 

Wednesd. l« 

Thursday 

10 

Saturday*' 

2t» 

Sunday ' 20 

Monday 20 

Tuestlay 

20 

Wednesd. 20 

T’hursday 

2ti 

Friday 

20 

Sunday 

21 

Monday . 21 

Tuesday 21 

Wednesd. 21 

Thursday 

21 

Friday 

21 

Saturday 

21 

Monday > 

22 

Tuesday 22' 

Wednesd. 22 

Thursday 

22 

Friday 

22 

Saturday 

22 

SUNDA 

22 

Tuesday 

23 

Wednesd. 23 

Thursday 23 

Friday 

23 

Saturday 

23 

Sunday 

23 

Monday 

21 

Wednesd. 

24 

Thurwlay 24 

Friday 24 

Saturday 

24 

Sunday 

24' 

Monday 

24 

Tuesday 

24 

Thursday 

25 

Friday 25 

Saturday 25 

Sunday 

25 

Monday 

25 

Tuesday 

25 

Wednesd. 

25 

Friday 

26 

Saturday 26 

Sunday, 26 

Monday 

26 

Tuesday 

26 

Wednesd.^ 

Thursday 

26 

Saturday 

27 

i Sunday 27 

Monday 27 

Tueaday 

n 

Wednes. 

27 

Thursday «7 

Friday 

27 

Sunday 

28 

Monday 28 

Tuesday 28 

W< 5 dft<sd. 2|, 

Tliursday 

28 

Frida/ 

28 

Saturday 

28 

Monday 

29 

Tuesday 29 

Wednesd. 29 

Tl»uriC|ay 2ft* 

Friday 

29 

Saturday 

2ft 

Sunday 

29 

Tuesday 

30 

Wednesd. 30 

1 Thursday 30 

Friday 

39 

j Saturday 

30 

1 SustDAY 

# 

Monday 

80 

^Wednesd. 31 

Thursday 31 

Friday 31 

Sattfbday^al 

1 Sunday 

31 

1 Monday 

31 

Tneaday 

31 


Ex!»i4ANATioN. — To ascertain any day, in any year of the present Century, first IcSSk in the Table 
of Years for tlie Year yon wish for, and under the Months a^ the fii^nres which refer to the corre- 
sponding figures at the head of Ihe Column of Days, for the wliole Month . — For Example, To kl|ow 
what day the lOlh of August will be on in the Year 1834, in the Table of Lbai* Ykara you will And 
the Year * 1832, and under Aronsr ihc figure (3) which directs you to Column (3), in whieh yoii 
will perceive August I6th to be on Thursday, , 
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The Peniusulah Melowes. — ^From the Ipecimens we have seeij^ and hea^ of 
IhisSnIieresting Collection, which is on the eve of publication, we am to 

assure its Subscribers that the prothise held out in its Prospectus Ita* 

lized* The idea was an admirable one, and its execution, as far as w can 
will meet the most sanguine expectations of those to whom rqmantic music is 
and the word ‘‘ Peninsula'^ a talisman of stirring associations. We may Riis 
opportunity of correcting an omissionyidth respect to the “ Spanish National Sonjgij*' 
inserted in our December number. It should have been observed that this spimt 
ed and Poetical Hymn was intended to form part of the “ Peninsular Meloaies,^* 
— so, we h^e, will “ Riego’s Hymn,*^ of a similar character, inserted in a previous 
number. Itiere was a trifling error in the printing of the ‘‘ National Song;'^ th® 
thiitl stanza should run thus : — 

*' The voice of our country 
Is loud in despair ; 

She calls to her children — 

She summons to * War !* *’ 

Da. LAUI)NF.R^s Cabinet Cyclop/edia. — History of Scotland.- — The ex-- 
treme utility of a design such as that contemplated in the Work, of which the first 
specimen is before us, is too obvious as well as generally admitted to require any 
extended comment from us : — The question is only as to the comparative eificiency 
of its execution— and here we have no hesitation in ofiering our unqualified testi- 
mony to the able and popular performance of the History of Scotland, by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, which forms the first portion of the undertaking. This important work 
is in most capable liaiids, and shall look forward with well-foundea expectation 
to the progressive birth of the series. 

The Famii y Classk al Librahy. — Whatever Mr. Valpy undertakes is well 
conceived and ably executed. The ** Family Classical Library^’ is precisely i^uch 
a work as might have been expected to originate with our most eminent classical 
printer and proprietor ; and is calculated to constitute an extremely useful cottipa- 
nion to the other popular publications on a similar plan in diflerent branchii^ft df 
knowledge. Jn the present work, it is proposed to give a scrie.s of the iOOSt apt 
proved Translations of the principal Greek and Latin Authors, and the ^irst Vo^- 
iumc, now before us, contains a portion of llie Orations of Demosthenes, as tiaiia- 
lated by Dr. Leland, ancf preceded by a Biographical Sketch of the Athenian Ora- 
tor. The work is beautifully printed, well arranged, and in a very neat and conve- 
nient form. 

The Companion to the Almanack. — We can recommend this volume, as per^ 
fectly adapted to its object. It furnishes, in a compressed form, a great mass of 
appropriate and useful information; comprehending also some matters, which are 
even curious and scientific 
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TO THE ARMY. 


CIRCULAR. 

Horse Guards, Sept. 24th, 1829. 

Memorandum. — With reference to Arti- 
cle 16th of the Reflations of the 8th of 
December last, for me Service and Reserve 
Companies of Regiments on Foreign 'Sta- 
tions, the Genejml Commauding-in- Chief is 
pleased to direct, that the Regiments servinja;;* 
in Tropical Climates, shall not enlist ai# 
Recruits under the age of twenty years ; aaS' 
that, in consideration of such restriction as to 
Ap, those regiments (exce^ng the Cavaliy) 
shall be permitted to tak« recruits of the 


height of five feet six inches, being os^ inch 
under the general standard. 

An extract of tlm article above, piUuded to 
regarding the selection of men td be sent out 
to regimente in tropical climates is annexed ; 
and epmmanding Officers of Regiments and 
Uepdts, and Officers employed on the Re- 
cruiting Service, are enjoined to use the 
jitraost vigilance in judging the age of such 
’ tseoruits ar offer themselves, so as to present ' 
the introduction into the service of any under 
the prescribed af . 

By General Lord Hill’s command, 

H. Tavlpr, A^jt.-Gen. 
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Bjttract from tho iRegulations for the c4m- 
maod, general superintendence, and man- 
'•agOment of thie Reserve Companies of 
Itegiments on Foreign Stations, dated 
Guards, 8th IJeeemher 1 828 ; — 

** lU the selection of men to complete the 
service companies, and more especially those 
stationed in hot climates, attention must be 
paid to the age and constitution of the indi- 
viduals, so that the draft may consist, as far 
as possible, of the oldest and most seasoned 
recruits, and, therefore, best qualified to bear 
the effects of a change of climate. The 
opinion of the Medical Officer must, of 
course, be consulted in the selection.’' 


BILr.ETINO OF SOEDlFnS. 

War Office, 26th Oct. 1829. 

Gf.ntt.f.mf.n, — Having read with atten- 
tion the Memorial of the Innkeepers of the 
City of Chester, addressed to Lord Hill, and 
referred by his Lordship for my considera- 
tion. I find, upon consulting the legal opi- 
nions that have been formerly given upon 
the billeting of officers and soldiers, and 
those very recently taken upon the same 
subject, that they all agree in maintaining 
that the innkeeper is bound to provide ac- 
commodation in his own house for the offi- 
cers and men quartered upon him, and that 
he does not exempt himself from the penal- 
ties of the 61st clause of the Mutiny j-Vet in 
finding proper lodgings elsewhere, or by the 
payment of any sum in commutation for his 
liability to provide what the law directs on 
this h^4 

Upon the right of the officers and men to 
claim what they have demanded there can 
be no doubt, as their claim is in conformity 
with the intention of the liicgislature, and 
the established usage of the service ; and it 
might occasion embarrassment if it were left 
to the option of the innkeeper to decide upon 
what description of lodging should be consi- 
dered a proper substitation of accommoda- 
tion for the officers of his Majesty’s service ; 
although there can be no objection to make 
such arrangements, either for the officer or 
the soldier, provided the option be left with 
the military, who, having a legal right, can 
alone decide whether they can with propriety 
forego that right ; and I, therefore, cannot 
consent to qualify or abridge their right, 
however anxious I may be that good feeling, 
and a disposition to act courteously towaads 
the civil portion of the community, should 
at all times characterise the British officer 
and soldier. 

• I am, Gentlemen, 

Yotirniost obedient, humble servant, 

H. Ha RDINOE. 

To the Mayor and Magistrates 
of the City of Chestei*. 


CIRCOnAK. ^ 

War-Office, 21st Nov. 182^. 
Sin,— The King having been graciously 
pleased to direct, that the several rules, 
and orders, under which pensions and al- 
lowances are granted on account of wounds 
received in action, should be consolidated 
and amended, and that certain additional 
regulations relative thereto shall be esta- 
blished, I have the honour to transmit for 
the information and guidance of the officers 
under your command, a copy of the amend- 
ed regulation, and have the satisfaction to 
acquaint you, that his Majesty has directed, 
that in all cases in which officers now on thp 
pension list, shall, during periods of not less 
than five years, have been in receipt of pen- 
sions for wounds received in acliaUf they 
shall in future enjoy their pensions without 
being subjected to the inconvenience of per- 
sonally appearing from time to time before 
the army medical board. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

H. IIardinci!. 

Officer C'ominanding 
Regiment of 

W AUK ANT lUiOr LATINO TllK OTIANT OF PEN- 
SIONS AM) ALLOWANCES TO OllTCEUS OF 
TllK LAND lOUCLS lOH WOUNDS HECEJV- 
J.l) IN ACTION. 

Georoe R. 

Whereas Wc think it expedient to conso- 
lidate and amend, the several rules and or- 
deis under whinli pensions and allowances 
are granted on account of wounds received 
in action, by officers of our land forces, and 
to establish certain additional regulations 
relative thereto ; Our will and pleasure is, 
that from and after the date hereof, the re- 
gulation annexed to this (iur warrant, shall 
lie the sole rule on this head : and that the 
i-ases in which pensions and allowances may 
be recommended to TJs, to be granted to 
officers, shall be limited to wounds and in- 
juries received in action ; and shall be esta- 
blished by the production of such certificates, 
and reports of medical boards as shall be 
required by Our 8ecretary-at-War. 

Given at our Court, at Windsor, this 14tb 
day of November, in the tenth year of Onr 
reign. “ 

By his Maj^ly’s command, 

I , HeNHV IlARDlNOr. 

REGULATION, 

1st. If an officer shall receive a wound in 
action, which shall occasioJh lb© low nf an 
eye, or a limb, or the total ise of a fiaab, or 
shall mceive bo4% injury fully equal to the 
loss of a limb, be may be eligible to receive 
a gratuity in money of one year’s W pay, 
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of the legimental rank, or staff appointment 
he^by him at the time he wa^ wounded* 

2nd* If an officer shall be wounded in 
action, and it shall apwar upon an inspec> 
tion made of him by a board of army medi- 
cal officers, assembled by order of the Secre- 
tary at War, that such officer has, in conse- 
quence of his wound, lost a limb, or an eye, 
or has totally lost the use of a limb, or that 
he has sustained a severe injury in action, 
fully e([ual, in every respect, to the loss of a 
limb, he may be recommended to his Ma- 
jesty for a pension at the rate fixed in the 
annexed scale, for the rank held by him 
when he was wounded, and commencing 
one year after the wound was received : the 
continuance of which shall depend upon 
subsequent examinations before the military 
medical board. 

3d. If the officer shall have lost more 
than one limb, or eye, he may be recom- 
mended for a pension for each limb, or eye, 
so lost in action. 

4th. If the woutid received by an officer 
in action shall be so severe in its permanent 
effects, as to be nearly e(iual, but not fully 
equal, to the loss of a limb, such officer may 
be recommended for a gratuity of eighteen 
months’ full pay of his regimental rank, or 
staff appointment held by him when wound- 
ed. In which case no pension sliall at any 
subseejuent time be granted to him under 
this regulation. 

6th. If any wound received in action shall 
be certified to be severe and dangerous, but 
in its permanent effects not equal to the loss 
of a limb, the officer receifing such wound 
may, in consideration of the expense attend- 
ing the cure thereof, receive a gratuity, vary- 
ing according to the nature of the case, from 
three to twelve months’ full pay of the regi- 
mental rank, or staff appointment held by 
him at the time he was wounded. 

6th. If an officer shall have held a pen- 
sion for a wound received in action for a 
term of five years, and shall have been ^a- 
mined, twice at the least, before a Boara of 
army medical officers, he may be recom- 
mended for the permanent continuance of 
such pension ; but if the officer, before the 
expiration of the term of five years, shall 
have so far recovered, that his wound, or in- 
jury is not fully egual to the loss of a limb, 
then he shall cease to receive such pension, 
and shall have a graiaity of full pay accord^ 
ing to the degree of nis injury, as laid down 
in Article 5. 

7th. If within the period of five years after 
a wound has been received, an officer dMs 
not npply for the pension, or, applying for 
iti the wound shall not have been proved to 
he fully and permanently c^ual to the loss 
of a limb, such officer’s claim to a pension 


shill not, at any subseqtiet|t period, be en- 
tertained. 

8th. No gratuity, or ^ way 

wound, shall be granted after tne la|Me of 
five years from the time the woua4.i|^Je* 
ceived. * 1 

9th. No pension for the loss of one eye* 
from a wound received in action, shall ie 

f ranted, unless the actual lots of vision shhll 
ave occurred within five years after the 
wound was received, and be solely attribut- 
able to such wound. 

10th. As a general rule, the pension 
shall be granted according to regimen^ 
rank ; but in rases in which officers with 
brevet rank shall have been employed at the 
time they were wounded, in discharge of 
duties superior to those attached to their re- 
gimental commissions, the pensions shall be 
given according to the brevet rank, 

lUh. These pensions being grandma 
compensation for the penuanent disability 
sustained by wounds received in action, may 
be held together with any other pay and al- 
lowances to which an officer may oe enti- 
tled, without any deduction on account 


thereof. 


Henry IIardinoe. 


8CA1.E referred TO IN THE FRECEDINO 
IIEOITLATION. 

Hanks. 


Field -Marshal, General, or Lieu 
tenant- General Commanding' 
in-Chief at the time . * 

Lieutenant-General . . 

Major-General ; or Brigadier- 
General Commanding a Bri< 

gade . . ^ 

Colonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel . . . 

’•^Adjutant- General . . . 

*Quarter-Masler-(jeneral 
^Deputy - Adjutant -General, 
Chief of the Department . 
•Deputy-Quarter - Master-Gene- 
ral, if ditto . . . • 

Inspector of Hospitals . . 

Major-Commanding . . 

Major 

•Deputy- Adjutant-General 
•Dejiuty-Quarter- Master-Gene- 

Ibiputy-Inspector of Hospitals 

Captain 

^ Assistant- Adjutant- GenefuJ 

♦ Deputy - Assistant - Adjutant 

General 

•Assistant • Quajrter - Master-Ge- 
neral 

• Deputy - Assistant - Quarter 

Master-General . . * . 




Kates of 
Fensipii* 
Tone 
specially 
consi- 
dered. 
£400 

360 


300 


i 


260 


200 


lOd 
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IUtw(W 

Ptnsion. 

*dc|icieti 3 ury to ^ Commander of^ 
the Forces . . , • . 
*Aid-^'*Cainp « « . . . 

* Major of Brigade . * 

Surgeon, Staff or Begimental 

Paymaster 100 

♦Judge- Advocate .... 

Physician 

Purveyor 

Chaplain j 

X^tenant 1 

A^utant > 70 

Assistant Surgeon J 

Comet ^ 

Ensign 

Second Lieutenant .... 

Volunteer, classing as Cornet or ; 

Ensign 50 

R^mental Quarter-Master . . 

Apothecary 

Hospital- Assistant .... 

Veterinary Surgeon .... 

D^uty-Purveyor ^ 

The officers marked thus • to have tlie al- 
lowance according to their army rank, if 
they prefer it. „ ■ 


cinruLAR. 

War-Office, 21st Nov. 1829. 

Sir,— I have the honour to send herewith 
for the information and guidance of the re- 
giment under your command, four copies of 
His Majesty’s warrant of the 14th instant, 
regulating for the future the Pensions and 
AUowancOs to be granted to soldiers after 
long service, or when discharged as wound- 
ed, disabled, or invalided. 

The rules, orders, and regulations which 
accompany the warrant, are to supersede all 
former rules, orders, and regulations on the 
same subject. 

One copy is for the use of the Command- 
ing Officer, one for the Paymaster, one for the 
Surgeon, and one for the use of the Orderly- 
room. 

Th^ instructions for keeping the regimen- 
tal records of the services of soldiers, con- 
taining revised forms of attestation and dis- 
charge, will be forwarded in the course of a 
few days. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
OacM Commanding H.*Habdinoe. 

Regiment of * 


George R. 

W’^hereas We have judged it expedient to 
reuise, amend, and consolidate the Rules, 
Orders, apd Regulations, which, in further- 
ance of various Acts of Parliament, have 
from tinln to time been established for the 
better ordering of Our Army, and for im- 


proving the condition of Soldiem, by 
ing them Pensions, Allowances, ana Relief^ 
on their Discharro after certain of 

Service, as wounaed, disabled, or invalided, 
in Our Service. 

Our Will and Pleasure therefore is, that 
the several Warrants bearing the respective 
dates specified in the margin hereof,* and 
that all Rules, Orders, and Regulations 
consequent thereupon, shall (subject to the 
reservation herein contained) be void ; and 
that in Lieu thereof the Rules, orders, and 
Regulations annexed to this Our Warrant, 
shall henceforth be in force. 

It is Our further Will and Pleasure to re- 
serve and continue to all Non-Cominission- 
ed Officers and Soldiers enlisted before the 
1st day of December, 1829, every benefit to 
which they may respectively be entitled un- 
der the Warrants and Regulations hereby 
made void. 

And We do hereby .direct and order, that 
the C-ommissioners of Our Royal Hospital 
at Chelsea, as well as all Other Perstfhs whom 
it may in any wise concern, shall strictly 
observe and obey this Our Warrant and the 
Regulations annexed lo it. 

Given at Our Court at Windsor, this 14th 
day of November, 1829, in the Tenth Year 
of Our Reign. 

By llis Majesty’s Command, 

Henry Hardinge. 

RKGUl.ATIONS. 

1. All non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers enlisted previously to the 1 st day of 
December, 1829, shall, as regards their right 
to claim Pensions for service and wounds, 
remain entitled to every benefit or provision 
which they can at present claim under any 
warrants or regulations which were in force 
at the time of their enlistment ; but the fol- 
lowing Rules and Regulations only shall be 
in force and applicable to all non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers enlisted after the 
30th day of November, 1829. 

2. (’laims for Pension|i shall be divided 
info the four following classes 

1st Class. Length of Service. 

2d Class. Wounds received in Action# 

3d Class. Disabilities contTa<;ted in the 
Service, after fourteen years* seivice. 

4th Class. Dirabilities contracted in the 
Service, under fourteen years’ service# 

Lst# Clam, 

LENGTH OF Service. 

3. A soldier enlisted for unlimited ser- 
vice has no claim as a matter of right to his 

* 7th Oct. 1806. 30^ Jttn^^ 1812. 

28th Feb. 1814. 25th March, 1816* 19th 
Dec. 1816. 16th Feb# 1818. 26thMjtoch. 
1822# 28th July, 1823. 19th Aug. 16^; 
4th Nov. 1826. 
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im 


with or without o j^nsibti, 
after jtay period of service, however lonti 
4 . No'solcSier, when discharged, shsdl be 
allowed a pension for length of service alone, 
unless he shall have served twenty-four com- 
plete years in the cavaliy, or twenty-one 
years in the intontry ; but when discharged 
after those periods of service, he may be al- 
lowed a pension, not eatceeding the under- 
mentioned rates : vir. Private. 

After Years Rates 
• of Service, per Diem. 

s. d. 




6.’ Setjeauts-major, qaaWlr'Wia^'Mr- 
jeants, troop-seijeants-major, colotiir40ij^ntii) 
seijeants, and corporals, shall hive their pep^ 
sions computed at the same rate as privately, 
witli die following addition for eveiy 'ft0m 
service as non-commissioned olBcers : fil* 


Serjeants-Major 
Quarter-Master- 
Serjeants 
Serjeants . . 
Corporals 


24 

28 


Ifdischargod^^, f 
11 account ol I *' I 

I^Infantry^^s 


on 

the Public Ser-' 
vice. 

If discharged J 5 ^ 0 10 

at his own re-4 0 10 

quest. 1 

5 . If a soldier shall be discharged on re- 
duction or disbandment of his corps after a 
service of fourteen ydhrs, but under twenty- 
four years in the cavalry, or twenty-one 
years in the infantry, he may, at the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners, he allowed 
the gratuity specified in article 46 of these 
regulations ; and shall be eligible to re-enter 
the service, according to the rule laid down 
in article 41. 


d, 

1 Total Pension 
2 ^ for service not * 2 2 
1 I to exceed 1 10 

. . OiJ U. 4 

Provided always that the non -commission- 
ed officer shall have served twenty-four yOairtI 
in the cavalry, or twenty-one years In the 
infantry, and shall have been discharged as 
a non-commissioned officer, having sefved 
without interruption as such for 
years immediately preceding his discharge. 
And no non-commissioned officer shalp^- 
ceive the aforesaid superior rates, il' dwit* 
charged whilst holding an inferior rank* 

The peiiod, during which any soldier may 
have been employed as an acting lanoe-aer- 
jeant or corporal, shall not be allowed to 
reckon as non-commissioned officers’ service. 

A soldier, exchanging from cavalry to in- 
fantry, or from any regular service, shall 
reckon his service according to the regulation^ 
applicable to the corps in which he may be 
serving when discharged. 


2d Class. 

WOUNDS RECEIVED IN ACTION. 

7. The daily rates of pensions for wounds or injuries received in action are to be go- 
verned by the rules contained in the following schedule ; viz. 



• 

First Degree. 

Second Degree. 

Third Degree, 

Fourth Degree. 


Men losing two 
limbs, or both 
eyes, from 
wounds, or being 

Men rendered 



Men able to 
contribute 

RANK. 

so severely 

incapable of 

Men able to 

materially 

woundetl 

as to be 

earning 

a livcli- 

contribute ii\ a 

towards a 


totally incapable 

hood, but not 

small degree 

livelihood, 


of’earriing a live-] 

requiihig the care 

towards a 

although unfit 


lihood, and to re- 
quire the assist- ' 
ance and caie of 
some other 
person. 

of another 
person. 

livelihood. 

for the ordinary 
duties of the 
seivice. 


from 

To 

From 

To 

Frofti 

To 

From 

To 

^ Serjeant , . 

s, d. 

s. d. 

«. d. 

S.md. 

.9. d. 

s. d. 

s* d. 

s* d. 

2 6 

3 6 

2 0 

3 0 

1 6 

2 0 

1 0 

1 6 

1 Corporal • . 

2 0 

3 0 

1 6 

2 0 

1 0 

1 6 

0 9 

1 0 

5 Private . , 

i J 

1 6 

2 0 

1 0 

1 6 

0 9 

1 0 

0 6 

0 9 

• 


5 O. severe wpunos or injuries pital, who wiU grant the lowest 03 

filled, est, or any intermediate rate, accofmng to 
.J^^tding to the rates in the mj^oing ache- the deg^ of ihe injury received, the mngth 
dale,, by th« Commissiotier^ of Chelsea Hos- of the soldier’s previous service, his charac- 
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ter« or aoy peculiar circumstances attexnling 
his conduct at the time the wound was re- 
ceived* 

Tiiiud Class. 

Disabilities or injijries contracted on 

SERVICE, AFTER FOURTEEN VEARs’ SER- 
VILE. 

9. Any non-commissioned officer or sol- 
dier discharged after foniteen years’ seivice, 
but under twenty-four years in the cavalry, 
or under twenty-one in the infantry, for a 
permanent disability contracted by and in 
tlie service, may be awarded a permanent 
pension, at the following rates, viz. 

A Serjeant, from 9d. to Is. 3d. 

A corporal, from 7d. to Is. Od. 

A private, from 6d. to 9d. 

Provided tiiat the serjeant or corporal 
shall have served at least five years in the 
rank he holds when dischaigcd, and that 
the disability was not occasioned by any 
want of proper care on his own pait. Put 
unless the injury for which the soldier may 
have been disclurj^ed be considered by the 
Commissioners to be permanent, he shall be 
awarded a conditional pension only, at their 
discretion. 

10. The precise amount of pension for 
pennanent disabilities after fourteen years’ 
service, shall be regulated at the discretion 
of the Commissioners of Clielsca Hospital, 
according to the time the soldier may have 
served ; the climate in which ho n«ay have 
been serving ; the degree of the disability as 
affecting his means of earning a livelihood ; 
and his good conduct whilst serving ; but no 
pension shall be granted on account of disa- 
bility, if it has been occasioned by vice, in- 
temperance, or misconduct. 

Potru'jii Class. 

DlbABlLIlIES UNUr.U lOURTEEN YEARs’ 
HLRVICl'. 

1 1 . Any non-commissioned officer or sol- 
dier discharged under fourteen years’ servdee, 
in consequence of disability contracted in 
and by the service, and not from a want of 
proper care on his part, may at the discre- 
tion of the Commissioners be awarded a tem- 
porary pension, according to the following 
scale : — 

Under fourteen years, and above ten 
years’ service. — A temporary pension of 6d. 
a day for a period extending from two to 
three years. 

Under ten years, and above seven years’ 
service.—- 6d. a day from one to two years. 

Under seven years’ service. — 6d. a day 
from one to eighteen months. 

• In special cases where .a gratuity in mo- 
ney, proportioned to the length of the sol- 
dier’s service, may be considered more ad- 
vante^ous to his interests, than a temporary 
jiension, a sum varying from H. to 162. may 


be given him, as a commutation, under the 
authority of the Secretary at War, if the soU 
dier be discharged without being ^amined 
by the commissioners, or under their autho- 
rity, if examined by them. 

12. In extreme cases of disabilily or in- 
jury, under fourteen years’ service, resulting 
from military duty, or the effects of climate, 
tlie temporary pension of 6d. a day may, 
under extraordinary circumstances of severe 
suffering from service, be augmented to 9d., 
and renewed for a specific period, at the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners ; but ’ these 
cases shall be deemed special, and register- 
ed as such, vvith the grounds on which they 
have been decided. 

13. In all special cases wlien pensions on 
account of disabilities or accidents are grant- 
ed, and likewise when pensions are refused, 
or claims are deemed to be foi felted, the 
decision of the Commissioners, with the 
grounds tliereof, .shall be comnmiueated to 
the Secretary at War, in order that the re- 
sult may be notified th the regiment from 
which the soldier was discharged. 

14. The decision of the commissioners in 
fixing the rate of pension granted for service, 
wounds, or disabilities, shall be final, and 
the amount of the pension shall not be aug- 
mented on account of alleged increase of 
disability, after the soldier shall have left 
the servi<;e, unless any special circumstances 
shall occur and be brought forward within 
two yeais after the original grant of pension, 
to justify a re-consideration tliereof. 

SPECiAl CASIfl OF niSAUn.l'lV OR INJURY. 

15. JNo soldier sliall be discharged for the 
loss of one eye only, whether it be the right 
or left. 

lb. If a soldier shall have lost one eye, by 
a wound, and shall receive other wounds or 
injui ies in action, which render his discharge 
necessary, the loss of an eye may be taken 
into consideration by the commissioners, in 
fixing the pension at such a rate as his ser- 
vice and disability combined may, in their 
judgment, entitle him to receive. 

17. In cases in which an eye shall have 
been lost by the effects of service, and not 
by wounds, the loss may be considered by 
the Commissioners at their discretion, in ap- 
portioning the rate of pension. If under 
lourteen years’ service,^ the loss of an eye 
may be taken into consideration, and a tem- 
porary pension or a gratuity be granted, ac- 
cording to the scale laid down in the 11th 
and 12th articles of these regulations. 

18. In case a soldier shall become totally 
blind from unavoidable causes, clearly attri- 
butable to service alone, and not oeeasioned 
by vice, intemperance, or pther misconduct, 
he may be allowed a pension varying accord- 
ing to the following scale, vii, . 
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having served as a iien>cominis- 
simied oficer ten years, and not less than 
five years bs a seijeant, from Is. 3d. to 2s. 

f/orporal, having served as such for seven 
years, from Is. to Is. 3(1. 

Trivate, from 9d. to Is. 

If the soldier shall hove served more than 
fourteen years, and is discliarged with a good 
charfK'ter, and with a constitution impaired 
by the effects of colonial service, an increase 
not exceeding threepence a day may be added 
to the aforesaid rates ; hut the precise rate 
shall be determined at the discretion of the 
commissioners, according to the principles 
laid down in article 10 of tliese regulations. 

19. Whenever a case of total or partial 
blindness shall be involved in so much 
doubt, ?s to have been reported by a court- 
martial or by a medical officer to be “a 
suspicious case,*’ the commissioners shall 
deal with it, as to them may seem most 
just ; but in every case in which it is proved 
that a soldier has tanyiered vidth his eyes, or 
that his loss of sight has l)een caused by vice, 
intemperance, or other misconduct, and that 
his character is had, instead of being dis- 
charged on a pension, he shall be detained 
in an eye infirmary, or shall be sent home to 
his parish, or dismissed witlumt a pension. 

20. Except in extreme cases of disability, 
no infantry soldier shall be discharged for 
rupture alone ; should a ruptured soldier l>e 
discharged before h<^ has sensed fourteen 
years, his case shall be consideied according 
to the llth and 12tli articles of these regu- 
lations. 

21. Any cavalry soldier wlm shall be dis- 
charged under fourteen years’ service for a 
rupture which would not disable him for in- 
fantry service, may, at the discretion of the 
commissioners, either be transferred to a 
veteran or ganisoii battalion oi conrpany, or 
be allowed a temporary pension or gratuity, 
according to article 11. 

FORrirruRE of pension. 

• 

22. Any pensioner refusing to serve, or 
not appearing when called upon by the com- 
missioners, or other lawful authority, shall 
forfeit his pension, unless a satisfactory ex- 
planation be subsequently given ; but no 
pensibuer who has actually served twenty- 
four years in the oavalry, or twenty- one 
years in the infantry, shall be liable to be 
called upon to serve. And any pensioner 
who neglects to di’aw his pension for four 
successive quarters shall be struck off the 

C nsion list, and shall not be replaced unless 
shall satisfactoiily account for such omis- 
sion ; and the commissioners shall, af their 
discretion, grant or withhold the arrears, or 
uny portion thereof. 

23. Every soldier, convicted by a court- 
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marlial of being a dtiaerteT, dia^i |lB aJdittea 
to any other punishment awaided by the 
court, be sentenced to forfeit all claim to 
pension. Such sentence shall, in ^1 cases, 
be recorded on the /iischarge sertt to the 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital ; but if, 
after such sentence has been passed, be shall 
have performed good and faithful, or gallant 
service, he may be eligible for a pension, 
provided that he be recommended by his 
commanding officer, through the Command- 
er-in-chief, in conformity with the rules laid 
down in the Mutiny Act and Articles of 
War. 

24. If a soldier shall have been convicted 
by the civil power, or by a court-martial, of 
any vicious or disgraceful conduct, such as 
to render him unworthy of belonjfing to the 
army, and consequently to be unfit for the 
military service, he shall, on being dis- 
charged in consequence thereof, have the 
sentence, or cause of his dismissal from the 
service, recorded in his discharge, and shall 
forfeit all claim to pension. 

25. Any soldier convicted before a com- 

petent court-martial of feigning or produc- 
ing disease or infirmity, or of materially in- 
juring his health by habitual drunkenness, 
or of being detained in hospital by any dis- 
ease contracted by liis own vice or intemper- 
ance, thereby rendering himself unfit for 
service, or of absenting himself from an hos- 
pital whilst under medical treatment, or of 
being guilty of a gross violation of the rules 
of the hospital, or of intentionally protract- 
ing his cure, or of wilfully aggravating his 
disease, shall be liable to be brought to trial 
by the regimental commanding officer, or on 
charges preferred by the surgeon of the hos- 
pit.al, and to have the whole time of such 
detention in hospital deducted from his ser- 
vice, or of forfeiting all claim to pension, 
provided such forfeiture form part of the sen- 
tence of the court-martial by which he was 
convicted. • 

56. Any soldier maimed by the firing off 
of bis musket, or by other means, and«vho 
thereby becomes unfit for service, whether 
the injury occurred on or off duty— whether 
accidentally or intentionally, shall in all 
cases, be tried by a district court-martial, as 
soon after the event as possible ; and if it 
shall l>e prove^J before such court that the 
injury was the unavoidable result of military 
service, and was in no way attributable to 
design, negligence, dninkenness, or miscon- 
duct on his part, the court may recommend 
the soldier for a pension ; i|tating the proofs 
adduced and the grounds of their recominen* 
dation, or of their rejection of the claim, as 
the case may be. 1 iie finding of 
and the confirmation of the comittuMing 
^officer must invariably be annexed to rfie dis- 
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ehoiipe, and adverted to therein ; bui^ the 
final decision upon the claim to pension 
shall in all cases wliich arc brought before 
the Chelsea Board, rest with the Commis> 
aioners. ^ 

27. Any soldier who shall be disabled or 
mutilated by an accident, which did not hap- 
pen in the immediate execution of some act 
of military duty, or which, if it did so iiappcn 
on duty, was owing to his own negligence, 
shall not be entitled to a pension, although 
he be discharged for such disvibility. 

His claim in such case can only be con- 
sidered with reference to the service he may 
have performed, or to the wounds he may 
have received m action, or to the goodness 
of his character. The finding of the distiict 
court-martial, stating the whole of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, must be annexed to 
the discharge. The Cominissioneis will ex- 
ercise their discretion in granting or with- 
holding a pension, but in no case shall a 

S ennanent pension be granted for such acci- 
ental injury, unless the soldier has served 
above fourteen years. If the soldier shall be 
ordered to be discharged at the regiment. 
His Majesty’s pleasure, and fhe amount of 
any gratuity will be signified by the Secre- 
tary-ot-War. 

If it shall appear to the Court, that the 
injury or mutilation was not the eflcct of 
accident, but of design, the soldier shall not 
be discharged, but shall be employed in such 
regimental or garrison duty or work, as the 
Commander-in-chief may direct. 

28. If a pensioner be guilty of gross vio- 
lence or outrage towards the pci sons employ- 
ed in paying the pensioners, he shall be 
punished by the loss either of a part or of 
the whole of his pension, at the discretion of 
the Comniissionets, in addition to any other 
punishment whi<‘h the law may inflict for 
such offence. 

29. Jf a pensioner be discovered to have 
received credit for a*longer period than he 
actually served, by a false entry, alteration, 
or oc^asure, in any regimental book or docu- 
ment, or by a raisTepresentutioa of his claims, 
or to liave obtained through any other 
means a highei rate of pension, than he was 
entitled to at the time of his discharge, when 
he was sworn to tlie truth of his statement of 
services, such pensioner, in the event of the 
Commissioners deciding that he was cogni- 
zant of the frauds or guilty of the conceal- 
ment of the truth, shall forfeit bis pension ; 
and if a pensioner shall commit any feloni- 
ous act, or practise any gross fraud, which 
i^all be proved to the satisfaction of tlie 
Conuoissioners, they shall either strike him 
off ^8)0 pension list, or reduce the rate of his 
peiucon at their discretion. In all cases of 
over^issue the pensioner shall have his pen* 


sion lowei-ed to the true rate, and sliall by a 
stoppage from his pension, refund either the 
whole amount ovejissued, or such patt there- 
of, as the Commissioners may think proper 
to direct ; but if the overissue originated in 
any error of computation over which the sol- 
dier could have no control, the pensioner 
shall not be called upon to refund any part 
thereof. 

If a non-commissioned officer or soldier 
be piivy to the making of any false entry, or 
producing any fraudulent d^^^thent, either 
as regards his own services 6r those of any 
other person, he shall on conviction thereof 
before a competent court-martial be rendered 
incapable of receiving a pension, according 
to the provisions of the Mutiny Act and Ar- 
ticles ot VV ar. 

30. If a pensioner shall apply to any pa- 
rish for relief for himself or family, or shall 
suffer liis family to Ixicome chargeable to the 
parish, his pension, by the Acts of Farlia- 
ment of 59 Geo. III. cap. 12. an<t t> Geo. 
JV'.catp. 27. will 1)0 payable to the paiish 
officers according to the provisions of the 
said arts. 

31. Any pensioner or other person, who 
shall knowingly personate, or falsely assume 
the name or cliaracler of a soldier who is or 
may become entitled to a pension, or shall 
falsely pretend to be the heir, administrator, 
or assignee of a pensioner or soldier, for the 
purpose of fraudulently obtaining money 
or effects, or shall knowingly and wilfully 
assist in forging or counterfeiting the name 
or handwriting of any such pensioner or sol- 
dier as afore^id, or iu forging any docu- 
ment relat'iig thereto, is liable on being le- 
gally convicted thereof, to be transported as 
a felon, according to the act 7th Geo. IV. 
cap. 16, clause 38, (1826). 

32. Any pensioner imprisoned in a gaol 
by order of a magistrate, as a vagrant, or as 
having committed any misdemeanour or 
crime, if lie assumes a false name, whether 
be be convicted or npt of the offence for 
which l^e ^vas apprehended, shall on proof 
of such concealment of the true name under 
which he was pensioned, have his pension 
suspended, reduced, or ^together taken 
away, at the discretion of the Commissioners. 

And if any pensioner gives a false state- 
ment as to liis place <{f residence, or for a 
fraudulent purpose draws his pension att a 
pWe different from that when^ he usually 
resides, he shall be liable tp have his pen- 
sion taken away, reduced, or suspendeo, at 
the discretion of the Commissioners. ^ 

33. IS on-commissioned officers aiid sol- 
dierse who have forfeited their claimpt to pen- 
sion in consequence of misconduct, sbhll 
have their names, and the circumstanoes 
under which their pens^ns were forfeited, 
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published in the orderly book of the regi' 
m^nt to which they belonged, and a me- 
morandu'hi of the fact shay be sent to their 
parishes by the commanding officer. 

COMMUTATION OF 1*1 \SlONS. 

34. Pensioners, not being natives of the 
UniUid Kingdom, may liave their pensions 
commuted for a sum of money, on liis Ma- 
je ty’s pleasure being signified to the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea llospital by the Se- 
cretary at War ; tJie money to be paid out 
of funds apptopriated for the use of the said 
Hospital. 

35. If a pensioner, being a native of the 
Cnited Kingdom, should be desirous of set- 
tling abroad in any of liis JMajesty’s Colo- 
nies, his pension may be commuted in the 
manner laid down in tlic preceding Article. 
But if any pensioner shall have received a 
commuted allowance for his pension from 
the Commissioners, and shall at any subse- 
quent time fraudulently attempt to revive a 
claim to the pension so commuted, he will 
be liable to be proceAled against under the 
Act of J’arliamenl leferred to in Article 31. 

nUM’S IN KFC’KOMNd SERVirii. 

36. No soldier shall he allowed to reckon 
his SCI vice under eighteen years of age. 

If a sohlier at the tune of enlistment shall 
misrepresent or eoncedl his real age, and his 
real age be afterwards discovered, lu* shall 
in no case benefit by such discovery ; if, for 
instance, he swore that he was under eigU- 
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39. Non-commissioned oScenfi^ltnd. Sfd«« 
diers shall not be allowed to laokon ss ser* 
vice the period of imprisonment, whilst ui)« 
der the legal sentence of a (;ivil or militaiy 
court, nor the period qf confinement pTOViOlls 
to trial, unless acquitted of the offelice al- 
leged against them, according to the provi- 
sions of the Mutiny Act and Articles of 
War. 

40. If any person discharged from the 
army for disability, or for any other cause, 
shall subsequently re-enter the army, and 
shall, when questioned by the magistrate at 
the time of his being attested, conceal tlie 
fact, or misrepresent the cause of his former 
discharge, he shall not he allowed to reckon 
his past service, nor to receive any pension, 
if again discharged for disability. 

41. Jf any Siddier discharged on reduc- 
tion or disbandment of his corps, shall not 
have the opportunity of immediate re-onlist- 
ment into any other corps, he shall, on to- 
enlisting within three years, be allowed to 
reckon his former service, provided that be 
shall not have passed the age at which dis- 
banded soldiers may be allowed to re-enter 
the service — and that he shall in eveiy re- 
spect he eligible for the service. The man 
so re-enlisting must at the time of being at- 
tested, declare his former period of service 
in the army, ordnance, or marines, and the 
cause of his discharge from his last corps ; 
but if lie should fail to make such <leclara- 


teen years, although he was actually older, 
the age specified on ins attestation shall be 
llie standard for calculating his service, and 
consequently his service uifller eighteen 
years of age according to such attestation, 
will not be allowed to reckon, 

37. The distinction between service in 
the Kast and West Indies, and service in 
any other part of liis Majesty’s dominions, 
having ceased since the year 1818, as re- 
gards the reckoning of service for pension, 
the same rule will apply as regards the 
claim to additional pay, which, in the cas^ 
of men enlisted after the 30th November, 
18^, will only commence after 14 years 
service actually completed. 

38. Any soldier may be transferred from 
one battalion to another of the same regi- 
ment ; or he may be permitted to volunteer 
into another regimeqf on the disbandment 
of bis corps, or on its being ordered home 
from a foreign station ; but he shall not be 
liable to drafted from one regiment to 
another without his consent, unless by sen- 
tence of a court-martial. Pensioners who 
have not served twenty-one years, will be 
held liabla to be called upon to serve in a 
ye^an or garrison battalion, qr in the mi- 
litia, or in a regiment of the line within the 
limits of the United Kingdom. 


tion of his previous service, so that it may 
be recorded in his attestation, he shall not 
be permitted to reckon it at any subsequent 
period. 

42. Pensioners who shall, under a pro- 
clamation of his Majesty or other lawful 
authority, be called upon to serve in a vete- 
ran company or battalion, or in the militia, 
or to be attached to a regiment of the linQ 
within the United Kingdom, shall, in addi- 
tion to their previous services, reckon such 
service, provided the pcilod thereof shall not 
Ije less than one year. 

43. Any pensioner who voluntarily <m- 
lists into a veteran company or battalion, or 
the militia, or who is appointed to be a dis- 
trict, barrack, or garrison serjeant, or a mi- 
litary clerk, or hospital steward, or who is 
employed in any other military (capacity, 
shall, when discharged, revert to his former 
pension, unless it be pronounced by compe- 
tent amthority to have beeiil forfeited. If he 
shall have served ten years or more in any 
of the situations above-mentioned, aud shail 
have been discharged therefrom- with a good 
character, or even if he shall have served 
less than ten years, and shall have been 
discharged under circumstances enti^mi 
him to sp^ial consideration, as a desiMiig 
soldier, nis Majes^'^s pleasure will be 8%- 
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nified bjT'the Secretaiy at War, that ^uch 
increase of pension may be granted, as the 
Commissioners shall think fit ; not, however, 
exceeding in any case the rates specified in 
Articles 4 and 6. ^ 

44. The services of all soldiers at present 
in the army, shall be accurately revised and 
balanced up to the 31st Dec. 1828, by the 
Military Boards established^ and now sit- 
ting for the investigation of those services. 
The period of service which each man may 
be allowed to reckon to that date, shall be 
recorded and certified in wortls at length, by 
the particular board before which the exa- 


mination takes place, and such record shall 
be admitted by any other military board 
which may be hereafter assembled for de- 
ciding upon the soldier’s claims, as tlie only 
correct statement of his service, to the ter- 
mination of the year 1828, from and after 
which time the balance of every soldier’s 
services shall be struck periodically, and un- 
der such instructions, as his Majesty may 
lie pleased to give thiough the Secretary at 
War. 

45. No soldier shall hereafter reckon as 
military service, the time he may have pre- 
viously served in his Majesty’s navy. 


CONDITIONS UNOEIt WlllCIf DISCIIAROES WAV BC OBTAINED. 

46. Ilis Majesty having been pleased to direct that soldiers may be allowed to purchase 
or obtain tlieir discharges, under certain eomlilions and limitations, the terms are to be re- 
gulated by the following scale : viz. 


Period. 

For Men serving in the 

Cavalry. j Infantry. 

lender 7 Years’ actual 
Service .... 

£30 

£20 

After 7 Years’ ditto . 

25 

18 

— - 10 — . 

21 

15 

—.12 — . 

15 

10 

— 14 _ . 

12 

5 

—.15 — . 

6 

Free Discharge at home, and in addi- 

— 16 — . 

Free Discharge. 

tioii tliree JMonths’ Pay abroad. 

Free, Discharge, and in addition three 

— 17 — . 

Free Discharge, and 

Months' Pay at home, and six 
Months’ Pay abroad. 

Free Discharge, and in addition six 
Months’ Pay at home, and one 
Year’s Pay abroad. 

Free Discharge, and in addition one 

— 18 — . 

! three Months’ Pay. 

Free Discharge, and i 

and to 21 — 

.six Months’ Pay. 

1 

Y^ear’s Pay at home, and one and 


a-half Year’s Pay abroad. 


Where grants of land in addition to free 48. But in all cases of soldiers allowed 
discharges can be made in the Colonies, the to purchase discharges, or to obtain free 
precise terms of the^rant, and the most ad- discharges, or pensions on discharge at their 
vantageous mode of paying the gratuity of own retpiest, (if they have served uie requi 
full pay, shall be clearly explained to the '»iite period,) the number of men to be an- 
softlier before he receives his discharge, and nuaily discharged, and the selection of the 
shall be registered in the regimental records, individuals shall be governed by such in- 
M hen the soldier has been settled three structions as the Cominander-in-Chief may 
months, and is actually residing on his give from time to time, or the Master-Ge- 
grant, and is industi iously employed in. neral of the Ordnance for that department, 
clearing it, the Governor, under authority for extending or limiting the numbers, or 
from the Secretary at W ar, may, in addition wholly suspending the peimission, accord- 
to the gratuity, authorise the issue of a ing to circumstances, 
quarter’s pension at 6d. a day ; andT may Provided that in all the aforesaid cases, a 
from time to time renew such issue for a pe- period of not less dian 30 days shall elapse 
riod not exceeding in the whole one year. between the soldier’s application, and the 
47. Soldidrs who have actually served 21 commanding oflicer’s consent to r^cnpnend 
years in the infantry, or 24 in the cavalry, the discharge ; this interval being a|l<]i>ved 
and who being fit for service, are discharged for the express purpose of giving tne soldier 
at '’their own request, may be allowed a pen* sufficient time for due deliberation* At the 
amn of lOd. a day, as jdi^wn in Article 4. same time it shaQ be clearly explained to 
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Htm wh%^ jMroftpect of permanent pension he 
wjll fior^it, in conseiiuence of accepting a 
free disteto^int his own request. 

lint nothing in this regulation is lo be 
construed, as giving any right to a soldier to 
claim his discharge by purchase or other- 
wise, it being intended as an indulgence to 
be conferred upon the deserving soldier, in 
proportion to his good conduct, and the 
length of his service. 

49. If any soldier purchase his discharge, 
or receive a free discliurge at his own re- 
<tuGSt, he shall have no cbiini lo pini^-ion ; 
and should he subsequently re-eulist, he 
shall not be permitted to reckon Ids former 


IsL HU services*'^ 

The r^imental records s}^all.be |i0iMl^ 
from which the board will makop 
statmg the period of the soldier’s service, tflW 
countries in which he has served, the woonds 
he has received, the battles^ sieges, or cam- 
paigns, in which he was present, and aoji^ 
instances of remarkable bravery he roay 
have displayed. 

2nd. His Character. 

The regimental records shall be referred 
to, and parole evidence be required from 
those ofHc^ers of the (‘orps, particularly the 
medical officers, wlio have had the best op- 
portunities of witnessing the soldier’s con- 
duct, in all situations. If he shall have for- 


60. With lh<3 view of rewarding mciito- 
rious soldiers when discharged, and «)f en- 
couraging good conduct in othcis whilst 
serving, his iMajesty h|^ been pleased to di- 
rect that u gratuity iwTWdilion to the pen- 
sion, may in (certain cases be given to one 
serjeaut, or corporal, and one piivatc, an- 
nually, in every regiment of an establish- 
ment of 700 rank and file and upwards. 

'I'he men to he recommended must have 
comjileted 21 years of actual service in the 
infantry, or 21 in the cavalry; have never 
been convicted by court-maitial, and must 
have borne an iircproachabio character, or 
have particulaily distinguished tliernselves 
in the service. 

J he Serjeants must have served 10 years, 
and the coi poral 7 years in their respective 
ranks as non commissioned otiiccis, and 
must have been discharged as such. 

The gratuity to the • 

Serjeant, shairbe . . £15 0 

Corporal 7 0 

I’rivate ....... 50 

’Fhc names and semces of the individuals 


feited his service by the sentence of a court- 
maitial, and shall not have had such service 
lestorcd, the fact and cause of such forfeit- 
ure are to be stated ; and as the rate of 
pension to be awarded will be influenced by 
character, the hoard will, after the 
careful investigation, report whethof 
soldier’s (‘onduct has been generally good,* 
bad, or indifferent, in the terms best calcn^ 
la ted to express their opinip^n, more esjid- 
cially directing their attention to latter 
years of his service. ^ 

3d. His disability. 

The Hoard is to specify the nature, de- 
gree, and cause of the disability, in their 
repoit, and to affix lo it the repoit from the 
meilical officer, stating the origin and pro- 
gress of such disability, the manner in 
which it was contracted, the conduct of the 
man whilst in Hospital, and the degree of 
his unfitness for military service, in order 
that no soldier may be discharged as dis- 
abled, unless the disability shall be ascer- 
tained to be such, as in all proiiability to 
disqiialily him permanently for military ser- 
vice. 


receiving the gratuity, shall be published in 
I regimental orders, and sent to the parishes 
\ to which tliey belong, after the Commander- 
in- Chief shall have confirmed the regimental 
commanding officer’s recommendation, Jind* 
after the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
shall have motified to the Sccretary-at-^ war 
that the gratuities have been paid. 

In corps of a lower establishment than' 
700 rank and file, one individual may be 
mcommended every year for the above-men- 
tioned gratuity, to hd selectedl hy alternate 
years, that is to say, one year a serjeant or 
coraotal, the next year d private. jg 
In order to Secure the interests ofthe 
^ BOluier, at the close of his military service, a 
f' Board shall henceforward be as- 

Ntnbled under the orders of the Comman- 
|^r4n-Cfiief, for the purpose of verifying 
glie following particuljuTi'|before‘ any sdldier 
■pa recommended to be discharged. 

1 tJ. S. JouEN. 11^0. 13. Jan. 1830. 


4th. Ilis Accounts and Claims. 

I he Hoard will ascertain and report upon 
all just demands of pay, clothing, &c. and 
before the soldier leaves the regiment, the 
settlement of his accounts is lo he certified 
in his discharge, and sigiKjd by him. 

But no soldier shall be examined before 
a regimental Board, with a view to his dis- 
charge for disability, unless he shall have 
been previously ins^cted by the general, or 
other superior officer in command, by whose 
orders the regibiental Board will be con- 
vened. 

The Board shall be composed of three 
officers: a field officer, or the sec^d in 
command, shall be the president, sitfid two 
captains shall be members . W^n ^ report 
of the Board shall have been conmmeo by 
the officer commanding the legiment, j|jM 
president shall^l dischaige, 
ing to the substiW of the xegimeiillir 
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BoardKs l^roceedings. The discharge shall 
theia he signed by the president, and coun- 
•tersigned by the commanding officer, and 
be transmitted, together with a certified copy 
of the Court’s proceedings, to the Adjutant- 
General, through the general or other officer 
commanding on the station. 

^2. In any case of disability, requiring 
the soldier personally to appear before the 
Commissioners of Cliolseu Hospital to ob- 
tain a <lecision upon his claim for pension, 
the soldier in the first instance' will be onU'r- 
ed to the Invalid Depot at Chatham, or to the 
General Hospital in Dulilin, in ordei that 
the remarks of tlie iiiilitary and medical au- 
thorities at those stations may be inscited m 
the discliarge ; and on the day appointed 
for the Commi<5sioners to hold a hoaid at 
Chelsea, or Kilmainhain, the piincipal me- 
dical officer, or tlie staff surgeon, who has 
had the soldier, who*>e case is before the 
Board, under treatment at the Geueial Hos- 
pital, will attend with an ahstiact of his 
professional observations on (‘acb man’s 
easo, when the Hoard will decide upon the 
claim to pension. 

If the regimental investigation shall have 
I, been held abioad, the geneial or superior 
officer on the station, will, according to his 
judgment, order tlie soldier to a convah set nt 
station abroad, or to the invalid Depot at 
Chatham. 

Upon the report of the inilitarv and me- 
dical authorities, at the Inv.did Depot at 
Chatham, or at the Geneial Hospital in 
Dublin, the Coinmandoi-iii-Uliief will give 
the necessary orders for the personal ap- 
pearance of the soldier at ('liclsea, oi Kil- 
mainham, or for his j<>iniiiglhe J)cp6t Com- 
panies of his regiment, or for ins fmal dis- 
charge, according to the cirmimstunces of 
the case, but no soldier wlio may have hc'Cii 
sent from the Invalid j)epot, Chathain, or 
from the General Hospital, Dublin, to his 
regiment, on u m<»(licai report of liis fitness 
for duty, shall be letiiined to the said De-^, 
pdt or Hospital, until after the expiration of 
one year, unless specially diiected to be so 
returned by the Commander in-C^hief. 

63. If the case of the soldier be clearly 
such, as not to entitle him to any pension, 
and that there is no necessity for liis perso- 
nal appearance before the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, the proceedings of the 
regimental Board, and the discharge* stating 
the grounds of the rejection of his service, 
•hair nevertheless be sent to Chelsea : if the 
Commissioners shall concur that the soldier 
has no claim, they will communicate their 
decision to the Secretary -at- War, according 
to Article 13, of these regulations ; but if 
fhe Commissioners shall entertain adifierent 
^nion, they will make^further inquiry. 


No discharge to which a claim for pen- 
sion may attach, shall be finally confirnmd 
by the Adjutant-General’s Department, un- 
til the case shall have been decided upon by 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 

54. Lists of tlie soldkrs allowed to pur- 
ch.ise dischaiges, or obtain fiee discharges, 
shall be periodically sent to the Secretary- 
at-Wai, with the discharges themselves and 
other reipiisite documents, in order that an 
accurate register may be kept of this class of 
disciiarged men at ('helsea. 

55. Suhliers wlio obtain permission to 
be discharged at their own rciiuest, for length 
of service .iiui good conduct, as laid down 
in Aiticle 45, and soldiers discdiarged in tlie 
colonies or gairisons abroad, as being dis- 
abled, if tlu'y have in both cases completed 
twenty- one years’ service in the infantry, or 
twenty-four years in the e.ivalry, and are 
desirous of settling in such colonies, maybe 
admitted on the out-pension list, without 
ap])eanng personally liefore the C^onimis- 
.sioners ol ('holse.i hospital, provided tliat 
the recommendation funii the officer com- 
manding on the s1<ition, with the reports 
and discharge's, shall be tr.insuiitled through 
the C’omrua oiler- in-f^iief to the Secretary- 
at-War, who will siunifyhis Majesty\s plea- 
sure to the (’oinmissioners for the pensioning 
of any soldu'i , without his appearing perso- 
nally before them, at .such rate of pension as 
they may determine ; and until such deci- 
sion shall be reccivi'd abroad, the soldier 
will continue to draw his full pay* without 
allowaneos : but in all these instances the 
soldier’s cas^ shall he investigated, and his 
cla’m to jK'iisiori legulated according to the 
51st and 52d Articles ot these regulations. 

o0\ Any soldier discharged while servinj^l 
abroad shall, if the superior authorities da ' 
the spot think fit, and tiiat the goad con^itil'^ 
of the soldier justifies the indulgence# have 
the option of receiving assistance by a grant 
of land, to become a settler in the colony in 
which he may be serving, as regulated in 
Art. 46, or of being sent to Great Britain or 
Ireland free of expense ; in the latter case 
he shall receive the regulated marching mo- 
ney, from the place of his being landed, to 
the parish or place in which he was origi- 
nally attested, or to such other place as he 
may choose, provide^ no additional expense 
he incurred. 

nisnucTJONs T<y which , the pensioner is 

Ut/YBLE. 

57. The only deduction to which pen- 
sioners shall be liable from their pension, is 
one shilling in the pound, as heretofore #- 
reeled by the Act of the 28th of George 11. ; 
and no agent paying the ^pehttonem, 

.shall demand or Udte ffoin them any fee or 
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without subjecting himself to the 
of foifeiting his ofiice, together with 
the sum Of £100, in conformity with tlie Act 
of the 7th Geo. I V. Cap. lo. 

59. No person employeil to pny the pen- 
sioners shall b(‘ allowed to charge moietluin 
thTee-peiiee foi the allidavit recjnired to be 
tramsmitted cjuavtcrly to tiie Secretary to the 
13oar<l of Chelsea llospiliil. 

^ 59. Should a pen'«iv»uer lose his instruc- 
tions, and make an apj)ji< ation for a fresh 
copy, he may be supplied tUert'wilh, on 
making riftidavit of the eireumstanres iiiidei 
whieh the ojjginal v.as lost, and provided it 
shall be shown that tlie same had not been 
pledged, or impropr'ily dis])0‘'i“<) of; l)Ut il 
the pensioner be proved t»> liave taken a 
false oath, lie shall he struck off the pen- 
sion list. When new insttuetions are given, 
he shall lie liable to p.iy foi them a sam not 
exceeding two shillings and sixpence, nor 
less than one shilling. 

60. 'I'he ( 'oinniissioncTS shall, as heieto- 
fore, at llieir di^cteiiofl, <li>niiss any In-IVii- 
sioner from the Hospital, if guilty ol miscon- 
duct : and u])ou such dismissal llicy siiall 
have th(i power of reducing the amount of 
the pension to which such pensioner w.is en- 
titled on Ins admission, or of taking it away 
altogether. 

61. W lienevor a giant of land is made to 
a dischargi'd soldier, (utlier in comniiit'utiori 
of the pension, or in aid of his lieroming a 
settler, he shall lie exempt from tlie payment 
of any fees for sueli giant . the teims upon 
whicii grants to soldiers and peiisioneis aie 
to be made shall be, govciiied*by siidi in- 
structions as his Majesty may be pleased to 
give, through tlic Secretary of Stale for the 

ifcolonial Depaitment. 

62. Should any doubts arise, as to the true 
intent and meaning of any part of the fore- 
going regulations, his Majestv’s pleasure will 
be signified through the Secretary- at- War. 

By his Majesty's command, 

J levity IIakoinge. , 

GflNEltAL Hr ADS OF AHIIANOMMEV'T OF 1 HK 

nrnUT.ATioNS fob pinsiomno soi oieijs. 

Kevised W'aiTant, cancelling all existing 
warrants, regulations, 6 lc,. 

AUTICLES. 

1 to 14. Division of pensions into four 
classes. , 

1st. Length of service. 

2d. VV ounds received in action. 
3d. Disabilities, after 14 years’ 
service. 

' 4th. Disabilities, under 14 

years’ service. 

It id 2L' Special cases “of disability, bow 
^ * to be dealt with. 

22 to if'orfeiture of jPimion for miscon- 
duct, i^eciwil in each article. 


34 and 35. Commutation of peasioit for a 
sum of money, or grant of land. 

36 to 45. Rules in reckoning service, show- 
ing what description of service 
will be admitted or excluded. 

46 to 56. Conditions under which dis- 
charges may be obtained. 

57 to 62. Deductions to which the pen- 
sioner is liable. 


riTK CL \u. 

War Othce, 23a Nov. 1829. 

Sir, — In onlcr to carry his Majesty’s 
Wuriant of the 14lfi iNovmnber, and the 
Uevised Jicgubiiions for IVnsioning Sol- 
diers, inoie full}' into clibet, the King has 
been ple.isoil to is-me the annexed Supple- 
ment. iry 11 Liles and vXrticles of War, by 
which soldiois guilty of malingering, muti- 
lation or t.impeiiug with their eyes, may be 
tried under .i speinhc Article of War. 

The Supplementary Article 3-72 has been 
fr.mit‘d in lofeience to tlie 51st Article of 
ilie Regulations foi Pensioning Soldiers, itt 
which it IS diiected that a regimental Board 
sliall be assembled, to inquire into and re- 
poit u])ori the case ol every soldier recom- ^ 
mended to be chsi harged ; and the Siipnlo- 
mcnlaiy Article 4-72 lias been framed in 
reference to liis Majesty’s Warrant, and the 
Revised Regulations for granting Pensions 
to (^Hirers wounded in Action. 

1'he Supplement. iry Aiticle 2-72 has been 
framed, for the purpose of enabling detach- 
ment courts-niaitial to be held within his 
Majesty's dominions for the tiial of offences 
and misdimieanours, of a (‘haiacter which 
may admit of le>s serious notice than by 
being brought bi fore district courts-maiiial, 
in casc> in which a trial by a regimental 
couit-marli.il would be impractic-ible, the 
detachment courts-maitial being subject in 
every otiicr respect to the limitations observ- 
ed by iegiment.il courts-martial. 

1 have also to dnivv your attention to the 
amendiiieiit of the 9Lt A i tide of War, by 
whi'-h coimminding oihrers of regiments 
inav, in ccrl.iin cases, make application for 
offenders to be ti ied by a regimental court- 
inaitial, for offences directed to be tried be- 
fore superior coiirts-iuartial, in order that 
recruits, and men of good conduct and cha- 
ractei, may have the benefit of the most le- 
nient soul so of proceeding, according to tlie 
judgment which the commanding officer may 
excrciac, as to the nature and degree of the 
offence at the time he applies for the trial of 
the offender by an in fen nr court. 

1 have further to call your attention to 
the amendment made in the 70tli Article of 
War, in which “ Disgraceful Conduct*’ is 
declared to mean any ofiFence of a disgfMt- 
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ful character^ and that soldiers may be tried 
under this Article for repeated offences, 
which may render them unwortliy of being 
retained in the service, from vice or miscon- 
duct. , 

The penalty of forfeiture of pension for 
disgraceful conduct, was introduced into tlic 
Mutiny Act of this year, in consequence of 
numerous instances having occunt'd, in 
which soldiers guilty of inlamous and vicious 
crimes, and disgracefully discharged foi such 
Climes, were pensioned for life. 

brder that the practical application of 
the Words ** Disgraceful f’onduct,” and of- 
fences of a ** Disgraceful Character,” may 
be liable to the least possible misconception, 
and that soldiers gniity of unnnlitary con- 
duct, of neglect of duty, and of other of- 
fences distinctly specified in tiie Ai tides of 
War, may not be tiled under and be subject 
to the penalties of this charge, 1 have to 
state that ** Disgiaceful Conduct” implies 
confirmed vice, and all unnatural propensi- 
ties, indecent assaults, repeated thefts and 
disl^nesty, ferocity in having maimed other 
soldiers or persons, Bclf-mutilation, tamper- 
ing with the eyes, and all coses of confirmed 
malingering where the conduct is proved to 
be so irreclaimably vicious, as to lender the 
offender unworthy to remain in the army. 

If the misconduct be unsoldierlike, or im- 
moral, (divested of infamy,) and the parti- 
cular offence be not sjieciticd in any Article 
of War, in such case a remedy for the pu- 
nishment of the oflence is provided fo’* ]»y 
the 67th Article of AV ar. 

I have the lionuur to he. Sir, 

Your most oliedient humble servant, 

Hf.NUY llARDINCil’. 

GroKGK R. 

SUPPLEMENI ARY IluLFS AllTICM'S 

FOR Till. ISF'llLR CoVl.KMUFNT OF ALL 

ouK Fo Iters. 

SupplemeiUary jfrticle 2 — 43, followivg 

Art. 43, 11. 

If any soldier shall be convicted of malin-^ 
gering, or of feigning or producing disease 
or infirmity, — or of being detained in hospi- 
tal, in consequence of materially injuring 
his health by Ids own vice or intemperance, 
and thereby rendering himself unfit for ser- 
vice,— or of absenting himself from an hos- 
pital whilst under medical treatment, — or of 
Iieing guilty of a gross violation of the lules 
of the hospital,— or of intentionally protract- 
ing his cure,— or of wilfully aggravating his 
dUease, — he shall be liable to be tried for 
disgraceful conduct, and shall be subjected 
to the punishment and penalties attached to 
that offence. 

Supplementary Article 3—43. 

In all cases where a soldier, whether on 
or off duty, shall become maimed or muti- 


lated by the firing off of his musket, or by 
any other means, — such soldier shall be 
fortiiwith put upon his trial before'a general 
or distrii;t court -inartial ; — if the Court shall 
be of opinion, in their finding, that such 
maiming or mutilating was the effect of ac- 
cident, and not of design, the proceedings of 
the Court shall be transmitted through the 
usual channel to the Commissioners of Chel- 
sea Hospital, in order that tliey may, when 
the case comes before them, have the best 
means of airiving at a just decision, either 
to grant or witliliold the pimsion ; — if the 
(/ourt shall be of opinion, in their finding, 
that sueli maiming or mutilating was tlic ef- 
fect of dosiirn and not of a<;rulent, in that 
case the >oldier sliall not be discharged from 
our service, Imt siiall be retained and em- 
ployed on such dulies or military work, as 
we may from time to time direct, through 
the Coinmancler-in-Cdnef of our foices. 

Sufipiementary Article 4 — 43. 

If it shall be proved to the satisfaction of 
a general or distiii f eouit-martial, that a 
soldier has lainpiMvd with his eyes, — or that 
partial or total loss of sight has been caused 
by his vice, intern pi^rani e, or other miscon- 
duct, such soldier shall not be deemed enti- 
tled to hii discharge or to a pension but 
he shall on convic tion be cfcttiined in an 
eye infirmary or nnhtarv hospital, or shall 
be sent to Ids paiish, or dismissed, according 
to our directions given fioin lime to time to 
our (’oimnander-in-(diief. 

Ameiuhncnt of Article 70, Page 19. 

After the words /Jef 'alcatum le mode good, 
in lieu ol the remuiruler of the paragraph, 
read — and it convicted of disgraceful con- 
duct, he having been once pieviously con- 
victed of an oireiK'o of a disgraceful cliarar- 
ter, or of repeated oflenees, which in the 
opinion of the court render him unwoithy 
of being retained in our service, the said 
court-maitial may, in addition to the fore- 
going punishments, reromnieud such oflfend- 
er to be diseborged with ignominy, as unfit 
for our service from vice or misconduct ; — 

And such distriert or garrison court-mar- 
tial may deprive a iion-coramissioned officer 
or soldier of the allowance in lieu of beer, 
and of additional pav,*for any period not 
exceeding two years, for habitual drunken- 
ness ; provided the soldier shall have been 
drunk four times within twelve months, or 
twice drunk for duty or parade within twelve 
months, as proved by reference to the de- 
faulter’s book, or by competent witnesses ; 
and provided that in all the foregoing cases, 
&c. (as in the original clause.) 

Sapplcmenlary Article 2 — 72, foUotcdng 
Arts 72, Page 21. 

I’he commissioned officers of any detach- 
ment or portion of our troops, which may at 
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%ny time be serving in any part of our Do- 
minions, although such detachment or por- 
tion of *our troops shall consist of men from 
different regiments, may, by the appoint- 
ment of the senior officer in commana of the 
district, station, garrison, barrack, island, or 
colony, provided ho be not under the rank of 
a field officer, without any other authority 
than these our Artic les of War, hold detach- 
ment courts-inaitial, within our dominions, 
consisting of not less tlian five officers (un- 
less it be found impracticable to assemble that 
number, when three may 1)6 sufficient ) ; and 
may inquire into su<‘h disputes, orciiminal 
matters, as may c'onje helore them, accord- 
ing to the rules and limitations oh.served by 
regimental courts martial ; — but no sentence 
shall be exci.mt,c<l, until tlie siipenor officer 
on the spot, not being a member of the 
Court, shall have conhimed the same. 

SuppLcnientaiy Ariicle 3 — 72. 

In order to secure to the deserving sol- 
dier, wlien discharged, a provision propor- 
tioned to the lenglR and nature ('f Ids ser- 
vice, and to c'.nahlc our Cffimmiasioncrs of 
Chelsea Hospital to carry into full efiee't our 
rules and legulations for the pensioning of 
soldier's — \^'e do hereby oi'der, that no sol- 
dier shall be diS'-haiged, whetlie.r lorunlit- 
iiess, or for any olirt r can've, unless Iris ser- 
vices, conduet, chaTaeter, and the cause of 
the discharge he asccrtiniied befoix* a icgi- 
iricntdl Hoard, to he. held tor tiie purp(>se of 
verifying and recording all these neeess.uy 
pailieulars in tin* disi'liarge, on which do- 
cument the decision of our (Aunmissioners 
of Clielsea Hospital on the*sokher’s claim 
will he made. — l ire Hoard sliail he compos- 
ed, in all eaiscs, of three officers ; — the in-d- 
jor, or second in command, shall be the 
president, and two captains shall be mem- 
bers ; — and all military persons vr ho may be 
summoned by the president theicof, are di- 
rected to attend, and give information to the 
Board on the subject of their imjuiry : — 
such Board is not competent to awaid agy 
punishment or forfeiture of service, their 
duty being restricted to the faithful and im- 
partial record of the soldier’s services and 
conduct at the close of his military career ; 
and they will be governed in this their duty 
by a reference to our rules, orders, and re- 
gulations for the j)ensioning of soldiers, 
which regulations sliall be produced before 
the Board, whenever it is assembled : — 
When the Board is assembled by order of 
tlie commanding officer, or other superior 
authority, the members thereof shall seve- 
rally make the following declaration in the 
presence of the soldier whose case i% under 



matters to be brought before this Board^ ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations of His 
Majesty’s service, and if any doubt aliall 
arise, according to my conscience, the best 
of my understanding^ and the custom of the 
service in like cases. 

Supplementary Article 4 — 72. 

For the purjiose of securing a provision for 
life to the officers of our army who have sus- 
tained serious and permanent injury by 
wounds received in action witli an enemy, 
according to the rules and regulal^finil for 
granting pensions to wounded 'it 

IS our will and pleasure, that when tho state 
of tlie officer's wound shall be such, as tu 
reipiire him to be inspected by a military 
meilu'al board, convened by our order 
t.'irough our Secietary at War j such boaid 
sliall 1 k! composed in no case of less than 
threi' medical officers, not under the rank of 
a staft'oi regimental surgeon : I’he proceed- 
ings of the Hoard in the inspection of wound- 
ed officers, and in certain cases of officers 
retiring on full or half pay, shall be con- 
ducted as follows : — The senior med^loffi- 
cei shall act as president, and shall nimself 
make, and require each member to make, 
the following dcidaration in presence of the 
officer whose case is under inquiry : — 

I A. B. do declare, upon my honour, that 
J will duly arid itnpuriially inquire into and 
give my opinion on the case of the officer 
now holore this Board, according to the true 
spun and meaning of His Majesty’s orders 
and legiilations, and the instructions issued 
bj his Majesty’s orders, on this head : And 
1 furtlier declare, upon my honour, that ] 
will not, on any account, or at any lime, 
disrloNC or discover the vote or o])inioii of 
any piiticular mcmhci of the Board, unless 
retpiestcd to do so by competent authority. 

These Boards will either be presided by, 
or report thi'ir proceedings to, the Director- 
Gimeral, or to the prinidpal inspector of the 
Army Medical Deparlmicnt, who will trana- 
raii the report, for our decision, to our Com- 
mander-in-chief, or Secretary-at-\Vat, ^ the 
case may requiic. 

ylmeiidmvut of Article 91, Page 32* 

After the words Garrison (’ourts-Martial, 
in lieu of the remainder of the Article, read 
— But whereas it may be advisable that some 
of the foregoing offences, which in (pertain 
cases may admit of less serious notice, ahbuld 
bv' Aiied by regimental courts-inartial>r~4n 
such cases, the officer commanding the^bkt* 
talion, corps, or detachment, who may dfiem 
it advisable so to proceed, shall lay a state- 
ment of the case, together with the charge 
he intends to bring before tlie general or 
other officer commanding the brigade, dis- 
trict, or garrison, with an application so to 
proceed, which application, when aupc- 
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liof o8ic«r"s permission has bean obtained, 
shall be noticed in the monthly return of 
courts-martial, and the sentence shall in no 
case exceed that which a regimental court 
is competent to award. ^ 

Supplemenlarif Article 2 — 105, folloiving 
Art. 105, Page 30. 

If any rson diseliargcd from our army 
for disaoility, misconduct, or for any olIict 
cause, shall suhseipiently rc-enter the ain^y, 
and shall, when c|U(‘stione(l by the nu»uis- 
trate at the time of his being ntlc^tcd, con- 
ceal the fact, or misrt'})H'^cnt the cause of 
his former dischaii'^c — lie neitlici ho 

allowed to reckon bis past seivicii, nor to 
receive any pension, jf again dischargcvl for 
disability. (jnoitor H. 


MFVon.w new. 

Horse (iuards, 7tb Dec. 1820. 

It having heeu rcprvsciibnl to the (icner.il 
Comiuanding-in-eliief, that in many regi- 
ments both lealiier gloves and cap covets 
are worn by tlic men, i,.ord iiill desires lliut 
both m^y lie imme<iritely diseonlmued, the 
former being an article not sanctioned by 
the King’s regulations, wbicli limit the pro- 
vision to mitts on all occasions, and the lat- 
ter entailing a charge upon the soldiei, 
which, in Lord Hill’s opinion, is not hurue 
out by the utility of the article, except in 
Highland regiments, where cap coveis are 
necessary, and will be pennilted in bad 
weather for the preservation oi the plumes. 

The same indulgence is e\teud<‘d to odi- 
(sers of all regiments, ihcii ornumental lioau 
dress rende^ring this protfction necessaiy. 

For the further convenience of otlicers. 
Lord Hill is likewi-^e pleased to direct, un- 
der the King’s sanction, that a black fiog 
waistbelt, pattern of which lias been duly 
sealed and deposited at the olHce of AlUitary 
Boards, No. 21, Jspring (iardens, shall be 
worn oyer the blue regimental coat on all 
occasions when that oewt is woin. 

” The above order relative to cap covers, is 
not intended to prcchwle lh(’ use of oil cloth 
cases for the preservation of the feat tins of 
both officers and men in bad weather. 

By Command of the 1 light 1 lonourablc 
‘ Gen. Iain I) llna., 

Commanding-in-Chief, 

^ 11. T vv j.ojt, Acljt,-Gun* 


, - , etitein.an. 

Jlh; Horse Guards, 22<l Dee. 1829. 

Mlk'rr^There bein^|various minor offences 
tittd in^ul^ities committed by soldiers, 
wMcb have not usually been made the sub- 
ject of a court-martial, unless the frequent 
repetition of them rendered such a measure 
neoe«eary, but which it ims been the usage 
${ tlKt i^rviice to leave to the discretion of the 


Commandjl^officer to 'repress, I am direct-' 
cd by the Oeneral Commanding-in-chief to 
clesiie that you will transmit lo me, “for his 
information, a scafe of the punishraeiitij 
adopted in the regiment under your orders, 
for offences of tlie description above men- 
tioaed. 

T am also to desiic, that you will state, 
wlieihcr the barracks or quuiters, occupied 
at present by the uginuinl under your com- 
mand, affoid any ni(‘ans of cniibling you to 
cairy into effect a sentence of solitary con- 
finement, and if so, to what (-vtent. 

\ou will like\\i'.f be pleaNcd to consider, 
and favour nu' vviih }our opinion, in the 
event ol ri sentence' of eonfiiiement with hard 
liil'oftr i/eijig awanled to a sohlu'r, in what 
inamiei, ainl by what moaicj it could be most 
effectually and heio lieuliy caiiied into exe- 
cution within haiidcks or ipiaifcrs, and with- 
out having reeou^'^‘ to jiiddic prKons. 

1 liave tin* lionoui to he, Sir, 

Voui veiy oljedn nt huinblu servant, 
H. I'luoit, ,Vdf-Ge 

1M)IA\ AIIMV. 
lleail (v>uatteis, Pooiee, JVIav 9, 1829. 

Official information having been teccived 
fjom Cion. Lotd Hill, that the establishment 
of his Majesty’s regiments serving in the 
Kdst indie-., was fixed on the 25th of De- 
oeinber last, as follows, his K\eellen(;y the 
(.'omniaiuh i-iu-( ’hief has diieeted if to be 
notifieil accojdingly for general inlbrraa- 
tion : — 

C’AVAfuv. — i'our llegnnents; consisting 
caeli of oiu' (Vloiiel, two laeutenaiit-('olo- 
imls, two Majors, ei;dit (’aj)taiiis, sixteen 
Lieutenants, eight Cornets, one J^'^ylna^ter, 
one Adjutant, one Quaiteiinasier, one Sur- 
geon, two Assislant-Surgfions, one Veteri- 
iiaiy-Surgi'on, one Kegiineutal Serjeant- 
IMujor, eight Tioop Se.ijcant- Majors, one 
Paymasier-Si ijeanl, one Aimoiner as Ser- 
jeant, one. Sadillcr SeijcUTit, one School- 
mastei-Seije.anl, 32 Serje.uits, 32 Corjinrals, 
one Trumpet-Major, sevi'ii rnimjieters, eight 
Farriers, bOO Privates. 

Exclusive of a Recruitiug Troop to each 
Regiment, consisting of one Captain, two 
Lieutenants, one ’i’roop Serjeant- Major, 
eight Serjeants, eight O^rporals, four Trum- 
peters, and 20 Privates. 

iNFANTiiy. — I'wenty ' Regiments, each 
consisting of 1 Colonel, 2 Licutenanl-Cfolo- 
nels, 2 JVlajors, 9 Captains, 20 Lieutenants, 
7 Ensigns, 1 Payinasier, I Adjutant, 1 
<^uarter-iM aster, 1 Surgeon, 2 Assistaut- 
Sunreons, 41 Serjeants. 36 Corporals, 13 
Drumppieis, and 700 Privates— Total 837. 

Exclusive of the Officers and Non-com- 
missioned Officers of one (the tenth) Com- 
pany, or 1 (.’aptain, 2 Lieutenants, 1 Eu- 
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4 Serjeants, 4 ypruoimer* 

Im at home for the purpose of reipuiting. 

tinder this arrangement, liis Majesty has 
appro W of the Officers wfio are an excess 
upon the establishments of the Infantry He- 
gnnents being seconded in tlieir corps, arid 
allowed to fall into vacancies as they occur, 
care being taken to ])romote no Offic(jr with- 
out purchase until the Supernumeraries shall 
be absorbed ; and that, with legard to the 
Non-commissioned Officers and Pnvates, as 
it is to be apprehcudcil that numerous ca- 
sualties must be calculated upon, his Ma- 
jesty has furthei approv(;d of thosci beyond 
the establishment remaining witli their corps 
as Supernumeraru s, until the numbers come 
within the limit prcscriliecl. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief, 

B.'J '(jRui Nb, liieuUmant-Coionel, 
Adj.-Gen. of his Majesty’s Forces in India. 


OENEnAI, OUDEllS n\ 'niK lUGlir llON. Tin: 
CiOVfiR^'OK-Gl•^'EnAl, IN ( Ol'NClI,. 

tr Fort William, May 5, 1829. 

1. In obedience to orders from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, the following i educ- 
tions will be carried into effect, simulta- 
neously, at the three l*rcsidencies, on the 
5th of .lane, proximo : — 

Two troojMi of each Regiment of Taglit 
Cavalry, and two (’ompanies of each Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry of the lane, with 
two lieutenants and one Cornet or Kusign 
in each. 

3. The European and Native Non-Com- 
missioned Officers and Privates, extra to the 


new establishment, to their 

tive ranks anijl, regiments ie StiiipIrnutneiNl!^ 

until absorbed by casualties. 

blished strength of Troops of tight 

to be seventy privates, and of Compame^i j!^ 

Native Infantry, eighty privates each, fttikti. 

the above date. 

4. \ proportionate reduction of Officers, 
namely — two Lieutenants and one Secoiid- 
Lieutenant or Ensign, tO be likewise made 
in each Battalion of Engineers or Artillery, 
and in each European Regiment ofinfantiy j 
these Supernumerary Officers will be absorb- 
ed in the same manner as directed fpf thoso 
in the Cavaliy and Native Infantry in the 
foregoing paragra})h. 

5. The revised establishment of l^mropeaa 
Officers for each Regiment of Cavalry and 
Infantry, and for each Battalion of Engi-> 
neers and Artillery of the three PresidencieSi 
will consist of — I Colonel, 1 Lieutenant- 
C’olonel, 1 Major, 5 Captains, 8 Lieute- 
nants, 4 Second- Lieutenants, Cornets, ot: 
Ensigns. 

O'. The additional ‘'Major of Engineers; 
granted to Mailras and Bombay by the fore- 
going regulation, to complete the Officers of 
that corps to two Battalions at each Presi- 
dency, will have effect from the 5th proximo#, 

I'lie Right Hon. the Commandei;-tn-Chief 
will be pleased to issue such subsidiary or- 
ders as may be necessary for giving effect to 
the foregoin reductions in the Army under 
the Presidency of Bengal. 

(Signed) \Vm. Casement, Lieut.-Col. 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Department. 


COU UTS-MARTIAL. 


At a General Court-Martial, held at ITp- 
Park Camp, in the Island of .Tamaica, on 
the 7th of Jan. 1829, Capt. Gray, of the 
33d Regiment, iyas arraigned — 1st, I'or un- 
officer-like conduct in having ordered three 
official letters, whicli were uddiessed ^ 
Major 11 arty, to be brought to him, and 
opening each, notwithstaiuling he was strict- 
ly ci|utioned not to interfere in the command 
of the detacl mcnt. 2d, For highly irregu- 
lar conduct in assuming authority when not 
in command of the detachment : and 3d, 
For unbecoming conduct in having been 
present at a disgraceful dispute between two 
officers, without interfering or making any 
report thereof. The Court found him guilty 
on the first charge as to opening the letters, 
but acquitted him of conduct liiglily iiiioffi- 
cer-like, but added that they considered it a 
mere error of judgment, and that he was ac- 
tuated by a wish to promote Jiis Majesty’s 
service. On the second charge he was* found 


guilty of part, and acquitted on the remain- 
der, the Court still observing that the pri- 
soner acted solely with a view to benefit the 
service. He was found guilty on th^‘^ir<|' 
charge, and sentenced* to be placed Stt the 
bottom of the captains, to lose one year’s 
rank in the army, tj) be reprimanded, #and 
admonished. His Majesty has approved 
the sentence, hut in consideration of the ex- 
tenuating circumstances, has extended his 
most gi.icious pardon to the prisbner, with 
the exception of the admonition And repri- 
marid. ^ , ’ 

At another Court-Martial 0n tht Sd Jin- 
1829, Lieuts. Burgoyne and Hortiaby#> of 
the 33d Regiment, were tried for UnpfO^ 
conduct in a quarre|^ attd wefe sentenced td 
be dismissed the, Atei’vioe. His Majesty,' 
however, has lieen graciously pleased, in 
consequence of extenuating circumstanedi, 
to command that they be restored tO' 
functions of their commission, and bn re*'- 
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from th« 33d to such other corps as 
hereafter be greeted. 

" At * General Cohtt-Martial held at Poo- 
4h the £^t Indies^ on the 21st April 
Lieut. Charles IVIanning, of the 30th 
Eegiment of Native Irffantry, was tried for 


embezrfemlilt amf misapplication of thtf 
public money, to the amount of 286 rupees, 
or thereabouts, in the purchase of colts, and 
was found guilty. * He was sentenced to be 
dismissed the service, and to make good the 
deficiency. 


MONTHLY NAVAL REGISTER. 


ARTIIVALS AND SAILINGS. 
November %2 . — Port.smouth. — .Sailed H. M. 
C* Sparrow (10), Lieut. Moffatt. 

PLVMOUTH.^Sailed U. M. S. l^ndaunted (40), 
Capt. A. W. J. Cliftonl, C. B. Arrived li. M. C. 
Antelope, Lieut. Loveless. 

23. PoaTSMOUTH. — Arrived H. M. K. Netley, 
Lient. H^hilliard. Sailed II. M. C. Hit;htl>er. 

, IPi^IrMouTH. — Anived H. M. C. Spariow (10), 
Lieut. Mufl'att. 

Palmocth. — Sailed IT. M. P. Mntine, Lleiit. 
R. I’awle, for the West Indies, and Zephyr, 
Lient. Church, for Bio Janeiio. 

24. Plymouth. — Arrived U. M. 0. Airow, 
Lieut. ThraoVston. 

Shekknl&s. — Arrived H. M. C. Hope, Lieut. 
Newton. 

21. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Netk\, 
Lieut. Bot)illi<ird. 

Plym<>» 111 . — Sailed H. M, C. Spmiovv (lO'i, 
Lient. ]\lotl..tt. 

2fi. PoR I sMOUTH.— Arrived H. M. C. Snipe, 
Lieut. J. W. Pmcell. Sailed 11. M. S. Bapid (lo). 
Com. V. H. Swiiihurue, toi the Me<U:eirane.iii. 
27. PoRT.sM()Ui M.— Sailed H.M.C. Hiyhllyer. 
Plymouth. — l^ui in, and sailed inimcdiAiely, 
H. M. S. Rapid (10)* Com. Swinburne. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. the Duke of 
Mariboroii«h, .1. Hull, for Lisbon. 

20. PLYUotriH. — Sailed H. M. G- Antelope, 
Lieut. Loveless, and 11. AI. Arrow, Lieut. 
ThracksHjii, 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Mas'iiet, J. 
Porteous, from Lisbon, and Barracout.i, Lieut. 
Janies, for St. Thomas’s island. 

30. Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Sand- 
wich, A. Schuyler, from Lisbon. 

SHEERNr.s.s. — Sailed H. M. S. Alligator (28), 
Capt. C. P. Yorke, for liOith. 

December 1. Ports afbuTH. — Arrived H.M.C. 
Arrow, Lient. Thrackston, 

DtjiWNS. — ^Arrived H. M. C. Linnet, Lient. E. 
Barnett, from (itierusey. 

Leith. — Arrived H. M. S. Alligator (28) (Japt. 
C. P. Yorke. 

2. Portsmouth. — Arrived II. M. C. Ante- 
lope, Lient. Loveless. Sailed H. M. C. Snipe, 
Lient. Purcell. 

3. Portsmouth. — S ailed H. H. C. Antelope, 
Lient. Loveless, to the Eastward. 

Shebrness. — S ailed li. IM. C. Hope, Lieut. 
Newton, 

LgitH. — Sailed H. M. S. Alligator (28), Capt. 
C. P. Yorke, 

Fa i.MOUTH.— Arrived If. M. P. Plover, Tneut. 
W» Downey, from New York, and Duke of York, 
Lient, K. , Snell, from Garthagena, and Wellingtou, 
lAcut. W. Lngg, from Vera CbuE. 

4.. PoKTsuouta.*— Arrived H. M. S. Galatea, 


(42) Capt. ('. Napier, C.B. from Havannalt 
iicft 5th of November. Sailed the Wanderi>r 
Transport, Lieut. A. A'ouug, to the eastward. 
Arrived tlie Countes.i of Hareoiirt TrAn»]>0]|^f 
Lieut. J. l*oad, from Cork, * 

Fa lmouth. — Anived II. M. P. Tyrian, Lient. 
H7*Dw>er, from Rra/il. 

5. Downs. — Sailed If. M. C. Liunet, ],ient. 
Bniiiett. 

IAvlmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Spey, W. 
James, foi Carthagen.t. 

6. ^HEi.KNLss. — Arrived H. M. C. Linnet, 
Lieut. Hainett. 

PoitisMouTH. — Anived 11. M. S. Alligator, 
(28) Capt. C. J*. \oike. 

Fai.mouth. — S ailed H..M. P. Emulous, Lieut. 
Croke. I 

7. PoinsMoi^H. — Sailed H. M. Steam Ves- 
sel Echo, Lieut. Bissett. Arrived the Supply 
Transport. 


Fai.moi th. — Anived 11. M. 1\ Slhimkt*, B. 
8. Suttou, fiom Lisbon, and Camden, J. Tilly, 
irom llaviimtah. ** 

8. PoRisMi.UTH. — Anived II. M. C. Spar- 
row, ( 10 ) Lieut. Mom lit, and Sylvia Transport, 
Lit iit. Wesley, 

Pl\ MOUTH.---Arrived and saikd immediately 
11. M. Stiam Vessel Echo. Lieut. Ilisselt. 

SHi;LKM.h«i. — Arrived JI. M. Steam Vessel, 
Conliaiice, Lieut, nichard.'.on. 

0. Pout sMoV 1 11. — S.iiled the Wanderer 
Tianspoii, JAeiit. Young; and Sylvia Transport, 
Lieut. Wesley. Arrived 11. M. Steam \essel, 
J’klu), TiU'iit, Hissett. 


SHls.kll^hss . — Sailed fl, M. Steam Vessel, 
Conhaiice, Lieut. Hicliurdsou. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Rmaldo, Lieut, 


J. llin. 


10. Pi.YjMOurH. — Sailed H.M.C. Bramble, 
(10) Lieut. HaswelL 

1 1 . Poll I s Mou ith— -S ailed the Industry Trans- 
port. 

J’LYMOUTII. — Arrived 11. M. C. Bramble, (10) ‘ 
Lieut. Ha.s\vi 11 ; and II. M. S. Britomart, aO) 
Comiiiander Johnson. ^ 

12. IkunsitfouTH. — S<iilod H. M. S, Alliga- 
tor, (2H) Capt. C. P, 'iorke. Arrived the Kains 
'I’lansport, Jaeut. T. BurdwoorU 

13. Shlekmcss. — A n ived H. M. S. Alligator, 
(28)Cap1. C. P. Yorke. 

PoRThMuitTH. — Sailed H. M. C. Snipe, Lient.. 
Pm cell, Arrow, Lieut. Thrackston, and Sparrow, 
(10) Lieut. Motfalt. 

14. Ealmouth, — S ailed H. M. P. Sandwich, 
A. Sclmyler, for Jisbon. 

PoR-pMouTii.--Arriycd H. M. Steam Veisel 
Echo, Lieut. Bissett. 

15. PurtsmOuth.— -A rrived H. M. C. Sylvia, 
Lient, Morgan. 
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to. Sh**hm»» 8.— Arrf»edtheli|#mtrjr,N«via 

l>«i)!(port, from Portsmonth. 

it, JpoRTSMOiiTH. — Sailed H. M. C, High- 
lycr, and Echo, Steam-VeiiBel, Lieut. Bisaett, 
m. Portsmouth* — Arrived H. M. S. Ala- 
jrily (10), Com. J. Nias, from the Mediterranean, 
md H. M. C. Highflyer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tlie Delight (10) was launched at Chatham on 
.he 2Tth of November. It will be remembered 
.hat the former brig »)f thi.s name fouufiered ofl' 
ihe Mauritius, in 1823, when commanded by 
Capt. Hay. The present vessel is intended for 
the Packet Service. ^ 

H. M. S. Childers, (10) Comnniider Moner, 
was paid oil at Cimthain on the 20tli of Novem- 
ber, and recotniiiis8ion<‘d on the 2-lth bj Com- 
mander B. Deans, (or tlie North Sea station. The 
Childers is now in dock at Chatliani. 

H. M. S. Haleigli, (IK) Commander Sir Wil- 
liam Dickson, was paid ofl at VV’oolwicli on the 
4th of D^ereitiber. Tbe llaleigh was commissioii- 
tid at Chatham in 1820, by Capt. J. W. Dalling, 
and has since then been employed in the Medi- 
tenaneaii, ‘ 

11. M. C. Linnet, Cii-iit. E. Iftarnelt, lately em- 
ployed in the .survey of the coasts of Cuernsey 
and .leisey, iimler the ouU rs of Capt. M. White, 
was paid ofl at ('hathani on the lOtli of Decem- 
^r. 'J’he Linnet sueeeeded tlie Shainioek in this 
rorvice, which latter vessel, after several jears’ 
employment, was found unfit, and paid off at 
Plymouth, in the eaily part of 1828. The Linnet 
Is to be employed as a Tendei to H. M, S. Prince 
Kegciit, and is now fitting tor this serviie at 
Chalbam. 

H, M. S. ITnlaiinted, Capt. Clifford, C.B. sail- 
ed for the We.'<terii Lslands, the 22d of No- 
vember. 

H. M. S. Rapid, (10) Capt. Swinburne, .sailed 
for the Meditciranean station, on the 2nt]i ot No- 
vembei. 

H. M. S. North Star, (28) ha.s been commis- 
sioned at Portsnioiith by Ixird William Paget, 

H. M. if. Galatea, (42) ('apt. Napier, returned 
to Portsmouth on the 4th of December, fj'orn the 
West Indies. The Galatea sailed trom Pinglaud 
on the 12th of June, with Commissioner Ayscongh 
and family for Jamaica. The efficacy of the jmd- 
dles with which she had been fitted, the invention 
of her commander, has been proved on several 
Ofjtosions during calms. 

H. M. S. Pallas, Capt, FitK-Clareuec, with the 
Earl of Dalhousie, arrived at Rio on the Itith of 
September, and was to sail imiiiediafely for the 
East Indies. J'he Pallas sailed trom Plymouth on 
tbe 20th of July. • 

The advaniageoris situation of Milford Haven 
for communication with tbe ports of tlie Atlantic, 
in addition to its high (pialitications as a harbour 
and facilities for building, is likely to reiidei it of 
more importance than hitlicrto. Tbe dockyard, al- 
rewly celebrated as a building yard, is to be ex- 
tended, and a direct commupicalion by^packets 
witJi Cork and Dublin to be established. 

H, M. S. Bull dog has been ’taken into dock 
and broken up at Poiisinouth. She was one of 


the old class of l0-gaa briga, iKHid iHljlll H 
The Bull-dog was prindjj^y 
Mediterranean, and in 18^$ was ct^ver^ lbtd ft 
powdiir-vessel, since which time «h« 
lying in Porchesler Lake* , 

A voyage of a scienillic hature is fitting lMil% 
the Government of the United States. The 
ern regions and the Islands of the Pacific Omn 
are said to be the principal points of deslinatlmi. 

Tbe deduction of threepence in the pound, for 
the benefit of tlie Widow's Fund, from the pay of 
Naval Officers, is in future to be discontinu(>d. 
The I'uason assigned is that the Fund is suffi- 
ciently rich. 

It has been some time in contemplation to cloao 
the dockyard at Deptford, and orders have been 
sent to the other yards to receive the most valua- 
ble of the artificers. The ships bui]4tffg will be 
completed, and the slips kept in a state of preser* 
vation. Reductions are likewise taking pladbftt 
Plynioutli, and tiiioughout the dockyards in aoptb 
of the offices. 

The following Midshipmen have lately pas»o4 
their examination for IJentcnunts at the Royal 
Naval College : — \. Grant, L. F. Coxe, H. j|i. 
Jenkins, II. S. Lacrui, A. L. Kpper, A. W, Jt‘r. 
iuiigh.un, W. Morris, W. J. Stlihdbridge, A. J. 
Tancock, B. J. Sulivan, H. Mann, G. Kenyon* 
F, W. Lawreil. 

PROMOnONS. 

CAPTAINS. 

DrinkwMtei, C. R. 

Smith, 11. 

COMMANDERS. 

Booth, J. K. 

Douglas, A. J. 

Eliott, K. 

(rovsel, A. retired. 

Larroui,J. P. 1). 

M.iyiie, D. 

Nixon, H. S. 

Silver, J. retired. 

Wilson, G. retired, 

HEUIENANTS. 

Babington, A. G. 

Brown, F. T. 

(Sittings, H. 

Godly, C. 

GubAinan, J. 

Grantham, C. 

H.ind, G. S. 

Hennah, F. 

James, 11. 

Mitchell, W. 

Oliver, W. B. 

Samuel, W. 

Smith, H. S. 

White, G. • 

Wolfe, J. 

\oftng, H. B. 

MARINES.— FIRST LIEUTtHANT. 
Willluinsoii, C. C. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT. 

Congdon, W. 

w APPOINTMENTS. 

CAPTAINS. 

Brieii, J. O. Magnificent. 

Paget, Lord W. North Star. 
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, OOaiMANlMtltS. 

ttflrtur Childers. 

E*pi«gte. 

1. D. SlttOey. 

Mujrne, B. Idumt. 

KIkos, H. S. Ha^y. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Blair, H. Hyperion. 

Bolton, C. North Star. 

Brown, F. T. Rosi>. 

Buckle, C, U«^M. North Star. 

Dooley, D. Musqiiito. 

Gittingi^ H. Espiegle. 

Godly, C. Briton, 

Goldsmith, 6. Madagascar. 

Gnbaman, J. Mersey. 

Grantham, C. Barham. 

Hand, G. S. Shannon. 

Hennahy F. Speedwell. 

Jager, T. Hyperion. 

James, H. Mersey. 

Deary, G. A. Hyperion. 

Livingstone, T. H>|)enon. 

McDonald, G. G. Childers. 

Marshal, S. Hjpenont 

Mitchell, W. Samarang. 

Oliver, W. B. Erebus. 

Owen# B. K. Hyperion. 

r W incliehter. Flag - Lieu- 
Pilkington, E. < tenant to Admiral Col- 

l poys. 


BaipneL W. 
Shortland, N. 
Sherer, J. 
Tomlinson, J, W. 
Webb, A. 

White. G. W. 
Wolf, /. 
Worsfield, W. 
Young, II. B. 

Armstrong, J. M. 
Mills, J. E. 


Chamelenn. 

Aracbne. 

Nimble. 

, Hyperion. 
Hyperion. 
Mersey. 

Minx. 

Childers. 

Barham. 

MASIERS. 

Winchester. 

Hyacinth. 

SUllOLON. 

Agent at Bristol. 


ASSISTANT-SURGEONS. 

McDonald, W. B. Pylades. 

Lewry, J. ‘ Bermuda Hospital. 

FURSl RS. 

Afrill, W. J. Hyacinth. 

Crane, W. Childers. 

Read, R. M. North Star. 

CHAPLAINS. 

Evelemh, J. Prince Regent. 


Evelemh, J. 
Falls, J. 
lA'wisu W* 
Pentlaml, K. 

MARINES 

Spnnn, G. 


Ganges. 

Shannon. 

Druia. 

FIRS! LIEUTENANT. 

Druid. 


SECOND LIIUIENANT. 


ANNALS OF THE BRITISH FLEET. 


Lords Cominissionein of the Admiralt>. I Principal Coinmanders-in-Chief. 


1801. 
War with 
France and 
Spain. 


Lord Spcnccr. 


Sir P. Stephens. 


I James Ganibier. 


Wra. young. 


Hon. Wm. Elliot. 


Port^inouth. — Adm. M. Milbanke. 
Plymouth. — V. A. SirT. Pasley, 
Coil^, — \din. Sir A. Gardner. 
Robert Man. Nore. — V. Adm. A. Orajiiie. 

Downs. — V. Adm. S. Liitwidge. 
Hon. Wm. Elliot. Channel. — Adm. Earl St. Vincent. 

Noiih Sea. — V. Adi^4 A. Dick.son. 
Evan Nepean, (Ist Sec.) Mediterranean. — V.^Vdin. Lord 

Keith, K.B. 

Wm. Maisden,(2d Sec.) Cape. — V. Adm. Sir R. Curflls. 

Halifax. — V. A. Sir W. Parker. 
Jamaica. — V. Adm. Lord Hugh 
Seymour. 

» Newfoundland. — R. Adm. C. M, 

Pole. 

No. of Commi8sione4 

Officers at the com-<'^ 
nmenceincut of the Year, with the mencementofthe Year, 
ithcrwise lost, daring the Year, with the Promotions 
during the Year. 


No. of Ships in Commission at the commencement of the Year, with the 
Number Launched, Captuied, or otherwise lost, daring the Year, 

Rate. i if *1 d || I 1 I I 

ll I ll P *^1 I 


ANNAbS dV THE 'VtbAST. llSt 

AOTIONi, AN» «rHER BSMARKABIiE OCCURRENCES,,,. ' 

laAttttry I. The Keqnin, l*i, Lieut. S. Fawcll, lost off Qaiberon, twenty of tbe^crew tiiftda I 

Otf La Bombartle, French, taken by the Boadicca, 38, R. G. Keats.— 3, The b«Mite ilNr’ til# 

Melpomene, 44, Sir Charles ’Hamilton, under the command of Lieut. l)e<;k, cut out of ftn^ 

Senegal, 16, britf, afterwards destroyed. — (1. Off Jamaica, El Reyna Louisa, Spanish sehooneri,*^ bf 
two guns, taken by the Hind, ‘28, T. Larlom. — 9. The Constitution cuttir, 14 gutts, Lieut. W*. It." 
Faulkner, yuAs captured, after a galLiul resistance, by two French cutters; same day, the Uaf|iy;i 
18, and flroyhouiul, revenue cutter, r<*captured her. — 15. Off Flambrough Head, 1.6 Voyag«oMri 
French pilvaieer, of 14 guns, 4^^ men, was captured by the Favourite, 16, J. Westbeacb.— 
L'Aurore, 16, P’reiicli corvette, when on her passage to Prance from the Mauritius, was jimptured by 
the Thatru's, 3Ji, W. Lukin. Oft Onadaioupe, the Garland, tender to the Uaphne, 40, R. Matson, cut 
out L’KcJair from her anchorage, under the lire of the batteries of Trois Riviere. Near ^CheJr~ 
botirg, T.a Venus lugger, 14 guns, 36 men, taken by the Jason, 36, J. S. Yorke. — ^20. Mediter- 
ranean, La Sans Pareille, 40, French corvette, taken by the Mercury, 48, T. Rogers,— 31. ModL' 
tirranean, the Caroline, 36, W. Bowen, in company with the Salamine, 16, captuied a Xebec, Uden 
with arms. — 46. Channel, tlie Active, 36, J.^^Giltord, captured Le Ouinoh, 14, French. — ^48. On 
tlie Downs Station, the King Geofge, 14, Lieut. AV. J. Pearce, captured the Flihustier, French cutter. 
La Cnrieuse, Freiicli corvette, taken ofl Leeward Islands, by Botirdeiois, *28, 1'. Manby, foundered 
shortly after. — ‘29. The Inundi.iry, French schooner, R. D. Dunn, 14, captured by Admiral Oan- 
theamne’s squadron. — 31. Lisbon Station, the Santa Victoria, Spanish lugger, 0, taken by the Nelloy, 
10, Lieut. J. lMhiu. 

February 1. I’he ("harming Molly cutler, D. Sheriff (master), fouudert‘d at .^ca. Coast of France, 
the Lurcher curtei, 12, Lieut. Forbes, captuied by a French privateer, of 16 guns. — 5. Off 
Coast of Portugal, l.’Diseau, 36, S. II. Liulsie, Sinus, 36, R. King. and. Amethyst, 36, J. Cooke, 
captured La DedaigncMise, 36. On Channel •Stition, Le Juste, 14 ^ins, .50 men, eaptured by th« 
Amelia, 41, ILm. C. Jlerbert.— 10. The Uprightly cutter, Lieut. K. Jump, capturet! by Admiral 
Ganiheaume’s 8(piadion. — 11. ^hannol, T/Kspoir, French lugger, 6 guns, *23 men, captured by the 
Lady ("harlotte, 1*2, Lieut. (I. ivKrris. St. Josef, Spanish ptivateer, pierced 14 guns, 44 men, captured 
by Netley, 16, Lieut, J. Meir.— 13. The Suet ess, 3‘2, S. Peard, captured by Admiral («antheautnc*f 
fltluadion. Le Sans Peur, 6 guns, 50 men, taken by Aigus, Lively, and Viper, cotters. — 14. ’Jbe 
Telegraph, 16, Lieut. C. CorJ'elhs, supposed to iiave tounderoil at sea in a gale. Off (’ape St. Croix, 
La Victoire, 10 guns, 110 men, captuied by the boats of the Heldio, 3C, .1. Phillips. — 16. Irish Sta- 
tion, the Moucheron, lOguiis, 130 men, taken by the Revolntiouuaire,44,T.Twiysrten. Mediterranean, 
La Furieuse, 0 guns, 1*200 stand of arms, captured by the Minorca, 16, (J. Miller. — 18. L'Ade- 
laidc, Freneh privateer, taken by the Pigmy. — 19. Oft Ceuta, llie Pheebe, 36, R. Barlow, a. ter a 
chace of three hours and a-Ualt, biouglit the French frigate, L’Africaine of 44, to close actiim^ which 
lusted upwards of two hours, when she struck ; Saurner, chief of the division, and most of tlrl bilieers 
and about two hundred men were killed, the captain and one hundred and forty-three men wounded. 
Fhcfbc, one man killed, first lieutenaiii Mi. liolkiiid. Mi. Gnffillis (master), and ton men wounded. 
•—*20. In Qiiihnon Bay , the b^ats of the Excellent, 74, Hon. R. Stopfoid, captured L’Arc, French 
cutter. — 43. Channel, the Biionapirte cutter, 16 guns, 41 men, captuied by the Nimble, 14, Lieut. 
James Lloyd. — ‘27. At Ancona, Bulldog, B. Dairis, taken. 

March 1. On Channel Station, the Swan cutter, II, Acting Lieut. J. Luckraft, captured Lic 
A'engeur, Freneh lugger. 2. Nortli Sea Station, the Cobouig brig, 14, Acting Lieut. M. WrighG 
captured Le Bien \ enu, 14, French. — 5. Irish Station, Dryad, 36, C. J. M. Mansfield, captured 
Premier Consul (since r.dled the Scout), pierced 24 gnus. — 11. Atlantic Ocean, Le General Bes- 
siei»*s, schooner, pierced 14 gun.^, captured by the Hussar, 38, Lord Garlics. — 12. North Sea, 
L'Optemeste, 14, captured by the Favouiite, 16 guns. — 15. Mediterranean, I/Aehille, 6, taken 
by Kl Corso, 18, W. Rieketts, and Pigmy ciiilei. — 16. Near A'armouth, the Invincible, 74, Rear- 
Admiral T. Totty, struck on Haxborough S.ind, and lost. The admiral with one hundred and twenty- 
five men saved. Cupt.un J. Renme, and lest of the crew perished. — 23. India, La Gloire, 10 guns, 
111 men, taken by the yMbatro.**.-., 16, W. Waller.— 28. Dowirs, La Vt'Ugeance lugger, 14, take* by 
the Gannet, 16, James Cotgrave. — 29. Coa-st of France, Le Platon cutler, taken by Sheerness, 14, 
Li]|||it. J. H. Talbot. Lisbon Station, Le Huron, 14, taken by the Fail Siumcer privateer, J. Stewart, 

A^ril. West Indies, La Babel, 40, J. Mainwanug, supposed to have foun^*red. South America, 
La ijpgi^re, 44, T. C. (Julnton, cast away near Carthagena, crew' made prisoners.— 5. Channel, Lc 
Masearad# schooner, 12, taken by the FoiiiiiuV, 44, L«>rd A. Beaiiclerc. — 6. At Sea, the Cambrian, 
40, Hon. A. K. Legge, captuied L'Audaeeux, 14 gnus. — 9. Channel, the Amethyst, 36, J. Cooke, 
captured Le (ieneral TJrniie, 14. East Indies, the Lanrette, 46, '*takcn by the Arrogant, 74, £. O. 
Osborn. Ofl' Reachy Head, the Stag cutter, 14, Lieut. J. Irwin, captured Le Poisson Volant, 14 guns, 
6,5 men, French privateer. — 12. (Channel, Lc Brave, lu^er, 14, taken by the Arcithusa, 38, T. Walley, 
— 1.3. Channel, Le Furie, 14 guns, 64 men, tak^n by Endymion, 44, P. C. Durh.'itn. — 14. Channel, 
La Laure brig, 14 guns, 78 men, taken by the ImraortaliR!, 44, H. Hotbain. — 17. L*Aritechriat 
lugger, 14 guns, 60 men, taken by the Favourite sloop, 16, J. W'estbeach. Mediterranean, La Superb, 
taken by the Vineego, 18 guns. — 18. Off Poiil md, IjC Petit Pirate, 4 guns, taken by the Greyhound 
rcvfnue.cutter. — ^20, N^ Jersey, Le Kcnaid lugger, 10, taken by the Fortunee, 41, Lonl Reauclerc* 
in company with the Tiaffi, 36, Sir E. HaimUon, and the I^lphiu, 14, Lieut. Jarsett.— 41. Oft' Port- 
land, Le Prefect de la Mauche lugger, 16, taken by the Sheeriiess cutter, 14, Lieut J* H* Talbot. 

May I. Coast of France, Lc Dorad, 14, taken by the Jason, 36, lAenf. Woodley Lusack, acting. 
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BliljDiwl, tbe Japlter, 10, taken by Leda, 38, G. Hope.-~8. Atlantic, Le Boagiilnville, French brig, 
taken by the Eurydice, 28, W. Batharat. — 10. Bay of Biscay, L'Heureux, 14, taken by the Amelia, 
44, Hon. C. Herbert— 16. Flambrongh Head, the Victoire cotter, 14, taken by the Lady Ann brig, 
16, Lieut* J. Lake. Near Pontevedra, the boats of the Naiad, 38, W. R. Ricketts, and the Phaeton, 
38, J. N* Morria, cut out the El llaposo (armed packet), Spanish, from under a battery. — 27. Medi- 
terranean, the llir%'essc, 4rith dispatches, taken by the Bll Corso, 18, W. Ricketts. — 28. West Indies, 
L'Egypte, French schooner, 16, taken by L'Hehl'eiix, 24, L. O. Bland. 

• June. La Forte, 60, U Hardyman, lost in the Red Sea, crew saved.— 7. Off Tigo, the Venture, 
Spanish lugger, taken by the Constance, 24, Z. Mndge.— 8. El^uides, Spanish cutter, captured by 
the same ship. — O. Mediterranean, the Kangaroo, 18, G. C. Pnlmg, in company with the Speedy, 
14, Lord Cochrane, sunk a 20 gun zebec, and two gun boats, under the fire of the battery of Oropesa. 
— 9. The Meleager, 32, Hon. T. B. Capel, wrecked on the triangles, in the Gulf of Mexico, crew 
sayed^23. Le Tigrt*, 8, captured by the boats of the Mercury, 28, T. Rogers, in company with tbC 
Corso, 18, W. Ricketts. — 24. Mediterranean, the Swiftsure, 74, B. HollawcU, captured by Admiral 
Gantheaume's squadron. Mediterranean, the Speedy sloop, Lord Cochrane, taken by the French Ad- 
miral Linois* squadron. — 20. Cape St. Vincent, El (Joloiulrina, Spanish, taken by the Pashsy, 
16, Lieut. W. Wooldridge. Oif Cape Tresforcas, El Alatnaria, Spanislj schooner, captured by the 
same vessel. 

July 5. Five gun-boats destroyed off Algesiras, by Sir J. Saiimarez's squadron. The Hannibal, 
74, S. Ferris, taken by Admiral Linois’ squadion, under ilie batteiies of AlgeMias. — 7. Tlie Augustas, 
lient. Scott, wrecked iri Plymouth Sound, — 12. Near Cadiz, the Sau Antonio, 74, one of the com- 
bined French and Spanish squadion, under Admiral l)e Moremi, and Linois, was taken by Admit al 
Sir J. Saumarez’s squadron. — 21. The boats, comuianded by Licuts. Keitli Maxwell, and W, Losack, 
of the Doris, 30, Chailes Brisbane, the Beaulieu, 40, S. Puynz.anrt the Uranie, 36, W. 11. Gage, cap- 
tured, by boarding. La Chevrettc, 20, French coivcttc, under tiie batteries in the Bay of i'ameret, in 
aight of the combined French and Spanish fleet. — 21. The Jason, 36, lion. J. Miir/ay, wrecked in St. 
Maloes, crew made prisoners, aflei>vaids biiint by the boats of the Clyde, 38, under the command of 
Capt. C. Cunningham. The Iphigenia, 32, 11. .Sta'-kpole, was burnt at Alexandiia. — 27. Cbaiuiel, 
L’lnventioii, 24, Frencli, taken by the lininortalite, .36, H. Hotham, and Arethus.t, 38, T. Wolley. — 
Near Cape Grtegal, El Cautara, 12, Spanish lugger, taken by the Constance, 24, Z. Mudge, and the 
Stork, 18, W. Parker. 

August 3. Oft Fdba, tlie Carriere, 44, French, taken by the Ponioue, 44, E. L. Gower, and the 
Phoinix, 36, L. W. Halstead, and the Pearl, 32, S. J. Ballard.— 10. Qtiibeiun Lay, I/Eveille, by tbe 
Atalante'b boats. — 11. West Indies, The Lovesiolle, 32, R. Plaiupin, lost on the Isle of Heiieaga. — 
18. West riulies, 11 Teresa, 18 guns, 120 men, Spanish schoonei , taken, aflci a severe action of 
one hour and a-half, by the Gauchapin biig, S. Bnlcliei. — 10. India, La Cliift'one, 42, titken by the 
Sybille, 44, Charles Adam. — 20. Near Etaples, Coa-'tof France, the boats ol the vessels under ordcr.s 
of Capt. J. Rose, destroyed two launches and thice mm-boats, one gun boat taken. 'Jhe bouts of the 
Diamond, 38, the Fisgaid, 44, and the B<»a<lice‘j, 38, captured El Neptune, Spanish, and one gun boat. 

September 2. Mediterranean, the Success, 32, retak.oi by tlie ronione, 44, K. L. Gower, the Ph( 0 - 
nix, 36, L. W. Halstead, and La Minerve, 44, (L Goekbnin. The BT-a\onre, 46, was driven on shore 
by the same squadron, and wrecked. At the c.ij)ituIatiou ut Alexanrliia, were taken by the Cause, 04, 
the Justice, 46, No. 1, (Venetian) 26, the EgypUenne, 50, the Begeneie, .32, No. 2, (Venetian) 26.-6. 
Indian Ocean, La Fleclie, 22, destroyed by the \ ictor, 18, (L R. CidJins, after three days chace and a 
g;allaut action. — 16. Coa.st of Spain, the Baptiste, 8, Spanish, taken by tlie Mlllbrook schooner, 18i» 
Lient. M. N. Stark. — 16. Mediterranean, the Bull dog, 18, retaken by Cbampioii, 24, Loixi W. 
Stewart.-- 18. Off Portugal, L’Knfant du Carnival, 14, taken by tlie Defence, 74, 1.a>rd H. Paiilet. — 
2M. Coast of Pern, the Liineiio brig, 18, Spanish, taken by the Chance privateer, 16, W. White. 

October 1. Near Orfordness, La Racioieuse lugger, 13, biencli, taken by the Viper Excise cutter 
— ^25, South side of Ci^a, the Bonetta, 18, T. New, lost on the Jaidina. Near Guernsey, the Cock- 
chafer lugger, V. Phil pot, and the Friendship, were lo^l in a gale, crew .^aved. 

Nevember. Mediterranean, L'Ltile, 18, E. J. Canes, upset in a gale, crew perished.— 13. At a 
court-martial, held at Portsmouth, President Sir T. Pasley, Bart, to try Vice-Admiral Sir William 
Parker, Bart, late Coromander-in-Chief in the River St. Lawrence, for various charges, were of 
opinion, that he was justified in sending tbe Aineiica and Cleopatra to the West Indies; but Vftti in- 
discreet in the detailed instructions to their Captains, for their return witliin the limits of their station; 
but the general character of the \ ice- Admiral precludes the idea of his being guided by atiy motive 
unconnected with the good of the service, and therefore adjudge liiiii to be acqiiitied. 

Amount of Enemy’s Ships Captured or Destroyed. — Line, 1 French, 3 Spauitli ; Frigates, 8 French ; 
Sloops, 13 French, 3 Spanish; Privateers, 45 French, 10 Spanish. 
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Year of 

— *- 

Year of 

^ 

Hegiments and 

Service CoiQna- 
uies or TroCi^. 

Reserve 

going on 

returning 

Whence 

"Corps. 

Companies. 

Foreign 

from Fo- 

returned. 


Service. 

reign Ser> 






vice. 


1st JJfe-gds, 

Regent’s Park 


. , 

1816 

France 

2d do* . . 

Royal Iloise- 

Hyde Park 



• * 

1816 

Ditto 

Ditto 

guards 

Windsor 



, , 

1816 

1st Drag.-ffils. 

J^ongford . 



, 

1816 

Ditto 

2d do • . 

(’<»liir . . 



1818 

Ditto 

3d do . . 

('ovenliy 

. • • ■ ■ 

, , 

1814 

Spain 

4tli do . . 

\ ork . . 



, , 

1813 

i^oitugal 

5th do . . 

(’anttilmry . 

. . . . . 

, 

1814 

Spain 

6th do • . 

Dorchester 



1808 

Buenos Ay, 

7 th do . . 

Ipswich 



1799 

Holland 

1st Dragroons 

4\Iaficliester . 




1814 

Spain 

2d do . . 

Radlincollig 




1816 

France 

3d do . « 

Shctheld • 




1318 

France 

4tli do . . 

Ronibay * 

. * . . * 

1822 


France 

6th do . . 

Diindaik 




1816 

7th Light Diag. 

Newbridge . 




1818 

Fi ance 

8th do . « 

Dublin . 




1823 

Bengal 

9th do . • 

Noltingbam 




1813 

Portugal 

lOih do * . 

Hounslow . 

. . . • • 


1828 

Portugal 

1 1th do. . 

Pcngal . . 

. . . . . 

1819 


Portugal 

1 2th do . * 

Fdiniuirgh . 




1828 

l^th do * . 

TM.i(lias . . 

. . . • . 

1819 

1 


14th do . . 

Leeds . . 




1814 

Span 

15th do . . 

Coventi}* . 



1816 

F ranee 

I6th do . • 

Pen gal . . 


1822 


Bombay 

17lhdo. . 

Dublin . . 

! ! ! 1 


1823 

Rl. Wag. Tniin 

Croydon • 

. ... . . i 

l^etachm 

ents vario 

us periods 

Gr. Gds.lsthdt. 

Poiliiian Stieet 



1828 

Portugal 

2d bat. 

Knightsbi idge 




1818 

France 

3d bat 

W indsor 




1818 

France 

Coldst, Ist bat. 

Dublin 




1814 

France 

2d bat. 

W est minster 

. 


1Q18 

France 

3d ditto 1st bat. 

Tower 




IBU 

F'rance 

2d bat. 

King’s Mews 

• . . • 


1828 

Portugal^ 

¥bt Foot, 1st bat. 

'Piiiiidad 

F 01 1 George . 

1*826 



2d bat. 

JNl adras . . 

lilbury Fort 

1807 



2d do . . 

Bombay 

Sborncliff 

1825 



3d do * . 

Bengal . 

Tilbury Fort * 

1823 


Portugal 

4th do . . 

Newry . . 

, 

1828 

5th do * . 

Galway • • 



1826 

Dominica 

6th do • • 

*l3oinbay 

I’pnor Castle . 

1821 



7th do . . 

Malta . . 

Hull . ... 

1825 



8th do * • 

Dublin . , 



1824 

Cepbalonia 

9th do • • 

Belfast • • 


. , 

1827 

Trinidad 

10th do • • 

Zarite . • 

K insale . . 

1826 



1 1th do • • 

Corfu . . 

W’^exford . • 

1826 



12th do « « 

13th do • * 

Gibraltar . 
Bengal « . 

Xondondeny . 
vhathara . . 

1823 

1822 



14th do • • 

Ditto .* . 

Ditto • . . 

1807 
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Year of 

Year of 


} Regiments and 

Service Compa- 

Reserve 

going on 
Foreign 

.returning 

Whence 

Corps. 


nies or Troops. 

Companies. 

from Fo- 

returned. 




Service. 

reign Ser» 







vice. 


15th Foot 


Quebec . . 

Castlebar . 

1827 



16th do . 


Bengal . 

Chatham . . 

1819 



17th do . 


("hatliam 


, 

1823 

Bengal 

18th do . 


Corfu . . 

Plymouth . 

1821 


19th do . 


Barbadoes . 

Youghall . . 

1826 



20th do . 


Bombay 

1 C’hatham . 

1819 



21st do , 


jMulIingar . 

1 


1827 

St. Vincents. 

22d do . 


d amaioa 

Tralee . . . 

1826 



23d do . 


(iihraltar 

Brecon 

1823 



24th do . 


Qu(*l)ec . 

Carlisle . . 

1829 



25th do , 


Denierara . 

Ldinburgh 

1826 



26th do . 


Madras . 

Chatham . 

1828 



27th do . 


Grenada 

dersey - . . 

1819 



28th do . 


Cork . . . 


1829 

Corfu 

29th do . 


Mauritius . 

Plymouth . 

1826 



30th do . 


(losport . 


1829 

Madras 

31st do . 


Bengal . 

Dover . . . 

1825 


32d do . 


Dublin , . 

..... 


1825 

Corfu 

33d do . 


damaica 

jVaas . 

1822 



34 th do . 


T I ah fax, 

Mullingar . 

1829 



35th do , 


St, Lucia 

dersev . . . 

1820 



36th do • 


Birr . . . 

..... 


1826 

C’orfu 

37Ui do • 


Knniskillen 

..... 


1825 

(,?uebec 

38th do . 


Bengal . . 

(’hatham . . 

1818 


39th do . 


N. S. Wales 

Harwich . . 

1827 



40th do . 


lioiidiay 

(diatham . . 

1824 

1 

1 

1 

41st do . 


Madras . 

Dover . . . 

1822 

j 


42d do . 


Gibraltar 

Pauley . . 

1823 



43d do . 


Gibraltar . 

De\oiiport 

1825 

i 


44th do . 


Bengal . . 

Deal . . . 

1825? j 

1 


45th do . 


Ma<lras . . 

Chatham . 

; 1819 ' 


1 

46th do . 


Madras . 

(Chatham . 

1813 



47th do . 


Isle f)f Wight 



, 

1829 

Bengal 

48th do • 


Madras . 

Deal . . . 

1817 


49th do . 


Bengal , 

Chatham . 

1822 


■ 

50th do . 


Blackburne 

..... 


1827 

Jamaica 

51st do . 


Corfu 

Portsmouth . 

1821 



52d do . 


Ifelifax, N. S. 

Portsmouth . 

1823 



53d do . 


Gibraltar . 

is aas . ^ . 

1829 

I 


54(h do . 


Madras . . 

Chatham . 

1819 



55th do , 


(’ape 

Inverness . . 

1821 



56th do , 


Birr . . . 


. , 

; 1826 

Mauritius • 

57th do . 


N. S. Wales 

Landguard Fort 

1825 



58th do . 


C'eylon . 

Armagh 

1828 



59th do . 


Weed on 


, 

1829 

Bengal 

Portugal 

60th do 1st 

bat. 

Limerick , 




‘ 1 828 

2d 

bat. 

Portsmouth 


. * 

1829 

Berbice 

6lst do . 


Ceylon . 

Jdallinrobc 

1828 


62d do . 


Lirnenck 

..... 


1823 

Ifalifax,3Si.S 

63d do . 


W. S. Wales 

Chatham . . 

1829 

64th do . 


Dublin . . 

..... 


1828 

Gibraltar 

65th do . 


Barbadoes . 

Spike Island . 

1829 

66th do . 


Quebec . . 

Loylc . . .1 

1827 



67th do . 
68th do . 


Chester . . 

Upper Canada 

Fermoy . . 

1818 

1826 

Botpbay 





Year of 

Year of 


Regiitients and 
CJorps. 

Service Compa- 

Reserve 

going on 

returning 

Whence 

nies or Troops. 

Companies* 

Foreign 

from Fo- 

returned. 



Seivice. 

rejgn Ser- 






vice. 


6J^th Koot * 

Atlilone , 




1826 

Madras 

70th do . . 

Templemore 


. . 

1827 

Canada 

7l8t do . . 

Kingston 

Berwick . . 

1824 



72d do . . 

Cape . . 

Drogheda • . 

1828 



73d do . . 

(jibraltar . 

Spike Island . 

1827 



74th do . . 

Bermuda . 

Bultevant . , 

1818 



75th do . . 

Vermoy . . 

Teinjdcmore 


, , 

1824 

Gibraltar 

76th do . . 


. 

1827 

Canada 

77th do . . 

.laitidica 

(Jlonmel . . 

1824 



78th do . . 

(’fyh)ii . . 

A herdeen . . 

1826 



79th do , . 

IMontreal 

Burnley . . 

1825 



80th do . . 

( 'ort'u . . 

Sunderland . 

1820 



8 1st do . . 

nenmida 

Cuernsey . . 

1821 



82d do . . 

Mauritius . 

(Jhaihara . . 

1819 



83d do . . 

(ilasgow 


. . 

1829 

Ceylon 

84th do . . 

Jamaica 

(Jork . . . 

1827 



85th do . . 

• iMultd . , 

Devonport 

1821 



86th do . . 

Bar]»ailoes . 

Buttevant . . 

1826 



87th do . . 

Mancluistor. 

..... 

. . 

1827 

Bengal 

88tli do . . 

(’ophalonia . 

rralec . . . 

1825 



89lhdo . . 

Madras . . 

Chatham . . 

1807 



90th do . . 

Corfu « . 

Ft.(Jumberlaud 

1820 



91st do . . 

Jamaica 

laindonderiy . 

1822 


Jamaica 

92d do . . 

Kilkenny . 

. . 

1827 

93d do . . 

.\iitigua 

Stockport . . 

1823 



94th do . . 

(jibraltar 

J*ly mouth . . 

1824 



95th do . . 

iMalta . . 

1 ’ortsmoutli . 

1824 



96tlj do . . 

Halifax N. S. 

Plymouth . . 

1824 



97th do . . 

Ceylon . . 

Waterford. . 

18-25 



98th do . . 

(’ape •. . 

Kilrusli . . 

1825 



99th do . . 

Mauritius . 

(’ork . . . 

1825 



Rifle B. 1st bat. 

Halifax, N.S, 

Dover . . . 

1825 



2d bat. 

Malta . . 

Devonport 

1826 


us periods* 

Rl. Stall' (’orps 

Tlythe , . 

. . . • • 

Detachm 

ents vario 

1st West India 

> 




Regiment 

'rrinidad 





2d ditto . . 

(’ey Ion Rifle 

N . Providence 



• 


Regiment . 

C’cylon . . 





Cape Mounted 
Riflemen 

(Jape . . 


i 


• 

Royal African 


o 



Colon. Corps 
Rl. Newfound- 

Sierra Leone 


•i 



land Veteran 






Company 

^Newfoundland 


'o 



Rl.New South 






Wales Vet. 
Company 

N. S. Wales 

• 




R(^al JVIalta 
Fencibles 

Malta . . 


> 
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ANNALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


1798. 


Total NiimluT of Tioops maintained by the Coiintiy, iiu liidiiii' / 

Militia, Ffnciblta, and the India Foiccs S 

Expense of ditto, ditto £ C,1 5*2,007 18 0 

HIST 111 lui 1 ION or THE RLUt LAK TOlU I.S. 

Great Britain, Jerst'y, ami tluernsey 4‘»,00l» 

Plantations, Gibraltai , Poitusal, (’ape ot Good Hope, und Tsew South Wales . 3 o,01h 
E ast Indies (four regiment'* of Light Diagooiis and fiftetn tegiuients of Foot) . 2*2,174 

niSTRIBUriON OF THK PIIH'IIVL.S OF THF iMMY IN IRKLAND.’t 



Field 


Siibil- 

1 

(Jiiai teiiiiasti is, Serjeants, 

Rank and 


Officers, j 

(’aptains. 1 

terns. j 

Staff. 

Tiuiiipt ters, and Di utninci s. 

File. 

Cavalry 

80 

302 1 

268 1 

92 j 

588 

7675 

Infantry 

161 1 

441 1 

1077 1 

217 1 

3182 

I 30,bl0 


Heci lilted 21,457 

Dischaiged on aceoinit of Mniiids . . . 7772 

Killed or dieil in the hi ice k 4008 

Foreign Troops in the service of Gieat Britain 4H07 

Kap* nse ot rlitto £'220, ()o3 11 5 

Volunteer Cavaliy lM,lt)« 

\iiLii%R\ pjkNMON i.isr. 

48 Widows of Colonels at £'50 per anntiin £'2100 

30 ... . LieiUiiiaiit-ColoiHlH 40 ... . 1^00 

28 ... . Majors 30 ... . hlO 

170 ... . Captains 2(1 ... . J051 

104 . . .* . LiiuleiiHUts 20 ... . 3880 

103 ... . Ensign'*, '£c • • Id ... . 3108 

0 , . . . Physicians and Pmve;yoiH . . . 30 ... . 180 

5 . . . . Staff Siirgeoua and Apothecaries . 26 ... . I30 

683 


Principal Staff at H^aff-Quarters. 


Principal CtunmandcraWjQ-Chief, and 
(iovernors abroad. 


fifecretary-at-War.^t**. Right Hon. W. 
Windham. 

Comniander-in-Cliief,* Field Marshal 
H. R. H. the Duke of ^ 01k, K.G. 

Adjiitant-General. — General Sii \V. 
Fa>\cett, K, B. 

Quarter - Master- General — General 
George Moriisou. 

Lieut.'Gen. David Dnndas. 

Master-General of the Oidnaiice. — 
Marquis Coinwallis, K. G. 

Lieut. General ot the Ordnance. — Gen. 
Hon. Sii W. l^o^\e, K. II. 


{ LieiltXlen. Sir Alnred 
Clarke, K.B. 

Jamaica and its Bepeiidwicles,— •Uent.- 
Gen. Earl Balcarras. 

Nortli Amtiica— | 

< Ih'ince Rdwurd^K.G. 

kuut.-Gen. Henry 
1 Bowyer,fioin 8th 

[ LUm. Gen.Tliouias 
1 Tiigge, from 22d 
J Ko vein her. 

{ Gen. the Hon. J>lr Charles 
Stiiail,K.H. 

('ape of Good Hope.- Kail Macartney. 

. fHiig. (mii. the Hon. 

omiiigo. 'J hoinas Maitkand. 

Gibraltar.- (Jen. Chailes (PHaia. 


East Indies.- 


Leeward Islands. 


Miuoii a - 


• Hii Royal Highness’s commission as Coinmandcr-in-Chief Is dated the 4th April In (his yetr: 
previously, his appointment was Field-Man^ial on the Stall.” 

t According to a return of the Troops employed in Ireland, whether Cavalry, Infantry, ArtBleryt 
Militia, or District Corps, during 1797, 1798, and 1799, the iiuiuheis weie ar under 

Distiict Corps. 


Y4tr, \ 

‘ Cavalry. I 

I Infantry, j 

1 Artillery, 

Militia. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

1 Total. 

iror I 

u mr 1 

12,600 J 

1406 

22,358V 

5370 

31A84 

78,005 

1798 

7680 j 

1 16,416 

' 1700 

22,455 

8044 

84,577 

0M07 

xm 1 

5008 1 

1 10,057 , 

1787 

21,223 

13,216 ’ 1 

snjm 

114,052 
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MILlTilRY ACHIEVEMENTS AND OCCCliRENCES, AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
EVENTS OF THE ARMY. 

Feb. In consequence of the disniissal of the Duke of Norfolk from the commHOcl of the Int 
Vt^est York Militiu, the Ofl'^ers addreSited the Piince of Wales to became their Colonel, but which 
his Royal Highness, from a number of insuperable objections, very handsomely declined. — 2ti. 
tiieut.'fien. Sir Ralph Abercroioby declared in public ortleis, that the ’^‘>y disgraceful frequency 
of Cum (s- Martial, and the many complaints of irrcgulaiities in the conduct of the troops in Ireland, 
iiatl too unfortunately proved the army to be iu a state of licentiousness, which must render it formid- 
able to every one hut the enemy.” — 27. A mutiny broke out on board the fleet at the Cape of Good 
Hope, wiiich w.is quelled by ifie spirited exertions of (Jen. Dandas and the military. All the bat- 
teries svere manned, and upwanls of 100 ph*ces of cannon were loade<i and i»oiiited at the Admiral’s 
ship j the furnaces were heated, and ivd hot balls wete leady to pour into and .‘•ink the Tremendous, 
which was at anchor before tin* Anisteidam barracks, in cav the mutineers should refuse to deliver 
up the delegates, with the imgleaders, and letnrii <<• ohe<lieiice. A proclamation was issued, and 
only two lu>uis allowed for liie mutineers to consider wheihei they would retiiin to theii duty or not. 
When they found th<it it was positively deteimined to sink the ship in case of a refusal, the signal of 
fiiibiiussion was hoisted, and the d(•legate^ gi\en up. 

March U). Dublin piorlaimcd in a state i>f iii'tiaiection. 

April 30. Iliig.-Gen. tlie Hon. Tliomas Maitland concluded a Tieaty with Geii. Toussaiiit L’Ouvci 
ture, for the evacuation* of .St. Domingo by the British troops, and such of the French Colonists 
as chose to follow the fortune <jf Iiis Majesfy’s aims. 

May 10. A force t undei the command of Maior-Geii. Eyre Coote, lauded early in the morning at 
Ostoiid, when the town was attacked on tlie sea suit* by a squadron under Sir Home Popham. The 
works between Oiiend and riiiiges w'ere destroyed, and also a iimnbei of boats destined foi the iiiva- 
-sion of England. Tlie ti oops j had retreated, and were reaily to re-embark by twelve o’clock the 
same morning, with the loss ot only one lank and file killed, but found it impossible, fiom the wind 
having increasid, amf the suif runuiiig so high, as entirely to prevent their legaining the boats, upon 
which they took up a positidti on the sand-hills above the reach, where they lay the whole of the day 
and night upuii then arms. The enemy taking advantage ot the length of time and the night, collected 
in Very great hirer, and soon after daybreak on the 20th, attacked the British on every side, and Major 
Gen, Coote wms uiidoi tin* necessity of suueiideiiiig. On (his occasion Major-Geu. Coote was wounded ; 
Lieut.-Col. Hely, IJth boot, killed; and Col. Campbell,;) 2d Foot Guards, badly wounded (died of Ins 
wounds). — 20. Tin* Hon, Col. Finch dangerously wounded in the groin whilst exercising some comiia- 
nies of the Eoot Guards, by some combustible matter fired from a musket on Bailiaui Downs. — 23. 
The lebelliou breaks out in Ireland. — 24. Hostilities coinnieneed between the Irish rebels and the 
King’s troops at Naas.-— 28. A party of one hundred men of the Noith Cork Militia cut ofl by the 
rebels at Enniscortiiy ; (!oI. Foote and two piivates only etsciped. Soon after the rebels made them- 
selves master of Wextoid and Enniscoithy. 

June 4. The lush rebels defeated a detachment iindci Col. Walpole, near Slievebay Mountain. 
Tlie Colonel was killeil by a shot in the head m the hegiumiig of the action, when his corps being in 
a situation wheie it could not mt with advantage, it was toiced to retreat to '\rlilow.— 5. Major- 
(k*n. Johnson, 11 after a hard loughC action, defeated the rebels at New lloss, with the loss of 300 left 


* Alti-inate d<*feats and trimniibs terminated, on the whole, to the advantage of the natives; who, 
besides the immense and almost incalculable siiporiorify ot their niimbeis, were aided by the powder 
fill alliance of eliiiiate, tlie possession, and a thorough kiiowleilge of the country, and by gradual expe- 
rience in anus. A handful of Biitish soldieis were unable to do more than to exhibit many iiud 
tirilliant examples of discipline and braveiy. For, in tbe'^e too, the mulattoes and negroes made a 
rapid progress, and soon learned to battle European tictics, and to defy the weallli and other 
resources of civili/ed nations. 

t It consisted of two coiujianies of Light Iiiftintry, Coldstream Guards, two ditto 3d P’oot Guards, 
IHh Regiment of Fool, 23d and 4Dth flank companies, with six pieces of ordnauct*. • 

X ** His Majesty’s Guards, conspicuous upon all occasions, on tills service have added to tlu ir tor- 
nier laurels.” — OisPATrii. 

$ “ The loss of this invaluable officer to the service is irrepamble, and by his country evei to be 
lamented.” — Dispatch. 

II Gen. (now Sir Henry) Johnson served during the American war, andw'as then severely wounded in 
the head. At the batt^ of Ross, the General had two horses shot under him, and narrowly escafied being 
killed by a cannon-ball from ode of the adjoining hills, whilst he ^as reconnoitering the enemy’s ap- 
proach. At one period of the battle, from the continual ii^flux of fresh rebels, it became utterly imprac- 
ticable for the King’s troops to maintain their ground ; and notwithstanding the exertions of Johnson, 
who threw himself into the thickest of the action, and whenever the men began to waver gallantly placed 
himself in their front, and led them on, necessity and discretion pointed out the propriety of a re- 
treat. For the purpose of aflording to the infantiy an opportunity of retreating with some regul irity, 
the lith or Royal Irish Dragoons were ordered to charge the numerous body of rebels, armed with 
pikes from ten to twe^e feet long, aiidfexperienccd in the practice of those formidable weapons. 
Ihe instructions to the rebels wpre to pierce the horse iu the flank, and thus obtain atl'ieasy con- 
quest over the rider, who naturally fell, embarrassed by the plunging of his horse, and the d1sOjrdere4 
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dead on the spot. “ That brave officer, Lord Mountjoy,* fell early in the contest,”— Dispatch. — 9, 
A large body of rebels attacked Major-Cen, Needharo’’8 jiost at ArkJow, and were driven back with 
Igreat loss.t Fifteen hundred of the Insurgents at Donegoor Hill left the camp, broke and destroyed 
their arms, and returned to their allegiance.— 10. A body of rebels haviti^ aasenibled near Skinlfield, 
they were attacked by a detachment under Col. Stapleton, who at first snftereil some loss, but he 
afterwards put the rebels to flight. Maior-Cen. Sir Chailes Asgill attacked with 300 men a rebel 
camp at the Ruar,^ near lluss, which he coni()letely dispersed ; 50 men were kilUtd and their leader. 
— 12. Miyor-Gen. Nugent attacked and defeated the rebels in a very stiong position behind IJally- 
nahiirch. Above 400 rebels weie killed in the attack and retreat, and the remainder were dispersed 
all over the country. Malta capitulates to the Fiench under Ron.iparti* on their passage to Kgypt. — 
20. Rrig.-Geii. Moore defeated a nuineroiis detachment of the AVexford rebels near Fook^S Mill.; 
—21. Lieut. -Geii. Lake defeated the rebels at Vinegai Hill. 5! — 20. Major Gen. Sir Charles Asgill 
gains a deci.sive victory over the insurgents at Ivilcoiinel Hill, near (lore's Bridge, Kilkenny. Fa- 
ther Murphy, their leader, and upwaids of 1000 men, were killed ; 10 pii'ces of cannon, and great 
quantities of ammunition, arms, and cattle, were taken. 


state of his accoutrements. In (his conflict the hea\> squadron were almost entirely cut to pieces or 
disabled. The Quarter-Master with ditticulty made his rclicat, accompanied only by nine men, 
to (he opposite Mde of the rnei, whither the infantry hail, retired and torim d. By this time JohnsoiPs 
force was diminished more than one half. Peiceiving, however, that the ndieJ^ had lu'glecled to 
follow up tlu ir advantage, he exhoi led his tloop^ in a well timed speech to retovei tlicir groupd, 
and concluded by desiring such as were willing to conquer or die with their (leiieral to (ollow him. 
An awful silence prevailed toi a t<‘v\ minutes, alter which the Quartei-Master, and the few men 
belonging to the fith Dragoons who were alile to sit on theii horses, piesseti eageily forward, ex- 
cJaiining, 'Hiey were willing to shcil the last drop of their blood in support of their General, and to 
revenge their fallen eomrades.” A bliont of ajqilanse i.ssued tioin evciy pail pf the colimin, ami ter- 
minated with thiee cheeis, ami a geneial cry ot “ God save the King! and sneeess to (Jen. Johnson.^* 
Under such auspices ot accordant zeal and animating alfection, it was not dithcult tor .lohnson to rc- 
«toie the fortune of the day. Ross was iiistaiitly letakeii, and a dreadtul carnage ensued , and on the 
day following, above 2000 of the rebels’ carcases weie lemoved from the town. We have entered 
into this detail to show the impoitant M*ivice of a legimcnt that we siiall have to noliee in oui next 
niiinber, as undergoing a eeiisuu* and disgrcice the ino.st singulai tliat lias oicurn-il in the military 
histoiy of Great Biitain. 

* A nobleman, whose domestic viitucs shed a mild radiance over the stronger-niaiked traits of his 
character a.s a soldier and a sl'itesman. He fell at the head ol his regiment, the County of Down 
MiUtia, coscred with wounds, and with his <*xpiriiig breath exhorted his men to persevere in the 
defence ot ilieir King and country, 

+ 'I bis battle, ncxXt to that of Rose, was the most dtsperate that occuned dnnng the rebellion. 

% The iusurgent.s, at one time, liatl made a eonsIdeiaiWe impression upon our fiuM S, and had actu- 
ally taken po.s.se.ssion of a part of our artillery. This, however, was soon afterwaicLs lecovered, with 
considerable los.s cm the part of the enemy, by some coinpaiih s Ll light inf.iutiy hi longing to tlie 
Irish Militia. The latter wcic led on in a moat spirited and gallant mumu r by Majtu Daniel, late of 
the 41st Regiment. This brave ofticer eflected that important .service, and eoutimu d to anuiiate and 
encourage his men, although he could hiULself have small hopes of enjoying tin sietoiy. He re- 
ceived a mortal wound eaily in the action. He had signalized hiinselt in t seiy climaii': he was 
wounded in the East Indies, on the Continent, and at St. Lucie, where, at tin- head ot the greiiadieis 
he cotnmatjcled, he gallantly .sluiiiud a tortress. 

$ The battle of Ross may unquestionably be said to have ilecided, in some degree, the fate of the 
rebellion, but it still remained tor the gallantry of the King’s troops to eompleie the business by the 
signal defeat that the fiisurgeiits sustained at \ inegai Hill. About 10 miimt. s bi tore 4, A.M. John- 
son’.s brigade cormneticed the attack agaiirst Viiiega%Hill, while Gen. J.ake, who bad advanced the 
pru^eding day troni the ueigbbomhood of Baltingla.ss, with a eousidvrable body of troops, began to 
cannonade the enemy from an opposite direction. The conflict Ind continued several lioura, when 
the ditierent batteries on the hill ceased filing, and the enemy appeared to be in much confusion. In 
consequence of this visible impression upon their line, the grenadiers and light infantry of Lakeys 
division, supported by some cavalry, came into close action with the rebels. During this seasonable 
operation, Johnson’s brigade stormed the town of Kuriiscorty, upon the iiver Slaney, immediately at 
the foot of \ illegal- Hill, wheic the insurgent.^ were jiosted in con.siderable force. They had fortlfleil 
tlie bridge, the market-place, aii4 other public buildings; and u most gallin^firc was kept up upon 
the Kirig^s troops from the houses and bye streets. In the eonuncnceineiit of the attack, a strong de- 
tachment of light iiifaniry, which, with soirlt .tiTillery, had penetrated into the town, was beat back 
vrith much slaughter, and with the loss of their guns, ammunition, &c. But notwitiistandiug this dis- 
aster, and befoie the enemy could avail himself of it, a rcinfbieement ot King’s troops, with more 
artillery, escorted by cavalry, forced its way into the town, retook the guns, &c. and dislodged the 
rebels witli considerable carnage. A junction of the lloynlLsts having hy this time taken pl.ice, tlie 
hill was abandoned, and the enemy fled with consleruatii^i on all sides. The 5th Dragoons, being 
the eldest regiment present, led the charge into the town when the cannon was retaken. Thus, at 
Ross andlTinegar Hill, the 5th, or Royal Irish Regiment of Dragoons, gave signal proofs of bravery, 
and of their attachment to fbe British Government; their conduct at Arklow was equally praiseworthy. 
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July 0. The Wicklow insurgents completely dispersed by (he united forces of Gen. Needham and 
Sir 1. i)ufl. 

August, a*. A French army* of looo men, under Gen. Humbert, landed in Killala Bay, Ireland, 
and took possession of Killa1a| making the Bishop, a detuchineut of tlie Prince of Wales's Fencibles, 
and some yeomen, prisoners. Tlie British possessions at Honduras attacked by a Spanish force, 
hilt lepulsed with loss by Lieut.-('ol. Baron and Capt. Boss, R.N.— 27. Th(« French troops attacked 
and defeated (ien. Lake at Fastiebar, belore his forces were collected, and compelled him to retire 
with the loss of six pieces of cannon. 

September 4. The Manpiis Gornwallis, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, advanced against the French 
at C’asUebav, who retreated to Sligo, leaving behind them 200 stand of arms, between 49 and 60 bar- 
rels of gunpowder, a quantity o1 pikes, and their siek and wounded. — 6. The Limerick Militia and 
some detachments of British I’encibles defeated by the French at Colcony. — 8. The French, after 
siistaiuing the attack of a column of the Marquis Cornwallis’s army, under Lieut.-(?en. Lake, surren- 
ilered at Balliuamuck,| at discretion. *' The perseverance with which the soldiers supported the ex- 
traordinary in.irihes whicli weie necessaiy to stop the progiess of the very active enemy does them 
the grt'alcst ciedil, and l.otd (%*riiwallis heartily congralulalcb them on the happy issue of their 
mcritoiious exertions.” — Guneuai, Okdeus.— 2.t. The Irish rebels driven from Killala, and 270 
barrels of gini|iOwiler captured at the head quarteis of the French commander. This proved a deci- 
sive blow to the lebellion. — .'JO. (’ol. Burke and Maior Bellow' executed for high treason. 

November 15. The Island t»f Minorca sufrciuh'ied to Lient.-Gcn. the Hon Charles Stuart and 
Commodore Duckworth. ” 'J’lie support I Im\e expeiicnced I'lom Majoi-Gcn. Sir Janies St- Claii 
Erskine, Bril';. Gens. Stuart and Oakes, the exeitioii of Lieut.-Col. Kichard Stewart, my AdJntaiU- 
Ueneial, the real, spirit, and perseverance, of hoili the otficers and men of the diflercut regiments 
under my command, line emiiuntly contributed to the success of the expedition, and authorise me 
to reprcM-nt their services as highly ilescrving his Majesty's most graeious appiob^tion.”-— D ispatch . 
— t'2,82(J,S2.'l voluntary eonlribulions in aid ot (he war, beside.s £139,522 15s. lemitted from the 
Btitish Setlleim’nis at Wmgal. — 27. Leave was givin fora Bill to be brought into Parliament for 
contimiing, for a time to be limited, the Act of the 38fh of his Majesty, enabling hi.s Majesty to avail 
himself of the voliintaiy oflieis ot the Biifisli Mililii to serve out of the kingdom. 

December 3. (kipt. 11. S. Dickson, K.N. ol La Victoiieusc, with Major Lawrcll and the Royal 
Rangers, attack Rio Caribe, and (jurapano, destroy the for(.s, and bring off the guns. ** I never saw 
more cool courage displayed than by M.ijor Law rell, Lieut s. Case and M'Renscy, and the sold ieis 
and seamen under their command, hy attacking two foits with 79 men, defended at least by A00.”--~ 
Djsp vti;h.— 29. Provisional Treaty of Subsidy between England and Russia, for employing 45,000 
men against France. 


o BUT Ain , 1798. 

Jan. 1(1. G<*u. Sit John Dulling, K.B. Colonel 37th Foot. 

June Ifj. Mrfjor-Gi'n. William Cro.sbie, Colonel 22d Fwit. 

Aug. 21, Lieut. -Gen. ^ir Ailatn Williamson, K.B. Colonel 72d Foot. 


GAZETTES. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

4 

PUOM NOV. 24 'lO DEC. 25. 

WAR. OFFICE, NOV. 20. 

LONDON GAJCIiTli:, NOV. 27. 

Memorandum. — ^The h. p. of the under-inen- 
tioiiud otliceis has been cancelled from (he 27th 
insl. inclusive, upon their receiving a comimited 
allowance for their commissions: — Stall 8urg. 
Surtees WTlliam Clarence, h. p. ; Licnt. Philip 
Riw‘ Enlwlstlo, h. p. 84th Ft. ; Lieut. Peter Do- 
nald, liiihne, h. p. 90th Ft.; Lieut. Sylvniius 
Jones, h. p. 5th Ft., lAcut. Uoyd lleuiy do 
Kuvynes, h. p. 60lh Ft. • 


FRIDAY, DEC. 11. 

The li. p. ot the utulermeutioned officers has 
been cancelled from the 1 1th inst. inclusive, upon 


their lecciving a commuted allowance for their 
commissions : — Ens. Orlando Charles Tipton, h. p. 
.59lU Ft. ; Fins. William Henry Wilson, li. p, 
39th Ft. ; Ens. Francis Henry Btirslem, h, p. iin 
att, ; Ens. Charles Graham, *h. p. 1st Ft. ; Adjt. 
William M'Cullough, h. p. lOlfd Ft.; Lieut. 
George Henry Layard, ii. p. 89th Ft.; LieiiA. 
Thomas (Jee, h. p. 49Ui Ft.; Lienl. Thomas Mil- 
ward Oliver, h. p. 9'ld Ft. 

Hospital Start. — Dr. Charles Farrel, Brevet 
Inspector of Hospitals, fiom h. p, to be Deputy 
Inspector of Hospitals. 


OFFICE OFWORDNANCE, Dko. 10. 
Erratum in the Cazetie of the 29th of October 
last. — (A)rp5 of III. Eng. — For Gent. Cadet Peter 
H. WTight, to be Second Lieut., read Gent. Cadet 
Petei Robert Wright, to he, &c. 


* The total suppression of the rehclliuii, which the decisive action at \ inegar Hill gave reason to 
Irxpect, was for a time retaided by the arrivarof this force. 

I t Ninety six I'rench officers, including Gens. Humbert, Sarazin, and Fontaine, 740 non-commit- 
woned oflicers and coldiers, and 100 horses were taken. 
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GAZETTES. 


WAR-OFFICE, Dj£c. 14. 

TUESDAY, DEC. 15. 

‘id Uegt. Life Gds. — James Ogilvy Fairlle, 
Cent, to be Cornet, ami Sub-Lieut, by p. "vice 
Franklen, who ret. 

Rl. Kegt. Horse Cdis. — Corporal Carter Fair- 
brother, to be Qnartermas. vice Speed, who ret. 
upon full-pay. 

5th Regt. Dr. Gds.— Taciit. John Lewis Hamp- 
ton, to be Capt. by p. \ice Hay, who ret. ; Coi- 
net Charles James Radclylle, to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Hampton ; Francis I'ariiell Hovenden, Cent, 
to be Cornet, by p. vice Radcljfie. 

l8t Regt. Drs. — Lieiil.-Cen. Lord Robert Ed- 
ward Henry Somerset, K.C.B. from I7th Lt. Drs., 
to be Colonel, vice Cen. Cartli, d<*c. 

71h Regt. Lt. Drs. — To be Captains — C.apt. 
Charles Crespigny Vivian, from li. p. vice .iaines 
Winsloe l^hilips, who exo. re. the liilf. ; Capt. 
Sir Simeon Hciuy Stuait, R tit. fiom h. j). <i(h Lt. 
Dis., vice Robert Pringle, who exc. re. the dill. 

lOtli Lt. Drs. — Capt. Tliomas NVilli.iin (>ilianl, 
from li. p. 7th Dr. Cd.s. to he ('apt. vice Lord 
James Fita-Roy, wlio exc. le. the dal. 

17th Lt. Drs.— Major-Cell. Sir John F.llej, 
K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice Lord R. L. 11. So- 
meiset, app. to the command ol iM Drs. 

2d Regt. Foot.— Major .lohn MacMahon, fioin 
5Utli Ft. to be Major, vice VV suing, who cxc. 

4th Ditto. — Lieut. James (Jordon, to he Capt. 
by p. vice Tsiichk*, who let,; Ln«, 'J’lios. Pamue, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Cordon; Homy Zouch, 
Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Faiinee. 

l.'jth Ditto. — John llainilton Gray, Gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice O’Crady, prom. 

17th Ditto. — Capt. James William Xioiiverie, 
to be Major, by p. vice Hachlan, who let. ; C.ipt. 
I'hilip Macpher.<*on, from li. p, to be Capt. viee 
Bouverie; Ens. John H. Allcz, to be Lieut, by j, 
viee Dcs Voeux, prom. ; John Rose Holden, Gent, 
to be Ens. by p. vice Alle/. 

22d Ditto. — Capt. Pliilip George Wrouglilon, 
from h. p. to be Capt, vice William Abraham Le 
Mesnricr, who exc. re. tne difl. 

2fhli Ditto. — Lieut. James Sweeney, from h. p. 
New' South AVsiles \ et. Comps, to be Lieut, vice 
(Jarthew, whose app. lisis not taken place. 

odth Ditto. — Lieut. Cliarles Montagu Burrows, 
from Rl. Afiican Colonial Corps, to be Lieut, 
vice Smith, prom. • 

37th Ditto, — Capt. John Rtitleilge Kell, to lie 
Major, by p. vice Bruce, who ret. ; Lieut. W il-''^ 
liam Cuninghame, to be Capt, by p. vice Kell; 
F,ns. Edward WTUis, to bo Lieut, by p. vice Cun- 
inghame ; W^iUiam Smelt, (lent, to be Ens. by p. 
vice Willis. 

39th Ditto, — Ens. John Willock, from h. p 3d 
Ft. to be Ens. vice Nathaniel Held, who cxc. 

fiOlh Ditto. — Lieut. JohnFo}, to be Capt. by 
p. vice K>le,who ret. ; Ensign William L. Tudor, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Foy; Ceoige^^ Foskett, 
Gent, to be Eos. by i>. vice Tudor. 

6l8t Ditto.— Stall’ Snrg. James Dickie Millar, 
from Ii. p. to be Surg. vice Ricketts, who has ret, 
fioin tile service. 

.'i9tli Ditto, — jVTajor Henry W aring, troui 2d Ft. 
to be Major, vice MacMahon, who exc. 

cut Ditto, — Assist.-Surg. John Molyueiix, from 
h. p. Rl. African Corps, to be Assist.-Surg. 


G4th Ditto.— Lieut. Hugh Davidson, from h. p. 
to be Lieut, vice Alex, John M'Pherson, who e.xc. 
rec. the dift. 

66th Ditto. — Lijput.-Gen. Sir William Anson, 
K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice Gen, Nicholls, dec. 

Ceylon Regiment. — Lient.-Ool. Charlo.s Ardi. 
Maralestcr, from h. p. to be Tdeut. -Colonel, vice 
Bird, dec. ; W^illiain Englifh FilzEdward Barnes, 
Gent, to be Lieut, without p, vice Riddy prom. 

r»attached. — Lieut. Heniy Des Vteux, trom 
17th Ft. to be Capt. of Inf. by p. ; Ens. Thomas 
O’Giady, from 15lh Ft. to be Lieut, of Inf. by p. 

FRIDAY, DKC. 18. 

10th Regt. Lt. Drs, — Lieut. Robert Giffoid, to 
be Capl. by p. vice T. W. Gitfaid, wlio ret.; 
Coi . Dmicoiiibe I’vrke, lo be l/ieiit* by p. vice 
Giffard; John Rowley, Gioit. to be Cur. by p. 
viee l^yrke 

1st Regt. Foot. — Fayin. Win. Granville Sharp, 
fiom Rl, African Colonial Coips, to be J^ayiii. 
vice Grant. 

20 Ditto.— Lieut. Jas. Palmer, trom h. p. RL 
\ork Rangel s, to be Litut. vice Stepliens, app. 
to Rifle Brigade. 

2‘2<l Ditto. — Lieut, .lolm A. MacKey to be Capt. 
by p. vice W'^iouglitoti, wlio let. ; Ens. Robert 
Rayly, to lie J.ieut. bv ji. vice Mackey; John 
Clnlmcis, Gem. to be IJiis. by p. vice Bayly. 

33d Ditto.— Lieut. Hugh .Massy, from 99lh Ft. 
to be Lieut, vice Doinsby, app. to th<* 91 sf Foot. 

42d Ditto. — C.tpf. II mill Andiew Fraser, to be 
Major with«,ut )>. vice Maleolm, dec,; Lieut. Do- 
mild M‘Kay, to be (Japt. vice Fi eer; Ens. Colin 
Campbell, to he laeiil. vice M*Kay, 

'Ifith Ditfo. — Tliomas W'm, Riemuer, Gent, to 
be Ens. hy p. viie Sweeting, who lit. 

47tli Ditto-— Lieut. Hem y W'm. Egerton W’^ai 
bill ton, Irom 6Uth Foot, to he Liem. vice Atherton, 
prom. 

Ihlh Ditto — Ens. Gordon Shelly Tidy to be 
Li'-iit. hy p. vice Finly, who let.: John Massy, 
Gent, to be Ens, by p. vice Tidy. 

03(1 Ditto. — Lieut. -Col. I'laucih Baltcrsby, from 
b p. tobe Lieut. -Col. vice Holman Cu-stance, who 
exc. r. the dirt. 

09th Ditto. — Lieut. .l(;hn O’Meara, from 2d 
W’est India Regt. to be Lieut, vue Waibuitou, 
app, to 47ili Foot. 

74th Ditto.— I.ivul, 'I liomas O’Crady, from h. p. 
to be Lient. vice (Jcuige Gore, who ea^l. r. the 
dirt. 

83d Ditto. — Major lion. Henry DtimLns, to be 
Lient.-GoL by p. vice Collier, who ret.; Capt. Ho- 
tel Trydcll,lo be Major hy p. vice Dundas; Lieut. 
Joliu Harrisou, to be Capt. by p. vice Trydell ; 
Ems. Henry Stephen (Jeorge Bowies, to be Lieut, 
by p. viee H.iriison ; Hon. Robert ClilTord, to be 
I'hiK. by p. vice llowleb. 

noth Ditto. — Lieut. ^V^l. Henry Rogers, from 
h. p. Caiie Regt. to he I/ieut. vice M.issy, app. to 
33d Foot. 

9l»i Ditto. — IJeni. Win. Wilson Hornsby, from 
33d Foot, to be laeut. vice Richard Webb Fos- 
key, W'ho ret. upon h. p. Cape Regt, 

97th Ditto. — Rrevet-Majoi John Tyler, to be 
Major by p. v ire Fattisou, prom. ; Lient. Fred. 
Contai t Barlow, to be Capt. by p. vice Tyler ; 
Ens. Cliarles Nagel, to be I4eut. by p, vice Bar- 
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lovr ; John Gillow, Gent, to be £ns. by p. vice 
Nagel. 

Ritle Brigade.— Lieut. Francis Hearle Stephens, 
from *20111 Foot, to be Lieut, vice Kobcrt Bering, 
who ret. upon h. p. Royil York Rangers. 

2d West India llegt. — Lieut. Colin Buchanan, 
from li. p. Royal York Rangora, to be Lieut, vice 
O'Meara, app. to the 69th Foot. 

Unattached. — Major Alcxitiidcr Hope Fnttison, 
from 97th Foot, to be Lieut.>Col. of Infantry, by 
p.— 'file under-mentioned Lieut, actually serving 
upon f. )). in a Rcgl. of the Line, whose commis- 
sion is dated in the jear 1 Si 1, has accepted prom, 
upon h. p. according to the Ceiu ral Order of 27th 
Bcc. 16‘i(} : To be Capl. of Intantry, without p. 
Lieut. John Atherton, lioin the 47th Fool. 

Memoranda. — ^I’he under inontioned otficer has 
been allowed to retire from the Service, by the 
sale ol an Unattached Lieut.-Cidonelcy. — UeuL- 
Coi. Henry Cov, of the Royal Marines. 

Iflt Uegt. of Rl. Surit-y Mililia.— 'Thomas George 
Carey 1‘iley, Ksq. to be Capt. 

Rl. Mid liOthian Yeoinam>, — Major Lord FJcho, 
to be Lieut.-('ol. \ice Sir John Hope, prom.; 
Kail of Morton, to be Major, vice Lord Elchu, 
piom, ; Lieut. John Honar, to be Capt. vice W. 
Young Henies, iva. ; Cor. Win. R. Ramsay, to 
be ditto, Mee Sir Francis Walker Druinmoiid, 
les. ; Lieut. Adam H.iy, to be ditto, vice Robert 
Cockbiirn, res. ; Lieut. Ih'ler lla»isay,to be ditto, 
vice 'Iboiiias Newton, le?.; James Walkei Dnuu- 
niond, (Jent. to be Coi. vice ILiiiisay, pi<iiu. 

I’uinAY, nn. . 25. 

HI. Hegt. Horse (Ids.— Second Ideul. lion. W. 
F. Cow pel, Ironi the Ceylon Hcgt.tobe Comet, by 
j). vice H. S. (JastoitiiKs who let. 

6lh Hegt. Ors. — Seij. F. M‘ Dowell, to be 
Guartennasl. vice Dickson, dec. 

71h Hegt. Lt. Dis. — Lieut. Cliiislopher Towei, 
to be ('apt. tiy p. vue Sii i^ttieon Heiity Stnait, 
who ret.; Com«*t Tliilip Thomas Herbeit Wjke- 
ham, to he Lieut, by p, vice Towei ; Seijt. Major 
Thomas I'ateison, to be Adjt. with the rank of 
Coi net. vice 'J’ower. 

Hull Lt. Dr.s,— Lieut. William Oct.Tvms W.'ird, 
tioiu 12th Ft. to be Lieut, vice Yatideleui, who 
e\c. 

Isl Hegt. Foot.— Fns. John Gray Wilson, to 
lie Lieut, without p. vice William Mmiio Mae- 
ken/ae, dec.; Fiedeiick Augustus We^hcrall, 
Gent, to he Eiis. vice Wilson. 

12th Ditto. — Lieut. Giorgo Yandeleiir, from 
loth Lt. J)rs. to be Lieut, vice Ward, who exc. 

24th Ditto. — Assist. Surg. Fercy Fitzpatrick, 
from h. p. Slat Ft. to be Assist-Surg. vice O’Toole, 
ret. upon h. p, 

25th Ditto, — T.ieut. AVilliam Dean, fioin ret. 
list of 1st Rl. Vetf Battalion, to be Paymast. vice 
Martin Macleod, who reverts to his former h. p. 

Ceylon Regiment. — William Dickson, Gent, to 
be Second Lieut, by ]>. vice Cowper, app. to the 
Rl. Horse Gds. 


Memorandum.— The half-pay of the undcr-mcn- 
tioned officers has been cancelled from the 25Ui 
Inst. Inclusive, upon their receiving a commuted 
allowance for their commissions:— Ens. Hon, 
George Francis Robert Harris, b. p« unatt. ; 
Lient. Thomas John Neill, h. p, unatt; Ens. 
Owen Wynn Grey,*h. p. rth Garrison Battalion ; 
Lieut. Joseph Atkinson, h. p. dSth Ft. ; Lieut 
Henry Ross Lewin, h. p. 70th Ft. ; Lieut. Henry 
Bouthillier, h.p. Canadian Yoltigeurs ; Ens. Tliomas 
Lewen, h. p. 30th Ft. ; Cornet Peter Nicholas de 
Carteret, h. p. 12th Lt. Drs. ; Ens, Nathaniel 
Reid, h. p. 3d Ft. ; Ens. Henry Dely, h. p. 87tU 
Ft. ; Lieut. Beauch.i.mp Colclongh Urquhart, h. p. 
7l8t Ft. ; Ens. Edward Noel, b. p. unatt. ; Lieut. 
William Henry Bourne, h. p. 2lst Ft. ; Ens. 
Carden Teriy Williams, h. p. 92fl Ft 
Staffordshire Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
— Lieut.-Col. Edward John Lilllelon, Esq. to be 
Lieut.-Col.-Coinmandaiit, vice Monckton, res, ; 
Major Thomas Viscount Anson, to be Lient.-Col. 
vice Littleton, prom. ; Capt. Edwanl Monckton, 
to be Majui, vice Viscount Anson, prom. 


CHANGES IN STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 

laeut-Col. Churchill, h. p. to be Aid-de-Canip 
to Lieut.-Gen, Sir E. Barnes, Governor of Ceylon. 

Major Duiidas, HI. Art. to be Mil. Sec. to 
Lieut. -Gen. Sir L. Cole, Governor of the (lape of 
Good Hope, 

Major R. Macdonald, li. p. to be Aid-dc-Camp 
to Major-Gen. Sir John Keane, Lieut.-Governor 
of Jamaica. 

Surg. Short, to be Surg. to the Forces, in the 
Biistol District, vice Surg. Hilson, 

Col. F. Cockbiirn, 2d West India Regt. to be 
Superintendent at Honduras, vice Major-Gen, E<L 
ward Codd, dec. 

KOVAL ARTILLERY APPOINTMENTS. 

Lieut.-Col. Gamble, to be Princijial C'oinman- 
daiit uf the Ordnance Department at Malta, vice 
the Hon. (’ol. G.ardencr. 

Lieiit.-Col. Power, to command the Northern 
District, Ireland, vice Licut.-Col. Armstrong. 

Lieut.-Col. Lloyd, to the Chief command of the 
Rl. Art. at the (’ape of Good Hope, vice Lieut. 
Stokes. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

Capt. Hustler commands the HI. Engineers in 
Dublin, until a successor is appointed to the late 
Lieiit.-Gcn. Fyers.* 

A considerable reduction in the Staff of the 
West Indies has lately taken place, which includes 
Ist Assistant-Adjiitaiit-General, 2d Assistant, and 
Ist Deputy - As.sistant - Quarter - Master - General ; 
and two Majors of Brigades, one atDemerata,an(i 
the other j^t Antigua. 

► ♦ Major-Gen. Pilkington. not Col. Dartiford, is 
expected to succeed General Fyers as chief of the 
Engineer Department in Ireland- 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept, 15th. At Ellen^s Lodge, near Inverness, 
the Lady of Claudius Shaw, Esq. late of the Royal 
Artillery, of a daughter. ^ 

Nov. 22. At Portsmouth, the lady of Lieut. 
Thomas Carey, R.N. of a son. 

Nov. 26tli. At Belmont, near Cork, the Lady 
of Mi^or Clarke, 46ih llegimeiit, of a son. 

At Richmond Barracks, Dublin, the Lady of 
W. Bampfield, Surgeon 32d Regiment, of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 5th. At Castlebar, Ireland, the Lady of 
Capt. A. Davis, 15th Regiment, of a daughter. 

Dec. 9lh. At Portsea, the Lsuly of Lieut. S. P. 
Pritchawl, R.JS. Agent for Transports, of a sou. 

Dec. 9th. At WicktMiii, Hants, the Lady of 
Lient. Wainwright, R.N. of a son. 

In Sloaiie Street, London, flu; Lady of Lient. 
John BioofI, Cftth Regiment, of a son. 

At Teignmouth, the Lady of Lieut.-Cen. Slade, 
of Marsell House, Somersetshire, of a son. 

Dec. 13th. The Lady of Mr. William Harris, 
Purser, H.N. of a daughter. 

At Mouslej’^-Hurst House, tlie Lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Dudley St. lA‘ger Hill, of a daughter. 

At Huntingdon Lodge, Dumfriesshire, the l^ady 
of Capt. Lennock, R.N. of a son. 

At the Grove, Susses:, the Lady of Capt. Dixie, 
R.N. of a daughter. 

At Maidstone, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Tod, of a 
son. 

Dec. 19th. The Lady of Lieut. 0. Snell, of his 
Majesty’s Ship Gloucester, of a daugliiar. 

Dec. 20th. At StoneliouK', the Lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Baiiibridge, of a son. 

Dec. 23d, At Ryde, the Lady of Capt. Ijork, 
R.N. of a son. 

Dec. 23<1. In London, the Lady of Capt. H. 
Barkley Henderson, of the Bengal Army, of a 
son. 

MARRIED. 

Nov. 18th. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lieut. W. C. Webber, R.N. to Catherine, only 
daughter of the late Col. George Mason. 

Nov. 18th. Lient. Charles Witham, R.N. to 
Jane, third daughter of John Hoy, Esq. of Stoke 
by Nayland, Snftolk. 

Nov. 2l8t. At Sidmoutft, Capt. James Wins- 
loe Phillipps, of the 7tb Hussars, son of the Lite 
TliomasrPhilllpps, Esq. of Collepriest, Devon, to 
Catherine Aurora, only daughter of the late Col. 
James A. Kirkpatrick, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service, formerly resident at Hyder- 
abad. 

Nov. 23d. At Weymouth, Lieut. Robert Hol- 
den, 4th Dragoon Guards, to Margaret cldestdaugh- 
ter of the late Col. Wardell, of Belvdllerc, Wey- 
mouth. 

Nov. 25th. At Newport, Isle of Wight, Licuf^ 
Hewitt, R.N. to Miss Barlow. 

At ISdlaston, Capt. Richard Graves Polwhele, 
,tHon, East India Company’s Madras Artillery, 
to Lonisa Frances, only daughter of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Greville, of Wiurftone Grove, Derbyshire. 

At Falmouth, Capt, W. H. Champion, of the 
55th Regiment, to F'anny fourth daughter of Henry 
Williams, Esq. 


Dec. 1st. At Flymouth, Major W. Elliott, of 
the 29th Regiment, to ^iss Mbore. 

Dec. 9. In l.a>ndon, Commander Henry Bole- 
ter, R. N. to Miss H. Bellingham, niece of the 
late Sir W. Bellingham, Bart. 

In London, Captain John Blenkinsopp Conlson, 
Grenadier Guards, eldest son of Colonel Coolson, 
of Blenkinsopp, in the county of Northumber- 
land, to Juliana Elizabeth, only child of the late 
Rev. Edward Dawkins, of Portni.an-Hqnare. 

At Gloucester, Major Buck, of the 98th Regi- 
ment, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edmund 
S'andy.s Lechinere, Esq. late of Horefoid. 

Dec. 1.5th. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Capt. J. W. Cuthbort, 2d Life Guards, to the 
Hon. Jane Graves. 

Lieut. Dawson Warren, R.A. to Elizabeth Sa- 
rah, second daughter of Win. Stockley, Esq. of 
Corkatih, county of Dithliii. 

Dec. *i2d. At Weymouth, Major-Gen. Cole, to 
Ann Sheke, daughter of flu- late Rev. S. Payne, 
Rector of Wyke anil Portland. 

Ill Twiondon, Lieut. -(’ol. Craigie, of tlie Ferry- 
bank, Fife, to Harriet, widow of tlie late Lieiit.- 
tJen. Macintyre, ot the Bengal Artillery. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 20th, 1820. Lieut.-Col. Ditinas, of late 
Royal Invalids, Be\erlcv, Yoikshiie. 

June 9th. iViajor Lamont, 49th h'oot, on board 
the Royal George, on passage from India. 

CAPTAINS. 

Oct. 24th, 1828. Temple, 14th Foot, on board 
the Euphrates, ou liis passage to Kuroja*. 

April 10th, 1829. Mylius, Ceylon Regiment, 
Ceylon. 

Oct. 15tb, Thompson, half-pay, 87th Foot. 

Nov. 16th. Aintel, half-pay, 94th Foot, Guern- 
sey. 

Aug. 21th. De Qan, half-pay, Sicilian Regi- 
ment, Warendorf, Westphalia. 

Mann 26th. Lieut. Simpson (Adj.), 49th Foot, 
Berhampore, Bengal. 

Cornet Soiithbrook, half-pay 23d Dragoons, 

QtJ A R TEIl-M ASTERS. 

Oct. 3d. H. Smith, half-pay, IStli Dragoons, 
and Peudennis l>ocal Militia. 

Marcii 3d. Clarke, half-pay, Somerset Feucible 
Cavalry, Sibsey, Lhicoln. 

July 31st. Chaplain Carter, half-pay, 105tli 
Foot, Muuntfield, Sussex. 

October 28th. Dcputy-Inspectoi Cruinpe, half- 
pay, Maidstone. 

SURGEONS. 

Sept. 13th. Jones, late half-pay, Onlnattce 
Medical Department, St. DoginelJ’s. 

Nov. 6th. Slow, half-pay, Royal Horse Guards, 
London. 

Deputy-Purveyor J. Mould, half-pay. 

Ijately in Scotland, Sir John Reid, Bart. Super- 
annuated Commander, R.N. 

Mr. Alexander M*Coy, Purser, R.N. 

In London, Lieut. J. C. Tucker, R,N. 

In Loudon, Mr. M‘Leod, late Assistaut-Snr- 
geoii of hiijMajesty’s ship, Druid. 

At Bath, Lieut. J. Mendenson, R.N. 

Dec. 6th. At Dinau, in France, Commander 
John Gardiner M’Brid<‘ M'Klilop, R.N. (1814). 
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At Banlehan, County of Cork, in the eisi year of Dec. 14th. Ai Blrkin, near Ferrybridge, Lieut., 
a age, Lieut-Gen. Richard O' Donovan, late of Col. William Smith, of the lat West York MlUtla. 
e 0th Dragoonl. Major*G«in. Richard O'Dotio- Dec. 15th. At Windsor, aged dO, John Kinsey, 
in wa^appointed a Cornelia the 6th Dragoons, Esq. formerly Lteatenant>Colonel of the 1st or 
1 1760. He served on the Continent from Ist Royal Dragoons. 

pril, 1704, to the 81st Dec. 1705, and was present Dec. 15th. At Bronipton, Major>Gen« Edward 
: all the principal actions wherein tlie British Codd. 

riny was engaged. The 14th June, 1813, he rose Dec. 20th. In Berkeley Square, Gen. Lord 
► the rayk of Major-General. Charles Fltaroy, of Wicken, Mortliamptondiire, 

Dec. 3d. At bis house in Chichester, in the Colonel of the 48th Regiment. 

3th year of his age, General Oliver Nicholls, Licut.-Gen. H. Bingham, of the 3d Foot. — 
Colonel of the 66ih Regiment. General Nicholls Licat.-Gen. Bingham entered the service on the 
lUered the service on the 22d of November, 1756, 5th of Oct. 1787, as an Flnstgn in the iTth Regi- 
s an Ensign in the 1st Keginient of Foot, and ment of KiK>t, and obtained in May 1700, a Lieu, 
ras appointed on the 4tii of March, 1760, a Lieu- tenancy and the Adjutancy. He raised a coinpa- 
cnaiU. He went in 1768 to (^ihraltar, was pio- ny in May 1703, in Ireland, with which he was 
aotwi on the 23d of June, 1773, to a company, sent to Chatham, where it was drafted. He was 
nd returned in 1775 to England. He went out promoted, on the Slst of Oct. 1793, to a company 
o the West Indies in 1780, and served on boaid in the 102(1 Foot; to a Majority in Feb. 1705, and 
he fleet till the capture of St. Enstatius, when he to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy on the 16th of Sept, 
vas employed by the late Sir John Yaughan, to 1795. The regiment was drafted the 24th of Sept, 
nspect and report upon the books of those who following, and this officer remained unattached 
tyled themselves English merchants ; he after- till placed on half pay in the beginning of 1708. 
vards was sent liume with ids leport to tlie Se- He was sent, in July 1798, to Alderney, to take 
;retary of State. He obtaitu'd on the 1 tth of the command of the forces stationed tliere, and 
March, 1781, a Majoiity in his regiment; was remained till July 1799, when he was placed on 
promoted in Feb. 178^, to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy; the full pay of the 0th West India Regiment, and 
ind in June 17«7, was removed to the 4r»tli Rcgi- removed in August to tlie 9th Foot. He embark- 
uent of Infantry. He (‘inb.irked in March 1789, od on the 1st of Aug. and joined the expedition 
o join his regiment in the West Indies; ami under Sir Jame.s Fulteney, and afterwards that 
mmiiiandcd the troops in the Island of Grenada under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, He returuetl in 
aearly three years, under General Matthew, then December to Lisbon, and in March, 1801, to Eng- 
Coinmander-in-(yhiet in the West Indies. He re- land. He w'as again placed ou half-pay on the 
ceivod on the ist of March, 1704, the rank of Co- 24th of Oct. 1802, and W'as appointed on the 0th 
lonel in the army ; returned in the same year to July, 1803, to the 3d Foot. He obtained, on the 
England, and embarked again in December for 25lh of Sept. 1803, the rank of Colonel, abd on 
the West Indies, wliere he wa.s .ip|)ointed Briga- the 25th ot July, 1804, was placed on the Umne 
clier-General, and also tjuai ler-Master-Goneral, Stall', on which he continued till the 24th June » 
lie was sent immediately after to the l.sland of 1806. He was appointed in 1808 to the Staff in 
Grenada, then in a state of insurrcctum, and .sue- Ireland, and remained there till the 25th May, 
cceded in restonng that eoloiiy tf prder and trail- 1809, when he was removed to the Staft' at Malta, 
quillity. He was appointed on the 20lh of May, He was snbhequcntly employed on the Staff’ of the 
1795, Colonel of the 4tli West India Regiment ; Sussex di.'^lrict. He was raised on the 25th July, 
obtained on the 3d of May. 1796, the rank of ]\Ia- 1810, to the rank of Major-General, and on the 

jor-General, and wa.s placed on the Stafl of tlie 4th of June, 1614, to that of Lieiitenant-GeiicraL 
West Indies, After suhduiiig the rebellion in Dec. 24th. At Poriobello, N.B. Vice-Admiral 
Grenada, he returned to England, and was ap- F'raser, aged 82. 

pointed to the Home Start, in which he con- Capt. Quilliam, whose death we recorded in 
tinued till he was removed to the Staff of the our last number, was a singular instance of those 
Ea.st Indies, and sabse(}iiently to the chief com- freaks of forlmic railed “ luck.’* He was brought 
rtaiul at Bombay. He recidved, on the 25th of by Sir E. Gower from before the mast— -pi*©- 
Sept. 1803, the rank of Lieutenant-General, affd moted to a lieutenancy, because two were v^nt- 
roturned to England. He was next placed on the iug in the Triumph— made upwards of j£5000 
Staff of the Kent district, was appointed ou the Frliw* Money almost imineiUately after* by the 
loth of July, 1807, Colonel of the 54lh Foot, was capture of a Spanish Treasure ship, ou the ITth 
removed on the .3d of August, 1808, to the 66th Oct. 1799, by the Ethalion Fripte, of which he 
Regiment, and was raised on the 4lh of June, was Third Lieutenant — was accidentally on board 
1818, to the rank of General. the Victory at Trafalgar, and through Nelson’s 

Dec. 7th. Suddenlj^ at his residence in the death, superseded the followers, and jumped at 
Islam! of Jersey, Philip Pipon, Esq. Gaptaiii in once to Post Captain. 

tb« Royal Navy, aged 58, after a short illness of We have great pleasure in contradicting 

eight days* duration. the report of the death of Lleut.-Col. Nicholls, 

A t T* /ci Stowell Lodge, Wilts, the Civil Governor of Ferpando Po, which we 

Ar^iral Sir George Montague, O.C.B. aged 80. inserted in our last on the auUliority of a Country 
Dec. 11th. At his te.it in Hampshire, Lieut.- Newspaper, and which was stated to have taken 

Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, G.C.B.,0,H.C.,R.T.S., place on the 14lh of September last. Letters 
and Colonel of the 3d Regiment of Foot. • written by Colonel Nicholls on the 20th of Sept. 

At his house, Athole Crescent, Edinburgh, Col. have been received, at which time he had -per- 
t Douglas Hunter Knox, of the Hon. East fectly recovered from the fev8r, and was In good 

tnaia Company's Service. health. 
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METEOEOLOOICAL REGISTEB^ 

.EM AT THE^BSEHVATOEY OE CAPT. W. H. SMYTH,. AT OBWOBD. 


1 '8lEV‘j^Mtrmein«tec. 

^ 

1829* Mwlm. Minim. 

0 1 44-2 39-0 ' 

5 2 48'0 39-6 

^ 3 44-0 •11’4 

M 4 47-6 43’8 . 

^ 5 61-0 44*-8 

j 6 49-3 46*0 

^ 7 49 0 44-8 

0 8 SO-0 41-8 

5 9 44-8 41-6 


^ 10 48-0 42-3 

g 11 49-5 43-0 

7^ 12 50*1 42*5 

5 13 Sl-0 43-1 

1^ 14 60-1 44-2 

0 15 49-0 43-1 

16’ 43*2 40*8 

^ 17 43*5 37*2 

g 18 40-6 37*6 

^ 19 40-0 34-2 

^ 20 41*6 33*0 

21 42-0 31*2 

Q 22 3^*4 ^4*0 

]) 23 34*5 

^ 24 41*3 31 '5 

g 25 37*0 33*0 

^ ^ 38*3 35*0 

g 27 40*0 37-5 

^ 28 40*6 37-2 

0 29 40*8 37*8 

]) 30 41*2 37-0 


Thermo. Hj 
laches. Itefteea. 1 

29-83 42-1 ■ 
29-85 45-0 
29-87 44-0 
29-44 47-6 
29-76 49-2 
^29-67 48-3 
29-69 48-0 • 

1 29-74 44-3 
129-81 44-1 
29-80 48-0 
29-78 48-8 
29-84 49-0 
29-90 49-2 
29-80 48-0 
29-71 49-0 

29- S4 43-2 

30- 03 39-6 
30-09 40-5 
30-09 40-0 
30-09 40-2 
29-98 32 
29-50 38-4 
29-52 38-5 ! 

, 29-40 35-0 

I * ,29-52 36-2 
I 29-63 36-4 
i 29-66 40 0 
S 29:58 40-5 
1 29-60 40-8 

S 29-62. 41-2 


FluTia* Etapom-J 
mater 1 toe [ 
Xnohm* 1 laches, t 


at 8 P.M. 


•080 N.W. fr. ga. beautiful dav, 
*050 N.WAtoS.W.fr.brz.dcsqually 
•050 S.W. cloudy aud tlireatenipg. 
•080 S.S.W. fresh steady breeze. 
•100 S.W. It. br. clouds mounting. 
•010 S.W.byW.Agalfedrivmgsand. 
•010 S.W.toN.W.steadybr.bl.wr. 
*016 W.byN. fresh brz* & cloudy. 
•020, W .S. W .gl. abating cl. lie high . 
•020 N.W . fresh brz. clouds rising. 
•020 W.S.W. blowing fi*esh. 

*020 S.W . It. br, cloudy throughout. 
•020 S. W.lt.winds&unifrm.cloudy . 
*060 N.W. fr- br. & st|ually, threat. 
•080 N.byE. gale, wr. very chang. 
•090 E.N.E.fr.br.withpassingclds. 
•050 N. W. blowing fresh. I 

•050 N.lt.br.veryfinewith few elds. 
.... i W.lt.br.fineaft.hazccld.away.l 
W- by N . haze soon dissipated. 
S.W.lt. airs,hazedid notcl.up. 
N.E. fr. ga. elds, low & hazy. 
•100 N. by E. hard gale. 

ice N. still a gale, &lessbluc sky. 
.... N.E. light breezes, snow. 

.... E.N . E. It. airs, some snow thd 
•010 N. W. nearly calm, thick fog 
•020 W.byS.U.airs&calins,veryfog 
•020 S. W . nearlycalin ,exceed.fogg;] 
•010 NNE.lt.airs,cld8anonotottOU! 
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TUB MABOON , 

Tub hi^toried d^taeh^d vei^ieb^ aqd tlbe {^mo* 

nal narratives of individual officei^s iMad men* of which we ai^d ^ni^bled 
to give so many interesting spedmens in the P^nited Service Jetirital, 
have all the elements of <he old heroic toles^ with the additk^ df 
humanity and regulated feelings of cmlined life, and with tnat hmt 
spirit of military gallantry and pride, which is justly the glory of tSe 
present age. The partisan wsftfare in the revbiutlottary contest of 
America is replete with interest^ but the attei^imi of Sutope ha$ been 
more recently absorbed by the Guerilla exploits df the Tyrol, and 
the Peninsula. There is, however, updn a Waf aus^taincd 

by savages against disciplined trodps, in a manner raoVe osttraerd!-* 
nary than any with which we are acquainted. aliude to4b6 

Maroon war of Jamaica. The Maroons were totally ign&rant of coiin- 
bined movements and discipUne ; they were not commanded by men 
of education, capable of imparting the latter and comprehending the 
former ; nor were they stimulatea by patriotism, or made en^uslasts 
by religion. In all these respects they were totally diderent tronr the 
Guerillas. Thcir waf was produced solely by a love of plunder/ and of 
a life alternating between the most ^erpid indoleiKje apd the most 
daring enterprise, to obtain the necessaries of exiole^^. "^Thcy -^had no 
cannon, nor cavalry ; their arms consisl^edof swoT4aand innsket& without 
bayonets, but with these they effected what is almost iucr<^(Hble. 

The white and the slav^ population M ^amalua foriped a mere belt, 
extending round th^ coasts. The interior of the island is « mountain- 
ous scene of wild and savage nature. It abounds with immense rocks# 
with rugged acclivities, and often with sides absolutely perpendlcdW* 
In these rocks there are h^suresand sgptll glens of lug,u^aUt 

herbage, presenting, perhaps, the most romantic and subiiine scenei^ 
in the worid. .The whole interior of the isUnd abounded in immense 
forest trees, or was covered with bru^wood^ and with a glgatitic herb* 
age, capable of concealing any num^ of men. T^ie thorny brambles 
often rendered whole tracts of country impassallle, except tC the 
roons, who out narrow passages throUj^h them, or who^ their hands 
and knees, could travel underneaAi them for miles. 'iTiefa subj^by- 
riiiths, intricate, tortuousi and dangerous in the extreme, ha^^heeu 
made by the wild hogs, and throogli them the Mavoon^ travelled upo^l 
all- fours, until coming to an openings tb^ir^uneJrririg in psJ^eta'^ picked 
off our videttes and sentries, and totally destroyed atir outposts,* ,wit£*» 
out our men seeihg tli^ enemy by whom they wefe mcrideed^. 

It is obvious ’that Uo country CcJUid be more faVi0ii\ra1l>le«to U^iarii^ 
warfare. In the centte of the Island, from east lo fUbr 'thaeo 
parallel dines of glens, called dbckpits. ' ^h^^cb^p^radlel, natural 
basins were bounded by stupendous rocks# an*d cOf^unicated jvith 
each other by fissures, irregular, narrow, The 

rocks fencing the cockpit^ to the south were almost inaccmible 
every place, whilst .thoeSe to the. north wqre alisblptely p^rpendioulen 
Host of these cockpits abounded with majestic* trees, ana the soil,“^wa<p 
tered by innumerable rills, way luxuriant in the* extreme. ^ "* 

'pie Hktoon&Vere the descendiants of Jkhe abji^igtpal inhabitautii^^ 
and of negriies who had fled from^the& Spanish masters into the^ 

U. S. JovKK^^ No# 14. 1^130.. 
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rior, when we captured the island in 1655., Their numbers had been 
increased by runaway slaves of every description, but particularly )3y 
the restless, brave, and ferocious African tribe of* the Coromanlees. 
Amoi.^g the Marot^ps was a class with jet black complexions and regu- 
lar handsome features. The whole tribe of Maroons, however, were 
tall, well made, and athletic ; and when the Duke of Kent, after their 
surrender and shipment to Halifax, inspected them, he pronounced 
them the most extraordinarily line body of men he had almost ever seen. 
Their feats of strength and agility surprised our officers. They could 
climb trees like monkeys, and could ascend rocks, and bound from crag 
to crag, where our most active soldiers could not approach. Their 
keenness of eye was most extraordinary ; and so acute was their sense 
of hearing, that with their ears to the ground, they wpuld detect our 
movements at a distance, at which theirs to us were totally inaudible. 
Patient of hunger and fatigue, they could select nutritious roots and 
herbs from the many whicii in that climate were deemed poisonous; 
whilst our ignorance prevented our discriminating the one from the 
other, and consequently deprived us of the use of all. Almost every 
man possessed a rifle, fowling-piece, or musket, and their accuracy at 
fire was proved by the sequel to be superior to any thing on record. 

Their first Chief, Cud joe, had carried on a regular war against us, 
until his name became the vexation of our officers and the terror of 
every Avhite inhabitant. At length we obtained froni the Mosquitoe 
shore, a body of semi-savages, IMulattoevS, Indians, and Africans, called 
Black Shots. These men, under an English adventurer, named James, 
fought the Maroons in their own style, but with very inferior success. 
The ferocity of the war, and the cruelties practised upon the white in- 
habitants, are incfedible. At length, by the aid of these Black Shots, 
and at an enormous expense of lives, we penetrated to the vicinity of 
Cudjoe's fastnesses. Upon a high table land of several acres, called 
Flat Cave River, we built a set of barracks, with four bastions and 
high walls. In these we kept our stores of provisions and ammunition, 
with a considerable body of militia and regulars. The fatigue of bring- 
ing up supplies from the coast, by which, in that climate, our troops 
had i^uffered great mortality, was now spared, and the predatory excur- 
sions of Cudjoe were considerably checked. 

. The Government now thought the Maroons were in their poWer, 
especially as tlley had been quiescent for several weeks, when they 
suddenly learned that Cudjoe and hfe whole tribe had decamped from 
their scene of operations in the south-east of the island, and had moved 
to Trelawney, near the. entrance of the great line of cockpits to the 
eictreme north-west of the island. The first and largest of these 
cockpits was called Petty River Bottom. It contained about seven 
acres of verdant soil, and the inaccessible sides were covered with the 
largest forest-trees. 'The entrance was a mere fissure, passable only 
by the most vigorous and agile of mountaineers, and from the sides 
of which a few riflemen might have defended the defile against any 
numbers or , any species of attack. 

Under these circumstances did a few hundred savages keep the 
whole island of Jamaica in terror, baffler our military for<^, and oblige 
us at last to offer terms of peace. Col. Guthrie was sent to make tne 
overtures, and the scene between him and Cudjoe was characteristic in 
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the extreme. The daring savage suddenly became a timid slave. The 
negotiation took place in one of the wild fastnesses of the mountains^ 
to which Col. GutlA*ie had advanced to offer terms, Cudjoe was rather 
a short man» uncommonly stout, with very strong African features, and 
a peculiar wildness in his manners. He had a very large lump of flesh 
upon his back, which was partly covered by the tattered remains of an 
old blue coat, of which the skirt and the sleeves below the elbows 
were wanting. Round his head was a scanty piece of dirty white 
cloth ; he had a pair of loose drawers that did not reach his knees, and 
a small round hat without any rim. On his right side hung a cow's 
horn, with some powder, and a bag of large cut slugs. On his left was 
a knife, three inches broad, in a leathern sheath, suspended under the 
arm by a narrow strap that went round his shoulder. He had no shirt, 
and his clothes and skin were covered with the red dirt of the cockpits. 
Such was the Chief ; and his men were as ragged and dirty as himself: 
all had guns and cutlasses. This treaty, signed in 1738, was as if be- 
tween regular belligerents, but it stipulated that in future the Ma- 
roons should be registered, and have two white agents residing amongst 
them. From this period to the last and most serious war of 1795, the 
relation of the *IVIaroons to the whites became totally different Their 
connection was friendly, and the planters had created in them both a 
contempt and a hatred of the negroes, whom, when fugitives, they al- 
ways caught and restored to their masters. In this war it was proved 
that all the movements of the different chiefs or leaders of gangs had 
been isolated and independent : there had been no communicatiou 
between them, and the effect is therefore the more astonishing. 

By this treaty tlie Maroons at Trelawiiey Town, their principal 
seat, had 1500 acres of land allotted to tliem. A white superintendant, 
with four assistants, resided there. They became attached to the 
planters, and rendered^ them all homage and very essential services. 
On one occasion, when a large body of Coromantee negroes had risen 
upon their masters, and were successfully contending with our troops, 
murdering all that fell into their hands, the Maroons attacked them 
in the woods, killed two- thirds of their number, and brought the rest 
back to subjection. A Major James was the principal superintendant 
of the IMarouns. He was the son of the celebrated leader of the Black 
Shot-men ; and the superstitious terror which the Maroons had enter- 
tained towards the father, they |ransferred to the son, accompanied, 
however, with veneration and affection. Major James was certainly itn 
extraordinary person. With the education of a gentleman and the 
science of a soldier, he possessed all the instincts and every corporeal 
quality in equal perfection with the Maroons. He could beat the 
fleetest of them in theif foot races, could foil them in their wrestling- 
matches and sword-fights, and could wear them •out with fatigue in the 
dangerous chase of the wild hogs in the mountains. He was unerring 
witli the rifle ; and such was his influence among the tribes, that he 
could stop their ferocious conflicts, subdue their feuds, and punish the 
turbulent in the most summary manner. Upon this man the Govern- 
ment depended. Major James was possessed of a private fortune, and 
Would occasionally absent himjblf from his duty to ‘attend to his estates* 
A law of compulsory residence was passed, which he refused to obey, 
except upon ah increase of salary, and he was dismissed from his em- 
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ployment. The Maroons were chagrined in the extreme at this cir- 
cumstance^ and did all they could to get Major James again iimpngst 
them. The authorities were inexorable. Other circumstances occur- 
red to irritate the Maroons; the Negro insurrection in St. Domingo 
unsettled their minds, and finally a very questionable act of severity, 
not to say of cruelty, was practised upon them at this unfortunate 
juncture. Two Maroons had been taken up for some offence in the 
town of Montego Bay, and the magistrate had them fiogged by a run- 
away negro before the slaves of the town. The antipathy and con- 
tempt of the Maroons for the negroes, we have already noticed. This 
indignity was not to be borne, and it led to a most fatal war. Gen. 
Palmer and the local authorities, with some of the principal proprie- 
tors of the north side, wrote to the capital, advising that Major James 
might be restored to his office, and that concessions might be made to 
these people. These requests were unattended to, and immediately 
after the war broke out. Lord Balcarras, the Governor, deemed these 
men so formidable, that be directly ])roclainied martial law throughout 
the island, and detained the expedition about to sail for St. Domingo. 
The Success Frigate was in tlie offing, liaving on board the 83d Foot, 
Ctd. Fitch ; a regiment in the finest order, and, what is extraordinary 
for tlie West Indies, mustering a thousand rank and file on the parade. 
Tlie Success was recalled by signal, and made to disembark the troops. 

Lord Balcarras proceeded immediately to Montego Bay, where he 
published a violent philijipic against the IVIaroons, telling them that 
their town was surrounded by troops, resistance was in vain, and that 
he had set a price upon the heads of all who did not surrender in four 
days. 

This impolitic proclamation struck teiTor into the hearts of all the 
inhabitants, and roused the JVIaroons from equivocal submission to the 
most determined resistance. A similar circumstance of an unfortunate 
nature had just occurred. Col. Gallimore, wlio^’liad been sent to nego- 
tiate with the Maroons, liad, during a conference, ctmtemptuously 
taken from his waistC(uit-pocket a handful of musket-])alls, and shak- 
ing them in the faces of the chiefs, declared that those were the only 
arguments they should liave from him. The Maroons shortly after 
attacked his house, and wreaked a signal vengeance upon Ids family. 
Gen. Palmer had given passports to six Maroon ca])tains to proceed to 
the Governor in the capital. Midway these men were seized by the 
ct>mmanding-officer of the militia, anS, notwithstanding their passports, 
w^ere ordered into irons by Lord Balcarras. The General expressed 
himself highly incensed at this breach of faith. 

On the 8th of Aug. Lord Balcarras sent his dispatch, commanding the 
surrender of the Maroons, on pain of setting a price upon their heads. 
On that day Col. Sandford, with one hundred'lLnd thirl^^ of the 18th and 
20th Light Dragoons, took post about four miles north of the Maroon 
town. Lord Balcarras, at thb head of the 83d regiment, established 
himself at Vaughan's Field, a mile and a half from the Maroon town, 
whilst several thousand militia were at Kensington estate, in his rear, to 

P rotect the convoys of provisions. The regular troops amounted to about 
500. The Maroon town lies twent)f miles south-east of Montego 
Bay, and eighteen miles from Falmouth. The road from Montego 
Bay for the first nine miles is good/after which it is steep, rugged, 
and affording facilities of defence against any hostile advance. The 
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same may be said of the last four or five miles of the road from Fal- 
mouth. The Maroons^ terrified by this military array^ on the Jlth of 
Au^. sent their chief and seventeen leading men to offer submission 
and fealty to Lord Balcarras, who however put thesp men in irons> and 
sent them on ship-board. Of all things, the Maroons had a horror of 
being shipped from the island. One of the chiefs committed suicide by 
ripping open his b(»wels, and this experiment of surrender taught the 
iNIarooiis what little clemency they had to expect from Government. 
Two of the chiefs who had come to the out-posts to parley about paci- 
fication^ on their return found that the Westmorland militia had de- 
stroyed their town, burnt their provision grounds, and ill used their 
families. The sword was now drawn, and the scabbard was thrown 
away. Lord Balcarras had with him one hundred and fifty of the LHth 
Light Dragoons, dismounted ; detachments of the 17th Light Dragoons, 
under Capt. Bacon ; and one hundred of the G2d Foot. 

So far fnmi surrendering on the 12th, the Maroons were so in- 
censed, that they attacked two of our detachments on that day and 
severely handled them. Lord Balcarras ordered Col. Sandford to make 
a forward movement, wliicli, in conjunction with the movements of the 
H3d and of t4ie militia, was intended to surround the Maroon town. 
The IVlaroous allowed Col, Sandford to advance into a dfehle, when 
they opened a tremendous fire u])on him from ambushes on his right 
and left, and killed him and almost all his men. Not a single ]MarcK)n 
was hurt. The whole plan had been badly contrived. 

It was now rt*.solved to surround both towns, and to destroy all the 
provision grounds. A track was cut through the thick brambles and 
brushwood, the line being guided by the bugles of the 17th Dragoons. 
After infinite toil in the rainy season, a light field-piece was bvmight 
up through tins track, and both towns were taken possession of. But, 
to tlie astonishment of Lord Balcarras, they were found abandon- 
ed ; the Alaroons, as* might have been expected, had retreated to the 
cockpit with all their valuables. Into this cockpit our troops were 
made to fire re])eated volleys, the echoes of which were succeeded by 
loud bursts of laughter from the Maroons, who rejoiced at our waste 
of ammunition. Lord Balcarras now retired to Montego Bay, and 
left the command of the trtiops to Col. Fitch, of the 83d, 

]\Iore wisdom now guided our measures, but, from unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, almost all our outposts were surprised, ’our working-par- 
ties were destroyed by ambusci^es, and our convoys and detachments 
generally cut to pieces. In but one instance could we ascertain th* t a 
single man of the enemy had been killed. Many parleys took place, 
but the horror of the Maroons at being sent on ship-board, prevented 
any favourable conclusion. 

Col. P'itch employed a strong working-part^ of slaves, supported by 
several flanking companies of regulars and militia, tb cut a line through 
the brush-wood and thorny brambles, that he might communicate ^ ith 
some corps on his right. They had scarcely worked half a mile fiom 
head-Quarters, when the party fell into an ambush, the troops suffered 
severely, and the Maroons massacred a great number of the Negroes. 
About a . mile and a quartev from head-quartew, in another direction, 
there was an outpost of between thirty and forty men, commanded 
by Capt. Lee, of the 83d, who had secured himself with palisadoes and 
a breast-work, but had reported that his post might be commanded by 
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the Maroons from the heights. On the 12th of Sept. Col. Fitch, at 
nine in the morning, went to visit the post, in company with the 
Adjutant of the 83d and many other officers. We. may judge of the 
nature of the country from the fact, that Col. Fitch was obliged to 
make use of a compass, and to set his watch by that of Lieut. Lixon, 
of the Artillery, at head-quarters, who was desired to fire a field-piece 
precisely at twelve o’clock. Three hours were thus occupied in tra- 
versing one mile and a half. Col. Fitch found the post untenable, and 
he proceeded with a small party a few hundred yards in advance to 
determine upon a better position. Coming to two diverging paths, he 
hesitated a minute which to take, when a sudden volley from the 
Maroons in the brushwood killed or wounded almost every man of the 
party. Col. Jackson was unhurt, but seeing Col. Fitch sitting despe- 
rately wounded on the stump of a tree, and hearing some Slaroons 
cock their xnuskets, he endeavoured to make him lie down, but even 
in this hurried effort another ball killed him on the spot. Of a return 
before us of ninety-three killed and wounded, we find seventy killed 
and only twenty-three wounded, so accurate was their fire. 

Col. Walpole, of the 13th Dragoons, was now a])pointed Commander- 
in-Chief, with the rank of Major-General. He declared that the 
Island would be lost if the troops suffered another defeat. While ma- 
turing his plans, an attack was made upon a strong outpost, commanded 
by Major Godley and Capt. White of the 83d. One of the sentries 
had declared that he saw a Maroon passing in the dark. The men 
were turned out, and formed into two parties, and advanced at day- 
break. No vestige of an enemy appearing, they returned, and l\Iajor 
Godley entering his hut, ordered his negro boy to bring him his coffee. 
At the instant, the boy was shot through the head, and a volley from 
the Maroons did great execution amongst our men. The post was 
bravely defended, but at last abandoned with considerable loss. 

Gen. Walpole resolved to act on the defensive<<luring the rainy sea- 
^n. He trained his men to light infantry manoeuvres and bu.sh-tight- 
ing; he selected the best rifle-shots, harassed the enemy by false 
alarms, and made feint attacks to draw off their attention, whilst he 
cleared the country around him of the brushwood and high grass. At 
length, making a feint attack at a distance, ho pushed a strong body of 
troops, with a howitzer and field-piece, up a hill, and at daybreak began 
to pour shells anfl grape-shot into the cockpit. The Maroons, terrified 
at ^this novel mode of attack, precipitately fled to the next cockpit, 
from which they were driven by similar means. They were thus driven 
from post to post, and cut off from their supplies of water. The 
measles broke out amtmgst them, and they became greatly distressed. 
Still, however, they were able to send out numerous skirmishing par- 
ties ; ,and notwithstanding we were often able to attack them with 
greatly superior number!, in no one instance could we obtain complete 
success. , 

Thus were parties situated, when Lord Balcarras, contrary, to the 
advice of the gallant Walpole, resolved to send to Cuba for a pack of 
the' hounda used in that island to chace outlaws and runaway negroes. 
These dogs, on coming up with a fugitive, merely growl at him, till he 
stops, when they continue barking till the chasseurs advance and 
cure their prize. . Each chasseur can only hunt with two dogs ; they 
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are never unmuzzled but for attack, and are always accompanied by 
one or two small dogs of excellent scent, called finders. Ine larger 
animal iS the size*of a very large hound, but with the nose more point- 
ed. His skin is much harder than that of most dogs, and so must be 
the whole structure, as the severe beatings they xindergo in training 
would kill any other dog. 

The chasseur’s only weapon is longer than a dragoon’s sword, and 
twice as thick, something like a fiat iron bar, of which about eighteen 
inches at the lower 6nd are as sharp as a razor. The activity of these 
chasseurs no negro can elude ; and such is their temperance, that with 
a few ounces of salt, they can support themselves for months on the 
vegetable and farinaceous food of the wood*?. They drink nothing but 
the water supplied by the wild pine, hy the black and grape withes, 
and the roots of the cotton-tree. Their greatest privation is that of the 
cigar, which they must not use in the woods, where the scent would 
betray them. The dress of a chasseur is a check shirt, open at the neck, 
and displaying a crucifix ; a wide pair of check trowsers ; a straw hat, 
eight inches in the rim ; his sword-belt, and his cotton ropes for his 
dogs. In the woods, he kills the wild hogs, and having skinned the 
thighs and hocks, he thrusts his foot into the raw hide, and with his 
knife trims it and makes it a tight boot, to protect his legs from the 
intricacies of thorns and brushwood which he has to penetrate. 

Forty of these chasseurs were reviewed by Gen. Walpole at Seven 
llivers, and eacli of them had two hounds besides the finder. The Ge- 
neral imj^Ksed upon them the necessity of carrying muskets, which, 
however, they re.solved to throw away as soon as a fight commenced; 
and, secondly, he would not allow them to go out in chace, but obliged 
them to kee]) in tlie rear, till occasion might require their aid. How 
far these restraints and alterations of their accustomed mode of fighting 
might have destroyed their efficiency, was never proved. To us it ap- 
pears that nothing cftuld be more contem])tible than such an ally, nnd 
that in tlie very first rencontre every chasseur and hound would have 
been shot. 

But opinion in war, as in all other things, is omnipotent. The Ma- 
roons, who had braved oiir bayonets, our cavalry, and cannon, and had 
overcome the terror they had entertained of our name, now succumbed 
beneath the fear of this w orse than ludicrous species of force. Gen. 
Walpole took advantage of their terror to negotiate,* and a treaty was 
signed, to one article of whicli*Gen. Walpole swore — that the Ma- 
roons should not be sent off the island.” 

. No sooner had this handful of brave men, less than five hundred, 
surrendered, than they were shipped to Nova Scotia, and thence to 
Sierra Leone. It must be observed, that this memorable conflict took 
place with only one (the Trelawney) tribe of Maroons. The other tribes 
were neutral, or often either secretly or openfy acted in our favour. 

The House of Assembly voted seven hundred guineas for a sword 
to Lord Balcarras, which his Lordship declared he would transmit to 
his posterity, -as a testimony most glorious to his name and family. 
The House of Assembly passed a similar vote of five hundred guineas 
to Geii. Walpole, but that n*ble-minded officer contemptuously refused 
their present^ and desired permission to give evidence at the bar of the 
House, of the spirit in which the treaty had been negotiated, and or the 
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sense in which it had been drawn up by himself and the Maroon Chiefs, 
— . a sense diametrically opposite to that which the House was deter- 
mined to put upon it. 'iThts bein^ rejected, be insisted that the Maroons 
should have theirt arms restored to them, and be placed in statu (fuo 
antefcedus. He even declared his conviction, that in another campaign 
he could reduce them to entire submission by force of arms. Gen. 
Walpole, in addition to the high feelings of a soldier, and to the esta- 
blished principles of good faith, felt ashamed at his having used so 
contemptible, and in every resp€»ct so odious a means of terror, as the 
(5uba blood-hounds. The talent and courage he had displayed had 
saved the island, and, indignant at the pusillanimity of the local autho- 
rities, he refused the vote of the sword in such terms of contempt of 
the Assembly, and of indignation at their perfidy, that the House ex- 
punged his letter from their journals. From his being their palla- 
dium, the god of their idolatry, he sank at once into an object of their 
vituperation, and was, in their eyes, even worse than a Maroon. 


A VISIT TO THE ISLAND OF JOHANNA. 

Johanna, one of the Comora Islands, is situated in the Mozam- 
bique Channel, in lat. 12° T S. and long. 44° .30' E. It lies between 
the north end of the Island of Madagascar and the continent of Africa. 

Cid Hamza, one of the Princes of Johanna, 'with a party of true 
Miissulmen, undertook to perform a pilgrimage to Mecca, for which 
purpose he sailed from Johanna with his followers, but the vessel in 
which they embarked was wrecked at Hafoon, on tlie coast of Africa, 
near the mouth of the Red Sea. From thence they got to Muscat, 
where they found a vessel bound to Penang. From Penang they 
went to Bombay and Calcutta, and arrived at the Cape i)f Good Hope, 
without being able to accomplish their pilgrimage. After remain- 
ing at the Cirne some considerable time, under the care and instruc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Phillip, his Majesty's Sloop Shearwater was 
appointed to convey them to their dominions. On the 17th of 
May, 1821, they were received on board, having previously embark- 
ed sundry chests of arms, &c. at presents from the British Govern- 
ment to their King. The party consisted of eight men and three 
w<\men, viz. Cid Hamza, the Prince ;*Duke Abdallah, and Brahae his 
wife ; Lord Nelson, and Minotti his wife ; Cid Abubekker, and Sumela 
his wife ; Old Abdallah, a priest ; Bonacumbo, a servant ; and two 
slaves. The origin of the English titles of these people will be ex- 
plained hereafter. This opportunity was thought very favourable for 
introducing a iMissionaiy at Johanna, for which purpose? a Mr. Elliott 
accompanied them under the character of a schoolmaster. 

Being ready for sea by the Evening of the 17th, we sailed from 
Simon’s Bay with a strong S.E. wind. Independent of all the luggage, 
&c. belonging to the Prince and his suite, we had on board sundry 
stores and provisions for his Majesty's ship Menai, at the Isle of 
Prance. Never did a man-of-war put tA sea more lumbered up than 
we were; there was scarcely room to work the ship, owing to casks, 
chests, hampers, &c. being stowed upon deck, which in a small vessel 
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is not only inconvenient^ but extremely dangerous ; however^ in this 
state, we sailed, and were employed the whole night beating out of the 
bay, against a heavy head sea that wetted us fore and aft. 

The religion of our passengers being Mohaminedasi^ precluded their 
eating any thing but of their own killing and cooking ; it was therefore 
necessary that they should mess by themselves : for this purpose the 
gun-room of the ship was appropriated exclusively to their use, the 
Officers and Mr. Elliott living with the Captain. For the first few 
days after our sailing, the y)assenger8 were extremely sea-sick, and 
never moved from below. On the 22d, it came on to blow a heavy 
gale of wind from the 8. W. ; we found that the ship had sprung a leak 
in her starboard counter, and that an old leak forward had increased 
very much, so that we were obliged, during the gale, to work at the 
pumps every two hours, in order to keep her free. On the 23d, we 
shipped two very heavy seas, which stove in two of our quarter-deck 
ports, and dashed the starboard-quarter boat all to pieces. 

On entering the JMozambique Channel the weather became fine, ac- 
companied with 'light variable winds, and generally calm at night. 
The fine weather gave us an opportunity of observing the characters 
of our Royal pUssengers ; and whatever favourable opinion the Rev. Dr. 
Phillip might have formed of them while under his care at the Cape 
of Good Hope, receiving the bounty of the British Government, as 
well as the most marked and flattering attentions from Sir Rufane 
Donkin and the principal inhabitants of the colony, the impression they 
made upon tlie officers on board the Shearwater was anything but sa- 
tisfactory, a?id we had every reason to believe that Dr. Phillip was 
much deceived in them. As we neared the island, our passengers be- 
came reserved, holding frequent conversations amongst themselves, 
evidently wishing that the officers of the ship should not observe them : 
we were at a loss to know what this conduct could mean, till at last 
the mystery was clejfted by the Prince informing Capt. Roberts, that 

Mr, Elliott could not he 'provided with a house or servant at Johanna 
unless he paid for them V* — although Dr. Phillip had been expressly 
given to understand that he (Mr. Elliott) would be provided with 
both ; in fact, they received their passage with this understanding ; 
but such was the case, and it was decided that this point should be 
referred to the King on our arrival »t the island. 

At daylight on the 11th of June we made the higli land of Mohilla, 
one of the Comora Islands, and*at 8 a.m. saw the Island of Johanpa, 
bearing N.E. On nearing the land the wind failed us, so. that we 
could not get in that night. The following morning a light breeze 
sprang up, and we stood in again for the Island ; on hauling round the 
point it fell calm, so we hoisted out our boats, and towed the ship into 
the anchorage,,casting anchor about a quarter pf a mile from the shore, 
and saluted the King of the Island with five guns. 

The appearance of Johanna from the anchorage is magnificently 
beautiful, the country being rich and picturesque beyond description. 
As far as the eye can range, not a spot is to be seen that is not lite- 
rally covered with fruit-trees of almost every description known in the* 
tropical climates ; some were green, some in blossom, and others bear- 
ing ; showing at one view, from the happy temperature of the climate, 
ell the various tints of spring, summer, and autumn. The hills gra- 
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dually rise one afeove the other, covered with the richest verdure, which 
reaches down to the very edge of the sea ; one large mountain fills up 
the back-ground, clothed with delicious fruit-trees from its base to 
the very summit,, which runs up into the clouds to a height of at least 
two thousand feet from the level of the sea, thus giving the Island the 
appearance of all that is delightful and luxuriant. 

This magnificent scenery was soon enlivened by our being surround- 
ed by a great number of canoes, the most singularly-constructed ma- 
chines I had ever seen : they were made of one solid piece of wood, 
hollowed out, having two outriggers on each side ; to the ends of these 
outriggers were lashed fore-and-aft pieces, in order to prevent their 
capsizing, which they inevitably would do, were it not for these pieces 
of wood being fitted to them. They answer ilic ])urpose surprisingly 
well, but have a most strange and clumsy appearance ; they were pad- 
died by black slaves, with shaved beads, and entirely naked, save a 
girdle round the waist : they sat one before the other, the canoes not 
being sufliciently wide f'r two persons to sit iibreast. Considering 
their clumsy and awkward construction, they went very fast through 
the water, but nothing to equal the canoes of the Indians of North 
America that are made from the bark of trees. 

As soon as the confusion of anchoring the ship and furling sails 
was over, we were hcset with dukes, lords, admirals, counts, &c. 
&c. who came off to solicit our washing, and also to offer their services 
as guides or servants during our stay at the Island. They produced 
letters of recommendation from various officers that had touched 
at the Island of Johanna, certifying their honesty, and that tliey washed 
well ; but as none of these people understood their contents, it w^as 
laughable to find that many of these letters concluded with a remark, 
that the bearer required being sharply-looked after, and that the 
Johannese were an over-reaching set.” I hired Admiral Lord Rodney 
to wash and provide for me diiriug our stay, and* found him as j-etty an 
impostor as any of them. Their assurance* in asking for any thing they 
fancied was beyond conception ; one of them actually begged Capt. 
Roberts to give him the epaulettes from off bis shoulders. It was truly 
laughable to see the farcical manner in which these people were dress- 
ed. I shall describe two <»f them, which will convey some idea of the 
whole. They all wore turbans, according to the costume of the country. 
Admiral Lord Ifodney had a very fine one, ornamented with gold lace, 
ai\d a star in front ; a short-sleeved rdd cloth frock-coat, trimmed with 
gold lace, reached down to his knees ; on his shoulders were a pair of 
gold epaulettes, — certainly they were a little tarnished, hut this splendid 
upper finery, contrasted with his dusky visage, black teeth, and red 
nails, which are held in high estimation at Johanna, hare legs, (for the 
trowsers were large anc| tied at the knee,) no shoes or ^stockings, ffave 
him upon the whole a most grotesque appearance. Commodore Blan- 
ket s head-dress was the same as Lord Rodney's, but the Commodore's 
coat was green, and ornamented with silver lace, and large yellow me- 
tal buttons. A badge was suspended to his left bosom, some- 
what resembling a city porter's, on which his name was engraved 
at full length, with the year and date on which his celebrated name- 
sake touched at the Island, and who thus honoured him and the rest 
oi the natives with their names and badges of distinction. A |)aiT of 
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silver aiguillettes surmounted this, jumble of finery ; and to complete the 
whole, he was, like the rest, bare-footed, bare-legged, copperrcoloured, 
with Ved nails, and black teeth. They were all dressed in the same ludi- 
crous manner, and had much the appearance of a con^pany of strolling 
players, dressed out for performance at a country fair. The fashion of 
wearing badges of distinction is growing into disuse, for very few had 
them ; formerly they were much more generally worn. When the late 
Capt. Beaver touched at Johanna in 1812, he thus adverted to them. 

Most of our illustrious admirals and statesmen, or rather their name- 
sakes, ostentatiously paraded before me ; and that no mistake might 
occur as to who was Howe, Rodney, or Pitt, they wore copper tallies of 
their dignity on their breasts.'* When evening approached, our friends 
left us, and next morning we were visited by an increased number of 
canoes. It was a very novel sight to see so many of these strangely- 
constructed machines paddled about by native black slaves, sitting 
one before the other. In the stern sat one or two Arabs ; their gaudy 
trappings glittering in the sun, formed a singular contrast to the na- 
ked wretches who sat before them, exposed to the heat of its power- 
ful rays, without the slightest covering to protect them ; yet as they 
paddled round 4;he ship, they were singing (and apparently happy) the 
songs of their country. This morning the wives of our passengers went 
on shore. It must be stated, that these women were of the lower order 
of Malays at the Cape of Good Hope, whom the Johannese had married 
there, and easily prevailed upon to quit their country, which, as will 
presently appear, they afterwards very much regretted. They were now 
carefully miilflied up, so that their faces could not possibly be seen, and 
pulled on shore with some degree of pomp, where they were to he im- 
mured from all male eyes, save their husband’s, for the remainder of 
their lives. This cruel imprisonment the poor women had never anti- 
cipated on leaving their homes, for it was kept secret from them ; and 
when it was made known to thorn that they were to be shut up accord- 
ing to the custom and religion of the country, they w ere very much dis- 
tressed. The Arabs put not the least restraint upon these women while 
at the Cape, nor on board the ship, fearing that they might justly com- 
plain, and probably change their minds ; but no sooner had we arrived 
at the Island, than all the restrictions of their religion were put in force, 
and their husbands informed us, that after we sailed, they should never 
clap eyes on man again. During our stay, the offiTcers of the ship 
hud access to tliem ; and I was charged with a message from SumeLa, 
the wife of Abubekker, to her mother at the Cape : Tell my dear 
mother," said slie, that I am no wife, but a slave ; tell her I shall 
die very soon ; and tell my dear brother, if he comes here, I shall not 
be able to see him, for I am locked up until death." This message I 
afterwards delivered to the mother and brother at Simon's Town ; they 
appeared to be much affected at poor SumelaV situation. I will go 
to Johanna>" said her brother, and carry away my sister, and if I 
cannot get her, I will kill her husband and every Arab I meet with." 
There is no doubt that, if her brother could get to Johanna, he would 
put his threat into execution, for a Malay's revenge is known to be 
terrible indeed. • 

In the course of the day I went on shore, in company with Mn 
O'Reilly : immediately on landing we received an invitation from Prince 
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Ali, the King's son, who is heir to the throne (if such it may be called) 
of Johanna. We found that this Prince spoke a little English : he 
received us very kindly, and with a courtesy of manner far beyond 
what we could possibly have anticipated. His house, or rather the 
room we were in, was nmst curiously decorated, being hung round with 
upwards of a hundred little sixpenny looking-glasses in gilt frames. 
Round pieces of tin, many of them gilt, were nailed against the walls 
and ceiling, also several china basins were stuck in, bottom upwards ; 
added to this display of Joliannese embellishment, there were nume» 
rous paltry prints, daubed over with the brightest and most gaudy 
colours, which served to fill up every vacancy throughout the walls and 
ceiling, so that ,it was impossible to distinguish what the latter con- 
sisted of, but upon the whole it gave the room an air of comfort, and 
in the Prince's opinion, no doubt, a great degree of elegance. The 
furniture consisted of four very fine couches, covered with rich 
crimson silk, which the Prince informed ns were his beds ,* one 
old oaken table, and two very high-backed, leather-bottomed chairs — 
these latter articles he informed us were presented to him by the 
captain of an English vessel. Prince Ali is a very fine young man, 
with large expressive dark eyes, a pleasing countenance, and about 
twenty-one or two years of age. His manners and address were 
very easy, accompanied with an air of great superiority. During our 
stay, we were constantly fanned by little black slave boys, with fans 
composed of feathers. After partaking some fruit, and bread made of rice 
and cocoa nut, which was very excellent, the Prince kindly took us to 
see the fortification, which is situated on a hill close at the back of the 
toivn. Our ascent to it was by a steep flight of stey)s, which are fast 
falling to decay : the fort was in a wretched condition, having been 
allowed to fall completely to ruin ; the guns were all dismounted, and 
^Tom being so long exposed to the weather, completely honeycombed, 
and the carriages broken to pieces, so that moretianger would be likely 
to attend the persons who fired the guns, than those who might be 
fired at. It is truly pitiable to see such a fort allov/ed to fall to ruin, 
for it has a noble command of the town, and might, if kept in condi- 
tion, repel any attack upon it. About twenty-live years ago, during 
the Madagascar wars, the INIadagasses occupied the very hill which 
this fort stands upon, and picked off the inhabitants as tliey appeared 
in the streets during the day-time. When want of provisions com- 
pelled them to quit this commanding Situation, the Johannese built the 
battery ; but now the war is terminated, they care nothing about it, and 
allow it to fall to ruin. We afterwards visited the Prince's garden, 
but it did not appear that much care or taste had been bestowed upon 
it. It merely consisted of two long groves of fruit-trees, such as are 
pecmliar to tropical climates, and all these are to found wild in 
abundance at Johanna. The Prince sent one of his slaves up a cocoa- 
nut-tree, in order to procure u# some toddy, a liquid which is extracted 
from the tree itself. The man climbed up the tree with the greatest 
ease, carrying with him a gourd, a hatchet, and gimhlet ; when nearly 
at the top, he cut througn the bark, then bored a hole, and imme- 
diately the toddy ran out as clear as crystal. It is a most excellent 
bevera^, very much resembling cider strongly flavoured with cocoa- 
nut milk. In the evening, we returned on board, highly gratified with 
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our day’s excursion, and received an invitation to dine with the Prince 
on the following day. 

On my arrival on, board, I sent the Prince a present of a small pocket- 
telescope, by his attendant who came off with us in the canoe, as a 
small return for his civilities. The next time I saw him, I found that 
be did not understand how to use it, until the nature of the focus was 
ex])lained to him, at which he appeared highly delighted, and, giving 
me a* most loving embrace, observed, that I was a very good man. 

June 14th. Sultry weather. Employed wooding and watering the 
ship ; one of our men fell from the top of a cocoa-nut tree, a height of 
about thirty feet, and, strange to say, did not hurt himself in the least. 
In the afternoon, we went on shore again for the purpose of dining 
with Prince Ali. As we landed, the lower limb of the sun was just 
kissing the horizon ; hundreds of the natives were assembled on the 
sea shore, watching its declining rays, and when that glorious orb had 
sunk beneath the wave, they laid themselves prostrate on the ground, 
with their faces turned towards the spot where it had so majestically 
disappeared. The sight was truly imposing, and for some time we 
remained riveted to the spot where we had landed, fearing to disturb 
them. Presently they uttered a loud prayer and rose upon their knees ; 
then standing upright, crossed themselves, and bowing, as it were, to the 
sunken luminary, they began to halloo and dance about like mad peo- 
ple. After this ceremony was over, they had recourse to their chunam, 
beetle-nut, tobacco, and fully made up, from the quantities which 
they crammed into their mouths, for having fasted all the day. They 
then separated for their homes, in order to break their fast. I ought 
previously to have mentioned, that this was the period of their Ka- 
mahdan, during which time, us is well known, for forty days Moham- 
medans are prohibited from breaking their fast from sunrise till sun- 
set, and tills was the reason why our dinner hour with Prince Ali 
was named after suaset. On arriving at* the Prince’s, we found Mr. 
Elliott, the JMissioiuiry, added to our party. We were received by the 
Prince with liis usual urbanity of manners, and sat down to a dinner 
in the English style, the table being laid out with knives, forks, plates, 
&c. We formed a very sober party, having nothing stronger than 
cocoa-nut water to drink, the religion of the country prohibiting the 
use of wine or spirits. The dinner was tolerable ; it consisted of very 
good soup, curried fowls, and roast beef, abominably foiigh. We could 
easily perceive that the Prince*was not accustomed to use a knife or 
fork ; it was merely out of compliment to us that- he attempted it,*for 
several times he was obliged to lay it down and have recourse to his 
fingers, according to the fashion of his country, where they all eat out 
of a large wooden bowl, without plates or dishes, merely using a spoon 
and their fingers. His two attendants did not sit at the table with us, 
but dined in their own style, in one corner of Hie room, where they sat 
cross-legged on the floor. During diuner, we were constantly fanned 
by slaves, which was highly requisite to keep off the tormenting mos* 
quitos and allay the suffocating heat. 

We tried hard to prevail upon the Prince to allow us to see his 
wives, of whom he had four^ but without effect : he assigned as a rea- 
son, and with great gravity, That they had never seen any man but 
himself," and, that we were so white we should frighten them." 
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These ladies sent their compliments to us, accompanied with a wreath 
of flowers for each, very tastefully done up, and each wreath was 
covered over with a beautiful silk handkerchief. dSvery Arab at Jo- 
hanna is allowed four wives, independent of which they keep many 
slave women as concubines, but never marry any of the aboriginal na- 
tives. A woman at Johanna never sees her husband till she is married 
to him. After marriage, the wives are not allowed to see any of the 
male branches of their family but their fathers, and they are kept 
so closely conflned, that they are never allowed to walk out till night, 
and then only in their walled gardens, or on the roofs of their houses, 
which are flat, having a promenade purposely for them to take exer- 
cise. At these times they are accom])anied by their husbands and 
female slaves ; even then they are so closeh' muffled up, that if they 
were to look over the walls, there would be no possibility of seeing their 
faces. 

When dinner was over, I was presented with an Arabian spear, a 
bow that had been taken from a IMadagascar chieftain, and a few 
arrows ; they were brought in with much ceremony by tlie Prince’s 
attendant, who gave me to understand that they were presented to me 
as a return for the telescope which I gave to his master.- The Prince 
observing that I was pleased with this mark of attention, took a groat 
fancy to my sword, and, without farther ceremony, his attendant asked 
me to present it to him ; which placed me in a very awkward situation, 
and no other way could I get out of it, but by telling him that it was 
given to me by my father in England. Even this did not satisfy him ; 
he then aalced me if I would sell it, and offered me ten dollars for it: 
I at last told him that it was not customary in our country to sell a 
present, however trifling its value, and that the spear which he had 
given to me I should preserve, and show it to my friends in England as 
a mark of friendship received from Prince Ali. He then desisted, but 
it was evident that he wished much to get it, anfd it could not be that 
he wanted a sword, for he had several very handsome ones of his own. 

As the Princess time of jmiyers approached, we went to see the 
slaves dance ; they were assembled in a square, surrounded by their 
miserable hovels, little better than pigsties, which are built of the 
branches and leaves of the cocoa-nut tree. One man was beating with 
all his might on the tom-tom, an instrument somewhat resembling a 
drum, so named ftroin producing a sound similar to the word tom-tom : 
its construction is very simple, being %iotIiing more than a skin tied 
ov^r a piece of hollow wood, but it produces such a dreadful noise as 
to be distinctly heard for a distance of two or three miles. Another 
man was blowing a shell that had a hole in it, the Mtirvx Tritonis, 
commonly called the trumpet shell ; this he blew as if life and death 
depended upon his exertion. Whoever has heard this shell blown, 
must know, that when a*person is close to it, it rings through his ears 
enough to split them. A third was rattling peas or seeds in a machine 
made of plaited bamboo, which produced a noise something like the 
rattling of beach stones in a sieve. These instruments, accompanied with 
a monotonous roaring kind of song, composed their harmonious concert, 
which was sufficient to stun the hardest head in Christendom. The 
dance consisted of men and women half naked, following each other in 
a circle. Perceiving that it was nothing more than disgusting mo- 
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tiott» of the body, accompanied now and then by a few disco^rdant yells, 
we were very soon glad to get away from them. As we retrained on 
shortf this night, the Prince very politely offered us his couches, which 
Messrs. Laing and O’Reilly accepted, but, as Mr. Eyiott was entirely 
alone in his new habitation, I preferred keeping that gentleman com- 

C . We got little or n(» sleep owing to the mosquitos, and the slaves 
ng their tom-toms and singing, and dancing the whole night : such 
being their amusement during the Ramahdan, in order that they may 
remain awake to eat, so that they amply make up for fasting during 
the day. 

June 1 5th. We all assembled at the Prince’s to breakfast, after 
which, taking our leave of Mr. Elliott, and wishing him every happi- 
ness and success in his new undertaking, we returned on board, accom- 
panied by Princes Ali and our passenger Hamza : the latter presented 
me with a very fine bow and some arrows of Johanna manufacture, as 
a memento of friendship, and for having, as he said, taken pains to im- 
prove him in writing while on board the Shearwater. After writing a 
letter for Prince Ali, according to his particular request, to recommend 
him to the notice of any future officers who might touch at the island, 
and giving him a decanter and couple of tumblers, for which he begged 
most earnestly, and likewise making Prince Hamza a few small ]>re- 
sents, they both took their leave. In the evening we weighed anchor, 
and sailed from Johanna. During our stay at Johanna, the King wns 
very ill, so that I had not an opportunity of seeing him. 

There are two distinct races of inhabitants at Johanna, the Arabs 
and original natives. For the manner in which the Aralxs became ac- 
quainted with this island, they have a tradition as follows. An Ara- 
bian trader, about a century and a half ago, killed a Portuguese gen- 
tleman at Mozambique, and making his escape in a boat, arrived at Jo- 
hanna, where he made such good use of his superior abilities, and the 
assistance of a few of this countrymen, that he acquired an absolute 
authority, which is still retained by his descendants. After this circum- 
stance, more Arabs came over and formed a colony, driving the original 
natives to the hills, which they still occii})y ; but they are frequently 
at war with the Arabs, who would soon quiet them, were it not for the 
continual attacks of the Madagasses. These latter people first became 
acquainted witli the island about forty years ago, through Benyowsky, 
one of the governors of Madagascar, from which period the disasters of 
Johanna may be dated. Lately it has been the custom for the kings of 
Madagascar to make annual attacks upon Johanna for the purpose of 
keeping up a supply of slaves for the vessels that touch at their island ; 
and such have been the ravages committed by those people, that out of 
seventy-three towns and villages which flourished at Johanna thirty 
j^ars ago, onl]j three small towns, and scarcely any villages, remain. 
The Madagasses used to laud secretly in the night and carry off men, 
women and children, into slavery. The population must have been 
much greater at one time than at present, for now it is reduced to 
about two thousand Arabs, and five thousand natives, or blacks. 

To such a state of wretchedness was this beautiful Island reduced, 
that in 1812, when His Majesty's ship Nisus touched there, the King 
expressed a hope to Capt. Beaver, that the British Government would 
interfere to put a stop to the ravages of the natives of Madagascar, Fer 
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if/’ said he, " they continue their hostile incursions, I must quit the 
island ; I cannot live here with my lands desolated, and see'^my women 
and children perish with hunger ; and if I leave it, alj my miserable 
pie will follow m^” Happily at length for this poor island, the British 
Government has interfered; aud through the influence of Sir Robert 
Farquhar, Governor of the Mauritius, a treaty has been entered into 
with Radama, King of Madagascar, bearing date the 1 1 th of October, 
1820 , by which Radama has engaged to suppress his annual attacks on 
the island, jjind also the slave-trade throughout the whole of his vast 
dominions at Madagascar. 

The town of Johanna is situated close to the sea, on the east side of 
the island ; and within the wall, (which is nowin ruins,) contains about 
two hundred houses, inclosed either with high stone walls or palings 
made of reed : the streets are extremely narrow and intricate ; the better 
kind of houses, such as the Prince s, &c. are built of stone ; they have 
one large room to receive their guests, the rest being appropriated to 
the women. Great ceremony is observed on entering their bouses : a 
messenger is dispatched before, to announce the arrival of any visitor ; 
and when at the door, it is some time before permission is granted to 
enter : this precaution, the Prince informed me, was taken in order to 
give time for the women to be removed from sight. The interior of 
the houses was ornamented much in the same style as the Prince’s, 
and had many extremely disgusting Chinese pictures stuck about, which 
th^ took care to point out as being very fine. 

They have excellent bullocks at Johanna, with a hump upon the 
back between the shoulders ; this hump, when salted, forms a great 
luxury for breakfast. They do not appn^priute their cattle to labour, 
the slaves performing all sorts of hard work ; nor could I find that they 
had a carriage or conveyance of any sort on the island, not even a truck 
with wheels to move any ponderous article ; should they have occasion 
to move any thing that is very heavy, it is secured to long poles, and, 
according to its weight, so many slaves are employed to carry it. They 
have neit^'r horses, dogs, nor pigs ; the two latter animals are prohi- 
bited by their religion. Goats and fowls are plentiful and cheap ; I 
purchased a .pair of fowls for two empty bottles, and was offered a line 
milch goat for a cotton pocket-handkerchief. 

I know of no European ever having attempted to settle amongst 
them till the arrival of Mr. Elliott, who remained but a twelvemonth, 
o\jing to the opposition and ill-treatment he experienced ; consequently 
we know little of the interior of Johanna. The original natives, I have 
already stated, are black ; they are exceedingly ugly, having the thick 
pouting lips and flat noses of the African. The women have their 
heads shaved similar to the men, and it is scarcely possible to distin- 
guish them, but by the ornaments in their ears, which are very carious. 
Several of them wore plated and silver shackles round their ankles : 
these women, I was informed^ were favourites of their masters, thfe 
Arabs, and wore the shackles as marks of distinction ; they certainly 
appeared to be very proud of such an honour ; — many had also nose 
rinsS. 

Johanna is not the largest of the Cignora Islands, but the King 
cls^ses 'it;as bis residence ; the others are all subject to him, and pay 
tribute : one 'twentieth is hia right, but he d<^s not exact it from bis 
subjects where he resides. 
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Sevbrai. British officers who have lately visited this French canton- 
ment^ unite in one common feeling of the advantage they have derived 
from witnessing the manceuvres^ and in gratification at their kind recep- 
tion by the ofiicers of all ranks. 

The Freiicli have ever considered this arm, even from the time of 
Charlemagne, at least' as a most powerful auxiliary, if not the most 
essential part, of their armies. In consequence, they have deemed it 
necessary, during the present peace, to assemble a division of heavy 
and one of light cavalry, during the summer months, for manceuvres 
on a large scale. These camps (as they are rather improperly called^ 
the troops being in barracks) were first established six years since.* 

The nne country of ancient Lorraine, rich in forage, was chosen for 
this purpose, and the head-quarters were fixed at Luneville, where a 
dilapidated chateau of Stanislaus King of Poland, the last Duke of 
Lorraine, and the barracks, offered means for cantoning near 3000 
horses. 

These exercises have attracted the personal observation of the King 
of Prance, and more often that of the Dauphin. The staff consists of 
a lieutenant-general in command, two lieutenant-generals in command 
of divisions, four marechaux-de-camp, a general staff composed of a 
colonel and two chefs de bataillons of the etat major, and of a chef de 
bataillon of the etat major to each division, besides a military intendant. 
To these must be added the usual proportions of aides-de-camp, who 
are not, as in our service, taken from ‘‘ partiality, favour, or affection,” 
but are selected from the corps of the etat major, though on service 
the general ofiicers are allowed to appoint a second from the regiments 
of the line. 


The distribution for the present year is as follows : — 


1st Division. 
JJeutenant- 
Geiieral 
Daron 
V incent. 


2d Division. 
Lieutenant- 
General 
VUcomte de 
CavaigniLc. 


1st Hiigade. 
]Vlar£-clial de Camp 
Comte do Clary. 


2d Brigade. 
Mai^*chal de Camp 
Comte Dandlau. 


1st Brigade. 
IVlar6chal de Camp 
Comte d’Astorg, 


1st Hussars, 2 squadrons 
2d ditto ditto 

5th ditto ditto 


\ Colonel Baron 
idimoneau. 

1 Ditto Yiconito do 




Rigny. 

1 Ditto Comte Des- 
/ montters. 

• 

r , ^ o 1 1 Colonel Coli>te de 

j lst.Chasscurs, 3 squadrons J- jj^sgeuil. 

•» Ditto 


15th ditto 


ditto 




Comte 
Queslen. 


de 


3d Dragoons, 3 squadrons 
9th ditto ditto 


} I Colonel de Berge- 
ret. 

Ditto fie Tetfcier 
de Mai'outte. 


Mar£.charfe Ckmp / C»i™sslers. 3 squadrons} 

Comte Alphonse S ditto ditto 

de Colbert. I 


Comte de 


f Ditto Chevalier dc 
Bourbel. 


* An advantage arises to the soldiers from their being in ca^p, on receiving, iti 
He^uence of being considered on service, a ration of wine, which they would Hot 
wise receive, dunng peace, in quarters. 

U. S. JouRN. No. 14. Feb. 1830. 
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The Vicomte de Cavaignac is senior oificer to Baron Vincent, and 
therefore commands the heavy division. The light division is the first, 
and takes the right as before the enemy. The whole are under the 
control of Lieut.-Oen. Le Viscomte Mermet, who has ever since the 
formation of the camp been continued in the command. It only re- 
quires an hour's presence in the field near his person, to observe how 
just has been the selection for such an appointment. The precision 
of his directions, the clearness of his instructions, and the judgment 
of his ground, point liim out as an able successor to Dessaix, Murat, 
Latour Maubourg, and others of the formidable school of cavalry tactics 
and of prompt execution, peculiar to the armies of Republican and 
Imperial France. 

The best officers are no doubt chosen to command the divisions and 
brigades, but those collected this year would do credit to the elile of any 
army. The whole staff (except the chief) and the ditferent regiments 
are changed every two years, and consist of the corps in the neighbour- 
ing garrisons. Half of each regiment (either two or three squadrons) 
are completed to 48 file, exclusive of guides, (equivalent to our non-com- 
missioned officers under the old system,) making in all 50 file, and, leav- 
ing their depots in quarters, assemble at Luneville about the middle of 
June. 

On the 15th of Oct. the camp usually breaks up, and all the regi- 
ments, with the exception of the three stationed at Luneville, march 
back to their quarters, while the general officers, as do the staff, return 
to their homes, or Paris, after completing the inspections of their regi- 
ments, when joined to their depots on arriving at their permanent can- 
tonments. 

Our correspondent, who has served near twenty years in the cavalry, 
admits that his attention was much drawn to the justly celebrated 
French heavy cavalry, and he expresses himself in terms of admiration 
of the Cuirassiers. Vet even these must cede the palm in appearance to 
the two regiments of Carabineers. Though not in the camp this year, 
they were stationed near Luneville, and may be considered as the 6eau 
id^al of grosse cavalerie. They consist when complete, as do all the 
regiments of heavy cavalry and of chasseurs, of six squadrons of 120 
men each, — the Hussars alone having but four squadrons. 

The carabineer uniform is not absolutely light blue, but of that 
peculiar light sfate- coloured cloth, in which the army of Wurtemberg is 
jessed. They differ from the Cuircfssier in having their helmets and 
cuirasses of copper, with ornaments of white metal in excellent taste. 
The men of these two regiments are, from being picked, absolutely 
giants, and require but the English chest to equal our Life Guards ; 
while their horses are the largest and best in France, little if at all in- 
ferior to the black charger of our household cavalry.^ They are sup- 
posed to carry l40 kilograms, or about 280 lbs. or 20* stone; but this 
calculation is exclusive of forage or provisions. 

Of the two regiments of Cuirassiers at Luneville, one, the 10th, has 
been lately converted from the 9th dragoons, as they have also and in a 
like manner added another regiment to this arm ; thus making at present 
ten of these formidable corps in their# service!. Their appearapee is 
very fine, and the shining steel helmet and cuirass are far more imposing 
thaii the copper armour of the Carabineers. The plastron and ba^« 
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piece weigh together according to the size of the man and accidental 
circiimstances in their construction, from 17 to 20 lbs. and are stated to 
be, after a little uSe, not only far from unwieldy, but as giving dtmness 
on the saddle. They never march or exercise widiout them, nor, it 
may be remarked^ does their infantry ever mount the more common 
duties without their knapsacks. Our correspondent wishes that similar 
instructions Were given in our service; as at present, on the opening oiP 
a campaign, our household cavalry and the whole of our infantry would 
have to learn to carry their equipments or indispensables. 

The Cuirassiers have no carabines, and, like the rest of the cavalry, 
but one pistol; the other holaten being employed to carry a little 
hatchet, with the handle protruding through the end of the pipe. The 
horse-shoes, of which they only carry two spare, and the nails, are fas- 
tened to the side (rather backward) of the saddle, in little pockets. 
Their swords, which are of an enormous length, are by a new ordi- 
nance to be rather curved, so as to allow their cutting as well as stab- 
bing. Their uniform is dark blue, and bears a grenade on the collar 
and skirts, implying (it may be supposed) their having the qualification 
on horseback of the grenadier on foot. These regiments and the cara- 
bineers are quite capable of coping for a time with any of our heavy ca- 
valry regiments ; as, though the superior strength and size of our horses 
would wear them out in a long day, they would again destroy, long 
before the end of a campaign, our more pampered animal. Their dra- 
goons, still in Greece, have had the becoming helmet they wore in 
Spain restored to them, with the horse's mane hanging down the back, 
and are far better mounted than heretofore. They have unwisely 
shortened their carabines considerably, the same length of weapon 
being at present in use throughout their light cavalry as well as dra- 
goons. The heavy cavalry still ride on the old French saddle. The 
light cavalry are represented as being far better mounted than during 
the late war, and greatly superior to the Prussian or Austrian Hussars 
or Lancers. Two of the six squadrons of each regiment of Chasseurs 
have the lance, there being at present no complete regiments of that 
arm in the French service. All these light cavalry have the Hunga- 
rian saddle, to which has been added, with some other improvements, 
as in our service, a cushion for the rider. 

The uniform of the light cavalfi||^ and of the chasseurs, has been 
changed greatly for the worse, being similar to that of the Prussian 
hussars of Frederick the Great's time. The hussars are equally alter- 
ed in colour and facings. The equipment of both heavy and light 
cavalry is good, though inferior to ours ; but with a view to economize^ 
which is now as much on the ascendant in France as elsewhere, they 
prolong the period of duration for the uniform coats and jackets, gaining 
hy management six or seven months in every delivery. The white 
cloak (and with sleeves) is now universal throughout their cavalry.^ 


* Our correspondent was astonished at the improvement of their l|pTses : though hy no 
means so powerful, their activity is represented as being quite equal to those of Eng- 
land ; ana tliough their exercising ground is much broken up and traversed by ditches, 
scarce a horse ever falls. Perhaps they may be indebted for this to their being con- 
stantly accustomed to move in all kinds of ground and at all paces. Though they hm 
purchased horses from Germany, they hope soon .to have sufficient from Franco, 
speak with confidence of the public haras speedily furnishing an improved breed, end-in 
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If an officer has a fine charger killed^ he is reimbursed to the full 
amount; while in our service the allowance is occasionally not equal 
to one-third of the original price of the animab acting as a discourage- 
ment to being e^ciently mounted. Nothing is represented as more 
remarkable than the interior economy of their regipients. The strict 
and exact attention in the most minute details far exceeds that in our 
service. The whole system is formed on a scale of responsibility, not 
only in the discipline and organization, but even in instruction. Every 
sous-officier is as answerable that the men in his squad know all details 
of their duty and exercises, as for their good order ; and is expected at 
the same time to be capable of putting them through all their drills, 
and the riding-school lessons. But their functions are almost sine- 
cures, except when the subaltern officers are absent, as these last are 
expected to fulfil the duties which in our service are only exacted 
from non-commissioned officers. Each of the four pelotons of the 
squadron is commanded by an officer, who is responsible for the thirty 
men and horses of which it consists. They have charge of their in- 
struction on foot as well as on horseback ; of their equipment, by seeing 
them furnished with proper necessaries ; their maintenance, payment, 
and control. 

Besides acting towards these thirty men the part of drill and riding- 
master, they become his quarter-master, standing between him, as his 
agent and friend, and the administration of the regiment in the ex- 
pense of his personal equipment, having the right to decline any ne- 
cessaries of which he may not approve. They are also his paymaster, 
and have a regular debtor and creditor ledger of the state of the 
finances of their pelotons, and are able to give from recollection tlie 
state of every man's account. Each soldier has a little hook contain- 
ing his own accounts, copied from the above ; and besides these, there 
are the regimental records, so that the whole of the accounts are in 
triplicate. * 

All duties expected from the officer and soldier are not only well 
understood, but capable of being defined by all in the most concise 
manner ; and in all the barrack rooms are suspended the different di- 
rections for each non-commissioned officer and private. These are 
learned by heart, and all are expected to answer instantly what are 
their prescribed, duties, under evj|j^ possible circumstance. Each non- 
commissioned officer and soldier, taken indiscriminately, will in conse- 
Mence stand a strict examination as to what may be expected from 
him, and answer readily as to the specific uses of all that belongs to 
the equipment of his wrse or the minutiae of his arms. All is open to 
the soldier's hourly inspection and observation, and a list of punish- 
ments, opposite t^ offences, is suspended on a printed cartoon in 
every room. This simple promulgation of their military code may 
be considered referable to reading the Mutiny Act, with its legal 
language and |^hnicalitie8 fif Whereas,” &c. which distract the 
miw by reference to sections, while it is often read with haste and 

sufficii^nt numbers to mount their cavalry* A certain sum is allowed yearly for the pur- 
chase of horses, which at times exceeds the expenditure. One hundred tolerable aver- 
aue horses had been purchased this spring by le Comte de Merinville, the Colonel of 
the fith Hussars, fbr 3^ francs a piece, (about 14/.) in the provinces of Lorraiae and 
Alsace ; th^ are all ibarked to the fiank. . 
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barelessness by the adjutants in a sort of jingle from frequent repeti- 
tioii, and is scarcely listened to by the men. 

The extent of borrection in the power of the commanding-officer ap- 
pears too smalls as it does not exceed four days* coniinement« and to 
award a greater punishment requires the delinquent being placed be- 
fore a conseil de discipline, consisting of seven officers, of which a chef 
d*escadron is president. A roster of duties is hung up in every barrack- 
room, as is a list of the expenses of the mess, so that no mistake or in- 
justice can take place in the case of any individual. It must strike the 
most casual observer, that all mixtures are thus avoided ; and that no- 
thing is left undefined or dubious, and that if the soldier errs, it is in the 
face of awarded punishment, which he is no less capable of pointing out 
than his non-commissioned officer ; while, if he feels himself unjustly 
treated, he remonstrates without hesitation, and brings the public do- 
cuments to witness the truth of his complaint. Such a representation 
is not considered, as in armies formed on the German system, as next 
to mutiny, but is listened to with patience ; and both officers and men 
answer, on all occasions, in a manner quite unusual with us. We 
understand that the blameable mode of delivering any remark, often 
accompanied * by abuse, so common in our service, (till, it is to be 
hoped, lately checked by an order from the Horse Guards,) is seldom 
heard, while the Frenchman, however naturally loquacious, seldom 
exceeds a respectful sentence, beginning, Mon General*' or Mon 
Colonel." 

Our correspondent, anxious to benefit our service by what he gleans 
and observes in other armies, cannot help drawing attention to the very 
different mode of conducting the duties and 4^scipline of the French 
and English regiments. He is warmly attached to his own service, 
which he considers superior to every other ; but he ];hink6 that the 
same olyect might be obtained (the lash of correction ever in terrorem) 
by a kinder manner towards the individual soldier. Perhaps it would 
be equally impossible as imprudent to introduce into the British ser- 
vice, from the different temperament of the men and character of the 
people, a like equality and familiarity as in the French troops ; but he 
thinks a difference might and should be made between the more intelli- 
gent, better educated and conducted men, and those of an inferior stamp. 
This would, by enticing a better cla^s of men to enlist, give what every 
officer on service has so seriously found the want of, — useful, quick, and 
steady individuals, who can be .trusted without non-commissioned 
officers, and who, from having confidence ever extended to them, would 
not feel anxious to seize opportunities of rushing into riot and excess. 

Each soldier receives forty francs on joining the regiment, which is 
expended in his ouUft, rendering him answerable, for the future, for 
keeping up the stock of necessaries, which is Jess than in our service. 
Each man has three shirts, one pair of socks, a pair of boots every 
fifteen months, (the old pair lasting dohble the time for fatime-duties,) 
but no shoes, purchasing a pair of wooden sabots for stacde service. 
They have a coarse stable-dress, two pair of overalls, an older pair 
covered with leather for common duties, and a screw, &c. for the arms. 
The men are shaved by tlteir comrades. They have little leather 
cases to cover the rowels of the spurs of their aeoond pair of boots, pre- 
serving from injury what is packed near them. Their pay, whiA in- 
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creases after eight years service, consists of forty-eight sons a day, of 
which thirty are daily expended for their food, ten retained for 
ing up their necessaries, &c. and eight are given for les menus plaisirs* 
They dnd their own meat ; and soup and bread is served to them at 
nine* in the morning, and at four in the afternoon meat and bread ; of 
the latter they receive two pounds a day. 

The barrack-rooms of the regiments at Luneville were clean and in 
good order ; and it is a regulation to have, if possible, a brigadier in 
every room. Each soldier has a small iron bedstead, with a straw and 
hair mattress and a dark coverlet. The appointments are disposed m 
shelves over their heads, and the arms in racks. Their stables are in 
excellent order and well littered, and every five horses are separated 
from the rest by a swinging bar. They have an idea that the stables 
spoil and corrode the leather, and on this account never place the horse^ 
appointments in the stables, having saddle-rooms express for the pur-* 
pose. The horses are only fed twice a day. The ration of the light 
cavalry is but seven pounds of corn and ten of hay and straw, but the 
corn is increased for the heavy cavalry. .The corn is in large bins, and 
the key is kept by the orderly officer of each squadron, who" sees the 
horses fed himself. Though fed only twice, the horses are dressed 
three times each day, and they use the curry-comb and brush. 
Though their horses do not bespeak such good grooming as in our 
cavalry, (as indeed it is well known none clean their horses so well as 
the English,) yet the horses of the 5th Hussars had coats nearly as 
brilliant as our finest carriage- horses. Their condition, however, was 
worthy of a hunting-stable, far preferable to our bloated parade cavalry 
horses. The instruction in riding deserves much attention, and they 
have a similar school of equitation to our establishment at St. John's 
Wood. This is at Saumur, and furnishes riding-masters to every regi- 
ment : these have the rank of captain, but are not efficient officers on the 
strength of the corps : there are several other rdugh-riders, inferior to 
him, having the rank of non-commissioned officer. The captain and sub- 
alterns, however, give the words of command to their men in the riding- 
school, being as capable of putting them through the lessons as the 
riding-master. They ride well, but are far too stiff on horseback ; and 
the rapid progress of the recruits bespeaks the system as efScient. 
The lance is taught by the same Bolish exercise as in our service, and 
the sword exercise is as long as in ours. But unless they allow more 
pUy of the body on horseback, the}b are right in continuing their sys- 
tem of giving point, as they cannot give an efficient blow when thus 
seated like statues on their horses. The riding-school at Luneville is 
fine, and nearly as large as that attached to the Pavilion at Brighton. 

The corps is out, during their sojourn at Luneville, four times a we^ 
on horseback, twice on foot, and the seventh day is appropriated to the 
nding-school. The exercising-ground is bad : \Vhen first established 
it was more convenient, from Vheir being allowed to move over the 
nd^ole open country ; but the farmers soon objected to this, and now 
thav have but a few acres, ne^ the Nancy road, which, besides being 
faulty, is far tw narrow ; indeed^ from the deep furrows which intersect 
the plain, it is wonderful how the hof^es keep their legs, proving, 
them, well in hand, as on the worst ground not a horse fell. 

The nine regiments in the field are represented as offering a splendid 
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spectacle^ well worthy, says our correspondent, of a trip across Pranoo 
tcusMKtness. They have but one standard, and a lieutenant is appoint* 
ei porte^Mendara, and so named in the Army List. 

The bands are good, and by a lat^ ordinance the*expense is paid by 
the King, obviating the necessity, as before, of a subscription by the 
officers. Many of the sounds and marches are English. 

In order to |^ove that one system exists throughout the service, and 
to accustom them to exercise together, they mix the squadrons of the 
regiments of a brigade : the advantage of this must be evident to all 
who have seen detached squadrons on service placed to act in line wiih 
those of other regiments. 

Their mode of evolution is now become that of the English service, 
and it appears to answer most fully for all the purposes of the field. 
Our correspondent nevertheless thinks, however advantageous the 
moving by division, which is certainly the most handy position of a re- 
giment, that the wheeling by threes should not be given up, particu- 
larly for retiring in line, &c. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more difficult than moving 
four lines of cavalry of six squadrons each, in a ground hardly wide 
enough for eight ; and yet, when moving in contiguous columns, or in 
line, they never lost their respective distances, and could have deploy- 
ed from the front, or changed front in right angles from the last, at 
any time throughout the operations. 

The line. of Hussars in front, the Chasseurs in the second line, and 
the Dragoons, supported by the shining steel-encased Cuirassiers, car- 
ried back the mind to those periods of the continental wars, when 
the brilliant charges of this same cavalry decided the fate, not only 
of battles, but, for some years, of Europe. 

It is very extraordinary that they should not have some batteries 
of horse artillery, with twenty-four squadrons of cavalry. Besides the 
regular staff, an ordefly officer attended Gen. JVIermet from each bri- 
gade, to expedite his orders ; and it was pleasing to see the mode of 
carrying on the manoeuvres. There was a sharpness, modified by 
good-humour, that caused all to pass off with satisfaction ; and if an 
officer was blamed, he had no occasion to feel that his amour-propre 
was wounded. The gens-d*armes kept the ground, and turned back all 
who had not the Geneial's permission to he on the spqt. 

One very striking custom in use during these camps carries back 
the recollections to the ancient armed annual assemblies of the Champ 
de Mars, or, after, de Mai, (the Dussateer of the Mahrattas,) of the 
early Franks, though collected for a very different purpose. On Sun- 
days, the whole corps is assembled on horseback for prayer, and an 
Aumonier, or chaplain, (one of whom is attached to every regiment,) 
being posted niv the high terrace of the gardens of the old chdteau, per- 
forms mass to this centaur congregation. In bad weather, the 'mole 
of the officers and detachments of the* different regiments hear divine 
service in the chapel of the old palace. Both, we are assured, are 
striking military spectacles, and much increased by sacred music play- 
ed by the various bands. 

Our correspondent requests us to call upon our cavalry officers to at- 
tend these camps, as they will learn &om them, particularly now that 
our movements are on the same principle, more in two days than they 
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can hope> situated and cantoned a« our army is at present^ in their 
whole lives. Another cause, also presents itself as highly advantageous 
to both services, ^ These visits will bring together fiie officers of the 
two armies, who have so long opposed each other, and tend to efface old 
prejudices and heart-burnings, which may have grown up during the 
late wars. 

The friendly, frank, and gentlemanlike conduct of the officers can- 
not but leave an agreeable impressioi^ and it is most pleasing to see it 
evinced by the officers belonging alike to the ancient and, new army. 
It will not fail to be observed, that the merit and gallantry which have 
raised officers of the former from the rank of privates, is accompanied 
by a conduct and manner which we too often consider as only com- 
patible with birth and refined civil education. Many of our received 
opinions, from the glaring and rapacious conduct of a limited number, 
will be found without foundation ; while the present small means of 
most officers of the Imperial armies, few being in moderate circum- 
stances, will })rovc the charges of indiscriminate individual extortion 
amongst that class wholly groundless. J^Ve must not mistakg the acts 
of Buonaparte, (who laid all Europe under heavy contribution and im- 
positions for the support of his army,) for those of the individuals who 
were forced to carry them into execution. 


PRIORITY OF SERVICES IN THE EUROPEAN ARMIES. 

Previous to the French Revolution, that nation had regiments in 
its service which were formed and had existed from the early part of 
the sixteenth century, such as that of Piedmont, having been originally 
the celebrated Black Bands,** raised by one of the family of Medici, 
and which, as a corps under a Condottiere, had passed into the French 
service. Spain could also boast the Walloon Guards, to be dated from 
the middle of the same century. At present, the Austrians, (though it 
is not generally known,) have two corps of unquestionably the longest 
standing of any army in Eprope, now that the Janissaries, who were 
established early in the fpurteenth century, have been plucked out 

root and branch.” 

The 24tli' reghnent of the line, now recruited in Galicia, and the 
36th recruited in Bohemia, w’ere both raised in 1 632. Next to these 
ofd corps, our own Royals may be ranked, bearing date in the following 
year; if, however, one orjnor^ of the other live of the old six regi- 
ments in our army, (several of which were in the service of Holland 
from Elizabeth’s l^me, till brought back by Williiah the Third,) may 
not, on inquiry, bo? found of an earlier date than either. 

The Austrian regimfeni: of Souches, ^^^band^ in 1609, xvas raised 
1612, and the 8th regiment, now reci;?iited in Moldavia, in 1647* Opr 
Coldstream was created in 1650, by Grom welL for Monk bn hfe going to 
8dotland j but l|?^ing formed from the regimenwof Fenwick and Hasei- 
rigge, which date from the new^modeV* in 1645, it may be said to take 
precedence of the latter Germ^ corps, q^d is the, fourth in seniority 
existing in Enrope. The Ausfrian army is far behind the other Euro- 
pean' services. NotkiM has been altered siiice the time of the Emperor 
Joseph. Hiis aiiaes n*om the dread of the present Emperor of any in- 
novation, from the harm produced by the changes that oommenced in 
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1788 . It is in consequenee wHhbut any of the knprovements 
of nlo^rn armies^ and will soon not only require, but demand ^e in- 
troduction of an entirely new system. The internal economy tin doi^ 
testable; and the appointments of the otBcers, and the equipment odF the 
men, less encouraging than those of neighbouring States. 

The French have but three founderies at present, at Toulouse, Stras-^ 
Iwurg, and Douai. It is contemplated tO' remove one of the latter to 
Metz, in order that the school of artillery, which is in that city, should 
have the adyantage of witnessing the construction Of touches d feu* 

The Austrians exceed our system of having a fetV national and pro- 
vincial regiments, not having the inhabitants of any of the countries 
which form their empires mixed hi the san^ regiments, the oihcerB 
excepted. The regiments are called Hungarian, * Polish, Moravian, 
Galician, JVIoldavian, Lombardian, (of which state they have one of 
cavalry, and ten of infantry,) Illyrian, &c. They have but one corps 
of Tyrolese, who are riflemen, but of several battalions, and may De 
compared to our rifle brigade. 


NOTES FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL 
OF A LATE NAVAL. OFFICER. 

Port Pireus; Sept. 24th, 18 — . 

Five days ago I landed at the south side of the harbour, and walked 
round the ancient boundaries of the Pireus. Outside the entrance of 
the fort, the remains of th^ walls of this naval arsenal of Athens are 
distinctly seen. Built of immense squared stones, of similar quality^ to 
that of the neighbouring rocks, th^ may be traced, runrpng in straight 
lines along the beach, and forming angles corresponding to the form of 
the promontory which they surrotiiid. At ^ach of these angles are the 
foundations of what perhaps were, from their strong quadrangular shape, 
towers either of defence or observation. Following the beach from the 
Pireus to the southward about a mile, what is called the Tomb of The- 
mistocles is seen. It is situate outside one of the .angles of the remain- 
ing walls, and close down to the watermark : it consists of a double 
stone codin or sarcophagus, both apparently cut out of the rock around, 
the materials being similar ; and the inner coffin having so long with- 
stood the action of the winds and waves leading to such a supposition. 
One end and one of the sides of the inner coffin are wanting, but the 
rest of its margin round is on a level with the rock out of which the 
outer is excavated,^ and its cavity, whidh is^ahout eighteen inches deep, 
is filled with water, and allows free ingress and, exit to every wave 
which rolls over it from the disturbed' JEgean.’ 

Near to thi^ veneriled spot are the-ovejturned remains of what an- 
ciently f^yihed a very large t^umn, of the same kind of stone of which 
the nei^bouring walls are huil^ Of 'this column the base only is in 
^tu/ the. btdier pieces lire lying in a rude line looking inwards, and 
consist of ten pieces,' each about five and a half fbet in , diameter. 
Whether this piece -^of architecture ii^ more or less ancient, I cannot 
venture to decide^ my opinidh, howeyik, is, that it" is ancient, and pro- 
bably it might have been intended as a landmark to vessels making the 
harbour, or to point out \^ere the ashes^ of the heroic Themist^les 
were deposited. 
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At Athen$> I spent about ttvn hours In the Acr^lis^ and was parti- 
cularly pleased with the interior of the Temple of Neptune Erectheus. 
The under part of this fane is occupied at present by the Greeks^ as a 
store-house, or ma^zine. It was with some difficulty that 1 ^t into 
the building and then only from part of the ruined wall of the Temple 
.of MinervalPoIias, by means of a plank laid across from the ruined wall, 
into a breach of the Temple of Erectheus. This aperture led into the 
top of the edifice and over the magazine, which was separated from us 
by a rough floor, on which we landed. Being here quite close to the an- 
cient ceuing, which is flat, and in contact with the capitals of the dif- 
ferent columns, I had an opportunity of inspecting the sculpture very 
minutely. From not being exposea to the winds or the weather, it 
was in many places as perfect and acute as the day on which the artist 
bad completed it. The roof was beautifully ornamented with highly- 
finished sculpture, on pannelling formed by the intersection of im- 
mense shafts of the richest marble. The pillars of the Erectheum, a 
good many of which are still standing, but included amongst the rude 
materials of the magazine, are of the Ionic order, with pedestals ; and 
their voluted capitals are of the most exquisite work that can possibly 
be imagined. 

Such has been the excellence of the marble and the craft of the art- 
ist, that on the cornice and capitals, the stone is not only wrought into 
the finest edge in some of the ornamental figures, but even into the 
perfect imitation of delicately plaited wreaths of hair. To add to the 
splendour, the different meshes and interstices of the same have been 
filled up with differently-coloured pieces of glass, all of which must 
have had an extremely rich effect, while this temple was, as it must 

have been, illuminated by artificial lights. The Mosque, which is 

built in the centre of the Parthenon, was open yesterday, and we found 
people busy in measuriftg and turning over the wheat, with which it 
was partly filled. The Turkish prisoners ard employed about the 
Acropolis, and since April, have cleared away a great portion of the 
rubbish I before noticed, and they are still continuing to improve the 
interior of the fortress. In the common gaol, now occupying the place 
of the Temple of Fame, was one prisoner in irons — a 6reek for debt. 
The Turks, though going about, were all ironed, and they threw many 
piteous, looks at ps infidels, while imploring a few paras for charity. 

But to return to the Temple Poliades : — the remaining figures, sup- 
porting the portico on the south side, or what are called the Cariatides, 
are of the most beautiful expression ; and, considering the length of 
time in which they have been exposed to the air ana accidents, are 
Astonishingly perfect. The cast which was sent out from England, in 
lieu of the one which was removed, never reached its destination ; a 
square pillar of jrude masonry now occupies its space, fior the impostor 
never got so high as the Acroj^lis. The cast lies in fragments m the 
court-yard of what was the witish Consul's house. It certainly re- 
sembled the originals in colour, but notwithstanding the age of the 
prototype, the difference was easily perceived, and it would have made 
but e sorry figure, as a representative of the absentee, for which, the 
Gfreeks Aay, the remaining Cariatides actffAlly wept. The hair in these , 
beautilttl figures is plait^, and flowing down their backs in two braids, 
much resembling the single one which the present Greek women wear 
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in many nlaoes. 1 looked for the two line^ mentioned^ 1 think, in Byron's 
notes to nis Childe, viz, ** Quid non Gothi, fecerunt Scoti,** but I could 
not find them. They mighty perhaps, have been purposely rubbed outi 

There are, however, an indescribable number ot hames scratched 
on the interior of the portico, of all dates and from all countries, 
which to those versed in the literature of their several ages and resi- 
dencies, would be extremely interesting and amusing. On the co- 
lumns of the Parthenon, such inscriptions of names form a complete 
historic and chronological record ; and amongst the more lofty are seen 
the names of the most celebrated antiquaries. 

It is astonishing, on looking over the temple, to see what trouble and 
expense Lord Elgin has been at, in removing the figures from the 
fronton, and particularly from the metopes ; for the different vacancies 
are all tilled up by long squared pieces of unpolished marble, but so 
filling up the spaces, that in the distance the defect of the sculpture is 
scarcely observable. 

The Temple of Theseus presented a strange scene, and one that 
strongly proclaimed the troubles and desolation of suffering Greece. All 
the different pavements under its beautiful porticoes were covered with 
melancholy groups of poor people, with their little ragged children, 
who, belonging to the Negropont and the neighbouring country, had 
been compdled to quit their homes on the advance of the Turkish 
troops, and, without any other roof to cover them, had here taken shel- 
ter beneath this splendid fabric of their forefathers, to mourn over their 
miseries, and to cherish life while they could. They presented, in their 
haggard looks, their rags, and in every respect, a complete picture of 
abandoned misery and distress. Some were asleep on the ground ; 
others cooking their scanty morsel of corn, or attending to the cries 
of their hungry little ones, whose many piercing laments often re- 
minded their parents more deeply of their de^itution ; while others, 
blind from age or diseaste, sat with their hands clasped over their knees, 
or crept after the shade of the pillar, as the sun-beams encircled it. 

After remaining some time witnesses of this pity-moving scene, admit- 
tance to the interior was obtained through means of a Greek soldier. 
The interior was put in some little repair, compared with what it had 
been in April last. All the rubbish had been cleared away, and the cha- 
pel end was again graced with the white altar and lamps, shelving that 
church service had again been celebrated. The faces of all the stucco 
paintings were still not repaired, and continue to bear the marks of th^ 
late ravages. One niche behind the altar was still a depository for 
powder and shot for the gun, which is mounted on a contiguous tower 
of the wall. The opposite end of the temple, where the tombstones of 
our countrymen formerly noticed are placed, is made use of .as a store- 
room of provisions for the unfortunate exiles |vho had taken shelter 
outside. On entering the temple, we were immediately followed by a 
number of women, who severally set about opening their respective sacks 
of meal, and taking a proportion of it away. As I observed in the 
Parthenon, the walls of this handsome temple are covered with names, 
which, from their great number, and the obtrusive manner in which 
they are so carefully scratched, without any regard to the surface of 
the marble or stucco, are not apt, I think, to gam the asked approval 
or complacent gaze of the sober-minded traveller. 
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GRECIAN NAVAL WARFARE. 

Of^ Mjssolongbi, Jan. 182^# 

During tlie laM; two days^ the monotonous nature of the warfare be- 
tween the belligerents has been broken through, and their tactics have 
been rather interesting to the neiUral spectator. On the morning 
of the 27 th, Miaulis’ squadron of twenty-five sail were at anchor 
behind the Scrophies, and with the view of obtaining some advantage 
over two or three of the enemy’s ships at anchor on the north side of 
the Gulf, they got under weigh in the course of the afternoon, but 
whether seen by the Turks or not, I cannot say. The latter also 
got and kept under sail all day, and when night came on, they were 
cruizing between the Scrophies and Cape Papas, where they must have 
continued during the night without coming to an anchor. Towards 
four o'clock on the following morning, it appears the Greek fleet had 
beaten up to the same place, and had come in collision with their ene- 
mies, from the flashes and reports of great guns seen and heard from 
the anchorage at Missolonghi. About an hour afterwards the close 
engagement of the parties was conspicuously confirmed by the blaze of 
a fire-ship, which burst forth to the westward, about six fniles distance 
from Missolonghi. It was a beautifully clear starry morning, the moon 
was waning, the wind very scanty, and not a cloud to be seen in the 
clear face of the heavens: every thing, in fact, was strikingly con- 
trasted with the terrific object that then riveted upon it the eyes of 
every beholder. So bright was the conflagration in a very few mi- 
nutes, that, to the naked eye, the whole seemed to be an immense orb of 
fire resting on the watery horizon, while neither the flre-ship nor her 
object of certain destruction could be at all distinguished. By the aid 
of a night-glass, the masts of both could be seen like pillars of fire ; 
and over all, at one tiw, the royals and other lofty sails could be ob- 
served, like meteors naring in the lurid cantpy of night, while they 
reflected from their illumined folds the light of the flames, which soon 
afterwards consumed them. For some time, the bulk of the conflagra- 
tion gradually increased, then it became stationary ; while through the 
ambient volumes of smoke, which nothing but the darkness of the 
morning prevented us from seeing, the white sails of some other ves- 
sels could be seen illumined, as they passed by or manoeuvred round 
the nucleus of light ; and at times the stillness of the hour was inter- 
:gipted by the occasional reports of some guns in the same direction, 
serving as minute notices to the work of destruction and death. In 
about an hour after the Are was first seen, the close and repeated dis- 
charges of great gUns announced the progress of the combustion ; and 
in a few minutes afterwards, the explosion of the magazine took place, 
with a sudden burst and elevation into the atmospherg of a tremendous 
body of ignited materials, which at flltst were hidden by the dense voluines 
of smoke carried, up with them, but afterwards on descending appear- 
ed like a thousand rockets slowly dropping from their acme of projec- 
tion. With the descent of this shower of Are, the sound of the explo- 
sion just reached us, and burst on the ear with a concussion hardly to 
be eonceiveii, save from the jaws of a volcano ; while the dark maos of 
smoke; now separated from its source, soon gained its equilibrioin in 
the^tmospbere, became a little silvered on the top by the faint rays of 
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the moon^ and serenely sailed along with the breeze as the only doud of 
the morning, leaving soon the spot whence it so furiously arose, a 
scene of silent darkness, death, and bloodsheds 

This was a scene, which for grandeur might havd kindled up with 
admiration the burning ardour of the youthful warrior ; it was one, 
however, of melancholy consideration to humanity, and revolting to the 
feelings ; for, as we afterwards learned, many of our fellow-creatures 
fell by the sword as well as by the fire. Surrounded by the Greeks, 
in attempting to escape from the fiames, many of the Turks sank under 
the ruthless sword of their enemies, and with their blood dyed the 
waves, to which they had committed themselves for safety. 

The burning of this vessel, which proved to be a large corvette found 
by the Greeks at anchor on the north side of the Gulf, was followed by 
the retreat of the Turkish squadron to Patrass, and the pursuit after 
them by Miaulis* fleet, which soon after daylight was seen off Misso* 
longhi. Communicating with the place by signal, the Greek fleet only 
awaited a breeze favourable for their farther advancement, and for the 
entrance of a flotilla of large boats under sail, which followed them 
thus far into the canals, through which they made for the town, and 
discharged th^r cargoes of provisions, powder, and ammunition, so 
that the blockade of the place was again raised, for the third time this 
campaign. In the former part of the day, the Greek fleet made up to 
that of their enemy's, which was formed at some distance in the bottom 
of the Gulf. About 11 a. m. the Turks having got the wind off-shore 
in their rear, slowly but cautiously advanced towards the Greeks ; but 
the wind being little to be depended on and variable, they hove to 
within gun-shot range, when a mutual firing commenced^ but princi- 
pally on the Turkish side. After much cautious manoeuvring and bad 
tactics on one part, and native seamanship on the other, as far as wind 
permitted, one of the Turkish fire-ships havingljnreviously to the wind's 
becoming scanty, ratlR% boldly advanced on the van of the Greek fleet, 
was boarded and taken possession of without much resistance, in the 
face of the whole Turkish fleet. One Greek boat boarded on the quar- 
ter, and another on the bow. The crew of the fire-ship, after discharg- 
ing a few musket-shots, jumped over the opposite side of the vessel, 
escaped in a launch, and got under the protection of some of the near- 
est of their own ships. In a moment after the Greeks got on board, 
the bloody flag was hauled down, the white cross was 'hoisted, and the 
sails trimmed for bringing the prize into their own line-of-battle. Jt 
was a beautifully clear day when this happened, and scarcely a ripple 
on the water, save when it was disturbed by the reverberation of the 
guns. The capture of this vessel must have been galling to the Oa^u- 
tan Pacha, who was at no great distance with the heavy fleet, and ex- 
pected to have aeen the destruction of some of bis adversaries by means 
of his new fire-ship. This is the first season wherein the Turks have 
thought of using fire-vessels as well as the Greeks, who have again still 
farther outreached their enemies, in the adoption of armed boats and 
gun-boats, for taking advantage of such opportunities of boarding as 
this instance afforded. 

Previous to the Greeks closing with their opponents this morning, 
an example of the barbarous character of this war took place^ Iwflore 
our eyes, which was revolting te the feelings of every cmHaed 
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being. From the bowsprit of the Ghreek Admirars brig, a Turk was seen 
to jump into the water, whether forced or not I could not say, but, in 
passing a boat towing astern, one of the crew in the boat drew his 
yataghan, and nut the fugitive deeply across the face ; while, as the 
vessel left him struggling in the waves, others levelled their muskets 
and fired at him from the brig, until he sank to rise no more. Some 
of the Greeks said he was saved from the corvette that was burnt in 
the morning, and that his jumping overboard was in consequence of 
having attempted the life of some of the people on board, by seising on 
one of their knives. However it may be, it shows the horrid character 
of the warfare now so relentlessly carrying on, and how much its ter- 
mination is to be desired. Amid all the strife and hubbub, the Greeks 
seem not to consider themselves absolved from religious observances, 
from being in blue water ; and this day being St. Antonio's, a salute of 
three guns for the Saint was fired from each vessel in the morning. 
What also seemed to add to the incongruity of the holy observance, 
was one of their brigs standing across from Missolonghi to Cape Pa- 
trass, and setting fire to a Turkish corvette and fire-ship that had been 
on shore for some days. 
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Thk page of naval history is, unhappily, too often shadowed by vivid 
and affecting descriptions of famine ; but amongst the instances of fel- 
low-creatures tyrannically condemned to starvation, except by the de- 
lineation of poets or painters, a veil is drawn over their calamities ; — 
even in Dante's terrific recital of the lingering torments of an impri- 
soned family — <he silM|ce of despair — the successive deaths — and the 
agony of hunger ove* wering grief, — Ugolii’o, forbeiidola a* capelii 
del capo ch* egli avea direlro guaslo is made to exclaim, — 

How — trusting the vile prelate's artful snare, 

1 suffer’d bondage, thou may'st be aware, 

But yet, the cruel woes by which I fell. 

Which thou shalt hear — the dead alone can tell.” 

In the following document, however, the personal thoughts and feel- 
ings of a devoted individual present a real picture of the gradations by 
which the human franle is subdued. Yet it does not follow tliaS every 
unfortunate victim would be capable of a similar tone of mind and 
body under such suffTerings ; for this autograph detail was written by 
a man who, by his prison “ versi sciolti," appears to have possessed 
considerable literary talents, and who was, moreover, guiltless of spill- 
ing the blood which ^gave rise to the feud M'hence originated all his 
woes. He seems to hi^^ve been of a less turbulent disposition than is 
usual amongst his countrymen, who, notwithstanding the fervM enco- 
miums of the delighted Boswell, are a vindictive and arrogant race, 
and, although they hold some moral qualities in esteem, are remorse- 
less murderers. Indeed, from persond acquaintance with the subject, 
we ’feel obliged to confess, that most cof their virtues are those of a 
semi-barbarous people ; and that the cunning usually att^dant on ig- 
norance, ia one of the most prominent features in the Corsican charac- 
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ter. They are prene to idleness and mischief^ yet are capable of %eing 
roused^ by hopes of profit, to occasional efforts of industry ; for their 
intervals of leisure,' they have few useful or agreeable occupations to 
rescue thiim from the oppressive languor incident to a'*8tate of indolent 
vacuity ; and the popular profession of il dolce far niente** has too 
many votaries to permit much general prosperity. Females hold bilt a 
degraded station ; and the rites of hospitality, as usual where there is 
little social intercourse, are observed as mere duties, — nor is the obli- 
gation sufiiciently binding to deter him who refuses the pecuniary 
recompense offered for accommodation, from waylaying and robbing his 
late guest. With such vices, solecism as it may appear, we admit that 
they have also fixed principles of action, and determinate notions of 
honour, however erroneous. 

Luc* Antonio Viterbi, the hero of our tragic tale, was born at Penta, 
in Corsica, in 1769, and had attained the enthusiastic age of twenty- 
three, when he became inflamed with the delusions of the French re- 
volution. Having accompanied his father Simon Paulo to a convention 
of insular notables, it was proposed, in the spirit of the new doctrines, 
to exclude the Frediaiii family therefrom, on account of its nobility ; 
to this the elder Viterbi objected, till, finding his arguments overruled, 
he yielded to the majority. When the assembly had dissolved, a par- 
tisan of the obnoxious family reproached him for wavering ; and in the 
altercation which ensued, he was suddenly stabbed. On the alarm 
being given, the son found considerable difiiculty in forcing himself 
into the room to attend his bleeding parent ; and one of the Frediani 
being killed at the instant in the door-way, Luc* Antonio was suspect- 
ed of being the assassin. 

A deadly feud now flamed between the families, which manifested 
itself by repeated attacks, in which the Viterbi appear to have been 
more on the defensive than their opponents^p The arrival of Gen. 
Paoli suspended these murderous outrages ; but in consequence of tak- 
ing opposite views of political exigencies, our hero*s family differed 
with that chief, and withdrew to Toulon, where they remained until 
the evacuation of the island by the English. In the interim,, the Fre- 
diani had glutted their vengeance by seizing their enemy *s property, 
and laying waste his lands, — deeds for which they were now impe- 
riously called to account. By a not unusual compromise, an intermar- 
riage was proposed and acc^ted, as the effectual means of assuaging 
animosities, and old Simon Paulo set off to suppress the legal proceed* 
ings ; but unfortunately, his intention being misconceived by the Fre- 
diani, they procured his assassination on the road. General indignation 
followed the perpetration of this atrocity, and the laws assigned all the 
compensation in their power. 

Luc' Antonio Ijecame Accusateur Puhlique, and executed the ofiice 
with such integrity, as to promise a career of honour. But chance, or 
a concurrence of uncontrollable events, exercises a vast influence over 
the thoughts and actions of men so Luca, unadvisedly refusing his 
vote for Napoleon's elevation to the throne, became inimical to the 
ruling powers, and was consequently obliged to retire to Penta, follow- 
ed by the harassing insults of ^his former foes. In 1814, one of the 
Frediani was shot from an ambush, under circumstances which in- 
volved our hero and his son in considerable suspicion ; yet Buonaparte's 
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e^pe from Elba happening then to engross the public attention^ no 
positive measures were adopted^ and he, with other chiefs, repaired to 
the public rendezvous, at the head of his vassals. « 

Here a new misfortune assailed him, in his people being instigated 
to a skirmish by the followers of the Ceccaldi, also his personal ene- 
mies, in which two of the latter were killed ; whereupon Luc' Anto- 
nio and his son absconded. The Buonapartists obtained a decree for 
the confiscation of his property, the burning of his house, and the erec- 
tion of a pillar of infamy on the spot ; this, however, was rescinded on 
the settlement of public affairs, and both father and son were pardoned, 
after a short imprisonment. They once more returned tranquilly to 
Penta, where they were received with the strongest marks of attach- 
ment by the peasantry, and hoped to have ended their days in peace. 
But, alas! the assassination of Donato Frediani in 3814, was revived ; 
the son escaped to the continent, but Luc' Antonio, despite of various 
fruitless appeals, was imprisoned, and after a trial of fifteen days, con- 
demned to be guillotined. The sufferer defended himself with great 
presence of mind, and then sought delay, only that he might avoid the 
disgrace of a public execution, by taking laudanum. This failing in 
its effect, he hoped to increase a diarrhoea, under which he was labour- 
ing, by sudden repletion ,* but the effort, on the contrary, occasioned it 
to cease, so that his only resource was starvation. The following is a 
literal translation of his extraordinary journal ; and it should be npted, 
that, finding himself weak, he signed it on the 18th of December, but 
he did not d^ie till the 20th, when he stretched himself out, and calmly 
ejaculating, I am prepared to leave this world," expired, 

1821. 25th Nov. — At ten o'clock in the morning I ate abundantly, 
and with appetite. At three in the afternoon, 1 took eleven doses of a 
narcotic mixture. eleven at night, I remained awake and very 

tranquil ; a pleasing warmth ran through my ^'^eins, the diarrhoea had 
ceased, and my general health improved. I then fell asleep, and en- 
joyed profound repose till one, when one of the guards asked me if 1 
was asleep, and I could scarcely show that I was awake. 

26th. — I fell asleep again almost immediately, and passed five hours 
in a deep lethargy. From that time till eleven I continued alternately 
sleeping and waking, amused with delightful though short dreams. 
My sleeping then decreased, but did not entirely cease, and the day 
passed without my feeling an inconvenience of any kind. I found the 
effect of the elixir had entirely ceased to act. 1 finished the 26th day 
very tranquilly. At night, I conversed with the gaolers and three sol- 
diers of the guard, till midnight. 

27th. — About one, I began to sleep, and woke only for a short time 
at half-past four ; then slept again for an hour, when I felt well and 
strong, only my moutli was rather bitter. Thus I ‘have passed two 

days without eating, yet feel ao inconvenience. . Four daj^s are 

here omitted in the manuscript* ..... 

2d Dec. — At three o'clock to-day I ate with appetite, and passed 
the night very tranquilly. 

3d, Monday.— Without editing or, drinking, and without being agi- 
tated by the privation. 

4th, Tuesday. — Without taking any food or drink whatever, I eon- 
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tiaued through the day and night in a gtate of health and 
lated to j^ease any one not in my situation. 

5t*h — Xast night I did not sleep at all, yet it arose entirely fwm the 
agitation of my mind. In the morning, and also ti^rough the day, I 
was more calm. It is already two p.m. and after three days my puke 
does not show much inclination to fever, the motion is rather more 
rapid, and. the pulsation heavier ; I feel no inconvenience of any kind. 
My imagination is fervid, my sight very clear, nor do I feel the least 
hunger or drought. My mouth is free from bitterness, my hearing is 
distinct; I feel vigour throughout my body. At half-past four, I closed 
my eyes for a few minutes, but a sudden tremour awoke me. At half- 
past five, I began to feel pain in my left breast, but not fixed. My 
pulse begins to elongate itself towards the elbow, like a fine threao. 
After eight o'clock, I slept tranquilly for an hour, and then found my 
pulse perfectly culm. Again 1 slept till eleven, when my pulse be- 
came very perceptibly weaker. At one, my throat was very dry, with 
a stinging thirst. The same at eight o'clock, with a slight pain in the 
heart. The left pulse oscillates in opposition to the right, denoting 
the disturbance occasioned by a want of food. 

6th.-— Oil the failure of the first means which I had recourse to, I 
lost my courage and my good sense. My situation was truly lament- 
able, for I was precluded from all other means deemed certain ; every 
report, every word, allured a mind weakened by misfortune. The phy- 
sician advised me to eat, assuring me that I should linger fifteen days 
by starvation. The excessive delicacy of the Advocate Marii is the 
cause of all my present agony ; I determined on trying repletion, but 
it had a contrary effect to what I had hoped, by arresting the diarrhaoe; 
in short, I am unfortunate in every way. It is now four days since I 
ate or drank, yet 1 have no fever. I deserve pity, and not reproach. 
I began in a higher tone, even than Cato, the «nd may perhaps corre- 
spond to the beginnings 1 suffer a burning thirst, and devouring hun- 
ger, with unshaken courage, and unalterable firmness. At ten, my 
pulse grew weak, and my head became confused. At mid-day, the 
right pulse indicated interinitteiicy, and then the left. At three, niy 
pulse was very weak ; the iutermitteiicy had ceased : my sight vacil- 
lated. At four, the intermittency recommenced, but my head was 
clear. At six, the intermittency ceased, and the pulse became stronger 
and more regular. At nine, great want of strength, tb*e pulse reguuir, 
the mouth dry. Twelve, strange variations followed in the pulse, but 
it is now regular, though feeble ; mouth and throat very dry ; half an 
hour's tranquil sleep. 

7th.— By six o'clock I had had four hours' comfortable sleep. On 
waking, my head was giddy, accompanied by a burning thirst, and 
great commotion my pulse. Until half-past three, there was perfect 
calm in my pulse, but then a convulsive motion began, with intermit- 
tency in the left, and slacker in Ike right : my thirst is diminisbed. 
At mid-day, my pulse was regular. At two, a burning thirst, weak 
pulse, but not feverish. At four, decided intermittency in both pulses. 
At six, pulse perfectly calm. At midnight, great thirst with bitter- 
nes8» but otherwise tranquil. • 

8th Dec— At four, an intolerable thirst, bu^ otherwise calm ; had 
some hours' quite sleep. At eight in the morning, after two hoursT very 
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tranquil repose, mouth extremely dry, tongue so parched as nearly to 
prevent speaking, very ardent thirst. Intermittent at eleven ; .quite 
calm at twelve, l^ut an ardent thirst. Half an hour's rest in the after- 
noon ; two minutes swimming of the head on waking, but perfect tran- 
quillity of pulse; the burning thirst continues, and my strength dimi- 
nishes, but yet my body is calm. At eight, my pulse is vigorous, but 
every third pulsation is intermittent. Burning thirst; all the rest 
calm. At twelve, found I had had an hour's repose, but swimmings on 
waking, and pulse disordered. General debility, especially of sight. 

9th. — At three, found that I had slept an hour, and again on wak- 
ing found myself giddy, with the usual symptoms. After seven, the 
intermittent pulsations ceased giving way to extreme weakness ; very 
burning thirst. At three p. m. half an hour's sleep, succeeded by the 
usual symptoms. My head then became tranquil, as well as all the 
rest of my body ; but my extremities were cold until evening, when 
my pulse became vigorous and regular, and all my senses were re- 
stored to their pristine acuteness. A burning perpetual thirst. Ten 
o'clock, — the fear of ignominy only, and not the fear of death, confirms 
me in the resolution of entirely abstaining from all nourishment ; 
though in the execution of this strange project I snuffer the most 
frightful agony and unheard of torments. My innocence gives me the 
courage to conquer the sufferings of such prolonged privation. I for- 
give those judges who have condemned me from sincere conviction ; 
but I swear an eternal, implacable hatred, — a hatred that I shall trans- 
mit to my descendants, against the infamous, the abominable, the 
blood-thirsty Boucher; that monster of iniquity, following the im- 
pulses of his private hatred, has sacrificed an entire, honest, and inno- 
cent family, through revenge. The usual symptoms of a tranquil pulse 
and burning thirst still pontiiiue. 

10th. — The thirst diminished between six and eight A. m. Still 
giddy on waking, pulse very weak, but regular^ If it be true that in 
Elysium we preserve the memory of mundane things, I shall always 
have before my eyes the image of the protector of truth and innocence, 
the respectable Counsellor Abbatucci ! IMay Heaven shower down its 
choicest blessings on him and his posterity. This wish is uttered with 
a heart full of the most sincere gratitude. At twelve, a steady head, 
tranquil stomacji, senses acute, and I continue to enjoy snuff. Thirst 
has regained its violence, but my hunger has ceased. In the afternoon, 
hunger returned several times ; pulse rather accelerated, otherwise 
tranquil. 

11th. — Before midnight great avidity to eat, with inextinguishable 
thirst, then obtained tranquil sleep. At six, pulse much weakened, 
and announcing approaching dissolution. Thirst more bearable. I 
have undertaken and achieved one of the most extra(»rdinary projects, 
perhaps, that ever was imagined by man ; yes, I have achieved it, un- 
dergoing incredible agonies, t6 free my family, my relations, and my 
friends from ignominy ; not to give my enemies the satisfaction of *seeing 
my head fall by the guillotine ; and to teach the iniquitous, monstrous, 
infatnous Boucher, the temper of the Corsican character. When he 
hears of the means by which I have edded my days, he will shudder 
and tremble, lest some one, emulating my virtue, shall avenge the in- 
nocent victim of his iniquitous intrigues. 
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At two p. M. — The excessive weakness ceasing after about an hour, 
mV pulse has regained a regular vigour, which to me is alarming* 
Every part of my body is tranquil, although my strength is diminished. 
Six o'clock. — My intellectual faculties are in their usdal state. Hun- 
ger has ceased entirely, and thirst is more tolerable. My physical 
strength sensibly diminishes. Ten o’clock. — Deus, in nomine iuo sal- 
vum tne fav, el in virlute lua libera me. In these words are comprised 
my religious principles. Since my seventeenth year, I have always 
believed in one God, Creator of the Universe, rewarder of the good, 
and severe punisher of the bad. Since then, I never believed in man, 

J2tli. — From one o’clock I had a lethargic sleep of four hours and a 
half, I then lay for an hour in a scarcely sensible state, with every 
indication of apjjroaching death : yet I revived, and now at nine 
o’clock my ])ulse is weak but regular, and my thirst somewhat dimin- 
ished, At six p. M. my thirst returned, but no hunger, — my faculties 
clear, constantly awake, strength in every part. Ten p. m. Very burning 
thirst, pulsations very weak and irregular, — a cessation of the dilation 
and contraction of the heart ; languid all over ; great dislike to the light, 
— faintness. 

13th. — At midnight, the pulsations became very slight and intermit- 
tent, with a burning thirst and general weakness. In this ej^^treme, 
my reason quitted me, and without the concurrence of my judgment, 
urged by a burning thirst, I seized a jug and drank a considerable 
draught of water. 8(K)n after, all my extremities became icy cold, the 
pulsations ceased entirely ; all the symptoms were tliose of death. 
(He now stretched himself on his pallet, and exclaimed to the soldiers 
who were guarding him, Look how well I have laid myself out.") 
The physician, who had arrived an hour before, asked me in those con- 
vulsive moments whether I would take any thing, and giving me four 
or live spoonsful of wine, restored me to life' and strength. I then 
again drank some water. • Ten a.bi. I now feel myself much the same as 
yesterday morning, only my thirst is more tolerable. Two p.3I. No par- 
ticular inconvenience, no imiiger ; the pulsations of the heart have en- 
tirely ceased. Six p. m. No motion in the heart, pulse very low, thirst 
bearable, no hunger, head clear, faculties all in a good state. Ten at 
night, after half an hour’s very placid sleep, felt a slight shiver over 
my body ; pulsations scarcely perceptible, still my faculties are as usual. 
Shiverings encreasiiig, my feet warm, but nose and ears told. 

14tb. — After the convulsions above described, I had three hours 
tranquil sleep, accompanied by pleasant dreams. On waking, my 
thirst was very great, pulsations very weak, those of the heart quite 
ceased. My faculties in a good state, but my physical strength de- 
creased since yesterday. At one p.m. my thirst increased beyond every 
thing, — my pulse ^vas alternately weak and strong, but always regular, 
though the motion of the heart has quite subsided. Still my faculties 
are good, considering the reduced state of my body. All the world has 
abandoned me, but I still preserve and shall preserve *^long as I live, 
the best of my possessions, my constancy. On the Knh instant, my 
thirst was such, that having filled my mouth with water, I could not 
resist swallowing it, — during tluj convulsions of the 12th, I drank in 
presence of the doctor above a tumbler of water, — and again during 
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that of the 13th^ rather more than half a tumbler. Total absence of 
appetite. Ten o'clock at nighty insufferable thirst, as in the^course of 
the day ; febrile pulsations, warmth over all my Iwdy. No indication 
of convulsions like those of the preceding night. Since the 2d instant, 
I have been deprived of every kind of consolation ; no news of my 
family. To such of my relations as are in tl^e town, all access to this 
prison has been prcdiilnted. Seven inexorable soldiers have passed 
the night and the day in the small room in which I am confined, ob- 
serving with an inquisitorial rigour my every motion or word ; so bar- 
barous and superfluous a degree of circumspection would be more suit- 
able to the prisons of a seraglio, or a Pasha of St. Jean d'Acre, than to 
those of the French Government. They wish to prevent me from 
dying, but I flatter myself that I sliall disappoint all the efforts and 
measures practised by the ministry. 

Vigorous pulsations until three a.m. ; feverish heat in all my 
body, very hot thirst, succeeded by calm repose till six. Fainting and 
insensibility of half an hour. At seven, the pulsations recommenced, 
but continued very weak till mid-day. 

16th. — From ten till four burning thirst, otherwise calm ; after four 
o’clock, vigorous pulsations, accompanied by febrile heat ; these ceased 
for an Jiour, then recommenced very faintly. It is now seven o’clock, 
and the pulsation is so little perceptible, that I think the end of my 
days and of my agonies must be near. This journal will be delivered 
after my death to my nephew, G. G. Guerrini, who will take care to 
send a copy of it to the Presidents Mezard, Pasqualini, and Suzzoni ; 
and the fourth to Signor Rigo, whom I request to fulfil my wisli, as I 
before expressed to him personally. 

17 th.-— Yesterday passed very tranquilly. I now find myself the 
same, only my pulse is very weak. I die with a pure and innocent 
soul, and end my days with that tranquillity with which Seneca, So- 
crates, and Petronius ended theirs. « 

18th.— -Eleven o’clock, I am near upon ending my days by the calm 
death of the just. Both hunger and thirst have ceased to torment me. 
My mind is collected, my sight is clear, and a universal suavity reigns 
throughout my heart, my conscience, and every part of me. The few 
moments that remain to me, flow as smoothly as does a gentle rivulet 
through a flowery meadow. The lamp is near being extinguished for 
want of the fluid requisite to feed the flame. 

, (Signed) Antonio Vitbbbi. 
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* % 

BEING THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 

Thr peace having materially changed my prospects in the Bast 
India Service, it became necessary to turn my views in another direction, 
and a friend having just returned from the island of Jamaica, where, 
among the commercial class, he possessed extensive connexions and 
influence, his advice and patronage determined me on taking a trip to 
that island. Accordingly, furnished with credentials to many of the 
most opulent and respectable of the mercantile community in the city 
of Kingston, I embarked as passenger in the West India ship Koyal 
Edward. 

Our voyage was not remarkable for any event of interest. We made 
the Canaries, and had an opportunity for two or three days, dOring 
which our progress was retarded by light winds and calms, of contem- 
plating the lofty jieak of TenerilFe, lifting itself high above the clouds; 
and after a pleasant passage of between five and six weeks of uninter- 
rupted fine weather, we arrived in the harbour of Kingston. 

Anticipation is the mother of disappointment. My reception, how- 
ever, on landing, if not quite so cordial as my fancy had led me to ex- 
pect, was on the whole tolerable ; but the fine hopes I had been led to 
form from my commercial speculations, met with little encouragement. 
Trade, I was given to understand, was languishing. I was recommend- 
ed to turn planter ; and as I had but the choice of following the sug- 
gestions, or foregoing the patronage of my advisers, after a little grave 
prosing, in which a very pretty picture of the advantages and felicity of 
such a mode of life was delineated, I acquiesced. This settled, it was 
soon intimated to me, that Kingston being peculiarly unhealthy, and 
above all inimical to the constitutions of new comers, no time should 
be lost in jiroceeding to the interior, where, in a purer and more tem- 
perate atmosphere, I might become seasoned to the climate, and have 
at once the opportunity of essaying my new profession. With this 
view, a journey into the country was forthwith decided on, and how- 
ever unwillingly, it being little in unison with my inclinations, on the 
second or third day of my sojourn in Kingston I set off with two OV 
three acquaintances, proceeding in the same direction, for the place of 
my probation, a coffee-plantation in the heart of the mountains, some 
thirty miles from the city. • 

Few countries can boast more magnificent scenery than Jamaica, a 
fact which, in spite of the somewhat unfavourable state of the atmos- 
phere on quitting the low lands, at times hazy, with latterly some 
drizzling showers, I had ample opportunity of verifying. The first 
five or six miles fjom the town, our way led ovejr a flat covered with 
fields of the sugar-cane ; the remainder of the journey through a 
mountainous country thickly covered with.wood. As we wound along 
the zig-zag paths of the steep acclivities, now on the brink of a per- 
pendicular precipice hundreds of feet in depth, with a torrent foaming 
through the dark abyss below, or now emerging from some narrow 
mountain-pass, which commanded a prospect more extended, the eye 
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was ravislied with every variety of landscape. Before us to the north- 
ward, as the clouds brofee, we had an occasional glimpse of that stupen- 
dous central chain called the Blue Mountains, towering above the dense 
volumes of vapohr which encircled them. Beneath, in contrast to the 
frowning grandeur of these, the sight reposed on the rich and verdant 
valley ; or, turning to the south, rested on the level and extended savan- 
nah, with the ocean in the distance, blending its blue horizon with the 
ethereal azure of the sky. Here and there below, in some sequestered 
dell, the snug planter's house and negro village peeped forth from a 
grove of clustering bananas, in the midst of a forest of the luxuriant 
and blossomed coffee-shrub. But the eve alone can convey an adequate 
conception of tropical scenery, particularly in this island. Here Nature, 
ever bountiful, is prodigal in the extreme ; and whether viewed in the 
awful magnificence in whicli she sits enthroned in lier giant mountains, 
tlie richness and profusion in which she revels in the low lands, or the 
gorgeousness of tint and colouring in wdiich she is everywhere arrayed, 
she alike defies the pencil or the pen to render her justice. 

The spot of my seclusion was a cofTee-plantation, the dwelling-house 
and premises of wdiich were situated on the brow of a small conical 
hill, at the bottom and at the eastern extremity of .a deep valley or 
basin, formed by the surrounding mountains. Those to the north and 
east, rising one above another, in an immense amphitheatre, until lost 
in the clouds ,* to the southw'^ard they were less bold. A torrent foam- 
ed down a ravine at the back of the house, a branch of which turning 
off in a small artificial channel, babbled in a crystal stream through the 
works belo^v, where it served the purpose of turning a mill for the pre- 
paration of the coffee, and added at the same time to the beauty of the 
landscape. 

On the estate, and not far distant from our abode, w^as a cave, one of 
the many haunts of the celebrated Obi Man, so long the terror of Ja- 
maica, and wliose fume, through the mediuiq of dramatic story, at the 
beginning of the present century, reached to our own shores, under the 
w^ell-remenibert’d sobriquet y from a corresponding mutilation in one of 
liis hands, of Three- fingered Jack. 

The theatre of this singular being’s exploits having been principally 
on this part of the island, and the facts still recent on my arrival in 
Jamaica, I had the opportunity of picking up some interesting particu- 
lars from various individuals well acquainted with our hero's history, 
^ and among others, from the Maroon Negro Qiiashi, alias Jonathan 
Reader, the man who finally put a period to the unfortunate Jack'# 
enterprises, and at the same time his existence,* 


^ This man, whose audacious depredations and bold daring were at once the dread 
and admiration of the islanders, whose efforts, backed by the mont strenuous exertions 
of the civil and military authoritieii, he continued so long to Uefy, exercised over the 
negro population, prone to superstition, the most unlimited influence, principally through 
their unshaken faith in his supernatural attributes, he being one of the pi-etenders to 
the charm of Obi , or African necromancy. This belief was strengthened by his almost 
superhuman physical strength, activity, and indomitable courage. In muscular power, 
he was said to be^ a match for any three men in the Colony ; ana his locomotive energies 
were no less surprising; his activity and celerity gf motion being such as to countenance the 
delusion that pi^vailed, as to the unearthly agency of which he was said to avail himself. 
Oftentimes, when the negroes of an estate, to tlie amount of two or three hundred, were 
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One evening, shortly after my arrival, having retired rather earlier 
than usual, I had just turned-in, as the sailors phrase is, but had not 
yet disposed myself to sleep, when I suddenly felt the bed, the furni- 
ture, and the wholb fabric in motion : the sensation this occasioned was 
of so peculiar a kind, that I find some difficulty in conveying ati accu- 
rate idea of it. It seemed as if some mighty arm, applying a lever on 
one aide of the house, had given the building a sudden lift ; this was 
succeeded by a sort of tremour, or undulato^ movement, as slight as it 
was transient, and all again was quiet. The solemn stillness of the 
hour, and the death-like calm, the usual harbinger of these visitations, 
made the circumstance more striking and perceptible. Not a breath 
of air sufficient to rustle the surrounding foliage was stirring, every 


asseiTibled at eveninjj^ mustfr bcforo the plantation house, when the fame of some re- 
cent enterprise was going round in inyslcnous whispers among these awe-striken, simple 
people, at a moment when the scene of the exploit was so remote that they could not 
dream of his proximity, he would suddenly, as though he spiang from the earth, 
apjiear amongst tliem ; and sucii was the veneration or terror wliich he never failed to in- 
spire, that although a largo sum was ofleied for his <;apture, dead or alive, no one of the 
multitude attempted to molest him. Holding up the awful mutilated hand, the whole 
would sometimes prostrate themselves befoic him. lie would then, unawed by the pre- 
sence of the propnetoi, or white overseer of the estate, deliberately levy bis contributions, 
prineipally of food, and letroat to the woods ; sometimes he would carry with him one 
or more of the female slaves, — for .Tack, though capricious and fond of change, was of a 
ve.»'y amorous temperament ; and it was remarked, that their transient sojourn pro- 
duced a most salutary effect, they invariably returning sleek and healthy. 

Not far distant, in the strongholds of the Blue Mountains, dwelt an independent race 
of coloured men, descended originally fioin runaway negroes, and a remnant of that 
army, piineipally composed of slaves, wbieli the first Kuropean colonists, the Spaniards, 
Inouglit into the field to oppose their Knglish assailants, under J^en and Venables, in 
the year KiSb. At tlie sulisequent eomjuest of the island, they established themselves 
in these impenetrable wilds, and had tor nearly a century been the pest of the island- 
ers, resisting alike every amicable offer, even a guarantee for their freedom, and twenty 
acres of land a-hcad, by the ( iovernor, Sir Charles l.yttlcton, and eveiy hostile attempt 

against them. I'ntil at lefrgth, in 1740, under the government of Trelawriey, 

being driven from their fastnesses, principally by a body of Musquito Indians, taken 
into pay for the purpose, they accepted the paeifie overtures made to them, and since 
the iVIaroon war of 1795, have: remuined peaceful subjects, rendering themselves emi- 
nently serviceable to the Colonists, agreeably to one of the articles of the original treaty 
made with them, in arresting deserters from the estates. One of these, the Maroon 
Ouashi, excited by the promised reward, undertook the capture of our hero ; he adopted 
the C’hristian reli<Tion as a counter charm to the magic influence of his antagonist, and 
took the name of .lonathan Reader. Being well acquainted wilk the haunts of the 
fugitive, as well as the intricate paths and passes of these almost impenetrable forests, 
bc°sct out with a young Maioon, his nephew, strong in his new faith, and confident^of 
surcess. At this crisis it might be said that the whole island were on the alert for the 
same purpose, bodies of troops were scouring the country in all directions, and all the 
power of the Executive, so long baffled, was exerted to the same end. 

Eor a considerable time the local sagacity and activity of Reader, nearly a match for 
his antagonist, was completely foiled. Once they had grappled, but the superior 
strength of the lattift* enabled fiim to escape. At length,* hunted from covert to covert, 
and probably exhausted by his almost supeihuman exertions, he fell into the hands of 
his (feadly adversary, as he was sleeping under a, tree. f)n this occasion, after a despo- 
late struggle, in which he succeeded in disarming and severely wounding his opponent, 
he once more slipped through his hands. But his hour was come, and in his flight 
having to cross an adjacent valley, be was brought down by a musket shot, as he was 
mounting the opposite hill, and the victor severing his head from the body, received, on 
presenting it to tlic authorities, the stipulated sum. 
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Uung animate and inanimate was hushed in the most profound tTaa« 
qttillity« Unprepared for such a phenomenon^ for an instant my mind 
was impressea with that vague and undefined sensation^.a mixture of 
surprise and awe, which one may he supposed to experience when the 
imagination is detuded by the idea of a supernatural influence* This, 
however, instantly gave place to the conviction, that this could he no 
other than a specimen, the first I had ever witnessed, of those convuU 
sions of nature^ of such frequent occurrence in this part of the world ; 
and 1 learned next morning that this had been one of the smartest 
shocks of an earthquake experienced for many years. In its proper 
place, I shall have to treat more largely on this subject, having been 
an eye-witness of some remarkable phenomena attending the erup- 
tion of Mont Souffrier, the Volcano in the island of St. Vincent's, on 
the 27 th of April, 1012, and others, in connection with the great 
earthquake at Carracas, which may throw some new light on the theory 
of these great workings of nature, and at least be interesting to men of 
science. 

A few weeks* trial of the monotonous and ^solitary life of a planter, 
sufficed, with my original disrelish for the ignoble calling itself, than 
which the situation of the meanest sailor or soldier appeared to me far 
more respectable, to make me heartily sick of it : not that my situa- 
tion was by any means akin to that of the general run of the tyros of 
the profession, yclept book-keepers, for, under kindlier auspices than 
the fraternity can generally boast, I was placed on the estate of a friend 
of one of my patrons, and on the score of comfort, nay, even luxury, 
indulgence, leisure, and comparative independence, there was nothing 
to complain of. But I had no society ; Robinson Crusoe himself 
scarcely experienced a more total isolation from the world. For, al- 
though 1 had brought with me introductions to some respectable neigh- 
bouring families, the dLstaiice to these in a country so impracticable 
was such as to preclude any very frequent visits ; so that the only 
civilized being with whom 1 could exchange ideas, was the Creole 
overseer, or manager of the estate, compared with whom Man Friday 
was perhaps a more intelligent, and certainly a far more amusing com- 
panion. Never having been out of the island, and rarely beyond the 
precincts of the property which he superintended, the circumscribed 
orbit of his ideas, incapable of ranging beyond his agricultural pursuits, 
corresponded accordingly. But if there was a paucity of ideas, he was 
a man of still feTrer wordsf ; and what was another stumbling-block to 
oqr intercourse, he was moreover extremely deaf. Day after day 
would he sit at the door of the mansion-house, which commanded a 
view of the works, with a pipe or segar in his mouth, scarcely ex- 
changing a word. 

He had for a mistress, a circumstance of common occurrence in the 
Colonies, one of the n^resses of the estate, who superintended the 
manage, and whose control over the household made her a person of no 
small consequence in our little family. For reasons which it would he 
difficult to divine — her "age verging on forty, and the Umt ensemble of 
her sable charms being rather an antidote than excitement to any of 
the softer feelings, particularly in a boy of sixteen — he took it into his 
head to imagine something equivocal between us, and occasionally 
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evineed some restive feelings. This end other drcumstatiees contri- 
bated to lill up the measure of a dislike^ verging to dt^ust;, at the 
reatraiiit vcdiich 1 experienced ; and soon one sole idea took possession 
of my mind^ that of emancipating myself, hon gri, mal gr^, from my 
thraldom. 

Having little to expect from the lukewarm patronage of my friends 
in Kingston, on taking such a step without their knowledge or parti*, 
cipation, my thoughts naturally recurred to that profession 1 had so 
recently quitted, the early bias for which had never been extinguished. 
My old predilection for sea again returned in full force, and be- 
came the pivot on which all my vs^ue and half-digested plans now 
turned. 

The inclination, — (the original source of which it is by no means 
difficult to trace to the early impressions derived from the all>engros8- 
ing theme of my juvenile days, the fame, nearly at its zenith, of the 
British navy, and the inspiring aid of the songs of Dibdin, the airs of 
which still vibrate on my recollection, and conjure up many a delight- 
ful association of thought,)— which had so long slumbereo, was in no 
small degree resuscitated and nourished by the view of the majestic 
element, which occasionally, in my solitary rambles, I caught a glimj^se 
of from some High mountain-ridge, stretching its expansive bosom in- 
terminable, and apparently unruffled, in the distance. It would be 
difflcult, particularly to that very numerous class matter-of-ftict folks, 
(whose train of thought, and action, always mechanical, disclaiming 
any affinity to the intellectual or ideal, comprehend only the tangible, 
with whom it is naturally the fashion to sneer at the expression of some 
of the finest feelings of our nature, as bordering on puling sentiment 
or Quixotic romance,) to give an idea of the emotions and illusions 
which these occasions never failed to conjure up to my youthful fancy. 
What visions floated before my imagination ! The road of adventure, 
leading perhaps to fame and fortune, was before me ; and like the 
shepherd in the fable, dn viewing its placid crest, heedless of the storm, 
dreaming but of smooth seas and zephyr breezes, 1 longed once more 
to be ranging its boundless fields. 

The most accessible of the acquaintances before referred to, was one 
who dwelt in a neighbouring valley, where he cultivated a small cofiTee- 
estate, of which he was the proprietor. This gentleman, whom I had 
once or twice met at the militia musters of the district, — aH the 
wliites of a certain age being obl^ed to serve, — and who on these and 
some other occasions had shown me many attentions, and had evinced 
much interest respecting me, had passed the meridian of a life of great 
vidsaitmde and adventure, chiefly at sea. The narration of many 
interesting circumstances referring to his voyages and hair-breadth 
escapes, as may be supposed, were not of a nature to allay my predo- 
minant inclination: to him 1 finally confided *my wishes and plans, 
with which 1 had the satisfaction to find his opinions so entirely to co- 
incide, that with the kindly proffer of aPny assistance I might stand in 
need of in furthering my views, of which the means of transport for ray- 
self and baggage was the most essential, I made up my mind, and 
within a few hours after I was en row^^. 

My intentions being annouhced to my Creole messmate, one fine 
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mornings early mounted^ like Gil Blas^ on my mule^ with two stout 
negroes to carry my baggage^ I sallied forth^ and with the buoyant 
feelings and light-heartedness of unreflecting youth, like tlie .bird 
let loose from its^ cage^ bidding a final adieu to these dreary solitudes^ 
reckless of the uncertain future, and without a single intrusive care on 
the score of the reception I might meet with from my patrons, to whom 
I had not the opportunity of previously communicating my movements, 
I made the best of my way to Kingston. 

Like the hero's — my equestrian prototype — my journey had also its 
adventure ; for while jogging on, complacently absorbed in certain 
waking dreams, my progress was arrested, if not like liis by the 
muzzle of a robber’s musket, by some object sufficiently formidable to 
terrify my mule, a fine spirited animal, which, suddenly darting to the 
other side of the road, completely unshipped me, and, leaving me sprawl- 
ing in the dust, set off in double-quick time in the direction of the 
city, from which we were distant only about three miles. 

On my arrival in Kingston, my wishes encountered no obstacle ; a 
requisition to my friends, limited solely to the being put in a wav to 
return to England, was fortliwith complied with, and in a few days 
I found myself on board a fine new ship, the Tulloch Castle, of 
about five hundred tons burthen, nominally as second lAate. This ar- 
rangement was made with my participation, and in accordance with 
the views of returning to the profession ; at the same time that it 
saved the expense of passage-money, it afforded me an excellent oppor- 
tunity of adding to my stock of practical nautical knowledge. 

This occurred a few weeks prior to the commencement of hostilities 
in 1803, and our ship made (^le of a fleet of fifty sail, which left Port 
Royal in the month of July in that year, under the protection of the 
Goliath of 74 guns, and the Calypso sloop-of-war. 

The weather continued fine, and all was as favourable as could be 
wished, until we had reached the parallel of the Bermudas a little to 
the north-east, where we encountered a furious'hurricane. The season 
of these, so often fatal to ships in thio latitude, had now arrived, and 
the squally, low^ering weather, the harbingers which generally precede 
them, had prevailed for some days ; but on the evening of the eventful 
night which ushered in the presiding demon of the storm, appearances 
had become so much more threatening, that by signal from the Com- 
modore’s ship, the whole fleet were ordered to make all the extraordi- 
nary preparations usual on such occasions. Every ship through the 
d«m obscure of a murky atmosphere, might be seen reefing, furling, 
striking top-gallant yards and masts, and taking all the precautions 
which prudence, aided by experience, could dictate, and which the mo- 
ment seemed to demand. On board our own ship, every thing was 
furled, save the main-top-saii, close reefed and the main and fore stay- 
sails. The wind at sunset blew hard in squalls from* the south-west, 
and the weather was thick, hazy and rainy. About midnight, how^ 
ever, just as the middle watclf had relieved the deck, the wind sud- 
denly lulled ; the dense mass of dark lowering clouds, which had so 
long obscured the face of the heavens, broke ; the moon, about the 
fulC shone forth in all her brilliancy, and we began to flatter ourselves 
we had for once been agreeably deceived? 
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While thus congratulating each other on the favourable change, full 
of pleasing anticipations of the prosperous termination of the voyage, 
and- a speedy sight of the white cliffs of our native land — how many, 
alas ! with thoughts, perliaps, thus occupied, in one short hour, were to 
be hurried to that bourne from whence no traveller returns,” and to 
close their mortal voyage in the gulf -which even then was yawning to 
receive them — a little after 1 a.m. the wind, which as I remarked i)e- 
fore was from the southward, and had considerably moderated, suddenly 
flew round to the north-west, and with one tremendous gust, or rather 
ex])h)siori, which nothing could resist, tore the sails from the yards, and 
threw the ship with a dreadful crash on her beam-ends ; even the 
furled sails were split to tatters, and the close-reefed main-top-sail 
blown like a rag out of the bolt-rope : to this we probably owed the 
preservation of the ship and our lives ; a stouter sail might have in- 
volved the loss of the masts, or capsized the ship; as it was, we were 
fcir some time in a sufficiently critical situation. The ship on her side, 
the crew hanging on by the weather gunwales and rigging, unable to 
move, so as to sound the pumps, or take any measure for her preserva- 
tion ; the sea, one vast expanse of foam, from which a constant spray, 
like driving sleet, continually drifted over the bulwarks, had all the 
appearance of a inoiintainoiis desert covered with snow ; whilst those 
portentous meteors of the storm, regarded by seamen with such su- 
perstitious awe, gleamed high aloft with a lurid light, and seemed to 
hover about the mast-heads of the vessel. Never have I since expe- 
rienced such a night ; it seemed as if the reign of chaos was once more 
at hand, and the conflicting elements in the last throes of a general 
dissolution. 

The crisis at length passed, about 4 a.m. it moderated, and the ship 
resumed gradually a more erect position. Eagerly was the first mo- 
ment seized to sound the pumps, having every reason to fear, from 
the shock and heavy straining received from the first fury of the blast, 
that she had sprung a leak : this, however, Avas not the case ; being 
nearly a iieAV and remarkably stout-built ship, she Aveatliered it nobly, 
and suffered but little in comparison Avith the greater part of her 
consorts. Some of these foundered during the night, and among the 
rest the ill-fated Calypso, Avhich, run on board by a merchant ship 
called the Dale, Avent d<»Avn with a crew of one hundred and tAventy 
souls, all of Avhom perished.^ ^ 

Daylight made us better acejuainted Avith the disastrous effects of the 
tempest. Out of a fleet of fifty sail in company the evening beffrre, 
not more than fifteen or twenty Avere noAv to be seen, most of Avhich 
had suffered more or less. Here AA^as to be seen a hulk Avith not a spar 
standing ; there, another Avith only her loiA^er-masts. The Commodore's 
ship, the Goliath, of the line, Avas seen in the distance, Avith all her 
top-masts gon^: she, among the rest, experienced a very narrow escape, 
having been throAvn on her beam-ends by the fatal puff, and rescued 
from an imminently perilous conditiod by these giving way. 

[To be continued.] 
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MY FIRST AFFAIR. 

THE STdRMIKO OP THE REDOUBT. 

[The following fragment, taken from the Journal of a young French Officer, 
will doubtless interest our readers. It is the unadorned recital of a first affair, 
— ^that touchstone of the raw recruit ; and in clothing the narrative in an English 
dress, we have endeavoured to adhere as faithfully as possible to the simplicity 
of the original.] 

I JOINED my regiment on the evening of the 4th Sept. The Colo- 
nel, whom I found bivouacking with the rest of the officers, received 
me at first with the bluntness of an old campaigner ; but, having read 
the letters of recommendation with which I had been furnished, he ca- 
ressed his thick jet-black mustachios, and with some effort to himself, 
addressed me in a tone of softness and conciliation. 

I was next introduced to ray Captain, who had just returned with a 
reconnoitring party. He was a tall, sun-burnt veteran, of a peculiarly 
harsh and repulsive countenance. He had risen from the ranks, and 
owed his elevation, and the cross of honour with which he was deco- 
rated, to his courage and conduct alone. A bullet that J^ad made its 
way through his lungs at the battle of Jena, had fortunately left no 
other trace of its ravages, than a cracked piping voice, which offered a 
strange contrast to tlie gigantic proportions of his person. On learn- 
ing that I had just quitted the Military College at Fontainebleau, the 
soldier of fortune made a wry face. JMy lieutenant,'' said he, “ was 
killed yesterday." I understood the laconic sarcasm ; I was not 
thought worthy to replace him. I had a bitter retort at my tongue's 
6nd, but pnidence restrained the expression of my feelings. 

The moon rose behind the redoubt of Cheverino, which was within 
cannon-shot of our bivouack. The silver planet ihat evening appeared 
larger and more fiery than usual, and for a moment the redoubt seemed 
like a black speck attached to her shining disk. An old soldier who 
stood near me, remarked the deepened colour of the orb, which com- 
municated to the redoubt the appearance of a volcano on the point 
of an eruption. ** How red she is I" cried old Moustache; “ that 
famous ola redoubt will not be had a bargain ; 'tis an infallible sign." 
I have ever been inclined to superstition, and such a pr^?diction at such 
a moment, affected me with an uncomfortable sensation. I lay down, 
buf sleep fled my eyelids. Unable to remain long in the same posi- 
tion, I rose and tooK a turn, my eyes involuntarily fixed on the long 
range of fires that covered the heights on the other side of the village 
of Cheverino. 

When my blood was sufficiently cooled by the sharp pight air, I re- 
turned near the fire. Wrapping myself carefully in my cloak, I closed 
my eyes, hoping to sleep soundly till morning. But Morpheus was 
inexorable. Imperceptibly my iaeas assumed a mournful hue. A 
hundred thousand men covered the plain, which served for my hard 
couch : comrade had fought beside comrade on many a glorious day ; 
friend had tried friend in the hour of need ; and dangers shored had 
attached more closely than years of ordinary fellowship. But I stood 
alone amongst this vast crowd ; no splendid recollections signalized my 
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name ; xio record of past achievement illustrated 1031; maiden sword : 
amongst these warriors grown grey under the harness of battle^ I could 
not claim a singlb friend., Another thought came, across me., I re- 
flected that should I be wounded, 1 should be thrown into an hospital, 
amidst heaps of mangled sufierers, a1)andoned to the carelessness of ig- 
norant unfeeling surgeons. I thought of thee, too, Eliza ! of the pangs 
that would rend thy heart, couldst thou but see the cold barbarity of 
the operator, hacking, and hewing, and mutilating the frame on which 
thy looks so often hung with fondness ! My heart beat quick, and 
mechanically I arranged a silk handkerchief and a pocket-book, so as 
to form a sort of cuirass for my breast. Overpowered with fatigue, I 
fell into an uneasy dose, and at each moment some sinister idea wduld 
visit my dreams, and awaken me with a sudden start. Fatigue at 
length prevailed, and the drums beating the rcveillez, roused me from 
a sound sleep. We were ranged in order of battle ; the roll was called, 
the arms were piled, and to all appearance our tranquillity was des- 
tined to remain undisturbed for that day. 

Towards three o'clock an aide-de-camp arrived with an order. We 
were immediately under arms. Our skirmishers advanced into the 
plain, whilst •we slowly followed; and before twenty minutes had 
elapsed, we could discern the Russian outposts falling back upon the 
redoubt. 

We were flanked by a corps of artillery on the right, and by another 
on the left, both of which were considerably in advance of us, and kept 
up a smart fire against the enemy. The latter returned the compli- 
ment in their best style, and the redoubt of Cheverino soon disappeared 
from our view amidst clouds of smoke. 

Our regiment was sheltered by a rising ground from the fire of the 
Russians. They seldom favoured us with their shot, (which was re- 
served almost exclusively for our artillery,) and when they did, it 
passed inoffensively over our heads, or at most, sent us a sprinkling 
of dust and gravel. 

As soon as the order to march had been given, the Captain of mV 
company fixed his eyes on me, with a degree of attention that compell- 
ed me to twirl my newly-fledged mustachios in my finger and thumb, 
with as careless and soldier-like an air as I could possibly assume. I 
may affirm with truth, that the sole fear which I experienced arose 
from an anxious dread lest my comrades should ixfiagine that I was 
afraid ; and besides, the inoffensive bullets of the enemy contributed 
not a little to sustain the herdic equilibrium of my mind. Self-leve 
played its part, and whispered to me that I was really exposed to im- 
minent peril. Was I not actually under the tire of a battery ? It ivaa 
quite delightful to occupy the post of danger and of honour, and yet»to 
feel so much at^ease, so totally undisturbed by* those villainous bullets f 
And then, with what triumph I should tell the glorious tale next win- 
ter in the crow^ saloons of the enchanting Madame Saint Luxaxt ! 
How would provincial b^ux and Parisian badauds sink into insignifl- 
canee Wore the hero of Cheverino ! How would sym^xathizing blondes 
and lively brunettes shudder at the fearful story of siege ana breach, 
whilst many a bright eye would beam with admiration tff the young 
soldier modestly insisting that such feats as his were by no means un- 
paralleled ! 

I 
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The Colonel, riding in front of the regiment, passed by my company, 
and addressing himself to me, — You are likely to have sharp work,” 
said he, for youf first affair.” My reply was a martial smile, which 
I endeavoured to render more effective, by ostentatiously brushing my 
coat sleeve, which had been spattered with a little dirt by a ball that 
had struck the ground at the distance of about twenty paces from our 
line. The Russians, however, perceived the ill-success of their mus- 
ketry, in place of which they substituted howitzers, that soon did con- 
siderable execution in the hollow in which we were posted. The 
bursting of a shell at some little distance carried off my cliako, and 
killed a serjeant close by my side. 

I congratulate you,"' said my hard-featured Captain, as I picked up 
my chako ; you and fortune are quit for this day at least.” I was 
aware of the superstition common among military men, and which 
holds that non bis in idem/* is an axiom as infallible on the field of 
battle as in a court of law. Replacing my chako with an air of un- 
daunted gaiety , — Par Dieu /” said I, ‘‘ that is what I call a most 
uncouth way of teaching a salute.” The apropos of the circumstance 
enabled the sorry jest to pass. My Captain again offered me his felici- 
tations : This evening,” said he, “ you will command a company. I 
have a presentiment that my bed is prepared : I have always been 
wounded when the officer next me has had a narrow escape ; and,” 
added he in alow'er tone, as if ashamed of his superstitious forebodings, 
on such occasions, the name of my lieutenant always began with 
a P.” 

Here I thought it necessary to assume the incredulous air of an 
esj^rit fort, though in reality struck with the sinister presage, that 
might have made an impression on a better and an older soldier than 
myself. Conscript as I was, 1 felt the necessity of dissembling my 
sentiments ; I felt that I must appear callous to the weakness of hu- 
manity, and stoically insensible to danger. « 

At the expiration of another half hour, the enemy's fire had percep- 
tibly diminished, and quitting the retreat which had sheltered us, we 
then marched upon the redoubt. We were welcomed by several dis- 
charges of musketry, which however did us no considerable mischief. 
The whistling of tke balls caused me some surprise, and induced me 
now and then to turn my head, at the risk of exciting the jokes of my 
comrades, who w5re more familiarized with the sound. After all,” 
repeated I to myself, a battle is not so terrible an affair as I had 
imagined.” 

We advanced in double-quick time, covered by our skirmishers. 
On a sudden the Russians gave three huzzas — three distinct huzzas, 
and then awaited our charge in silence, and without drawing a trigger. 
That dead stillness,” . said my Captain, bodes u« no good.” I 
thought so too, and could not help internally contrasting the tumultu- 
ous clamour of our troops with the imposing and awful silence of the 
enemy. 

We arrived at the base of the redoubt, the mounds and palisades of 
which had been levelled by our fire. Our soldiers rushed into the 

f aping ruins with cries of Vive l*Empereur /” Considering that they 
ad already shouted so loudly, I was really astonished that their 
throats could hold out longer. Never shall I forget the spectacle 
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which I witnessed at that moment. The volume of smoke had gradu- 
ally ^isen, and remained suspended like a canopy at an elevation of 
twenty feet above the redoubt. Through an atmosphe^re of thin bluish 
vapour, we could perceive the Russian grenadiers, motionless like 
statues behind their half-destroyed parapet, each soldier with musket 
in readiness, his left eye fixed upon his advancing foe, his right con- 
cealed by the barrel of his piece. At one of the bastions, at a few 
paces* distance, stood an artillery-man by his gun, with a lighted 
match. An involuntary chill crept through my veins ; I felt as if my 
last hour was at hand. Now the dance begins,” cried my Captain ; 
— Good night !** — they were the last words he ever spoke. 

The drums beat : in an instant every musket was levelled and pre- 
sented. I closed my eyes : a horrible crash was heard, succeeded by 
the cries and groans of the wounded. I looked around, surprised to 
find myself still an inhabitant of this world. The redoubt was again 
enveloped in smoke. At my feet lay the dying and the dead. Among 
the latter was my poor Captain ; his head was shattered by a musket- 
ball, and his life-blood plentifully besmeared me. Of my whole com- 
pany but six men, besides myself, remained standing. 

A moment of stupor succeeded this fearful carnage. The Colonel, 
fixing his chako on the point of his sword, was the first to scale the 
parapet, with shouts of Vive t Empereiir !’* All that survived of 
the regiment instantly followed him. I have no precise recollection of 
what ensued. 1 only know that we rushed into the redoubt pelj^mell, 
and fought hand to hand in the midst of a thick smoke that prevented 
us from distinguishing the slightest object. I struck at random, but 
yet struck home, for niy sabre was covered with blood. At last a shout 
of victory reached my ear, and, as the smoke gradually dispersed, I 
could perceive the bleeding corses with which the ground was 
thickly strewed, and the cannon encumbered with heaps of the slain. 
About t^vo hundred mei? in French uniforms were grouped together in 
disorder ; some loading their muskets, whilst others wiped the clotted 
gore from their bayonets. Eleven Russian prisoners graced the tri- 
umph of the victors. 

The Colonel was stretched bleeding upon a shattered ammunition 
chest. A few soldiers eagerly surrounded him, and offered their as- 
sistance. As I approached, “ Where is the senior captain ?” asked he 
of a Serjeant who supported his head. A shrug was"* the significant 

reply. “ The senior lieutenant then?” Here is Monsieur P 

who joined yesterday from Fontainebleau,” said the serjeant, in a tone 
of the most enviable sa7ig~froid. The Colonel smiled bitterly, and 
turning towards me — You are in command of the place,” said he ; 
** fortify the breach with these waggons, for the enemy is in force ; 
but Gen. C— ^will support us.” Colonel,” replied I, with a look 
of anxiety, you are severely wounded.” — Tut, man I what of that ? 
The redoubt is taken 1” 
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TH^ LXTH RBAB*AI>MlRAXi CHAMBBHS. 

Thjb death of Rear-Admiral Chambers, recorded in our November 
number, accompanied with an outline of his public career, ha^ elicit^ 
th# folio wij^ sketch of his private character ^om an individual who 
well knew and appreciated its worth* 

The subject of this Memoir (whose name stood second on tne retired 
or superannuated list of the Royal Navy) was the fifth son of the 
late Thomas Chambers, Esq. of Studley, in Warwickshire, at which 
place, and at Tan worth in the same county, his family have resided on 
their own estates ever since the reign of Edward the Third. Towards 
the close of the last century, the Admiral went to reside at Rugby, for 
the education of his sons, at the celebrated Grammar Scliool in that 
town, founded in 1567, and became so much attached to the neigh- 
bourhood, that he never afterwards clianged his residence. The trus- 
tees, masters, and pupils, of that celebrated seat of learning, indivi- 
dually entertained for him the highest respect. Many of the latter, 
connected with some of the first families in the kingdom, will, on per- 
using this, call to their recollection, among other acts of kindness 
received at bis hands, the immense piles of toast and other shot front the 
locker they h^ve assisted at the demolition of, when drinking tea at the 
Admiral's ; who, during the well-supported action, was always as much 
gratified as the besieging party, and took special care there should be 
no, want of ammunition. If he accidentally saw any of the boy^s, in 
tkejur perambulations, who chanced to be out of bounds," going in a 
direction where he knew they would fall in with ooe of the masters, 
be hailed them in these words : Young gentlemen, there 's danger 
arhead ; if you take my advice, you will'bout ship." This friendly 
hint was always attended to; in short, were tjie anecdotes, illustrative 
of the undeviating kindness of his heart, recorded, they would fill a 
volume of no ordinary size. Whether we behold him walking the 
quarter-deck,” or seated by his own fire-side, he was equally an honour 
to the public service, and to private society. His domesticated habits, 
cheerful disposition, and delightful temper, eminently qualified him 
for the latter* 

To the Navy he was devotedly attached, always taking a most lively 
interest in whatever appertained to that service, frequently introducing 
nautical phraseology in his conversation and epistolary correspondence ; 
of the latter, the following is a verbatim specimen, copied from a letter 
addressed to his bic^rapher, the last time he ever left Rugby. 

<< My dear — — , — I propose spending a few days with you on my return 
home, and shall get under weigh, (wind and weather permitting,) at 10 a. n. on. 
Thursday. When I have paid my visit to you, shall bring myself to ah anchor 
in Rugby harbour for the winter.* Have had an attack of gout in my starboutd 
hand, which is, thank God, better. Give my love to Madam. Long may you 
live, and merry be your heart, says 

Your affectionate, 

. ^ Wm. Chambers.’’ 

It is^nbt vOry uncommon to find characters on monuments which 
never existed elsewhere, but in no instance was the benefit of the old 
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ada^, de morluh nil nisi bonum/' leas required than in the present* 
His unsophisticated manners* a^bility> and never-failing go^-humour, 
rendered him a favourite at first sights and a valued friend on more 
intimate acquaintance. No person possessed more genuine charity in 
every acceptation of the term^ insomuch that the voice of scandal was 
never tolerated in his presence. The natural smile of benevoleUce 
which constantly beamed on his fine countenance^ was the correct in^ 
dex of his heart In politics, he was loyalty itself ; and on the an** 
nouncement of any great national measure, frequently observed, that 

those at the helm ought to be the best judges ^w to steer the vessel 
of the state." In person he ivas, in every respect, a noble figure of a 
man. To a fine understanding was superadd^ a peculiar firmness of 
character, and having once shaped his course," (which he never did 
without strict reference to " bearings and distances," &c.) he did not 
change it on every trivial occasion ; in other words, he supported his 
opinions with that steadiness, which the deliberate formation of them, 
and soundness of his judgment justified. 

He was well known to most of the leading families of the county, 
with many of whom he was on the most intimate terms of friendship. 
The late Marquis of Hertford evinced his particular regard for him on 
various occasions.' The Admiral’s house was famed for good old Eng- 
lish hospitality, which was almost daily shared by relations or Mends ; 
and although he never felt so happy as when surrounded by them, yet 
his habits of regularity were quite proverbial, and his movements like 
clock-work. In some of the letters of condolence, received by the 
writer of this memoir on the demise of this worthy man, the following 
passages occur ; those shaped in nautical terms, were written by per- 
sons unconnected with the sea. His disposition and temper were 
heavenly." — We cannot sail by a more desirable chart than that 
adopted by the good old Admiral." — He descended to the tomb, re- 
spected and lamented by jll : I almost fear he was the last of a pecu- 
liar species of men. There was a fine dasli of the seaman playing about 
every thing he did ; an honest frankness which no landsman ever at- 
tained." 

Nothing could possibly exceed the aifectionate and unceasing atten- 
tions of his kind Rugby friends, whose anxious solicitude to contribute 
to his comfort on all occasions even anticipated his wishes ; he dwelt 
particularly on these inestimable blessings, whilst on his death-bed. 
The following circumstance added greatly to the happiness of his de- 
clining years. In 1827, on his son (the Rev. William Chambers, B.D.) * 
resigning the Curacy of Rugby, which he had held for twelve years, 
to take possession of his Vicarage at Ashbury, Berks, his Parishioners 
presented him with some elegant massive plate, as a token of their 
esteem, accompanied by the unanimous thanks of the Parish expressed 
in the handsomest ’terms, for the faithful, zealous, and conscientious 
discharge of the sacred functions of his o%e, during the above period ; 
th|s pidilic testimony of approbation was a source of heartfelt grati- 
fication to the Admiral. ^ , 

It is somewhat singular that the illness which terminated his mortal 
career, resulted in a great measure fW>m the deep interest he retained 
to (dbio last in Naval affairs ; for being anxious to see other particulars 

U. S., Jouav. No. 14. Feb. 1830. o 
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respecting Capt, Dickinson's Court Martial, than those detailed in his 
own paper, he left his fire-side on a chilly day, and repaired to the 
news room for that purpose, the consequence was^a severe cold, attend- 
ed with interim! inffatnmation. 

On his death-bed he afforded a most impressive example of patience 
and fortitude, tempered with pious resignation, and although his suf- 
ferings, for some days preceding his dissolution, were not only intense 
but incessant, a murmur never escaped his lips ; on the contrary, he 
breathed no sentiments but those of thankfulness, for the many bless- 
ings he had so long enjoyed, and offered up to Heaven his fervent 
prayers for the happiness of those who had contributed towards them, 
not forgetting his domestics, they having all lived long in his service. 
He was sensible to the last, and his frame of mind was in that tranquil 
state which nothing but a well-spent life, grafted on the firm hope 
of salvation, could produce. He died as full of “ faith and good works’* 
as of years ; while the whole tenour of his life has left every just 
ground for belief that when the last trumpet shall sound,” 

‘‘ In IleaveiTs great log-book it will then appear, 

That this good sailor kept his reckoning clear." 

His death was viewed at Rugby as a public cala'mity, not more by 
the rich than the poor ; to the latter his purse and friendly advice 
were always open, and so great was the respect paid to his memory, 
that the appearance of the principal inhabitants of that respectable 
town more resembled a period of general mourning, than that of the 
loss of a private friend. His religious principles were particularly 
sound and orthodox, for he was a practically pious man. He married 
a daughter of the late Capt. Mead, R.N. by whom he had four chil- 
dren : her amiable qualities rendered her worthy, in every respect, of 
so good a husband. She died in 1815. His eldest son (alluded to be- 
fore) and only daughter survive him ; the latter married George Harris, 
Esq. of Rugby, a man most highly esteemed and respected. 

So fine a cliaracter as the late Admiral Chambers deserves a much 
more able pen than that employed on the present occasion, which 
courts no language but what conveys the honest trutli ; and as the 
picture here sketched will meet the eye of many who were well ac- 
quainted with the original, the artist (although discharging a debt of 
gratitude, arqpunting to filial obligations, in rendering this just tribute) 
appeals to them whether it be in the slightest degree too highly co- 
loured. 
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We may appear somewhat inconsistent, with referejace to» our former dis- 
claimer, in recurring to this topic, though, in fact, the following thoughts were 
jmt together previous to the publication of Gen. Sir Hufane Donkin's letter to 
the Editor of the Quarterly Review. That lively sally, however, from the acute 
pen of the author of ** The Dissertation,” and the note of the Reviewer in 
reply, (see Quarterly Review, No. 82.) having revived and increased the interest 
of the subject, we are tempted to relax from our original vow of abstinence, 
though still professing complete neutrality. 

It were an unworthy course to make sport of the errors or wanderings of real 
travellers, who peril life ajid honour in the cause of discovery ; but the cavils 
and disputes of speculators in geography, their theories and conceits may be, 
and certainly are, fair game. And it is not a little curious to remark the ease and 
confidence with which the homc-set tiers of these matters dispose of rivers, lakes, 
and deserts, their supposed courscsy* and their terminations,” in comparison 
with the diffidence and caution observed by all those who, from actual know- 
ledge and exj)erience, feel the extreme difficulty of coming to a just conclusion 
on anything but that which they see and know. 

We shall not, therefore, follow these examples, nor give a dissertation upon a 

Dissertation,” but leave the great controversy to the high contending parties ; 
waiting patiently till time and the enterprise of future travellers shall have put 
the question beyond a doubt, then, and not till then, shall we give license to our 
belief. The smart skirmish that has arisen between these two able tacticians on 
secondary points (which not unfrequcntly supersede the main argument), may 
still perhaps afford some amusement to tiie Readers of the United Service Jour- 
nal, and consists in the gallant General’s charge on the flanks of the Review^er’s 
criticism ; one, at least, of which we think he has succeeded in turning, if not 
in demolishing altogether, and that is, the charge of inis-quoting and suppressing 
Beechey’s description of the Northern Coast of Africa, and the country of the 
Syrtis, from parts of his book,* which would, if fairly given, have supported in 
a great measure Sir R. Donkin’s suppositions as to the “termination” of this 
great wifound river. The Reviewer, on the otlier hand, who is perhaps not 
only a general in his own cc^ps, but a field-marshal, or commander-in-chief, 
takes a lofty position, and certainly returns a heavy fire upon the gallant and 
undaunted author of “ The Letter 

We are the last persons in the world to think or speak lightly of the impor- 
tance of geographical discovery, or the services of those who have devoted them- 
selves to it ; on tlie contrary, none can feel more deeply interested in what has 
been already done by I’.uropean travellers, or more anxious about what remains 
to do. With tliese feelings, the following remarks and reflections were written, 
and with these impressions we submit them to the Reader. 

Major-Gen. Sir Rufane Donkin has recently published “ A Dissertation on 
the Course and probable Termination of the Niger,” the result, as he says in a 
neat dedication to the Duke of Wellington, “ of those leisure hours which his 
Grace’s triumphs have imposed upon the British soldier.” 

This intelligeni officer, who was for a time acting-Governor at the Cape, dur- 
ing tlie absence of LoreJ Charles Somerset, is evidently well-informed and exp^ 
rienced in the subject on which, con amore, he writes ; and a long residence in 
Africa, with those habits of observation which ^alone enable travellers to turn 
their travels to good account, renders his book on this interesting and intricate 
subject well worthy of attention. 

Without pretending to decide a question that has so long baffled the inquiries 

• A voyage to the Pacific and Behring* Strait, for the purpose of discovery and of co- 
operating with the Expeditions under Capts. Parry and FranKlin, performed in H.M. S. 
Blossom, in the Years 1825, 26, 27, and 28. By Capt. F. W. Beechey. R.N. F.R.S. 
In one volume, with numerous plates. 

o 2 
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of the learned, we think our readers who have not seen this spirited and 
ons Dissertation, may be well pleased to have a brief notice of the very able 
manner in whiq|h Sir B*D.lias treated it. The labour^ of Park and Laing, of 
Denham and Clapperton, have made us of the present day well acquainted with 
the difficulties of tracing this far-famed river, and of reconciling the facts ob- 
served by those enterprising and now lamented travellers, with the accounts of 
Greek and Egyptian writers on the subject : Sir Rufane^s first object seems to 
be to show, that in those early histories, we should begin by reading a river for 
Me river, which would at once go far to remove the contradiction which appears 
in the accounts of those travellers, who declare that they have seen Niger^ or 
the great river supposed to be so called, running in difierent, and even in ad- 
verse directions ; and his theory will be best understood by quoting his own 
plain and perspicuous language— 

The desideratum or postulatum, as I understand the matter, has been to find a 
large river in Central Africa, which Ptolemy and other ancient writers called the Niger, 
and which we still call so ; which shall cither flow into the Atlantic, or* into some great 
central lake or marsh ; or lose itself in central sands ; or unite itself with the Egyptian 
Nile ; or empty itself by some other channel into the Mediterranean sea. I'bese appear 
to be all the modes by which a great river known to exist in Central Africa, but whose 
termination is unknown, can be disposed of. 

“In the course of iny researches I soon suspected that the reason why geographers 
and travellers had hitherto failed in settling this question was, because they had made 
a verbal or grammatical error, in stating the object of their search to be t?ie N iger, or 
rather the Nile (for by the name of Nile, the great river of Central Africa has been ge- 
nerally known to ancient and Arabian writers,) instead of searching for Nile — or ^ 
Niger ; and they have thus been endeavouring to unite and reconcile in some one individual 
river, qualities and circumstances which have been predicated of several distinct rivers, 
and they have thus confounded a specific appellative with a generic and descriptive one. 

My attempt in the following pages will be to reconcile all or most of what has been 
said of the Niger from the times of llerodotus and Ptolemy, down to those of Park and 
Denham, notwithstanding the many apparent contradictions we find in it ; and this 1 
hope to do, partly by the rectification and proiier use of a grammatical particle, in follow- 
ing out the solution of the geographical problem before us. 

“ My research, then, shall be directed to the discovery, not of the Niger or Nile hithWto 
demanded, which shall unite in itself all that has been related by ancient and Arabian 
writers, and by natives, of several Niles watering North and Central Africa, — but to 
show that all, or most of what has been said or written, if applied to a Nile, that is, to 
some Nile or great river, and not to any specific one — will be reconcileable with fact anil 
reason.*’ 

Having accordingly constructed a map of Central Africa from the original text 
of Ptolemy, our gallant Author proceeds to compare it with other writers, parti- 
cularly with th^ chart of Clapperton and Denham, and as it appears to us, esta- 
blishes the utter improbability of the Niger of Park making a double, as has 
been strongly urged by some speculators in African geography, towards the 
southern coast ; he shows also with much ingenuity the great probability that 
exists, that the final termination of this many-headed river did once run nearly 
parallel with the Nile of Egypt, emptying into the Mediterranean Sea, eight or 
ten degrees to the westward of its no less celebrated sister stream. 

Sir It. D. seems to clinch his own theory on this poin| (to use a familiar but 
suitable term) by what he finds in Denham’s Accounl^ of his Journey to the 
Eastern shores of the Tschad, v^here he thought he could trace the bed of a river; 
a rio secco, as Sir R. calls it, and which was confirmed to him by Sheik Hamed, 
who said that formerly the Tschad did run, at some seasons, into the Wad el 
Ghazel. 

It certainly does appear that Niger is a term applied by the aborigines of those 
tioufttries to a black or deep river; as Wahgara is a general expression, denoting 
all or any of those parts where gold is or has been found. 

The General dwells much on a river which he calls the Nile, or great river, of 
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Bornou, into which his theory resolves all the great rivers from the west and 
south, however named by difFei-ent writers of different ages and countries^and 
to whidi he gives eventhally a northerly direction, parallel as t^Bfore stated, vdth 
the great K^ptian Nile. Our author, however, does not seem to believe that 
this stream is now to be found, but that the course of time has been too much 
for the course of the river, and that the great accumulation of sand has really 
choked up and obliterated its path, converting it into a swamp or quicksand. 
In support of this reasoning he says — 

** But reasoning from analogy, and still more from what we know of the nature of the 
country of which 1 am now more immediately speaking, I have no doubt but that, in 
very remote ages, the united Niger and Geir, that is the Nile of Bornou, did roll into 
the sea, in all the magnificence of a mighty stream, forming a grand estuary or harbour 
where now the quicksand is : indeed, we find in Herodotus vestiges of a tradition that 
the Niger, or Nile, as he calls it, made its way to the Mediterranean ; although the 
historian infers, or some of his transenoers have made him infer, that it does so through 
the Nile of Bgypt. The question to be solved under such a supposition is, what revo- 
lution in nature can have produced so great a change in the face of the country, as to 
cause a great river which once flowed into the sea, to stop short in a desert of sand. I 
will submit the following facts and my reflections on them, as the solution of this ques- 
tion. 

“We know from all recent, as well as from some of the older modern travellers, 
that the sands of those deserts which lie to the westward of Egypt, arc encroaching on, 
and narrowing, by a constant and irresistible inroad, the valley of the Nile of Egypt. 
We see the Pyramids gradually diminishing in height, particularly on their western 
sides, and we read of towns and villages which have been buried in the desert, but which 
once stood in fertile soils, some of whose minarets were still visible a few years ago, 
attesting the powers of the invading sand. The Sphynx, buried almost up to the head, 
till the French cleared her down to the back, attested equally the desolating progress of 
this mighty sand-flood ; an evil, however, not quite confined to the East, for it is known 
even in the most refined and cultivated parts of Western Europe. 1 have seen its in- 
roads in the neighbourhood of Bayonne and Bordeaux, where it is still at work, and 
where its palsying effects arc spoken of with dread by its inhabitants. Pennant, too, 
tells us that he has seen * more than once, on the east coasts of Scotland, the calamitous 
state of several extensive tracts, formerly in a most flourishing condition, at present 
covered with sands, unstable as the deserts of Arabia.’ 

“ The parish of Fyvie, in A f)erdeenshire, has by these means been reduced to two 
farms, the buildings being all buried in sand, and a vestige of the church only remain- 
ing. Near Forres is another instance, so that we need not go far to see the operation 
of this terrible agent, on comparatively a small scale ; and if we turn to the valley of the 
Nile (►f Egypt, we shall see at this moment the very process going on by which the lower 
jiart of the Niger, or N ile of Bornou, has been choked up and obliterated by the invasion 
of the Great Sahara, under the names of the Deserts of Bilmah and Libya. Thus has 
been rubbed out from the face of the earth, a river which had once its cities, its sages, its 
warriors, its works of art, and its inundations like the classic Nile, but which so exist- 
ed in days of which we have scarcely a record. Herodotus, indeed, in his Melpomene, 
seems clearly to imply that some terrible catastroplie of this nature had taken place in 
former times, in the countries adjacent to the lower parts of the Nile, of Bornou, and in 
regard to that river itself. He says, ‘ the Psylli were the next people to the Nasamoncs, 
inhabiting a country within the Syrtis, destitute of springs ; and when the wind bad 
dried up all their reservoirs of water, (no doubt by filling them up with drifting sand,) 
the I^SYili consulted togetlier, and determined to make war on the wind ; • I only repeat,* 
says llerodotus, ‘ what ^lie Lybians say ; and after they had arrived at the sands, the 
wind blowing hard, buried them alive, and Uien it was that the Nasamones took pos- 
session of their country.* This is, indeed, a plain destription of the advance of the sand- 
flood, and of the giant desert treading down into death a fruitful country with all its 
inhabitants. 

* **This means only, that they stayed ift the country, and tried to counteract theefibets 
of the wind, instead oi flying before it and quitting the place. The cause of the preva- 
lence of westerly winds in the vicinity of the tropics, and for some degrees beyond them, 

is now sufliciently understood. Their action on the Great Sahara is pretty constant.” 
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** destruclion of all tho uvater k expressly mentioned* These p^ple had no 
springs, he says, and therefore may be supposed to have made reservoirs for use, and to 
have trusted to thet inundation for the fertility of thqir Egypt/ I'he river having lost its 
▼alley, would be gradually invaded and filled up by countless, by inconceivably countless 
clouds of sand, each cloud containing again countless and inconceivable myriads of 
grains of sand, till at length the bed of the stream itself, however mighty, having been 
filled up by an operation which may have taken ages in its completion, the country, or 
rather what was tiie country, under an entirely new face, but which face dbuld be no 
farther deformed, was taken possession of by the Nasamones, vvlio became, as Herodotus 
and others relate, the relentless plunderers of any ships which happened to be entangled 
in the newly- formed and treacherous Syrtis ! • 

“In the same way shall perish the Nile of Egypt and its valley ! its pyramids, iU 
temples, and its cities ! I’he Delta shall become a plashy quicksand — a second Syrtis ! 
and the Nile shall cease to exist from the lower cataract downwards, for this is about 
the measure or height of the giant principle qf destruction already treading on the 
Egyptian valley, and who is advancing from the Libyan desert, backed by other 
deserts, whose names and numbers we do not even know, but which we have endea- 
voured to class under the ill-defined denomination of Sahara, — advancing, 1 repeat, to 
the tinnihilation of Egj^pt and all her glories, with the silence, but with the certainty 
too, of all devouring time. 

“ There is something quite appalling in the bare contemplation of this inexorable on- 
ward march of wholesale death to kingdoms, to mighty rivers, and to nations ; the more 
lo when we reflect that the destruction must, from its nature, be not only complete, but 
eternal, on the spot on which it falls ! 

“We have however, in these our days, a broad and inextinguishable flood of light, 
breaking in on this deathlike gloom. The genius of expiring Egypt may point to tlie 
press, and say, * Non omnis moriar for, until some vniversal and complete change 
shall take place in this globe, the records of Egypt and her glories shall be preserved, 
ahall be embalmed, by afar more durable art than any of the Egyptians ever possessed — 
the art of printing. That giver of immortality (as far as such a word can aiiply to any 
thing connected with man on this side the grave) the press, has pioduced, in almost 
countless forms and languages, from Labrador to Cape Horn, from J^apland to New 
Zealand, all that ancient and often solitary manuscripts, perishable in their nature, and 
trembling, as it were, under their trusts, have brought clowm to us of the renowned land 
of the Pharoahs ; while modern accounts, multiplied almost without end, will convey 
to the remotest posterity in the completest, and minutest, and the most graphic manner, 
a knowledge of what Egypt now is, and has been for !teveral centuries past. The glory 
of him who, pointing to the Pyramids, told his victorious bands, ‘ to recollect that from 
their summits forty centuries were looking down on them,’ shall also descend to im- 
perishable renown in tlie narratives of all late and of all future writers of the history of 
modem Egypt ; but this glory will now go down dimmed, eclipsed by the brighter star 
of Wellino^on ; and thus, when all that we now admire and venerate in that classic 
country shall be irretrievably obliterated by the tremendous footstep of a destroying 
principle, the name of the great conqueror at the Pyramids shall survive those Pyramids 
themselves, by the instrumentality of the frail, though infinitely reproducible material 
on which this record of his glory is now here traced ; but the same art which gives im- 
mortality to the only once defeated Napoleon, will confer it as imperishably on his 
great and always successful conqueror at Waterloo.” 

Thus does the learned General sum up his reflections on the mighty changes 
of the elemental world, and handling countries as easily as Platoons, sweeping 
from Herodotus down to the Hero of Waterloo — evinces at once how deeply 
skilled he is in ancient lore and modem instances.’’ » 

We have omitted to state that this clever little book is illustrated with three 
outline maps of the seat of our inquiries, being first, a transcript of the very 
curious document given by Sultan Bello to Capt. Clapperton during his first 
residence at Sackattoo — secondly, the general map of Central Africa from Den- 
ham’s quarto— and lastly, Sir Rufane Donkin’s own map, according to Ptolemy, 
oftheGierandNi-Gier. , ^ 


' Sic cum toto commercia mundu, 
Naufragiis Nasamones habent/ 

Lccak, lib. ix. V, 443. 
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Whilst we are upon this highly curious and interesting subject, it occurs to 
lis, that the singular favour with which the travels of our counliyimen' Denham 
and C'lapperton in Northeni apd Central Africa were received, and the iUt^n^st 
which was excited by the success of their enterprise, will render a brief retip** 
spect of the events of the last few years, in connexion with this subject, not i|i- 
terestirjg only, but useful : and the public mind, which so wannly sympathize 
with the travellers in the arduous perils of their journey and their happy return, 
will not hesitate to bestow a tear of grateful recollection to the memory of those 
bra\c spirits who have so quickly perished in the cause of African discovery. 

\V hen the reader shall call to mind the names of Ritchie, Oudenay, Denham, 
(.'lappcrton, Toole, Tyrwhitt, Laing, Pearce, Dickson, Morrison, the younger 
Park, and though last not least, Belzoni ; all now entombed beneath the sands 
of Africa ; all led by the ardour of noble minds, to devote themselves to the 
cause of discovery ; and when wg view them setting forth in the prime and vi- 
gour of life and health, bravely zealous to excel each other in the race, and with- 
in a very few short years all sacrificed to the horrors of climate and the perils of 
the country ; what heart hut must deeply sympathize with their relatives and 
kindred, whilst he records his own great debt of gratitude to their spjrit and in- 
trepidity 1 

It is with feelings of ]>eculiar pleasure, that the name of Capt. Lyon is omit- 
ted in the sad enumeration of gallant spirits who have fallen ; as he still lives, 
though still untired in the pursuit of scientific knowledge and useful discovery. 
This intelligent oflicer, whose career has been as full perliaps of peril and ad- 
venture as any that have been named, was associated, it will be remembered, with 
Mr. llitchie, in the first Knglish mission to the interior in 1819, which advanced 
no further than Mourzouk, and where Capt. Lyon had the last sad duty to per- 
form to his friend and companion. 

The general hi altli of Mr. Ritchie was by no means good, and it would ap- 
pear that ill undertaking so arduous a service he greatly miscalculated his own 
fitness and resources, as well as the trying hardships he was likely to encounter. 
He died at Mourzouk, and very little useful information resulted from this jour- 
ney ; hut Capt. Lyon has ably described its unfortunate termination. On his re- 
turn from Africa he shared with Capt, Parry the honours of his first and second 
attem])t to navigate llie Arc^^c seas, and returning thence has made two voyages to 
South America; and is now filling an arduous and highly responsible situation 
in the service of the Brazilian Mining ('ompany, highly to their advantage aud 
satisfaction, and reaping, as we sincerely hope, his well-earned reward, in the ac- 
quisition of wealth and honour. 

The fate of Belzoni in 1824, and that of the younger Park in 1827, who each 
perished after having penetrated but a short distance from the southern coast, in 
the mighbourhood of Benin, were much and deservedly lamented; and although 
vsome surmises were entertained of their deaths having been hastened by the in- 
strumentality of the natives, such reports rest on no certain foundation, and it is^ 
extremely gratifying to record, that of aR the men whose fate we are lamenting 
there is no just ground for charging any of their sufiTcrings or misfortunes to the 
natives of the countries they visited ; but on the contrary, that in all the various 
form^ under which the genius of each adventurer may have led him to present 
himself to their astonished senses, the behaviour and treatment of the children of 
the soil towards them have been, writh very few exceptions, uniformly kind and 
humane. 

In Denham’s, Clapperton’s, and l.ander’s Interesting volumes will be found 
all that is known of the fate of Oudenay, Toole, Tyn;^hitt, Pearce, and Mor- 
rison ; and although that of Dr. Dickson is not ascertained ^ there is faint, very 
faint hope indeed that he can have survived, without some tidings of him having 
crossed Lander in his wanderings -to and fro between Boussa, Dunrora, and 
Badagry, or have reached some of our settlements on the soutliern coast. 

Poor Lander’s account of Capt. Clapperton’s illness and death at Sackatoo, 
aud of liis mortification and despair at finding in the Sultan Bello a jealous eue- 
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my instead of a confiding friend, are deeply interesting ; and the following brief 
account of Col. Denham’s death at Sierra Leone may be relied on as authentic. 

Having been appointed to superintend the whole establishment of the black 
population at Sierra Leone, he embarked in the latter end of 1826, and arrived 
there after a pleasant and prosperous voyage of twenty -eight days ; end however 
he might have appreciated the dangers of the climate, (and who can suppose he 
wa# insettsible to them oRer the experience he had had ?) still he cheerfully c^eyed 
the call of duty, and it then appeared most likely that, as his appointment was 
experimental, his continuance there would be but temporary. 

It soon appeared, however, that his talents were peculiarly fitted to grapple 
with its difficulties, and to ameliorate the condition of the wretched beings com- 
mitted to his charge. He entered with all the ardour and enthusiasm of his 
character, into the objects before him ; he became attached to the people, whom 
he called his flock, and seemed to think himsejf ordained in some measure to 
be the instrument of deciding the great question of the practicability of free la- 
bour among the negro tribes. 

Full of Siis idea, he visited the various villages in the colony, and soon ren- 
dered himself beloved by all classes of the people. lie became a member of 
council ; and it is well known that the highest expectations were formed by the 
inhabitants that his appointment would be a blessing to that unfortunate settle- 
ment. In the latter end of the year 1827, he visited the Gold Coast and Fer- 
nando Po, and on his return, was invested with the goverament of the colony, 
in consequence of the death of Major-Gen. Sir Neil CampbeU. Having now 
lived more than a year without any serious illness, his original confidence in 
himself became confirmed, and it may well be feared that he was led to relax in 
some degree his rule of living, for within a month from the day of his landing at 
Free Town, he was violently attacked by the fever of the country, which in ten 
days closed his meritorious and active, his brief yet brilliant career. 

Two humble names, yet well entitled to their due share of the fatal honours 
of these enterprises, yet remain to be remembered, and these are Hillman, the 
honest and industrious ship-carpenter from Malta, and Columbus, the personal 
servant of Col. Denham, both of whom performed the whole journey to Bour- 
nou, and returned with tlie successful members of the mission to London in 
1824. 

Columbus, who from his name could not but be considered an auspicious as- 
sociate on a voyage of discovery, afterwards accompanied Capt. Clapperton on 
his second and fatal journey to Sackatoo, and was, it is believed, the first victim 
to the climate on that occasion. It is a little singular that he is not mentioned 
at all by Capt. Clapperton ; but Col. Denham, we know, entertained a very high 
opinion of his qualifications for such an undertaking, as he was an expert valet, 
nfurse, cook, tailor, and traveller, and acquainted, more or less, with almost all 
the languages of t!he east, and of southern Europe. He left England, however, 
in bad health, and it was not expected he could withstand the trials of tlie 
journey. 

Poor Hillman, who had suffered perhaps more than any other of the Boumou 
party, was too happy in finding himself once more in Old England to think of 
again exposing himself to similar trials ; and some appointment was obtained 
for him in one of the dockyards. He died, we believe, about two years ago, 
amidst countrymen and friends ; whilst poor Columbus adds another to die sad 
catalogue already enumerated of those who died upon the field. 
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The following design of u Perpetual Log, found among the papers 
of the late Capt. Philip Beaver, R.N. and proposed to him when a 
Lieutenant, has been forwarded to us by the Author of his Memoirs 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N. 



The wheels, fixed horizontally between the keel and the false keel, 
where a perpendicular raised on the plane will pass abaft the wheel 
and before the cabin partition. 

AAA, a wheel, one foot diameter, to project two inches without the 
keel. 

BBB, the buckets, two inches deep, three or four broad. 

C, the axis of other wheels with six cogs. 

J3, a thin plate instead of spokes. 

£E, a wheel with 120 cogs, moved by cogs on axis wheel. 

F, a socket to receive the rod or spindle. ^ * 

G, a cap, covering half the projecting part of the wheel, to assist 

the votrix in the chamber. * 

The wheels to move on pivots. 

A copper tube, of an inch or three quarters diameter, to be fixed 
through the centre of the keel, perpendicular to its plane, and extend- 
ing a few inches above the kelson; another tube to fix in the former, 
supported by a cylinder of wood, inclosing the pipe or tube, well se- 
cured to the kelson, and one of the orlop deck-beams, and rising up to 
the quarter-deck abaft the wheel and before the cabin bulkhead, on 
which the rest of the machinery is to be fixed, in the form -of a clock, 
which receives' its motion by a long rod, fixed in the socket of the se- 
cond wheel, with 60 cogs on the upper end to move the third wheel. 

The first revolution of the second wheel, containing 120 cogs, will 
he equal to 60 feet of the ship's progressive motion. One revolu- 
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tidn of the third wheel, the first in the clock, fixed perpendicular, the 
long spindle giving it motion, 60 cogs will be equal to 600 feet. The 
fourth wheels revolution equal to 6,000 feet, nearly a geographical 
mile, containing as the former 60 cogs. 

As I have had no opportunity to try what resistance the wheels may 
meet in the water, or what the apparatus will be retarded by friction, 
I allow the difference at random, but the first experiment will easily 
determine it, and can be rectified by havirig the fourth wheel, witli 
fewer or greater number of cogs to complete one revolution exactly 
equal to a geographical mile. When determined, other trials may be 
constructed at pleasure ; as a fifth wheel, with cogs, will be equal to 
12 miles ; a sixth, with 120 cogs, equal to 240 miles, &c. &c. 

Care should be taken that nothing touches or rests against the case 
of the pipe or tube, lest the motion be injured by bending the rod. I 
do not mean that the first, or bucket-wheel, should be confined to one 
foot diameter, but to one suitable to the breadth of tlie keel ; nor the 
second wheel to a certain number of feet : only observe, the diameter 
of first wheel w’ith cogs on the second, which also ought to be of the 
greatest diameter the keel will allow, shall so correspond, that one 
revolution of the second equals 60 feet of the ship's progressive motion. 

Farther observe, the second wdieel can only move on a pivot below, 
for in the upper end of the axis must be a socket to receive the square 
point of the rod that moves in cylinder, or the axis may be pointed, 
and the socket in the rod. I also mean that the socket of chamber in 
which the axis moves, shall enter a little way up the pipe in the keel, 
to fit close to prevent a leak, should the cylinder of wood which in- 
closes the pipe be broken by any accident ,* but as it must run some 
way near the after-magazine in two deck ships, nothing but a shot can 
possibly injure it. 

I also think that in large ships, it would be better to have the red 
in two partss, the first ending on the lower gi6i-deck, and the tliird 
wheel annexed to the lower end of the second rod ; however, should 
the plan be adopted, that and many other improvements may be made, 
to reduce the friction and facilitate the motion. 

The cap I mentioned to cover half of the projecting part of wheel to 
assist the votrix, may as well be part of chamber described by the same 
circle. 

N.B. I will thhnk you to let no copy be taken, and will thank you 
for any improvement you may make. 

Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

John Bassktt. 
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SKETCH OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE 
LiEUT.-GE^^. SIR MILES NIGHTINGALL, K.C.B. & M*P. 

This officer, who died at Gloucester on the 19th Sept, last, in his 
sixty-first year, entered the army in 1 787^ as an Ensign in the 52d, 
and joined that corps at IMadras in the summer of the following year. 
He served with the army under Sir W. Meadows, and was present at 
the assault and capture of Dendagiil, in August 1790; immediately 
after which he was appointed Brigade-Major to the King's troops in 
India. In the latter capacity he was at the siege and capture of Pali* 
gautcherry, the siege and assault of Bangalore, the storming of Saven- 
droog and Outradroog, and in the general action near Seringapatam, on 
the 15th May, 1791. He continued as brigade-major during both 
campaigns in the Mysore, and was present at every affair in which the 
first brigade of the army was engaged during that period, and parti- 
cularly in the general attack on Tippoo’s position, under the walls of 
Seringapatam, when all his redoubts were stormed, and one hundred 
pieces of cannon taken : a victory which compelled the enemy to sub- 
mit to terms dictated by Lord Cornwallis, and peace was signed in 
March following. 

In the same situation, and with the same brigade, this officer in 
August 1793 , was present at the siege and capture of Pondicherry, 
after which he was compelled by indisposition to return to England. 
On his arrival he w'as appointed aid-de-camp to Marquis Cornwallis, 
then commanding the Eastern district, but having shortly after j)iir- 
chased a majority, he was apj)ointed brigade-major to the district. In 
the same year, 1795, he ])urchased the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
1 15th regiment, and having volunteered his services with the expedi- 
tion then fitting out under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, for the West In- 
dies, he was placed iji command of the 92d ; but that corps being soon 
after reduced, he was removed to the 38th, which he commanded 
during all the service in which it was engaged in the West Indies, and 
at the capture of Trinidad in 1 797* 

In the expedition against Porto Rico, Lieut.-Col. Nightingall attend- 
ed Sir Ralph as extra aide-de-camp, it not being practicable to employ 
the 38th on that service ; but, in consequence of severe illness, he was 
compelled to resign that office in August 1797> and to return to Eng- 
lani , 

Lieut.-Col. Nightingall proceeded in 1798, to St. Domingo, as De- 
puty-Adjutant-General to the forces in that colony, from whence he 
returned in charge of dispatches, in July of the same year. 

Early in 1799, the Lieutenant-Colonel was employed on a particular 
service with Major-Gen. T. Maitland, and sailed with that officer, in 
the Camilla, on a mission to America, Jamaica, and St. Domingo. He 
returned to England in July, and was appointed as Assistant- Adju- 
tant-General to the army destined for the Helder expedition : as such 
he was present in the general actions of 19th Sept, and 2d Oct. 

In January l800, Lieut. -Col. Nightingall was again employed under 
Major-Gen. Maitland, in Quiberon Bay and on the coast of France, as 
Deputy-Adjutant-General, and returned to England with dispatches 
in July following. 

He next served as Assistant-Quarter-Master-General in the Eastern 
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district^ and on the preliminaries of peace being signed between Eng- 
land and France, in October 1801, the Lieutenant-Colonel accompanied, 
as Secretary, the British Ambassador, Lord Cornwallis, to Paris and 
the Congress at Amiens. 

In 1803, Lieut.«Col. Nightingall proceeded to the. East Indies as 
Quarter-Master-General : he joined Lord Lake's army in the field on 
the north-west frontier, and was present at the actions and sieges of 
Agra and Laswarree. On the 25tn Sept, in the same year, he receiv- 
ed the Brevet rank of Colonel. 

In 1805, Col. Nightingall was appointed Military Secretary to the 
Marquis Cornwallis, then Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief ; 
and after his Lordship's decease, the Colonel remained in India as 
Quarter-Master-General, until 1807. 

Col. Nightingall in February 1808, was appointed a Brigadier-Gen. 
to the forces under Major-Gen. Brent Spencer, destined for the Pen- 
insula. At the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, he was in command of 
the 29th and 82d regiments, forming the third brigade, and for his 
conduct on those occasions, received the thanks of Parliament. 

In December 1808, he was appointed Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief at New South Wales, but this appointment he was compelled to 
relinquish, from a long and painful illness. After serving some time 
on the home staff, he was again appointed to that of Spain and Portu- 
gal as a Major-General, having obtained that rank on the 25th July, 
1810. ^ 

He was next appointed to the command of a brigade in the first, 
Sir Brent fencer’s, division, consisting of the 2d battalion 24th, 
2d battalion 42d, and 79th regiments ; but Sir Brent being second in 
command of the army, and frequently employed with other divisions, 
the command of the first division devolved on the Major-General, and 
this important trust he held in the action of Fuentes D'Onor, where 
he was wounded. Shortly after being removed to the staff in Bengal, 
on his arrival there he was nominated to the command of a field 
division of the army, near the frontier ; but before he joined the sta- 
tion, he was appointed by the Governor-General, Lord Minto, to the 
chief command in Java and its dependencies, with a seat in the 
Council. 

In 1814, the Major-General commanded in person the force against 
the Rajah of Boni,*who had assembled 3,000 men in a fortified position. 
Tlie column of attack was formed under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
McLeod of the 5^th : that corps and the fiank companies of the 73th, 
carried all before them, and in less than an hour were in possession of 
the palace, the Rajah escaping with great difficulty in disguise. 

After settling the country, and establishing the British supremacy, 
the Major-General returned to Java, where he contirtued till 1815, 
when he was appointed Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, in which 
capacity, and as second in the* Council at that Presidency, he con- 
tinued till 1819, when he returned to England. 

death. Sir Miles l^ghtingall was Colonel of the 
-^th Foot, and a member of the House of Commons. In 1 816, he had 
the honour of having conferred on him the title of a Knight Commander 
of the Bath. ^ 
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Mr. ‘Editor, — Since the justice, not to say liberality of the st^rior author!- 
ties, towards the brave and meritorious men who compose the limited Service, 
cannot but be restrained by an apprehension of increasing the burthen, which 
immense expenditure for the service imposes on the public, any measure calcu- 
lated to diminish that expenditure seems likely to be interesting to your readers. 
In your Journal for last month, I communicated my proposal for employing 
Government vessels as transports, thereby attaining considerable saving to the 
public and the benefit of full-pay, and occasional promotion to the persoiinel, a 
measure which I have the satisfaction of seeing I am not the only one to recom- 
mend. I have now to communicate another economical measure, — that of 
manufacturing largely on Government account, the maUriel requisite; which 
proposal I am led to offer, for the most part, in the form in which it was hastily 
drawn up and communicated to a Member of the late Committee on Finance. 

Amongst the benefits derivable to the service from this measure is that of 
keeping up in lime of peace a skeleton personnel in the civil branch, as the pro- 
posed measure relative to transports did in regard to the military .branch. It 
was also on this measure that depended the practicability and economy of, 
and the very important benefits derivable from, a system of appropriate and 
complete education for all the personnel of the naval service, by means of 
seminaries, the plans for which were adopted by the two successive naval ad- 
ministrations of Eju*1 Spencer and Lord St. Vincent, and for which Mr. I*ilt 
offered funds for the outset, to an extent much beyond what was asked for.* 

The savings to be made by manufacturing on Government account, arise from 
the following sources. 

Command of capital at a lower rate of interest than it can be procured at by 
private individuals. 

Insurance against disuse of the article, for the production of which capital has 
been laid out. The private manufacturer must be insured against the cnauce of 
a discontinuance of the demand, arising from a determination to employ another 
manufacturer, as also against the cessation of need for the article in time of peace. 
Government can extend or contract its manufactory more easily than the private 
individual, and has, moi»over, earlier notice of the change from war to peace : 
and although in lime of peace, a demand for the use of machinery established 
in time of war, may be too little ; yet all that portion of capital expended in 
buildings applicable to use as storehouses, is as profitable in time of peace 
as of war; and as to the hands employed, the demands during peace are 
always sufficient to afford work for an ample number of the best operatives, to 
keep up a skelcitoii establishment, ready for filling in on the breaking out of ^var. 

Insurance against the exorbitant prices required by private manufacturers in 
war time, when the quantities required are great, and when it is known that at 
all events they must be obtained by Government. , 

Although at the time of making contracts the prices agreed for may be mode- 
rate, yet the additions of price, and other advantages afterwards given to con- 
tractors, are frequently found to render these prices exorbitant. When the cost 
of materials or workmanship happens to fall, the manufecturer never applies to 
the contracting authorities to have his prices diminished ; but as soon as the 
prime-cost of a material, or the price of workmanship rises, or when an increas- 
ed demand requires the laying out additional capital, he never fails to apply for 
relief^' in money or money worth, whidh Government seldom find themselves 
able to avoid yielding to* Numberless instances of this are to be found in the 
books which I have examined, from the first records in Portsmouth Dock-yard, 
down to the latest period of the late war. In these contracts with manufactu^ 
rers, all the advantages arising from the purchase of materials when thejr are at 
a low price, — besides others from circumstances unthought of at the time of 
making contracts,— are given to the manufacturers, not to Government. Such, 


See my Naval Papers, No. 3, page 134, and No. 6. 
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for ex^nple, as tliat insisted on by the manufacturers of improved copper- 
sheathing, namely, that although by the warranty of the duration of the article 
for a certain period, and the engagement to return new, instead of that which 
should last only a sh6rter period, it was clearly understood that as many new 
sheets should be returned, as there should have been found to be corroded ones 
within the period they were warranted to last, the manufacturers refused to give 
more new sheets than what were equal in weight to the remains of the corroded 
sheets returned to them ; and Government were under the necessity of yielding, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the dock yard officers. 

In dealing with private manufacturers, although comjietition may seem to af- 
ford the means of obtaining the article at the least cost, by taking the lowest 
offer, another very great mischief arises from this competition, namely, that in 
many instances offers are made at a price much below what llu' article would 
really cost. For instance, in one of the works for which I had given the plan, 
the work was contracted for at a less price than the value of the Homan cement 
necessary for it ; the consequence was, that the work was begun in a very insuf- 
ficient manner, and Government were obliged to increase the price paid to the 
contractor. Generally speaking, in all works performed by contract, if circum- 
stances turn out more favourable than calculated u])on, the contractor has the 
advantage ; if less favourable, Government never fails to indemnify the contractor. 

On the contrary, in every manufactory instituted and carried on on good 
principles on Government account, when under the evident responsibility of an 
officer in the service, subjected to suitable checks upon his conduct, the result 
has been a very considerable annual saving, over and above improvements in 
the goodness of the article manufactured. 

Tlie metal mills in Portsmouth Dock-yard, even before tbeir extension, pro- 
duced an annual saving of above 40,000/.^' 

The manufactory of blocks and blockmakcrs^ wares, of above 16,000/. per 
annum. 

Various small articles manufactured in the wood-mills, produced different 
mtes of saving ; as, for instance, of two-thirds of the cost of manufacturing in 
the usual way. 

The manufacture of Homan cement in Sheornrss Dock-yard, produced a 
saving of 58 per cent on the price theretofore paid to contractors. 

The profits upon the contract for digging mud oft' Woolwich Dock yard, 
when the contractors were raising 700 tons per day, amounted to about 40/. per 
day, comparing the price paid to them with the expense at which it would have 
been raised, had Government raised it as at I’oitsniouth on their own account, 
the engine employed by the contractors being similar to the one I contrived, and 
brought first into use off I’ortsmouth Dock-yard. 

In addition to the above manufactories long in activity, the following are 
comparisons betweeq. contract prices, and the prices at which the same articles 
would Jiave been produced, by an intended manufactory of cordage and canvass, 
on*improved principles by machinery. 

SAVINGS ON CORDAGE ALONE, 

Per Ton, Per Annum, 

As compared to the yirice paid to By half-work of the By full work of the 
Messrs. Iluddarl & Co. Machinery Machinery 

£15. 19^. Qd, £86,310 ' £159,833 

So that the whole capital laid out on buildings and machinery, would have been 
repaid in little more than two years and a half at half-work, and in little more 
than a year and a half at the full work in war time,t after which the saving to 

* The machinery for rolling bolts was not yet at work when this account was made 
out ; but shortly afterwards when they were brought into use, I have reason to believe 
the annual savings were about doubled. And the savings from these mills have con- 
tinued to be immense down to the year before Iwt, at least ; the latest period of which I 
have bad opportunity of knowing. 

t By full work is meant, working night and day j for this manufactoiy was calculated, 
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Government compared to the contract price, would have been for the remainder 
of the war, 159,833/. per annum, clear, or above a million and a quarter between 
the time the manufectory might have been completed to the end of the war. 

With regard to canvass at the end of last war, when the price for canvass, No. 1, 
was 2ft. 8d. per yard, the saving by manufacturing it on Government account, 
according to the intended plan, would have amounted to about a shilling per 
yard ; therefore, upon the whole average quantity consumed by Government 
during last war, namely 100,000 bolts, the saving would have amounted to 
200,000/. per annum. The canvass was, moreover, to have been manufactured 
in the most perfect manner, and woven without starch or size.* 

The following examples of the difference between prices allowed by contract 
for making masts and yards, and those for which the same work was done at 
the same time in the Dock-Yards, were also prepared for the same member 
of the ('ommittee on Tinance. They were extracted from accounts and papers 
ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 22d January, and 17th and 
21st April, 180G. 

Taking the first article on the list of prices to contractors for making masts and 
yards, namely, the main-mast (in parts) for a 74-gun ship, the savings will stand 
as follows : — 

TVice allowed Price of the Work in Saving by Manufacturing 

Messrs. Fergussoii & Todd. Deptford Dock- Yard, on Government account. 

£124. 12s. £59. 14s. Id. £64. 17s. lid 

so that the price allowed to INIessrs. Fergusson was more than double the price 
of manufacturing in the Dock-Yard. 

These official accounts in regard to masts as presented to the House, exhibit, 
moreover, a strong examyde of what occurred not unfrequently in regaixl to con- 
tracts, namely, tliat tlie same article is y^aid for at the same time to different con- 
tractors at different rates. For instance, Messrs. Fergusson were allowed for 
a 64-gun ship’s top-gallant mast, the sum of £2. 9^. 8 | 3 . ; but to Mr. Kell, only 
£l. 4^. 54^., being less than half the yn-ice allowed to Messrs. Fergusson; and iu 
the instance of a gaff, Messrs. Fergusson’s price was three times that of Mr. 
Kell’s, though botli of them in the River Tliames. 

'I’ho yu ices of mercliants, when they w ere in treaty with the Navy Board in the 
year 1805, for building slaps of the line, were for a 74-gun shiy>, £62,430. 1^, Bdr 
the cost of a similar ship in Deyitford Dock-Yard, was £43,359. 13 j. 9cl; but to 
this must be added a portion of otficers’ salarie.s, say £500 ; rent of a building 
sliyi and workslioyis, .suy £500 ; insurance, interest of money advanced and inci- 
dental expenses, say £1000 ; with these additions, the whole expense in Dept- 
ford Yard, w ould, therefore, not have exceeded £45,352. 135. 9d. making a saving 
on vSuch a ship, by building in the Dock-yard, of £17,070. 75. lid. 

The above examples may suffice to show, that articles of various kinds, and 
by various means, may be manufactured on Government account with very con- 
siderable saving to the public. The following is the general view presented bf 
the articles it would be most advantageous so to provide. 

1st. All articles of which the consumption for the public is great, compared to 
that for private use, requiring a great capital, and in which, therefore, there cannot 
be any real competition, no private manufacturer would for such articles think it 
prudent to embark his capital for furnishing, exclusively, a customer so uncertain 
as is Government for warlike stores, unless they had very large profits in view. 

like the metal mills in Portsmouth Dock-yard, for the machinery to make, by working in 
the day time only, the quantity which it might be advantageous to manufacture wnen 
the demand was the least, so that by working night and day, without any extra expense 
for buildings or machines, more than double the work might be done during time of 
war. This was practised by peduliar arrangement.s in the establishments under my 
direction in Portsmouth Dock to the entire satisfaction of the operatives, although their 
rate of pay was no higher for the night than for the day. 

* For details and particulars resecting the savings in these manuiactorios, the su- 
periority of the articles produced in them, occ. see Naval Papers, Nos. 2 and 8. 
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2dly. All articles of which the goodness of quality depends on manufacturing 
pi^esi^s, not capable of being ascertained, or capable only of being ascertained 
with difficulty, after the article is fabricated,-»>sucb as canvass. 

Sdly. All of which their fitness for their intended purposes is not capable of 
being strictly defined ; or whic^ are susceptible of improvement, real or ima- 
gina^, which consequently afford grounds for manufacturers to urge the intro- 
duction of new modifications of the article, with a view to the obtainment of 
exclusive contracts for furnishing them, — as iron work, pumps, fire hearths.* 

4thly, All such as may be remanufactured from worn-out or damaged articles, 
from portions of materials coming off from, or unfit for the principal use for 
which they were obtained, or such materials, as taking them along with the ma- 
terials principally requisite, might enable that material to be obtained on more 
advantageous terms — inferior cordage ; iron hoops, and all old metal articles ; 
boats, and all small articles of wood. 

5thly. Articles which, by affording employment for young hands and old or 
infirm men, would enable Government to train up without expense, a consider- 
able number of boys for the future supply of artificers, and all others employed 
in the service, and to lessen the expense of educating a considerable number for 
the superior employments of the service ; as also to give employment and pro- 
portionate pay to meritorious artificers when old or infirm, without incurring the 
expense which always has, and always will otherwise take place, from the reluc- 
tance felt to superannuate or discharge in his latter years, a man whose youth and 
days of strengfii are known to have been meritoriously employed in the service. 

It is not ill time of peace that the difficulties are in so great a degree expe- 
rienced, or the extra expenses incurred, which arise from want of co-operation 
in the different departments, or from combinations of workmen, manufacturers 
or merchants, as in time of war. In time of peace, all the wants of the Navy 
can be foreseen long before the need exists of supplying them, and leisure is 
thereby afforded of giving orders in detail, in regard to all the several articles to 
have them ready by a certain time, amply long enough for the purpose. A su- 
perfluity of workmen are always ready enough to be engaged, and merchants and 
manufacturers are aware, that the quantities of articles required for a peace sup- 
ply are so small, compared to the quantities in the market, as to render it improba- 
ble that any combination for enhancing prices to a great degree could be success- 
ful : whereas, in time of war, artificers of certain desCTiptions know that enough 
of the class do not exist in the country to supply the demand, and the merchant 
and manufacturer also know from experience, that at certain times during war. 
Government cannot forego or delay the acquirement of a variety of articles, that 
therefore they are under the necessity of paying any high price that may be fixed 
upon by a combination of those who happen to possess the stores required, or 
the means of manufacturing in gieat quantities, articles of which the naval de- 
mand is so immense, as for copper sheathing, cordage, and sail cloth. 

^ That the contract prices, in time of war, have risen greatly beyond the en- 
hancement of the market prices of materials and workmanship, many examples 
'might be adduced ; but taking diat of sail-clotb, it will be seen on reference to 
prices, that the times of sudden and great increase of price, have been die years 
in which the wants of Government were the greatest; as for example, in the 
years 1804 and 5, the price of No. 1, had risen from 1^. did. a yard, to 1^. Od. 
flax bein|^ about £70 per ton. In the last year of the war with France, namely, 
March 1814, flax being about £83 per ton, advantage was taken in a still greater 
degree, of the needs of GovernmenVand no less than 2s. 6d. per yard was paid 
for No. 1. That this high price was in consequence of combination can haraly 
be doubted^ since the difference in the cost of the material, could not Iwve ex- 
ceeded twelve or fifteen shillings in the bolt, whereas the cost of the bolt wa* 
raised from £3. lOr. to £5. 6s. 8d. a difference <ff£l. 16i. 8d. or three tilnes the 
difference occasioned by the extra cost of the material. Had, therefore, tJ^e sail- 
cloth mantiihctory, ordered in the year 4804, been carried into exeoutic^, the* 
annual savings at that period of 1814, would have been increased to Rouble 
the estimated rate as specified above. S. Bevthasi, 


* See Naval Papers, No. 8; 
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Fj:w works of fiction published in modern times have created, or deserved to 
create, what is called a greater sensation, than Cyril Thornton Partaking just 
as much of a military character as to give to it a kind of interest then perfectly 
novel, yet totally free from the most remote approximation to pedantry or pro- 
fessionalism, tliat powerful tale at once established for its author a high reputa- 
tion among the writers of the day, and led such as perused it to look forward 
with something like impatience to a fresh essay from the same gifted pen. Whe- 
ther the‘ expectations thus excited will be realized by the performance now pro- 
duced, we of course pretend not to decide; but if they be not, we have no hesi- 
tation to say that tlie fact will exceedingly surprise us. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on the suliject of the Peninsular 
war, in the shape of histories, narratives, recollections, and personal memoirs, 
the people of Kngland have possibly felt, up to this momeut,^that a con ■ 
else and spirited sketch of the late contest was wanting. Mr. Southey has, 
it is true, described the progress of the struggle from beginning to end witli a 
degree of eloquence and beauty peculiar only to himself ; but, unfortunately for 
the cause of truth, not less than his own reputation as a historian, Mr. Southey s 
great work is to be esteemed as little better than a romance, tar be it from us 
to assert, that the learned and amiable Laureat has in any instance wilfully per- 
verted facts, or knowingly deceived his readers. If there be one man in Eng- 
land less chargeable with these atrocities than another, that man is Mr. Southey : 
but the very openness of character and generosity of heart, which render 
him incapable of such crimes, totally disqualify him for the office which he has 
somewhat uimecesstirily assumed. Mr. Southey sat down to write under the 
influence of strong prejudices, originating in his own innate sense of what a 
people owe to themselves and to their country, and fostered^ and brought to ma- 
turity by his intimate acquaintance with the traditions of chivalry. He had 
admired, as all right-thinking men admired with him, the sudden spirit of oppo- 
sition displayed by Spain to the attempts of the great usurper, and remembering 
what Spain oiicc was, not l ooking to what she had since become, he ceased not 
to watch the future conduct of her sons, through the medium, not of reason hut 
of imagination. In the same spirit, Mr. Southey, fiom year to year, recordwl, 
in the pages of the London Annual Register, the events which arose out of the 
critical movement of the 6th of May, till his mind became at last so perfectly 
imbued with a partiality amounting to prejudice, that no statements, from what- 
ever quarter emanating, could afterwards restore to it its natural tone, lienee 
his extravagant laudation of Spatnsh gallantry and Spanish endurance, qualities 
of which those who served the longest in Spain witnessed the fewest specimens; 
and hence also the grievously incorrect descriptions of almost^ every military# 
operation, which disfigure his otherwise delightful pages. Mr. Southey s work, 
therefore, though singularly attractive in itself,— -as a mine of statistical lore, no 
less than as the production of a man of genius, — is, when regarded as a history ot 
the late war, absolutely worth nothing. 

The next work of importance after Mr. Southey’s, (for we speak at present only 
of such performances as describe the whole or a large portion of the l^e war,) 
is the Narrative of the Marquis of Londonderry. As far as it goes, perhaps, no 
description of recent events advances a bettef claim to be received as authorita- 
tive and deeply interesting than this. Without aiming at the dignity of history, 
his Lordship has contrived to mix up with his account of his ow% personal pro- 
ceedings, more accurate details of the operations of the Allied army in grncnii, 


* Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns from 1808 to 1814. By the author of Cyril 
'J’hdiuton, in 3 vols 12mo. with plates. 
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than almost any man besides himself could have done ; whilst he has thrown a 
species of interest into his pages which will probably be felt by the civilian to 
the full as much asiby the military reader. But the Marcfiiis of Londonderry's 
Narrative is, unfortunately, incomplete. It contains a graphic picture of n 
part, but only of a part, of the Peninsular war ; and we lay it down, almost as 
much annoyed that it closes where it does, as gratified with having been 
carried so for onwards by its magic. Nor is this all. Though delightful for its 
simplicity and the candour of its general tone, the Marquis’s work is unques- 
tionably too long. Spc'culations and opinions arc interwoven somewhat too 
frequently with the description of facts; and the reader becomes occasionally 
tired of following a chain of argument, which, whether sound or unsound irv the 
abstract, is now of no value whatever. 

Of Col. Napier^s eloquent and elaborate History, so little time has elapsed 
since we delivered our opinion at length, that it were a needless repetition of 
what was said then, to give judgment conceniing it now. For the student in 
the art of war, as w’dl as for the soldier who has studied that art already, it will 
continue, as long as the English language lasts, to be a text-book, — not only be- 
cause its statements are generally correct and authoritative, but because it com- 
pels him who reads to think. No doubt Cul. Na])ier has his prejudices as well 
as Mr. Southey ; still, he wuites like a soldier. He extenuates the atrocities of 
the French, indeed, whertever an opportunity offers, and holds in utter contempt 
the vaunted exertions of the Spaniards, but he is as far from denying to the one 
party all credit, as he is desirous of exhibiting the other in a liglit absolutely 
favourable. Nevertheless, Col. Napier s work, splendid and elaborate as it is, 
may not be tlie sort of work to satisfy readers in general. It is, perhaps, 
too scientific, too professional, too recondite, to be relished as its excellencies 
deserve by the mass of careless readers. 

With these facts staring him in the fiice, the author of Cyril Tliomton de- 
termined, it appears, to complete what he has modestly denominated Annals 
of the Peninsular Canijiaigns. No title could have been better chosen, — 
not merely with reference to the probable effect of thci work upon the public 
at large, but in respect to the contents of the volumes to which it is prefixed. 
These are literally and truly what they profess to be — annals of the most glo- 
rious struggle in which this country was ever e^igaged ; and thejy contain, 
generally speaking, one of the clearest arnl most concise sketclu‘s of the pro- 
ceedings of seven eventful years which we recollect to have seen. Steering 
a middle course, our author neither affects to paint the invaders in the co- 
lours of blood-thirsty barbarians, nor the invaded in the light of brave 
and devoted patriots ; but giving to each party the share ^of merit which 
appears to him to be due, he bestows upon both their relative poilions of 
censure. So far the work seems to us to be peculiarly happy, nor is there any 
point, save one,*- in which we can discover in it just ground of mis-praise. 
, Yet even that attaches to the publisher more than to the author, — for the single 
circumstance which leads us to doubt as to its absolute success is, that it has 
not appeared at the most propitious moment. 

Though wc slated at the beginning of this paper, that the peoj^le of England 
might still experience the want of some manual, as it W'ere,of the military history 
of late times, we are very far from thinking that the present is the moment at 
which it maybe brought out to the best advantage. On the* contrary, with rivals 
so numerous and so powerful to contend against, we cannot but regard the at- 
tempt now made, even by the autlior of Cyril Thornton, as a bold one. Still, 
if this difficulty can be overcome, and unquestionably it is a serious one, his 
success is, think, certain, — at least w^e shall greatly distrust our own judg- 
ment in such matters for the future if we be deceived now. ^ 

It cannot be expected that we should attempt to give, at a period like the pre- 
sent, any outline, however brief, of the contents of these volumes. The talc has 
been told so often, that were we unwise enough as to tell it again, we could never 
expect bur readers to follow us. ^ We must content ourselves, therefore, by 
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some general idea of the plan on which Capt. Hamilton’s History is 
compiled ; and after transcribing an extract or two, with the view of satisfying 
the doubtful, that even now battles and the movements of* troops may be de- 
cribed in readable terms, we shall leave the book to push its own way, as it 
doubtless will, among the crowd. 

The Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns are prefaced, as they ought to be, 
with a concise but well-digested sketch of the condition of the Peninsular na- 
tions, from the period of the breaking out of the French Revolution, down to 
the commencement of Na[>oleon’s infamous attempt to annex them to tlie crown 
of France. Tliougli we perceive in this little to distinguish it from views of the 
aame transaction which have been taken, as well by tlie French as by others 
of our own writers, still we cannot conceal from our readers, tliat the author has 
contrived to crowd, within a very narrow compass, as much of information as 
will be found scattered loosely and vaguely elsewhere. This done, he pro- 
ceeds to detail the series of events which paved the way to tlie advance of Ju- 
noFs army — the mock alliance, which had for its object the dismemberment of 
Portugal, — the intrigues and cabals which were carried on at Madrid, — the ca- 
jolling of the House of Bourbon within the grasp of its relentless enemy,— and 
finally, the bold declaration that it had ceased to be a Royal one. The march 
of French troops from the Pyrenees to the Tagus, is likewise traced ; the flight 
of the Braganza family, and the subsequent display of the French eagles from 
the towers of Lisbon, are described ; whilst to the movements of other columns, 
the occupation of Madrid by Murat, and the popular commotions consequent 
upon it, just enougli, and no more than enough, of space is aflbrded. Finally, 
after recording the first efforts of the Spaniards in their own defence, the former 
siege of Saragoza, the battle of Baylen, our autlior hastens to introduce a British 
army into the field, by briefly and lucidly explaining the circumstances which 
led to the victories of Roliya and Vimiero. 

From this point the author proceeds to record in regular order every 
event calculated to affect the issue of the war, as from year to year it occurred. 
After analysing the results of the first campaign, and taking a favourable view 
of the convention of Cintra, he describes the proceedings on the part both of 
Napoleon and the Spaniards, wliich w^cre keeping pace, as it were, with the 
<lelivci’ance of Porlugal. ynder this head we have a well-told outline of the . 
operations both in tlie North and South of Siiain ; of the appointment of a Su- 
preme Junta, of the violent proceedings of Chicsla, of tlie defeat of Blake, and 
the battle of Tudela; and then reverting to his proper theme, the author brings 
us back again to the proceedings in Portugal which arose out of the success 
of the British arms. The recall of Sir Hugh Dalrymple is touched upon 
rather than dcscrih'cd ; and Sir John Moore, witli lii.s gallant band, is put 
in motion. 

The campaign which followed is well described, as it has U^en well described 
:i dozen times already ; but we cannot at present pause to notice the description.^ 
Not absolutely condemning, yet equivocally eulogising the accomplished leader of 
the British army, Capt. Ilumillon assigns him the meed of praise to which he 
thinks him entitled, lie contends, that for the precipitate retreat upon Corunna 
there was no occasion ; and that the strong province of (iallicia might have been 
defended, and ought to have been defended, till tlic recall of Napoleon into Ger- 
many. On this .subject, however, wc have ourselves some data which escaped 
the knowledge or consideration of the Peninsular Annalist, Our space will not 
permit us to dwell here upon the merits of this memorable campaign ; but we 
may take an early opportunity of reverting to a question so much discussed ; 
though still, perhaps, not thoroughly understood. Of the account given of the prin- 
cipal proceedings which followed the re-ombarkalion of Moore’s army, we cannot 
speak in favourable terms. We are surprised to see a man of Capt. Hamilton’s sound 
sense and military education, falling into the error which Mr. Southey has commit- 
ted with reference to the second siege of Saragoza. We should have thought that 
he knew something more of war as it is, than to copy all that historian’s rornan- 
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tic legends of the devotion of the Saragozans, of the daring bravery of the wo- 
men, and above all, of the heroism of Palafox himself. Of Palafox we know, 
by the statements of those who served under him, that there never lived a more 
successful Charlatan ; how could Capt. Hamilton bestow upon him the epithet 
of heroic ? and as to the women — we were assured on the spot, that with one or 
two exceptions, they did neither more nor less than women always do when 
brought to the pinch. They endured much, — they were constant in their attend- 
ance upon the sick and wounded, and occasionally conveyed bread and wine to 
their husbands and fathers through a heavy fire, — but as to working ^ns, and 
disputing the approach of the French to the knife’s j)oirit,” all this is what 
Mr. Burchel would call fudge. Still, the story is a very beautiful one, and 
we are not sure that its repetition, even by Capt. Hamilton, will do any harm. 

In tliis manner we are carried on from spring to winter, and from winter to 
spring; the movements of the hostile powers being distinctly and graphical- 
ly delineated, as well in the cabinet as in the field. Of the campaign of 1809, 
a very fair account is given. Capt. Hamilton, we may observe, has evidently 
not gathered his materials from the fountain liead, at least we could put him 
right in a variety of minute points, and now and then upon important ones. 
But for a popular history, we do not know that the stoiy has ever been more 
clearly told, and we are sure that the public in general will esteem it as it 
deserves. The narrative of the operations of 1810, is upon the whole excellent- 
ly drawn up. The designs and efforts of Massena, not less than the mancruvres 
of his illustrious opponent, are well put; but h(‘re, as elsewhere, our author 
tnists more than he ought to do to the narratives of subordinates. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that ‘‘ the Government of Portugal entered manfully’^ into 
Lord Wellington’s views. The Government of Portugal did its best to thwart 
his projects, and nothing but his own extraordinary firmness and decision, 
caused even the imperfect obedience wliich was afforded to the order of general 
devastation. Imperfect, however, that obedience was, from the nature of the sa- 
crifice required, for multitudes of the inhabitants lagged behind, with their .stores 
and their effects in their possession, of wliich Massena reaped all the benefits 
during his protracted halt in front of the lines. 

There is one point, however, connected with the procec^dings of this moment- 
ous year, into which we are surprised to find that Llapt. Hamilton hfis not more 
fully entered ; we allude to the conduct of the Cortes, assembled within the 
walls of Cadiz, and acting as the ostensible Government of the Spanish nation. 
We are told of that body only that it declared the crown to be inalienable to the 
House of Bounaparte ; that it exhibited too much of a tendency towards abstract 
legislation ; and tliat a prospect for regulating the representation of the Colonies 
was passed into a law. All this is true enough; but if the conduct of the Cortes 
was to be discussed at all, it ought to have been discussed more fully. Not one 
word is said of thfc communications which passed between the authorised agents 
• of South America and the mother country, as to the consequences which were 
to ensue upon a certain possible contingency. We hear nothing of a declara- 
tion on the part of the Supreme Government, that America must go with Spain ; 
that if Spain were forced to submit to France, America must submit also, and 
that under no circumstances whatever could a dismemberment be sanctioned. 
As little are we enlightened on the subject of the uses to which the supplies of 
arms and money granted by Great Britain, for the resistance of the common 
enemy, were turned. Not a syllabic is said of the expeditions fitted out and 
sent forth from Cadiz at this evenfful moment, to compel the Colonies to follow 
the fortunes of the mother country, for better or for worse ; nor is a hint thrown 
out of the secret negotiations which were then carried on, between the agents of 
Joseph and several of the most influential men in the patriotic Government. 
We do not say, that lo notice all these points was absolutely incumbent upon 
Capt. Hamilton, but if he saw meet to. describe the proceedings of the Spanish 
Government at all, it strikes us that he ought to have done so correctly. 
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The campaign of 1811, tliough not without its weight in determining the 
final results of the war, and abounding in brilliant affairs, was, perhaps, the least 
decisive of any that I'ook place during the contest. It is nyt, however, on that 
account, described either correctly or briefly by our author; on the contrary, 
the murderous affair of Albuera, and the strife at Fuentes, are each depicted in 
just and glowing colours ; whilst criticisms are adventured sufficiently bold, 
if they be not absolutely just. Their justice, however, it is not our part to 
dispute. 

Let the gaird jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” 

There are few sections of the Peninsular Annals more delicate than the cam- 
paign of 1812. Commencing with the most brilliant and unlooked for suc- 
cesses, it terminated in the retreat from Purges, a movement which undeniably 
produced, at the moment, very serious discontent, both at home and abroad. 
JV.rhaps, too, there is no ]iortion of the eventful history of the Duke of Wel- 
lington on which men are more apt to differ in opinion. We are not called 
upon to give sentence one way or the other, — but this we must admit, that 
Capt. Hamilton has exlricaU'd himself from this dilemma, if such it be, with re- 
markable address. After describing the capture of Rodrigo and Badajos, the 
subsequent manoeuvres of the hostile arms, the battle of Salamanca, the ad- 
vance upon Madrid, and the investment of Burgos, he gives us in detail, both 
the circumstances of the retrogression upon Tormes, and a brief and sensible 
critique upon the latter movement, in which he lays the principal blame, partly 
upon Generals Blake and OTlonnel, partly upon the British Ministers. Whe- 
ther tbe occupation of Madrid at all, at that particular juncture, was or was not 
an error, may be questioned, — but if it were, the consequences arising out of it 
were amply redeemed by tlie campaign of 1813. 

Never was advance more splendid than that whicli began upon the frontiers 
of Portugal on the 16th of May, and ended at the foot of the Pymnees on the 
21st of June. It was beyond all comparison the most magnificent, as well as 
the best arranged inanciMivrc over executed by a British army ; and the battle of 
1 ittoria to which it led was the most imjiortant, both in its direct and contin- 
gent consequences, of any that was fought during the whole war. By that single 
victory, the Feninsula may b,^ said to have been cleared, — for the detached corps 
of the enemy which still polluted the Spanish soil became comparatively power- 
less, — whilst its influence in affecting the decisions of the Northern powers, 
tlien wavering betweem the desire of peace and tlie hope of farther successes, 
was immense. To the victory of Vittoria, indeed, even more than to that of 
Leipsic, Napoleon's first abdication was owing; for had the former not been 
won, the latter never would have been fought for, — yet there are historians who 
forget to record this,— or to speak more accurately, who studiously keep the fact 
out of view. We do not envy the candour of these men's nynds, to whatever 
nation they belong, and we will not do so much honour to their names as to ^ 
transcribe them. 

The same spirit which characterizes his details of the operations of 1812, give 
a tone to our author's narrative of the campaign of 1813. lie describes the 
siege and capture of St. Sebastian, the battle of the Pyrenees, the crossing of the 
Bidassoa, and the several actions iii the south of France, with great spirit and 
fidelity ; indeed, no man can read his narrative without receiving full assurance, 
that the utmost care has been bestowed upon its compilation. Such, however, 
is manifestly the case with the entire work»from beginning to end. Every 
source of information within the author's reach has been sedulously eiqDlored; 
general impartiality has been exercised in using the materials obtained for it; 
and if here and there a trifling error may be discovered, it is not more than 
might be asserted of the most admired history in existence. ^ 

llevertiug for a moment to Captain Hamilton's note on Ctolonel Nimier's 
view of the Capture (or Sack) of Cordova, for which, the former observes, Colo- 
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nel Napier has not Quoted any authority, we may remark that Colonel Napier 
grounds Ids statement on Dupont’s “ Journal of Operations/' confirmed by the 
information collecUd on the spot by a distingnished Brifish oHicer, Captain 
Hamilton appears to lay groat stress on the authority of (leneral Iby, wliose ac- 
count of that affair he quotes: but it must not be overlooked, that Toy book 
is j)osthumous, that he was not an cye-witness of the transaction, and that he 
was, besides, a political enemy of Dupont after the restoration. care not 
ourselves amongst tliose who are inclined to palliate the cruel disposition and 
wanton acts of the French troops during their usuq^alion of the Ferdnsula ; hut 
we slate these fixcts in jiroof of the difficulties and peiplexity under which the 
conscientious Historian must inevitably labour. 

We shall concltidc, as we jiroinised to do, with giving a couple of extracts, 
illustrative of our author’s power of description ; and with a hearty recommen- 
dation of his work, as one well entitled to the general api>robutioii of his coun- 
trymen. 

The following is Capt, Hamilton's mode of introducing his sketch of the af- 
fair of Uolica, 

** It was morning, and a calm and quiet hcailly seemed to linger on the scene of the 
impending conflict. The heights of Iloliya, though steep and diflicult of access, pos- 
sessed few of the sterner and more imposing features of mountain scenery. The heat 
and drought of summer had deprived them of much of that hrighlness of verdure which 
is common in a colder and more variable climate, litre and there the face of the 
heights was indented by deep lavines, worn by the winter torrents, the precipitous banks 
of which were occasionally covered with wood; and below, extended gioves of the cork- 
tree and olive ; while (Ihidos, with its ancient walls and fortress, and stuperndous 
aqueduct, rose in the middle distance. To the east the prospect was terininateu by the 
lofty summit of the INlonte Junto, and on the west by the Atlantic. 

“ As the centre column coinmencferl its advance towards the steep acclivity in front, 
the enemy gave no demonstration of hostility ; and all was still and peaceful, as when 
'the goatherd tended his flock on tlae hilly pastures, and the peasant went foith to his 
labours, carolling his matin {•ong in the sunrise. Such was the scene about to be con- 
secrated in the eyes of posteiity by the first considerable outjrouring of Jhitisb blood, in 
a cause as pure, just, noble, and generous, as any of which history bears record.’* 

Battle of Albui ua. — About eight o’clock on the morning of the 16th, the 
French army were observed to be in motion ; and shortly afterwards a strong force of 
cavalry, supported by two columns of infantry and several guns, issued from the wooded 
ground between the Ferdia and the Albuera, and directed its march towards the bridge. 
The artillery immediately opened fiic, and a heavy catmonade was kept up on both 
sides, with great effect on the part of the British, from tlieir advantages of ground. In 
the meanwhile, Soult, crossing the Albuera, under cover of the wood, above the posi- 
tion, advanced with the main body of his army, and without opposition, took possession 
of the heights on the right flank of the Spaniards. The combat then commenced. I'he 
Spanish troops, afj,er a short resistance, were driven from their ground, and Soult tlien 
formed his anny in a line, extending to the Valverde road, and raking tliat of the 
• Allies. 

“It became instantly essential to the safety of the army, that the enemy should be 
diivcn from the commanding station he had thus assumed. Beresford directed a new 
alignment ; Gen. Cole’s division was placed in an oblique line, with its right flank 
thrown back, and an endeavour was made to bring up the Spanish troops to the charge. 
This failed. A heavy fire was kept up by the French artillery, and a charge of cavalry 
again forced iliciu to retire in confusion, Gen. Stewart’s hivision, therefore, was 
brought up, and passing through the Spaniards, advanced to gain possession of the 
heights. At this period a storm of rain came on, which completely darkened the atmos- 
phere, and rendered it impossible to discern the movements of the enemy at any dis- 
tance. The right brigade, under Col. Colburne, consisting of the Buffs, the 66th, the 
.second battalion 48th, and the 31st, was in the act of deploying, — the two leading bat- 
talions alone, having completed the manoeuvre, — when a regiment of Polish lancers, 
which under shelter of the mist had circled tlifeir flank, made a furious charge from the 
rear. The result was, that the whole brigade, with the exception of the 31st, which 
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«lill rt-mained in column, were driven forward into the enemy’s line, and made 
prisoners. 

“ (jlen. I.atour Meiubourg, with the cavaliy, then took post h<#yond the right of the 
Allies, waiting for the first indication of retreat, to execute a grand and decisive charge, 
and throw confusion into the movement. Their motions were watched by the heavy 
brigade, under Gen. Lumley, and the horse artilleiy did considerable execution in tlicir 
ranks. 

“ Jt was under sucli circumstances that the brigade of Gen. Houghton was advanced 
to letrieve, if possible, llie fortunes of the day. A contest of the most bloody and perti- 
na(‘i(»us character ensued. I he leading regiment, the 29th, no sooner reached the sum- 
mit td the heights, than it was assailed by a fire of musketry and artillery, which spread 
havoc! through the ranks, — and in loading this regiment to the charge, Gen. Houghton 
fell pierced with wounds. Unfortunately, the intervention of a steep but narrow guUey 
rendered it impossible to reach the enemy with the bayonet, and tlie 29th was directed 
to halt and open fire. I'he 57th and 48th then came up, and assuming their position 
in line, the struggle was maintained on both sides with desperate courage. 

“ Jn this state of things, Gen. Cole directed the Tusilcer brigade to advance on tlie 
enemy’s hd't, and asc'ciul the disputed heights from tha valley. In the execution of this 
movement, (ien. Col<‘, and almost every individual attached to his staff, were wounded. 
J'he Fusileer brigade, on crowning the ascent, was received with a fire so tremendous, 
that it at first lecoiled, but instantly recovering its ground, displayed, throughout the re- 
mainder of this desperate conflict, a degree of steadiness and intrepidity impossible to 
he sur'passed. Col. Sir William Myers, commanding tlie brigade, was killed early in 
the action, and his country was thus deprived of the services of a most gallant and ac- 
complished officer. 

** In the meanwhile, Gen. Houghton’s brigade had maintained its ground in spite of 
all the enemy’s efforts to dislodge it. Above two-thirds of its number had fallen, yet 
the remainder continued unliroken, and not one inch of ground had been yielded. At 
length, tlic entire exhaustion of amimimtion made it necessary to retire, and the retro- 
gressive movement was made by tlie small number of survivois with the most perfect re- 
gularity. A brigade of guns was then advanced to the front, and immediately opened 
file, i'licy were charged in flank by the Polisii lancers, and for a moment taken j hut 
tlie Fusileer biigade coming up, the cavahy were driven back, and the guns witii- 
diawn. 

“At length the French were foiced fioin their position with immense slaughter, and 
retired across the Albuera. Marshal Heiesford, from his great inferiory in cavalry, did 
not judge it prudent to continue the pursuit; and Soult, alarmed at the extent of his 
loss, made no effort to regain the post, the. pertinacious inainteuanco of which had in- 
volved a sacrifice so jirodigious. 

“ W^iilo tliese events w^ere passing on the right, several attempts were made to gain 
possession of tire bridge and village on the left. Though a great proportion of the troops 
had l)cen withdrawn from this point, Gen. Alton’s light infantry brigade, and Gen. 
Hamilton’s Portuguese division, succeeded in repelling every attack. 

“ About three o’clock, the firing had entirely ceased, and both armies took post on 
the ground they had occupied in the morning. Thus terminated, perhaps, the most 
fierce and murderous contest which took place during the war. Out of 7600 13ritish, 
4158 were killed, wounded, or missing. The total loss of the Allies in the engagement J 
amounted to nearly 7000 men. Soult, in his official dispatch, rated the French loss at 
only 2,800 ; but it was ascertained, by an intercepted letter froni tien. Gazan, that up- 
wards of 4000 wourirleil were under charge of that officer, ’raking this fact in con- 
junction with the number of killed and wounded left on the field, the loss of the French 
army cannot be reasonably calculated at less than 9000 men, — an amount of slaughter 
on both sides, which,* in proportion to tlie numbers engaged, is altogether enormous.” 
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THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO.* 

Where the reputation and talent of the biographer correspond, as in the 
present instance, witli the celebrity and endowments of his subject, the result 
cannot be doubtful the Life of Sir Thomas Munro will rank, with the most 
valuable, instructive, and judicious Memoirs in the range of British Biography. 

Tlie man who from a simple Cadet, not moie favoured than his compeers on 
the score of fortune or patronage, attained by his own splendid abilities and ad- 
mirable conduct the highest office of the Presidency to which he had been 
originally attached, it is needless to say was no ordinary person : — such a career 
legitimately claims investigation and record ; in order that, embodied, it may 
serve as a stimulus to the aspirant, a study to all, and a monument of the worUi 
passed away. 

It rarely happens that the posthumous annals of the great sustain the impres- 
sions produced by their dazzling course. Like meteors they appear and vanish, 
while their track is too often found but a faint indication of a progress more 
brilliant than systematic. In developing the latent springs of character and 
events — an office which belongs alike to biography and history — it is more usual 
to find the general picture impaired than improved by the process. In these 
memoirs, however, we not only discover the most satisfactory confirmation of the 
justice done to the qualities of their subject when living, but are surprised by 
unobtrusive evidence of dfeserts far exceeding our previous estimate. Like 
Bishop Heber, we know him better and esteem him more, since we have read 
his journal and shared his secret thoughts. It has struck us, that between these 
admirable men there are many points of affinity. Distinguished by the most 
elevated characteristics of their respective professions, they assimilate in the 
soundness and philanthropy of their general views ; — both met their fate under 
nearly the same circumstances and in sudden succession, — ^l)oth are sepulchred 
in the adopted land they visited as strangers and served as sons. 

In the beginning of the year 1780, Thomas Munrc), tlien in his eighteenth 
year, landed at Madras in the quality of a Cadet. IJis father, a respectable and 
once affluent merchant of Glasgow, had become involved in his circumstances 
in consequence of the rupture with our American Provinces, with which he 
principally traded — a reverse, which as ii led to tl»iJ Indian destination of the 
son, also called into action the powerful principle of domestic duty and attach- 
ment, which prompted the latter to contribute regularly to the exigencies of his 
family throughout the whole of his subsequent life. Arriving in India at one of 
the most critical periods of our sovereignty in that quarter, (we allude to the 
foiTnidable coalition and invasion of the Carnatic, under the inveterate auspices 
and able direction of Hyder Ally, aided by Lally and his Europeans,) Mr. 
Jlunro instantly entered the field of active operations, and from the outset gave 
signal proofs, in his correspondence, of the masculine and vigorous intellect 
which, in his after career, imparted an almost oracular value to his opinions. 
Even as a recruit, perfectly inexperienced in the practice and details of war, his 
sketches, communicated in letters to his family, of the important and compli- 
cated events then in progress, are characterized by a critical perception and pre- 
cision of language almost intuitive. Feeling the inefficacy of such meagre ’ex- 
tracts, as our limits would permit us to offer, towards the end of adequately ex- 
hibiting to the reader the ground-work of our own favouralble impressions, we 
must content ourselves for the present with quoting part of a letter to sister, 
which presents a complete and spirited picture of Ins mode of life, and proves 
that, whether his subject were gay or grave, he drew with the hand of a master. 

Madras, 23d January, 1789. 

You seem to think that they (Indian officers) live like those satraps that you have read 
of in plays ; and that I in particular hold my state in prodigious spfendour and magnifi- 
cence— 'that I. never go abroad unless upon an elephant, surrounded witli a crowd of slaves 
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— that I am arrayed in silken robes, and that most of my time is spent in reclining on a 
sofa, listening to soft music, while 1 am fanned by my ofbcious pages ; or in dreaming, like 
lliehard, under a canopy of state. But while you rejoice in my imaginary greatness, I am 
most likely stretched on a mat, instead of my real couch ; ana walking in an old coat, and 
a ragged sliirt, in the noonday sun, instead of looking down from my elephant, invested 
in my royal garments. You may not believe me when! tell you, that I never experienced 
hunger or thirst, fatigue or poverty, till I came to India, — that since then, I have fre- 
quently met with the first three, and that the last has been my constant companion. 1 f 
you wish for proofs, here they are.— .1 was three years in India before I was master of 
any other pillow than a book or a cartridge-pouch ; my bed was a piece of canvass, 
stretched on four cross sticks, whose only ornament was the great coat that I brought 
from England, which, by a lucky invention, I turned into a blanket in the cold weather, 
b^ thrusting my legs into the sleeves, and drawing the skirts over my head. In this 
situation I lay, like FalstafF in the basket, — hilt to point, — and very comfortable, I as- 
sure you, all but my feet ; for the tailor, not having foreseen the various uses to which 
this piece of dress might be applied, had cut the cloth so short, that 1 never could, with 
all my ingenuity, bring both ends under cover ; whatever 1 gained by drawing up rny 
legs, 1 lost by exposing my neck ; and I generally chose rather to cool my heels than 
my head. This bed served me till Alexanuer went last to Bengal, when he gave me an 
Europe camp-couch. On this great occasion, 1 bought a pillow and a carpet to lay un- 
der me, but the unfortunate curtains were condemned to make pillow-cases and towels; 
and now, for the first time in India, 1 laid my head on a pillow. But this was too much 
good fortune to bear with moderation ; T began to grow proud, and resolved to live in 
great style ; for this purpose 1 bought two table-spoons, and two tea-spoons, and ano- 
ther chair,— for I had but one before, — a table, and two table-cloths. But my prospe- 
rity was of short duration, for, in less than three months, I lost three of my spoons, and 
one of my chaiis was broken by one of John Napier’s companions. This great blow re- 
duced me to my original obscurity, from which all my attempts to emerge have hitherto 
proved in vain.’’ 

There is infinite beauty and feeling in those letters of Mr. Munro, in 'which, 
laying aside the harsher themes of war and politics, he gives free expression to 
the amiable impulses of his uncorrupted nature. Satiated with details of tlie 
desolating dissensions and tortuous policy of the East, painted with a power we 
have never seen surpassed, dwell gratefully on his refreshing episodes of 
vivid retrospect and graphic narration. On topics of graver import, and most 
liable to prejudice, the msmly sobriety of his arguments bespeaks our faith, 
while the vigour of his language and reasoning generally commands our ac- 
quiescence in his conclusions. 

The operations of the eventful war referred to, from its commencement to the 
cessation of hostilities with the French, in July 1783, and the conclusion of a 
short-lived peace with Tippoo, the restless son and successor of Ilyder, in March 
of the following year, are detailed with an accuracy and clearness calculated to 
give the most distinct impression of the transactions narrated ; and, sooth to say, 
of the aggregate blunders committed during the contest, the*rauch larger share 
is proved to have been ours. The relative merits of the officers in command * 
and the movements they conducted are freely though fairly discussed, while in- 
ferences are drawn and positions laid down with a judgment that instruct3 
while it surprises. Tliis remark is not confined to particular events or seasons, 
it ia^ applicable to the whole tenour ofhis recorded opinions. Possessing in a 
remarkable degree the quality of perspicacity, his cool discernment readily pe- 
netrated and weigheci men and measures — judging those of the past or present 
upon th^ir merits, and calculating the future with singular sag^acity. So pro- 
pfietic, indeed, do many of his reflections appear, that we sometimes forget they 
preceded events at which they glance, till recalled from ou» error by a date. 

During the brief interval of peace which ensued, Mr, Munro, now appointed 
a Lieutenant, was not idle, having become even at that early period so distin- 

f uished for talents and discretion, *as to have been named an assistant in the 
ntelligence Department. Ii> this capacity, he served under the orders of Capt. 
Head, in the occupation of the ceded district of Guntoor, and at the frontier sta- 
tion of Ambore, until the breaking out of the war with Tippoo, in 1790, when he 
again took the field with the army, and was present at tne principal events, till 
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the hollow peace with the above unstable Prince, in March 1792. A conscxiuence 
of this truce, was tlie cession, by Tippoo, of the Barainahl,fiu the civil adrninis- 
tmtion of which pfcvince Mr. Mutiro was again employed, under ("apt. Read, 
till the year 1799, with intiuite advantage to that country, and etpial honour and 
gratification to himself. In the ensuing campaign, which terminated in the 
capture of Seringapatam and death of Tippoo, Capt. Muriro served in the array 
of Lord Harris, as Secretary to his friend Colonel Read, who commanded a de- 
tached force. 

On the conclusion of the Partition Treaty, which he had contributed to arrange, 
as Secreta^ to the Commission for the settlement of Mysore, conjointly with 
his friend Captain (now Sir John) Malcolm, he was nominated by Lord Morn- 
ington, then Governor-General, to the charge of the civil administration of 
(Ilanara, a province acquired by the late treaty. Forming a rugged, wild, and 
barren strip on the Western or Malabai* coast of the Peninsula, the territory, its 
climate, and inhabitants were alike forbidding ; superadded to which objections, 
were those of separation from his friends, exclusion from European society, and 
removal from a district (Bammahl) he had mainly contributed to organize, 
and to which he was greatly attached. The appointment was certainly a most 
flattering testimony to the well-earned reputation and extraordinary qualifications 
of Capt. Munro; — still nothing but a paramount sense of public duty overcame 
his personal repu^ance to the office, which he most reluctantly accepted, and 
retained, with eminent success and advantage to the state, till the latter end of 
the year 1860. Perhaps in no portion of his useful life was his conduct more 
admirable, or his labours more arduous, than in his charge at Canara. Sur- 
mounting with infinite temper incredible difficulties in the discharge of his soli- 
tary functions, and manfully bearing up against the severe privations incidental 
to his situation, the energy of his character, and the powers of his mind, were 
never more conspicuous. 

About this period, a name of illustrious presage occurs in these Memoirs. 
Colonel Wellesley, in command of the array of Mysore, took the field against 
Dhondee Wahag, an adventurer of Muliratta extraction, but a native of the former 
country. This chief, after the usual vicissitudes as a trooper in Ilyder’s army, 
a freebooter, and a partisan, having, at the time of the capture of Seringapatam, 
escaped from a dungeon in that fortress, into which^’ie had been thrown by Tip- 
poo, had succeeded in collecting a formidable force to the north of tlie Toombud- 
dra, and aimed at nothing less than sovereignty. Aftiir a series of active and skil- 
ful movements, indicative in no slight degree of the pre-eminent talents for com- 
mand, which have since raised our military reputation to the first rank in Europe, 
Colonel Wellesley overtook, totally defeated, and slew ‘‘The King of the Two 
.Worlds,^' — so the Colonel ironically styles Dhondee, in his familiar and spirited 
correspondence with Major Munro; — a correspondence from which, were proof 
wanting, we derii^e the conviction that even then foresight, decision, and system 
guided the military operations of the writer. We would give Colonel Wellesley's 
letter announcing this victory, but that a document of peculiar interest to the 
professional reader claims our disposable space. 

It is necessary to premise, that Major Munro, having succeeded in putting the 
intricate affairs of Canara in train, applied for and was transferred to the manage- 
ment of the Ceded Districts; these were composed of certain provinces assigned 
in perpetuity to the Company by the Nizam, as a commutation for his monthly 
jsubsidy appropriated to the maintenance of the subsidiary force at his capital, 
Hyderabad. In this new field, to the full as laborious as his late charge, and 
mudh more personally dangerous in consequence of the presence of lawless 
bands of armed and conflicting natives. Major Munro displayed with the same 
effect those superior qualities, which not only achieved the complete organiza- 
tion of a disturbed and barbarous territory; but, during the seven years^of his 
continued superintendence, won him golden opinions from all classes of tlie 
Ceded Districts,- where he was known by the appellation of The Father of the 
People." 
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In the mean time war witli Scindiah and the Hajah of Berar broke out, and 
the buttle of Assye^was fought on the 23d Sept. 1803. Shortly after, the fol- 
lowing letter, to which we have alluded above, was adclressbd by the conqueror 
on that memorable day to Major Munro, who had criticised certain dispositions 
preceding the battle. On the interest and value of this document it is unne- 
cessary for us to comment. 

Camp at Cherlkain, Nov. 1st, 1803. 

** My dear Munro,— As you are a judge of a military operation, and as 1 am desirous 
of having your opinion on rny side, 1 am about to give you an account of the battle of 
Assy(‘, in answer to your letter of the 19th October ; in which 1 think 1 shall solve all 
the doubts which must naturally occur to any man who looks at that transaction with- 
out a sufficient knowledge of the facts. Before you will receive this, you will most pro- 
bably have seen rny public letter to the Governor-General regarding the action, a copy 
of which was sent to Gen. Campbell. That letter will give you a general outline of tlie 
facts. Your principal objection to the action is, that I detached Col. Stevenson. The 
fact is, 1 did not detacli Col. Stevenson. His was a separate corps equally strong, if 
not stronger than mine. We were desirous to engage the enemy at the same time, and 
settled a plan accordingly for an attack on the morning of the 24lh. We separated on 
the 22d ; he to maich by the western, 1 by the eastern road, round the liilfs between 
iiudtiapore and Jalna; and 1 have to observe, that this separation was necessary,— 
first, because both corps could not pass through the same defiles in one day ; secondly, 
because it was to be apprehended, that if we left open one of the roads through those 
hills, the enemy might have grassed to the southward while we were going to the north- 
ward, and then the action would have been delayed, or probably avoi&d altogether, 
(’ol. Stevenson and I were never more than twelve miles distant from each other ; and 
when 1 moved forward to the action of the 23d, we were not much more than eight 
miles. As usual, we depended for our intelligence of the enemy’s position on the com- 
mon hircarrahs of the country. Their horse were so numerous, that without an army 
their position could not be reconnoitred by an European officer ; and even the hircar- 
rahs in our own service, who were accustomed to examine and report on positions, can- 
not bo employed here, as, being natives of the Carnatic, they are as well known as an 
European. 

“ The hircarrahs reported the enemy to be at J^okerdun. Their right was at Boker- 
dun, whicli was the principal place in their position, and gave the name to the district 
in which they were encamped ; but their left, in which was their infantry, which 1 was 
to attack, was at Assye, which was six or eight miles from Bokerdun. 

I directed my march sd*as to he within twelve or fourteen miles of their army at 
Bokerdun, as 1 thought, on the 23d. But when 1 arrived at the ground of encamp- 
ment, 1 found that 1 was not more than five or six miles from it. I was then informed 
that the cavalry had marched, and the infantry was about to follow, but was still on the 
ground ; at all events, it was necessary to ascertain these points ; and 1 could not ven- 
ture to reconnoitre without my whole force. But 1 believed the report to be true, and 
( determined to attack the intantry if it remained still upon the ground, I apprized 
C’ol. Stevenson of this determination, and desired him to move forward. Upon march- 
ing on I found not only their infantry, but their cavalry encampeddn a most formidable 
position, which, by the by, it could have been impossible for me to attack, if, wlien th^ 
infantry changed their front, they had taken care to occupy the only passage there wag 
across the Kaitna. 

When 1 found their whole anny, and contemplated their position, of course I con- 
sidered whether 1 should attack immediately, or should delay till the following morn- 
ing; 1 determined upon the immediate attack, because I saw clearly that if I attempt- 
ed to return to my camp at Naulniah, I should have been followed Uiither by the whole 
of the enemy’s cavalry, and I might have suffered some loss : instead of attacking, I 
might have been attaciUd there in the morning ; and, at all events, I should have found 
it very difficult to secure my baggage, as I did, in any place so near the enemy’s camp, 
in which they should know it was j 1 therefore determined upon the attack immediately* 

** It was certainly a most desperate one j but our guns were not silenced. Our bul- 
locks, and the people who were employed to draw them, were shot, and they could not 
all be drawn on ; but some were ;* anil all continued to fire as long as the fire could be 
of any use. Desperate as the action was, our loss would not have exceeded one-half of 
its present amount, if it had not been for a mistake in the officer who led the pioquets 
which were on the right of the first line. 
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** When the enemy changed their position, they threw their left to Assye, in which 
village they had some infantry ; and it was surrounded by cannon. As soon as I saw 
that, 1 directed the a^cer commanding the picquets to keep out* of shot from that vil- 
lage ; instead of that, he led directly upon it ; the 79th, which were on the right of the 
first line, followed the picquets, and the great loss we sustained was in these two bodies. 
Another evil which resulted from this mistake was the necessity of introducing the ca- 
valry into the cannonade and the action, long before it was time, by which that corps 
lost many men, and its unity and efticiency, which I intended to bring forward in a 
close pursuit at the heel of the day. But it was necessary to bring forward the cavalry 
to save the remains of the 79th and the picquets, which would otherwise have been en- 
tirely destroyed. Another evil resulting from it was, that we had then jio reserve left, 
and a parcel of straggling horse cut up our wounded ; and straggling infantry who had 
pretended to be dead, turned their guns upon our backs. 

“ After all, notwithstanding this attack upon Assye by our right and the cavalry, no 
impression was made upon the corps collected there, till 1 made a movement upon it 
with some troops taken from our left, after the enemy’s right had been defeated ; and it 
would have been as well to have left it alone entirely till that movement was made. 
However, 1 do not wish to cast any reflection upon the officer who led the picejuets. I 
lament the consequences of his mistake ; but 1 must acknowledge that it was not pos- 
sible for a man to lead a body into a hotter fire than he did the picquets on that day 
against Assye. 

“ After the action there was no pursuit, because our cavalry was not then in a state 
to pursue. It was near dark when the action was over ; and we passed the night on tlie 
field of battle. Colonel Stevenson marched with part of his corps as soon as he Jieard that 
1 was about to move forward, and he also moved upon Bokerdun. He did not receive 
my letter till evening- He got entangled in a nullah in the night, and arrived at Bo- 
kerdun, about eight miles from me to the westward, at eight m tiie morning of the 24th. 

The enemy passed the night of the 23d at about twelve miles from the field of bat- 
tle, twelve from tne Adjuntee Ghaut, and eight from Bokerdun. As soon as they heard 
that Colonel Stevenson was advancing to the latter place, they set off, and never stopped 
till they had got down the Ghaut, where they arrived in the course of the night of the 
24th. After his difficulties of the night of the 23d, Colonel Stevenson was in no state 
to follow them, and did not do so till the 26th. The reason for which he was detained 
till that day was, that 1 might have the benefit of the assistance of lus surgeons to dress 
my wounded soldiers, many of whom, after all, were not dressed for nearly a week, for 
want of the necessary number of medical men. 1 had also a long and difficult negotia- 
tion witli the Nizam’s siidars, to induce them lo admit wounded into any of the Ni- 
zam’s forts ; and I could not allow them lo depart until 1 ha<l settled that point. Be- 
sides, I knew that the enemy had passed the Ghaut, and that to puisue them a day 
sooner or a day later could make no difference. Since the battle Stevenson has taken 
Barhampoor and Asseergur. 1 have defended the Nizam’s territories. They first 
threatened them through the Caperbay Ghaut, and 1 numMi to the southward, to the 
neighbourhood of Arungabad. I then saw clearly that they intended to attempt 
the siege of Asseer^r, and I moved up to the northward, and descended the Adjuntee 
Ghaut, and stopped Scindiah. Stevenson took Asseergur on the 21st. I heard the in- 
telligence on the 24tb, and that the llajah of Berar had come to the south with an army. 
•I ascended the Ghaut on the 25th, and have marched a hundred and twenty miles since 
in eight days, by which I have saved all our convoys, and the Nizam’s territories. I 
have been near the llajah of Berar two days, in the course of which he has marched 
five times j and T suspect that he is now off to his own- country, finding that he can do 
nothing in this. If that is the case, I shall soon begin an offensive operation there. 

Believe me ever yours sincerely, Ahthuii Wellesley,” 

We have dwell so long on the earlier and less familiar portion of Sir Thomas 
Munro’s cai-eer, tliat we must hasten to its consistent, though premature, con- 
summation. In April 1808, he af length revisited England, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, after twenty-eight years^ uninterrupted service in India; 
and after a residence of six years in the British Islands, where he was received 
and courted with flattering distinction, and finally iharried a lady who has done 
honour to his choice, Col. Munro returned lo Madras in 1814, as the head of 
a Commission of Inquiry into the Judicial Administration of our Eastern domi- 
nions ;>a charge which he fulfilled with his customary judgment au4 intelligence. 
In the war with tlie Pindarries and Mahrattas, in 1817 and the following year 
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Coloiiel Munro, with the rank of Brigadier, was at length gratified with an ac- 
tive command. Foi; the admirable manner in which he coin^ucted his portion of 
the operations, we must refer our readers to his life ; the derails cannot be read 
without benefit. In the field as in the cutcherry, he was alike shrewd, energetic, 
and successful. 

Having resigned his military command at the conclusion of the war, Sir Tho- 
mas IMunro, accompanied by his family, again visited England in 1819 ; but his 
talents for government were too necessary to the state to allow him repose ; and 
amidst the most honourable testimonials of esteem, he returned to Madras, as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Elliott in the Government of that Presidency. He had now the 
rank of Major-General, with the insignia of K.C.B. ; and in 1826, as an addi- 
tional mark of favour, was created a Baronet. The Burmese war occurring most 
inopportunely for his views of finally and immediately quitting India, he ‘sacri- 
ficed his personal wishes and convenience to the public service, in retaining his 
office till the conclusion of the treaty. Having at length, in 1827, made every 
ari'angement for returning to enjoy his well-earned honours in his native island, 
ho proceeded to pay a farewell visit to his old friends, the People of the Ceded 
Districts, for whom he had continued to feel a strong interest, — and being at- 
tacked on the 5th July with cholera, then prevalent in the country, he expired 
amongst them on the following day, near Gooty, where he lies interred. N^ever, 
it would appear, was functionary more deeply and universally lamented. 

While the military movements of Sir Thomas Munro, with very inadequate 
means as in 1817, wore most skilfully directed, no one more sedulously studied or 
more thoroughly understood the habits and character of the Natives, or has suev 
ceeded so well in managing and attacliing them. He addressed the people through 
their own dialects with which he had made himself familiar,— an example which 
demands a more general imitation in every quarter connected W^tE Colonial 
Government. Profoundly versed in the political and social relations of India, 
his active tfuiught appears to have equally embraced every topic of its literature 
and topography, while his knowledge of human nature was equally* extensive 
and minute. Ilis views of society are traced with a singleness and power which 
convince ; and if there appear an occasional shade of stoicism or singularity in 
ilis philosophy, it is dispelled on the instant by the charms of a cultivated wit, 
and the redeeming influence’? of domestic affection and comprehensive benevo- 
lence. To the attractions of Nature he was as confessedly alive as her most sen- 
timental votaries, and his local predilections were distinguished by their warmth 
and permanence. 11 is professional and public zeal are proved to have been 
unbounded, and to have suffered no diminution under circumstances of per- 
sonal disappointment or disgust. 

In trenching, as we have been thus tempted to do, on the domain of the bio- 
grafiher, we would guard our readers against the supposition that our language 
conveys an adequate impression of the masterly and elegant skeffjbes of Mr. Gleig, 
nor of the sound selection and happy arrangement of his materials. Fortunately so • 
much remains of Sir Thomas Munro^s correspondence and papers, as to form an 
almost unbroken chain of narrative during half a century, comprising the most 
important period of our oriental empire ; and the series is so judiciously con- 
nected, the links are so fine, and the whole is so skilfully woven, without unne- 
cessary digression or dissertation, into its natural order, that even when guided 
by the biographer, we still keep sight of his gifted original. 

We have been advisedly particular in giving an outline of Sir Thomas 
Miinro^s career for the general information of our readers ; — but of the multifa- 
rious, interesting, and always valuable details comprehended in these sterlii^ 
volumes, we do not pretend to have furnished more than a hasty glimpse. It 
will become, we predict, a "sl^dard work, inseparable from Indian history, 
civil, military, and topographical ^ and will be duly prized by the general 
reader, if we err not in thinking it does honour to our literature, as well as by 
all who feel interest in those regions on which it throws the light of a superior 
intelligence and an acknowledged authority. 
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FRANCE. 

It has been asserted, and it is generally believed,^' saysM. de Chambray,* 
that troops fight more bravely in the midst of their own country, in defence of 
their own homes, of their friends and relations, and all that is most dear to them, 
than they do in the territory of an enemy : but it is a great deception, at least in 
all that regards tlie attack of fortified places, as well as combats and battles. ^ It 
may happen otherwise with troops who have to defend places, because tlieir in- 
dividual valour plays the principal part : for this reason it is that inhabitants, or 
new or ill-organizea levies, who can make no stand in the field, often defend a 
place, more bravely than excellent troops ; a very remarkable instance of which 
occurred during the Peninsular war in 1800. 

The army of Arragon, commanded by Castanos, and composed of new levies, 
was beaten in the plains of Tudela by a French corps, which was inferior to it 
in number, and to which it scarcely opposed any resistance. But the Spanish 
corps was only a simple reunion of men scarcely organized, and the French a 
body of battalions and squadrons long experienced in war. This same army of 
Arragon, having taken refuge in Saragossa, effaced, by an heroic defence of that 
fortress, the disgrace with which they had covered themselves but a short time 
before-*^ (p. 19.) — We are ready to admit the general principle here laid down, 
but with regard to its illustration in the siege of Zaragoza, beg to refer M. de 
Chambray to the excellent observations of Col. Napier on that remarkable de- 
fence, on perusing which, he will, we think, coincide with the enlightened 
author in his well-grounded assertion, that It was not patriotism, nor was it 
courage, nor skill, nor fortitude, nor a system of terror, but all tliese combined 
4inder peculiar circumstances, that upheld the defence of Zaragoza.^t 

** Places,” continues M. de Chambray, ** are taken by methodical operations 
traced by art; good dispositions executed with vigour, and the good conduct of 
battalions, squadrons, and batteries, gain the victory in combats and battles. 

" This good conduct depends, 'in a great measure, on tlie confidence which 
troops have in their general, and the confidence of the diflbrent arms, and that 
of the different corps of which each arm is composted, among themselves. The 
presence of the enemy in the territory, with the dei’cncci of which the troops are 
entrusted, must diminish of destroy this confidence, and nothing can restore it ; 
it augments, on the contrary, among troops who penetrate into the enemy ter- 
ritory ; desertion to the interior becomes impossible : the soldier far from his 
home, in the middle of a hostile country, surrounded with people of whose lan- 
guage he is ignorant, and who are sometimes in insurrection, closes to his co- 
lours, and the army becomes better. Thus, generally speaking, armies fight less 
bravely in their ofvn territory that in that of the enemy. (p. 20.) 

M. de Chambray then cites the defeats of the Roman armies almost under the 
walls of Rome, and the overthrow of the Vandals by Belisarius, in the heart of 
their African possessions. 

The same subject is followed np in the second chapter, where also the ancient 
mode of warfare, order of battle, 8cc. are discussed and contrasted with those of 
a later period. • 

The best infantry,” observes the author, is that which has the best oificers 
and non-commissioned officers ( cadres) y and the best mould (noyau) of old sol- 
diers ; and as the former cannot exist without the latter, it follows that in general 
that infantry which has the best cadres is the best. The question is therefore 
reduced to the examination of what constitutes the excellence of the cadres, 

« The best cadres are those who have received mijitary instruction, who possess 
esprit de corpSy are disciplined, experience(i/5ind composed of brave soldiers ; 
with such cadicsy battalions will do their duty, no matter under what circum^ 
stances they may be placed. 

* ** Philosophie de la Guerre, par le M. de Chambray,” (continued from our last.) 

t Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula, Vol. ii. p. 48. 
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T1)C passions and feelinf^s of which I have before spoken, will undoubtedly 
exercJse some influence) upon the battalions, and augment the ardour with which 
they are animated ; but these causes are only accessary, and exercise but a tem- 
porary and variable influence. Soldiers being moreover bound to observe a 
blind obedience towards their superiors, in every thing connected with the ser- 
vice, find themselves in a state of depcndance, which renders them less suscep- 
tible of the effect of passions. That cause which exercises the most influence 
upon troops is, undeniably, the opinion which they have of the talents of the 
general who commands them/* (pp. 40. 41.) 

The tfiird chapter contains some reflections upon the organization of armies, 
among which is the following clear view of the different modes of advancement, 
and their consequences. 

“ There are four distinct modes of advancement, by seniority, by choice, by 
purchase, and by election. 

The first mode, which presents an appearance of justice in certain respects, 
produces the most disastrous results: seniority is blind ; it extinguishes the fire 
of emulation, and only supplies us with officers who have grown old in the in- 
ferior grades : the head of the army, chilled by age, cannot well, in time of war, 
fulfil tlie important functions which are confided to him ; the best troops then 
find themselves paralysed, and the army becomes a body without a soul. Prus- 
sia experienced this cruel consequence in 1806.’* (p. 65.) 

The inequality of the moral and physical powers of the unfortunate Duke of 
Brunswick, who was seventy-two years of age when, in 1806, he undertook the 
chief command over tlie Prussian army, no doubt led to that train of rnilitary 
errors which terminated in the fatal battles of Auerstadi and Jena, and finally, 
laid Prussia prostrate at the feet of Napoleon : it is, however, probable, that the 
military talent which this Prince had shown during the Seven Year’s War, when 
his name was often associated w’ith that of the great Frederick, and not the cir- 
cumstance of his seniority y led to the confidence which was reposed in him by 
the King of Prussia, who might have called to mind that Ziethen was sixty-one 
when lu* decided the battle of Torgau, and that Suwarroff’ was seventy when he 
made a retreat, of which Moreau is reported to have said, donnerois toiites 
mes campagnes pour celle dcla Suisse clu General Souwarroff?* Such instances 
of green old age” are, however, of rare occurrence, and ought not to be looked 
for in the military roster. 

Unconditional advancement by choice,” continues M. de Chambray, places 
promotion in tlie hands of favour and intrigue, but this mode has never been 
practised iii'any standing army. Choice is only exercised on certain conditions; 
that is to sny, no officers can be selected for promotion who are not in a situa- 
tion determined by the laws or ordinances, or sometimes by custom, and never- 
tlieless favour and intrigue always preserve a great influence. 

‘‘ Unconditional advancement by purchase would be attenrhed with the last 
degree of immorality, and would not only destroy emulation, but the noble 
fi'clings that ought to be preserved with so much care in the heart of the soldier: 
therefore, we have no example of advancement by purchase unqualified by de- 
termined rules and ordinances, or unaccompanied by one of the two preceding 
modes, or by both of them. 

Advancement by election can only be employed regimentally. In this mode 
there is no fear of persons notoriously incapable or ill-conducted being promot- 
ed ; the election will depend much on the composition of the corps of officers ; 
that of a corps composed of uneducated men ^taking a different direction from 
that of a corps of oflicers well educated and instructed. Under any circum- 
stances, this mode of advancement is prejudicial to discipline, and may become 
fatal in times of disturbance, instmment in the hands of the factious. Be- 
sides these four modes of advanceJlWnt, there are many others which result from 
the combination.” (p. 87.) 

M. de Chambray does not take upon himself to determine which of these dif- 
ferent modes of advancement, or what combination of them is most conducive 
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to the interests of a state, which he allows must be considered in a political as 
well as military point of view : he, however, justly obsermjs, that the mode of 
advancement by purchase is peculiarly a political measure ; that in endeavour- 
ing to avoid the evils resulting from promotion by seniority, we fall into those 
which follow promotion by choice ; and that pecuniary or political reasons are 
always opposed to the adoption of a mode of advancement, which in all its 
bearings would be, in a military point of view, the best.’^ (ib.) 

The system of promotion now followed in the British army, is a combination 
of the three first modes pointed out by M. de Chambray, and is, perhaps, as 
generally beneficial to the interests of the kingdom as any other that could be 
devised. By it the support of our aristocracy is insured, the excitement of pro- 
motion is kept up, the claims of hard services are liberally acknowledged ; — 

E eace does not encumber us with superannuated veterans, nor war surprise us 
y an unanswerable demand upon energy and exertion. Like all human insti- 
tutions, our system admits of, and will no doubt progressively receive, improve- 
ment ; but we should consider ourselves guilty of an ungrateful indifference to 
the patriotic exertions of that illustrious Prince by whom it was founded, were 
we to forego the opportunity which M. de Chambray^s observations afford us, 
of acknowledging its general excellence. 

rilENCH ARMY FOR 1830. 

The following is the return made by the Minister at War to the King in 
Council, of the number of officers, including the last annual general promotion. 


according to the military ordinance of the 25th Nov. 

Marshals of France .... 12 

Officers of the General Staff . 2,608 

— of die King^s Household . . 1,449 

Gendarmerie Roy ale . . 670 

Cavalry Garde Royale (French) 565 

Infantry ditto ditto (ditto) 590 

Swiss Guards . . . 106 

Regular Cavalry . . 2,540 

Infantry of the Line (French) 7,187 

— (Swiss) 425 

Royal Artillery . . . 1,180 

Engineers .... 268 

Waggon Train ... 54 

— Garrison Companies . . 254 

Medical Suiff . . . 320 

Veterinary Surgeons . . 140 

Commissariat . . 120 

Total . . 18,718 


CAVALRY OF THE GARDE ROYALE. 


4 Regiments of Cuirassiers, 

6 

ditto 

Hussars, 

4 

ditto 

Lancers, 

6 

ditto 

Chasseurs, 

6 

dUto 

Dragoons, 

1 

ditto 

Horse Artillery. 


REGULAR CAVALRV. 

6 

15 

Regiments of Cuimftsidl's, 
ditto Hifssare, 

6 

ditto 

Lancers, 

12 

ditto 

Chasseurs,’ 

20 

ditto 

Dragoons, 

.5 

ditto 

Artillery. 
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And there are t80 Regiments of Infantry, making a total number of 250,000 
eflective men, which is constantly kept up by the conscription, 

AMERICA. 

In the short prospectus to the Foreign Miscellany*^ offered in our last num« 
her, we omittecl (most uncourteously we must allow) to suggest the probability 
of the American continent affording us any subject-matter for our vn^langes : 
that our readers in those latitudes will attribute this omission to iatentional 
neglect, we trust our constant endeavours to be impartial will prevent tlie possi- 
bility, and will accept, in atonement, the following extract. 

Report upon the Military Academy of West-Point, made to the Secretary of 
the United States, by the examining Commissioners : 

Nothing can surpass the knowledge of the cadets in every thing that concerns 
arithmetical calculation. The most complicated problems in geometry were 
drawn with the greatest neatness, dexterity, and precision ; and all the ques- 
tions, although difficult and complicated, were resolved with a promptitude and 
exactness which astonished several members of the Commission, who are good 
judges ill such matters. 

In civil and military engineering, the knowledge of the cadets was not less 
satisfactory. 

However, with respect to fortification, the Cornraissionei*s are obliged to con- 
fess, that models m relief are wanting; and it solicits an allowance of funds, in 
order that the academy may be able to procure them. 

The pupils have made a remarkable progress in natural philosophy, in which 
is included mechanics, optics, electricity, magnetism, and astronomy ; but it is 
observable that acoustics, the application of which facilitates the transmission of 
the words of command during manoeuvres, have been forgotten ; tbe inspectors 
request that the funds placed at the disposition of the academy may be aug- 
mented, for the purpose of enabling it to procure the apparatus necessary for 
these experiments. 

In leaniing French, the cadets aim less at purity of accent, than at reading 
and translating correctly the works written in that language. The Commission- 
ers consider that this object has been obtained. 

The Government not havi»>g established any professorship of chemistry, tlie 
pupils only receive notions of this important science professed by a Lieutenant. 
The Commissioners, appreciating the advantage of this science to the art of war 
in particular, would gladly see a professorship of chemistry, mineralogy, and 
geology established by tbe Congress, and the professor placed on the same foot- 
ing as the other professors. 

The pupils have made great progress in drawing ; they are very expert at in- 
fantry manoeuvres, but their knowledge of artillery leaves much to be desired, 
which proceeds from the short time devoted to this branch. iThe Commission- 
ers are, therefore, of opinion, that the time which its importance demands , 
ought to be granted, in order that the cadets may be occupied with the execution 

of siege-pieces, and the study of pyrotechny. . . 

The police and discipline are excellent ; but the Commissioners claim, in 
favour of the officers who support it, an increase of pay as a just indemnifica- 
tion for their trouble, and for a duty in itself ungrateful and disagreeable ; and 
which, according to fhe inspectors, cannot be too liberally remunerated. 

The regimen of the academy with respect to the food of the cadets, their 
clothing, necessaries, &c. have not escaped thte attention of the inspectors ; they 
have entered into the detail of all these objects, and have found them, in every 
respect, well regulated. They conclude by petitioning for the construction of a 
chapel and an infirmary, neither of which the establisjiment possesses.— 
det Sciences Miliiaires, iVb. 10. 

AMERICAN NAVY. 

According to the list drawn out under the direction of the Secretary of tlie 
Navy, for year 1829, there were at that time thirty-five captains, thirty-three 
U. S. JouRN. No. 14. Frb. 1830. Q 
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of whom were natives of America, one a native of England, and one of Ireland ; 
thirty-five masters commanding, two hundred and fi%-seyen lieutenants, forty- 
three surgeons, fifty-four surgeons’ mates, forfy-one paymasters, nine chaplains, 
twenty-three midshipmen who had served their time, four hundred and thirty- 
five ordinary midshipmen, and thirty sailing masters. 

The corps of marines is composed of one lieutenant-colonel commanding, nine 
capmins, twenty-four first lieutenants, and fifteen second lieutenants. 

There are afloat seven vessels of the line of seventy-four guns each ; one of 
them, the Delaware, is on the Mediterranean station, the others are in the navy 
docks, viz. the Independent and the Columbus, at Boston, the Franklin, the 
Washington, and the Ohio at New York, and the North Carolina, at Gosport. 

There are seven frigates of the first class, that is to say of forty-four guns ; 
two, the Guerriere and the Brandywine, on the Pacific Ocean, the Java, in the 
Mediterranean, and the Hudson, on the coast of Brazil ; the three others are in 
dock, viz. the United States, and the Constitution, at New York, and the Poto- 
mac, at Washington : the thirty-gun frigates of the second class are four in 
number, the Congress, at Washington, the Constellation and tlie Macedonian, 
at Norfolk, and the Fulton, (a steam-vessel,) at New York. 

Of sixteen sloops of war, there are two of twenty-four guns, and the rest are of 
eighteen guns, the greater part are abroad, either in the East Indies, the Medi- 
terranean, or on the coast of Brazil. Four schooners are armed with twelve, 
and three with three guns. Altogether the navy of the United States amounts 
to thirty-eight vessels, twenty-one of which are at sea, and the rest perform the 
ordinary duty. Besides these, five men-of-war and six frigates are upon the 
stocks, — Bulletin des Sciences Mililaires^ No. 10. 

PRUSSIA. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Russia has been pleased to address the follow- 
ing rescript to Lieut,-Gcn. Baron Von Muffling, aated Sept. 22d, 1829. 

** Your judicious counsels and persevering endeavourings have at length suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Divan of the danger of its situation, as well as of our 
sincere wish to preserve the Ottoman Empire from the fatal consequences to 
which the farther progress of the victoimus Russian arms might lead. Duly 
appreciating your counsels, the Divan resolved to«3nter into negotiations for the 
restoration of peace. The exertions which you have mi.de to bring about so 
desirable a* result, have given you indisputable claims to our gratitude, and in 
order that you may possess a splendid proof our feeling towards you, we have 
appointed you Grand Cross of ti)e Order of St. Wladimir of the first class, the 
insignia of which we herewith send you, to be worn according to the statutes, 

“ Your well affected, 

JPreussiseke Stoats Zeitung, Dec. 31. (Signed) “ Nicholas.” 

' AUSTRIA. 

His Majesty the Emperor was present at a review of the troops near Lintz on 
the 17th of September, when experiments were made upon a new kind of tower, 
made of earth, which is intended to be employed in retrenching a fortified camp. 
This tower, the invention of his Imperial Highness the Archduke Maximilian, 
resisted, if the reports are to be believed, the most destructive fire of several 
batteries of heavy artillery, which made but a slight impression upon it. — Spec- 
iateuT Mililaire, December^ 1829. 

• RUSSIA. 

The Emperor attended a grand review held at Krasnoje-Sels, on the 23d July; 
the troops consisted of fifteen battalions of infantry, eight regiments of cavalry, 
and several batteries of artillery. 

After the manoeuvres had terminated, tluf’^olours, horse tails, and other tro- 

S hies taken .at Sitistria, were carried in triumph before the troops, who saluted 
three cheers. 

A mkaifesto of the 22d August, modified by a Ukase of the 4th October, de- 
crees, in substance, as follows. 
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tsl, A levy of two recruits for every five hundred souls shall be effected 
throughout the whole Russian Empire, with the exception of the provinces of 
Grusia and Bessurabia ; this levy will replace the losses shstained in the war 
with the Turks. 

2<1. Tlie levy will commence on the 13th November, and will terminate on 
the last day of December, 1829. 

3d. Recruits of levies anterior to the 95th, (the present levy,) who may have 
obtained a temporary exemption, will be required to join at the same time (end 
of December), 

4th. On this occasion, the limited height of recruits will be reduced to two 
archtmes, tljree werskock (four feet, nine inches ; seven livres, French measure). 

5th. The recruits to be at least eighteen, and at most thirty-five years of age. 

6th. The proprietors, local authorities, and corporations, who are obliged to 
furmsli recruits, will, on the arrival of the men at the chief town of the province, 
be required to pay the sum of forty-three roubles, a sum equal to the amount of 
the first disbursement. 

7th. The subsistence hitherto furnished in kind by the same authorities, 
during the march of the recruits to the chief town of the province, will be paid 
to the Government in money. 

8th. Jews will have the power, as heretofore, of procuring substitutes, if they 
do not prefer serving in person. 

9th. The minister of marine will previously deduct the contingent necessary 
to complete his service ; the remainder of the levy will be directed to the mili- 
tary depots. — Spectateur Militnire, December ^ 1829. 

WIllTEMBEHG, 

The Court Gazette of Stuigard contains a royal ordinance, dated January the 
1st, of which the following is the preamble. 

Animated by a desire to honour and preserve the memory of his late Majesty 
our father, and of liis great services to our royal house and to the state, we have 
resolved to found a new order of Knighthood, and to call it the ‘ Royal Wir- 
temberg Order of Frederick.^ We have thought fit to combine the foundation 
of this order with tlie commemoration ordered by our late father of the accept- 
ance of the royal dignity by otir house, which occurs this day, and accordingly 
decree the following regulations for the new order. 

(Here follow the particulars in nine articles.) 

'Die order has only one class, that of the knights : the insignia are a gold 
enamelled cross, radiating into eight points. In tlie centre is the effigy of the 
late King Frederick of Wirlemberg, with his name, and on the reverse the words 
“ I 'ur Merit,” with the motto of the deceased monarch, “ CJod and my right.” — 
Alh'cuicine Zeitung. Jan, 4. 

EGYPT. 

*♦***#. ‘ 
'riie sending young men to France, in order that they may be instructed in the 
sciences, in administration, and in the useful arts, has not been discontinued 
since 1826, when forty-six young men, destined for a scientific career, were sent 
to Paris. 

Six Egyptians Ijavi* been sent to Toulon to learn the art of building ships of 
war. The young brother of Noiireddin Bey, a Major-General in the service of 
tlie Pacha, and four new pupils, who are to apply themselves to the study of 
mechanics, and various manufactures, are come to Paris. Recently, tliirty-four 
scholars from the ages of eight to fifteen, have arrived at Marseilles; they are 
destined for the study of hydraulics, naval architecture, and the acquirement of 
fifteen other mechanical arts other pupils are to follow them. In fine, 
one hundred and fifteen other individuals, for similar purposes, are to arrive in 
France, independently of those young Egyptians who are to prosecute their 
studies ill England and Austria, &c. — Letter from Gen, Jomard to the Editor 
of the Moniieuf. 

Q 51 
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THE ROVAli NAVAL COLLEGE AT PORTSMOU TJL 

The usual half-yearly examination of the students at this National Es- 
tablishment, took place in December, previous to the Christmas vacation, 
at which all the officers of the establishment attended. The mode of 
conducting the examination, is either by direct question, viva voce, or by 
a printed paper, containing those to which answers are. to be written, 
the questions on each subject being given without the student’s previ- 
ous knowledge of them. The following is a brief sketch of the proceed- 
ing on the recent occasion. 

The junior class was examined in, and gave clear and satisfactory de- 
monstrations from, Euclid’s Geometry. 

To the next class, were given various questions in Algebra, as fiir as 
equations, in right-angled ])lane and spherical Trigonometry, and the 
application of the former to the measurement of inaccessible heights 
and distances. 

A junior class in Astronomy, proved amongst other problems, that 
^^the Equator intersects the Horizon in the East and West Points;'* 
and that ^‘the Altitude of the Pole above the Horizon is always equal 
to the latitude of the place.” 

To the senior classes in navigation were given practical (jiiestioiis as 
to the mode of observing with the sextant, and the construction and 
use of an azimuth compass, — answered viva voce. 

Also the manner of working a day’s work, the latitude by meridian 
altitudes, both above and below the elevated pole, and by double alti- 
tudes of the sun : the method of rating a chronometer, and of obtain- 
ing the longitude from it, as well as by means of the lunar distance : 
also the method of finding the time of high water at any jdace, and the 
several means of ascertaining the variation of the compass. Examples 
of each of these problems were individually solved. 

The same class was examined in the construction and use of the Theo- 
dolite, with its adjustments and application in the measurement of ho- 
rizontal and vertical angles. The manner of surveying a harbour, and 
also a line of coast which is inaccessible to a ship sailing along it. 
The description and use of a portable transit Telescope, with its va- 
rious adjustments, and the readiest method of placing it in the plane 
of the meridian. 

A class in Fortification were required to delineate a Counterguard, 
and a vertical plan of a Rampart, Parapet, Covertway, and Glacis, 
stating the exact proportionate dimensions of each. Also a Horn work, 
and a Crownwork, and to give the proportions of each. 

^ The above formed the principal course of examination on mathema- 
tical subjects. Questions in the history of our country succeeded. 
Great attention is paid at the. College to this branch of education, the 
examination in which comprises the whole period from the introduc- 
tion of the Saxons into the island to the present time, and usually 
occupies an entire day : the replies to the various questions — embracing 
the principal events of an entire reigiw -fhe causes which have led to 
the most important changes in the government of the country— com- 
plete descriptions of the most distinguished engagements by sea and 
land, &c., were given in writing, and the correct informationmanifested 
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by the Pupils on these subjects, called forth the warm encomiums of 
the officers present, 

Tlie progress of the senior students in the French lahguage was most 
satisfactory ; and some very capital specimens of their progress in 
drawing, under the able direction of Mr. J. C. Schetky, were submitted 
to the inspection of the masters and visitors who attended. 

The examinations occupied a week, and at their termination the two 
prize medals were adjudged. The students being collected for this 
purpose, Professor Inman, in presence of the first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, the Port Admiral, the Commissioner of the Dock-yard, and 
other officers, bestowed flattering expressions of encomium on the pro- 
gress which Mr. David Melville Ross had made in his general studies, 
and awarded to him the principal gold medal. He also complimented 
Sir Frederick William Erskine Nicolson, Bart, for the able manner in 
which he had passed his examinations, and awarded to him the second 
medal. The Professor then expressed his approbation of the progress 
made by several of the other students, after which the vacation com- 
menced. 
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M.W scam: Ul ITNSIONS FOR 1 11 NOTH OF SERVICE IN THE FRENCH ARMY 

Chaiilks, by the Grace (»f God, King of France and Navarre. 

Having examined the Ordonnance of the 27th August, 1014, and 
particularly the tables which contain the scale of pensions awarded to 
officers and soldiers of the army. 

Having deliberated also upon the 2.5th Article of the law in regard 
to the finances, bearing date 25th March, 1817« 

Wishing to imjirove th^ scale of military jiensions in as far as it ad- 
mits of amelioration. 

Upon the report of Our Secretary-at-war, 

We have ordered, and do order as follows: 

I. The table of military pensions for length of service, contained in 
the Ordonnance of the 27th Aug. 1814, is abrogated, and the annexed 
scale is substituted for it. 

II. All military pensions awarded from this date, are to be granted 
according to the new scale. 

III . In the suppositious years which are allowed to be reckoned on* 
account of campaigns above the period of actual service, a fraction of a 
year may be reckoned a whole year, and the same rule holds good in 
fractions of several years. 

IV. Where the, former regulations have not been abrogated by this 
ordonnance, they are to continue in force. 

V. Our Secretary of State for the Way Department and the Minister 
of Finance, are directed to be guided by this Ordonnance, in as far as 
they are concerned. This Ordonnance is to be published in the Bulle- 
tin of Laws. 

Given at Our Palace ot Saint Cloud, the 10th day of October, 1829, 
and the Sixth of Our reign. 

Charles, the. King. 

Comte de Boubmont, Secretary at War. 
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GENERAI. CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE* EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Colonel Napier in reply lo General Brennier. 

Mr. Editor, — Gen. Rrennier^s observations upon the battles of Rori^a and 
Viiniero, demand some explanation on my part. 

With respect to the first action, the General aftinns, that he, with only two 
Frencli companies, broke the 29th. I said a whole battalion attacked that corps, 
because my inquiries led to that conclusion ; but 1 cannot pretend on hearsay to 
contradict one wlio was an eye-witness, and it is for the officers of the 29th regi- 
ment to confirm or deny the GeneraEs statement. Appearances are deceitful, 
especially as to numbers in a sudden attack. Yet Colonel Way, who was one 
of tin- prisoners, could from tliat circumstance, if he yet lives, *give satisfactory 
evidence. Here I cannot forbear relating an anecdote of that brave man* I 
luive heard, that whilst in the midst of his captors, he never ceased, regardless of 
his own life, to wave his hat, and as long as his voice could be heard, called on 
those of his regiment who remained fighting, to persevere and charge the enemy. 

With respect to the grounds upon which I give 5000 men to Laborde, I can 
add nothing to my text. Gen. Rrennier must be the best judge of the fact; but 
if there wt.re only 1900 French, I adhere to my opinion, that it was a rash act 
to defend the heights of Azambugeira, a rasher act to remain so long on the 
plain of Rori^a in advance of those heights, and that Laborde’s generalship re- 
solves itself into ^ fortunate folly. This, however, is merely opinion against 
opinion. 

Gen. Rrermier might well feel hurt if! had attributed to him the expression 
(juoted in your extract relative to Vimiero, namely, Has the reserve of Gen. 
Kellt:rman come up P'* which implies ignorance of the disposition and state of 
the JYench army previous to the action. But the General has probably seen 
some inaccurate extract from my work, as both the original text and the trans- 
lation of it by tlie Count Mathew Dumas are clear — If the reserve had yet 
charged Si le reserve avait deja donne?'* Now this was neither an un- 
soldicrlike nor a foolish question from a man just taken in an unsuccessful 
charge. He had been long retarded by the ravine, and he naturally wished to 
know if his own attack had been combined with the charge of the reserve, in 
short, if all hojie of final success was extinguished. 

The (ient'ral says, tliat he first saw Sir Arthur Wellesley at Maceira. It is 
probable, that as there wore two Coinmanders-in-chief, Gen. Brennier may have 
ini.stakeri Sir Harry Burrard for Sir Arthur; and again, it is possible that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley mistook some other French officer for Brennier ; either snp- 
jjosition would reconcile conflicting authorities; for it was the Duke of Wel- 
lington himself who related to me the conversation in question. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, ♦ 

W. Napier, Lieut.-Col. 


Military Science, 

Mr. Editor, — J,n a remark inserted in last month's number of tlio United 
Service Journal, you are so good as to express a wish of again hearing from me. 
If by this invitation you only mean to call for a rejoinder to the observations 
made on my former letter, all I can say is, ‘that I am perfectly conscious of the 
error I fell into, in supposing the first brigade of Geii. Stuart's division to have 
been commanded at Albucra by Gen. Houghton. I alluded, as was evident, to 
the brigade overthrown by^the French cavalry; and if the inference ^rawn from 
that event is in other respects just, tlie name of the commander can signify but 
little : if, on the other hand, you think that any farther contributions of mine 

♦ The present Colonel Sir G. H. B, Way, Kt. and C B. — Ed. 
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can be of use, in forwarding the very laudable undertaking in which you are en- 
gaged, I can assure you that, as you have always had rny best wishes, so you 
may at any time command whatever aid it may be in my power to render. 

In endeavouring to extend the knowledge of the science of war, a wide field 
is open to your exertions : for though the history of mankind is little more than 
the history of their wars and dissensions, the science of war itself is still enve- 
loped in darkness and perplexity : and diough requiring, from the total absence 
of all positive rules, more thought and reflection than any other, it is yet the 
very one on which the least thought is bestowed ; and by a strange combination 
of absurdities, the science that has in all ages decided the fate of nations, (let de- 
claimers say what they will,) is by a great majority of mankind looked upon as 
independent of all thought and study, and as requiring only a fair proportion of 
constitutional strength and courage, — an error by far too frequently taken up 
and acted upon by those who enter on the military profession. 

In the naval service, the youngest midshipman cannot work his first day's 
reckoning, or make out the simplest problem in navigation, without a degree of 
scientific knowledge, that in difficulty of attainment immeasurably exceeds all 
that is contained in the books of cavalry and infantry regulations ; and the study 
necessary to its acquirement engenders, as a matter of course, a habit of thought 
that naturally expands with the knowledge acquired, and extends by degrees, 
according to the talents of the individual, to all the branches of tlie profession. 
But the fatal facility of the elementary branches of the military profession, has, 
unfortunately, a very different tendency. Because there is little that can be dis- 
tinctly taught, it is too hastily concluded that there is little to be learned; 
whereas, the very reverse is the case ; for the absence of all guiding rules, (im- 
possible in war, where no two instances ever were, or probably ever will be 
alike,) can alone be supplied by study and reflection, and by attaining a know- 
ledge of every thing that bears ou the science of war, — and what, I might almost 
ask, does not bear upon it. 

I am not addressing these reflections to officers of rank, from whom thought 
and knowledge seem to be alone required, for few have attained to any rank 
without having been forced to think to the full extent of their powers, and hav- 
ing but too often had cause to regret that the habit had been so long delayed ; — I 
am alluding more particularly to the junior departments, to subalterns, captains, 
&c. who considering that they have only to execute tlie orders of their superiors, 
willingly throw upon tliem all the burthen of reflection, entirely forgetting what 
different consequences may result from the skilful and unskilful execution of 
orders. The captain who posts or withdraws a picket, can only receive gene- 
ral directions for his conduct ; the manner of carrying them into effect must de- 
pend upon himself, and on that manner the lives of those entrusted to his chai*ge 
must also depend. The youngest ensign who neglects to form up his subdivi- 
sion in time, or who does not, or does not know how, to attend to the steady 
and correct firing of*his men, may fall by his own inattention, or have the blood 
of others to answer for. This terrible responsibility, increasing with increasing 
rank, which the profession of arms entails upon all officers, can be met only by 
the conscientiousness of having exerted every power for the attainment of quali- 
ties necessary for the discharge of duties, on which not only the lives of hun* 
dreds and of thousands, but even the honour and reputation of the country 
may depend ; and which have besides to be performed in thd most trying situa- 
tions, when instant death and horrible mutilation are threatening in every di- 
rection. 

I bt?g to illustrate what I have here stated, by two very striking examples ; 
and as I formerly pointed out to you how far a man, supposed to be at tlie very 
head of his profession, was still removed from havi^ig a just view of that most 
difficult prSfession, and to what consequences his error led, so I now beg to 
point out to you, the consequences that have resulted from the incapacity of 
those,, whose subordinate rank and situation make them fancy themselves free 
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from the necessity of all professional study and application ; and you will per- 
ceive that the folly of captains and subalterns, in its place just as pardonable aS 
that of ti marshal, may in the et»d, lead to consequences equally fatal. 

When at the opening of the Marengo campaign, the main column of the 
French army, under Napoleon, crossed the Alps; they came very suddenly on a 
fort, called Fort Bard ; and if they were surprised at this unlooked for obstacle, 
lhe‘ commandant of the fortress, an Austrian captain, was no less so at their un- 
expected appearance ; for, strange to say, neither party seemed to have had the 
most distant idea of the existence of the other. As the only road practicable 
for artillery lay close under the walls of the place, and as the infantry could not 
even proceed without making a long and fatiguing detour ; fortune had here 

S laceil in the hands of a captain of infantry, the means of arresting the career of 
fapoleon at its very outset ; for subsequent events proved that a single day’s 
delay would have frustrated the whole of the enterprise. But the Austrian offi- 
cer, however brave he might have been when acting under the eyes of his supe- 
riors, was totally incapable of acting for himself: he not only allowed the French 
to drag their guns along under cover of the night, almost without molestation, 
but capitulated as soon as two pieces of artillery liad been brought to bear upon 
the place, at a merely nominal range, and before a single stone of the works had 
been injured. The French proceeded on their march, intercepted Gen. Otto, 
who was marching to join Melas, by two or three hours, and ultimately gained 
the battle of Marengo : that, ill fought as it was on all hands, could not have been 
gained against a few additional battalions, still less against an additional army. 

II serait je pense snperflu,’^ says Frederick the Second ; “ de criliquer la con- 
duite d' un homme qui rend une place sans qu* il y ait ni tranch^e ouverte ni 
brbehe.*^ ‘ 

Having, as in duty bound, given captains the preference, 1 now come to the 
subalterns. 

When, after the catastrophe of Ulm, A'ienna was taken by the French, in the 
winter of 1805, the remains of the Austrian army crossed to the left bank of the 
Ilanube, in order to join the Russians, who were advancing in the direction of 
Arems. The only bridge having been mined, was left in cliarge of a subaltern’s 
picket, and the officer directed to fire the train, and to withdraw as soon as the 
enemy should approach. lNk)thing certainly could be easier, and yet the un- 
happy man on whom this simple duty devolved was unequal to its execution. 
He ailowed himself to be cajoled and danced out of his post, (See llapj/s Me- 
moir,) retired witliout firing the tram, and gave np the bridge to the enemy, 
I’he consequence was, that they were enabled to cross the river, and to attack 
the Allied army at Austerlitz, before the latter were fully prepared to meet them : 
the result is well known, lii 1809, the Danube arrested the French for six 
weeks ; had it arrested them for only three days in 1805, it must have changed 
the fate of the campaign ; for not only were numerous armics^advancing on their 
flanks and in their rear in every direction, but the Prussian declaration of war • 
actually arrived in their camp the day after the battle had been fought. But 
the minister who was the bearer, instead of nailing it, as a Roman would have 
done under similar circumstances, to the very eagles of the conquerors, stole 
away with it in his pocket the moment he knew the turn events had taken, and 
entailed on his unhappy country, by this base piece of diplomacy, deemed 
vastly clever at the time, all the evils that followed the disastrous battle of Jena. 

To make any reflections on examples of this kind would be needless, they 
should lead to reflections : for it is but a pooV evasion of the subject to say, that 
such instances are not again likely to recur : what has happened once may happen 
again ; and all who may be placed in similar situations should be prepared for 
the emergency. But leaving, these considerations out of the question, are not 
the duties that daily fall to the lot of officers sufficient to call for every exertion ; 
is it not enough for generous minds to know that the happiness of their subordi- 
nates is intrusted to them in peace, as well as their safety in war ? The ablest 
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and most, eloquent of all military writers, states these duties in so clear a man- 
ner, that I cannot here refrain from quoting his words.^ “ To assist and console 
the soldier in sorro^ and in suffering : to relieve his wants ; to teach him, but with 
mildness, not merely the different points of tactics that he must know, but also 
what their object is ; and above all, to acquire themselves (the officers) such a 
knowledge of human nature as to be capable of animating men, who in the pre- 
sent state of society take little interest in the cause of quarrel, to brave the dan- 
gers, and to bear up against the fatigues and privations of all military enter- 
prizes. Such shouldf be the conduct of officers both in peace and in war : such 
w-as the conduct of those centurions, who at the head of their raanipuli, over- 
threw all the enemies that ever dared to face them,*’ &c. &c. Courage is licre 
jiassed over as almost a matter of course ; and in addressing myself to British 
officers, who have that quality, I might do the same, were it not that too many 
of them look upon it as covering more sins than it really does ; forgetting also, 
that there is a wide difference between the mere constitutional courage that 
brings even the private soldier to the charge at the beck of bis superior, and the 
higher species of heroism that “ smiles in danger stern and wild,** before which 
obstacles, appalling to ordinary men, sink into insignificance, and the very ap- 
pearance of which in the front of battle is, worth a thousand men.’* Those 
who knew the British Jirmy during the war know that this nobler sort of spirit 
was not wanting in its ranks ; whether it was always accompanied by the degree 
of prefessional knowledge, and habit of reflection, that could alone have raised it 
to its highest efficiency, is a question that I shall not at present agitate : the 
errors of the brave, if errors there have been, shall be overlooked m the lustre 
that their gallantry has shed over their country*s fame and arms. 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient, 

J. M. 


Sam Sprit 1o the Hediltir. 

IfONNKR*!) Sin, — You *re a propper good *un for binsertin my Ictlur against 
the justasses as wishes to injer the King’s sarvis, in your Jarnal, — and when 1 
stood for the Block & Quadrant, 1 founa Crossgrain, and the Quill-driver, and 
some chaps, was wating, like jews on a pay-day, tT) rattle a salute. So, when I 
hove in site, they gov three cheers and sings out — “ Hurrah ! Sam Sprit’s an 
orther, — he *11 ship long togs yet.” — “ Well,” says I, “ what of that t if a fellors 
got bility, why shouldn’t he show it ? I ’ll just fly ’em another lettur when I 
likes, — so take it out of that!” IIow.somevcr, as 1 seed the broadside was only 
in a purser’s grin, down we sits ; then we begins to drink, and of course to 
sing. So they says, Sam,” says they, ‘'tip us a stave “ 1 will bo*,” says 1 ; 
“ here goes” — 

“ Our ship was on the coast of France, 

And war was her irnploy ; 

All vessels with tricullerd flag. 

To take, burn, or distroy ” 

“ Oh ! sink your ship,” roars they ; “ give us summut about love.” “ Why,” 
says I, “ how can ship & love be seperated ? don’t we all stick to our barkies ? 
& tho* sailors is willified, dont they all get shore-hits atVixt wind Sc water? 
Some chouder-harted codgers thinks we shudnt marry, acos we ’re never stash- 
uiiery, & our familys may becum expensiv to the country : paultry chaps I as if 
the sollace of sivilizashun is to be denied to your defenders, & the laws of Na- 
tur be defeeled, by cold considerashuns of shillins & pense. Wives for ever! 
But it may chance to many a smart-un to grapple ^ tartar what won’t strike, tlio* 
she keeps him in tow : — no joke 1 can tell you, — makes one heave h sett about 


* Berenhorst. I quote from recollection, but the words of such a writer are not 

easily forgotten. 
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the brest-bone, as much as a lited pipe would in a powder-room/’ — “ Hollo, 
Sanj ! bawls Crossg^ain athawrt the table, — have you battled the watch on 
that tack ? instead of frisking like a shrimp in sea- weed, get to close quarters, 
& you ’ll carry the point in the snapping of a flint.” — “ You mite have been a 
tolerable bisket-nibbling reefer,” says I, but what do you know more about 
making love nor I do?” — Bmvo, Sam!” cries the Quill-driver. — “ You be 
d— d,” says I, “ no more bravo than you ; an if you don’t keep your lacks be- 
layed, f ’ll nock the first of June into your ugly mug.” So, when they was si- 
lent, I sung them a ditty as I rote myself, ’bout being in love : — 

** Some at the Block &l Quadrant takes delite. 

Some in the cock-pit loves to dive below ; 

Some in their cabbins, shunnin vulgar site, 

Drane the full can, the smoky volum blow. 

Lo ! while my messmates take th’ inspiring draft, 

And Crossgrain stows away his deep libashun ; 

To cheer my moments, if a tot I quaft, 

1 need n’t swig enuff to swamp a nashun. 

Tor dear art thou to me, as grog to tars, 

As oil to Russians, or to wimmen gab j 

As boasling is to sodgeis ruff with scars, 

(Jr to ibe streeming deck — a thirety swab. 

Sweet in my ears thy voice, like bosun’s wisslc. 

Unbounded as an Admiral’s is thy powr ; 

But, all ! thy hart’s as hard as doctor’s pessel, 

And cold thy brest, as any north-east showr.” 

Just at this tippography, in bounces Squire Hearty, with a little book in his 
flipper ; & without watirig to hear what we was a singiu on, he breaks out with 
— “ What the devil’s the meening of all this ?” says he , — “ Here’s the gloryous 
BriUish Navy tumbling to the dogs, acordin to your Mildmays, & JSaints, & 
snivellin Midshipmen, other detractinaturs. Here ’s one wants to put down 
the unjudislius preddelikshun,” — I can hardly come that word — ‘‘ for a sailor’s 
life ; another makes his hero accept a female’s hand wot is just getting marryed 
to somebody else ; & a third fetches out a proffligat mixter of cant & ribbaldry, 
& calls it a pictur of sea manners. — Sea manners, indeed ! Nothing but dis- 
gustiii filth, — & Frank himself is fool & rascal enuff lo bring bis actress & natre 
child to a bride! Out upon such grossness ! Even these orthers find himita- 
ters, for now comes this here scribbler & dubs his nonsense ‘ Life on board a 
man-of-war.’ If such are the lothsum babbits there, Sam, I can never respect 
your brettheren, as I have done.” 

Well, there we was ! taken slap aback, as the log-book has it, & not able to box 
off, cos the Squire was in a burning rage ; till at last Crossgrawi swore he would 
untwist the whole yarn, as it warn’t a long un. “ 1 ’m for you when the ship’s 
])aid off,” says I, — J -et’s hear what the chap jaws about : 1 likes life in a 
barkey, for sailors is no more immoral nor other peeple, & if they is a little 
thortless or so, don’t they serve the country with manly dilligense & attenshuu, 
blow high or blow low, & risk their limbs & lives every hour ? Who dare say 
that black’s the white of their eye ? A man-of-war, insteed of being bellowed 
against by such wimpering lubbers, is what any Britton may be proud of, as a 
model to the whole world, of propper dissipliii & cumfurt. Giv me the True 
Blue, for I thinks it better to be hanged in a ^ip than dy a uatrel death ashore, 
—so now, pay out.” — “ I’ay out,” cries Crossgraiii, — ‘‘ why it’s as. dark as a 
purnp-well ; lets lite up furst, & pass along some more grog and backy, we’ll 
then shut the dore & stow snug, for the ventriloquist that’s stuck in the window, 
will carry off the smoke.” 

So, wile we was a wating for the glims, the Squire says, Why, Sam,” says 
he, its menshun’d in the larst number of the Jarnal as you cuts such a shine 
in, that our King is goin to let the sodgers & sailors have a museehum to stow 
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their curositys That s no more than propper/’ Says I, such good uns 

carnt be too much together; & I only hopes every seaiyan going foiren, will 
tye a knot on his lanniard, that he mayn^t forget to bring suininut for 

Hut there things enuff at homo already/^ replies Hearty, if every body 
would fork-out ; there 's one of the Seccaterrys of the Admirality is nown to have 
found a leaf of Noah’s log-hook, & a kedge-anchor, as belonged to the Ark, on 
the Table Mountain, years ago, — wont he hand ’em over “ Not without the 
Trusteesis sound, and the Museehum is corporated with a Charter,” drawls out 
tlie Quill-driver, — but as he twigged me bending my springs, he clapped his 
stopper on. 

Here a cupple of dips being put on tlie table, Crossgrain reads the little 
book ; — ^but Lord ! the Squire needn’t have put his back uj), when every page 
tells plainly its a got-up story, &, no reglur log. Is it likely,” says 1, “ as a 
seasick booby, with a face as long as a ropewalk, slioulcl be stashuud at the cat- 
head look-out, the first nite he was afloat, in a craft where he was a butter 
stranger ?” “ No,’^ ausurs Crossgrain ; an even if it was jiossable, he coudiit 

without divyne intewhition have hail’d the quarterdeck with, ‘ a large sail, 
broad on the weather bow nor have made out, tiiro the gloome, as how’ she 
was on the starboard tack. And then again, this Johnny Raw swears he went 
aloft in the gale to loose a topsail, and meantime two men were washed off 
the weather fore-yard-arm !” “ Well, Sir, there 's no evidensc to the contrary,” 

says the lawyer’s mate ; You be d — d,” says 1. 

“ It struck me,” observes the Squire, “ as the quotition about hc^^arly boxes 
smelt rather of a garret than a ship ; I was summut surprized at seein it stated 
as the mutiny at the Nore hapned in 1792, as well as tne hassershuu that the 
Portugees had 465 saint days in the year.” “ But,” cries Crossgrain, — ‘‘ them re- 
marks isn’t more ignarent than the yarn where the master-at-arms is ordred to 
git a pare of irons reddy ; & the jabber atwixt the reefer tartar of a captain, 
while the crew was a splitting there sides lafhng at em, coiidnt he rote by a man 
wot had ever trod the deck of a liner.” — Then again,” says old IJewty, — I 
was pauld with the story of a sailor’s chuckliiia nun under the chm, thro the gia- 
tin of a convent, & tiieri shakin hands with her.” — “ Believe imn of that,” says 
1; nor a word of poor i3athur.st and *he swearing merchant-seaman; nor the 
walking the plank story ; nor the drowning turk liting liis water-priife pipe ; nor 
the squaring yards with oflicers; nor the actin captain cryiii ^ axin pardon of 
the ship’s cumpany.” — ‘‘ If that’s a fact,” hads Crossgrain, “ its passin strange, 
& if false, its stranger still.” — “ Then you think it a farrago of falshood from 
begirmin to tmd,” says the Squire ; — Just so,” says I. — ‘‘ That ’s libellous whe- 
ther true or not,” squeaks tlie Quill-driver. Shut yourmeddliu potaty-trap,” 
says I ; or 1 ’ll muzzle you ; for you are ony a shore-shark, and can’t tell the 
main-bowline from the Captain’s buckles.” 

Well then, homier’d heditur, the feller torks straynge stuff about Malta har- 
bour, & the smitche boat-songs ; of a hadventur in Stradn Teatro, which Inn- 
suits the undirstandin in every way. I noes Malta too well to hoist in such a 
imnatrel twister I thinks 1 now feels its skorclim, sweltrin climet; and its 
bells, and cries, and clatter of lhedevir.s own noyses, is now a ringiii in my ear. 
When you goes ashore, all the beggars clammer witli perfcssional impertoonity, 
singin out nix mangiarry, nix mangiarry,” on the steps that leads into the 
town, ansering I suppose, to our Hungerford-slares. Ay, many ’s the trip I 
have took to the Cazalls, through Port Bomb, where tlie hired orses generally 
gets rid of their riders, and runsT into town for others. And I have seen their 
horringe trees, and the little feelds cultivated like mustard & cress in a quadrant 
case. And I have walkt in the Brittanical gardens at Florian, where all the 
wimmen was in faldets, and the sodger-officers as bizzy as bees in a tar-bucket, 
a laying dut their kedges. Then, honner’d Sir, I dined on snppersad, or bolony 
sas^g^^ 8c fouls biled with laiks, ^ pigeons, 8c other pot companions. They 
says the powltry is fattened by sprinklin bran over mannoor, but as I ’m not 
over nice, I never henquired the trooth. 
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One tiling seems queer at Malta,— -atl the peeple, whether marchants, or sod~ 
gers, or sinners, or geiJtilrnen, or governors, ull constantly gap^s about for gally- 
pack(*ts : & they thinks all the world is hinterested about them & their corn-laws, 
& their levveys. Then, Sir, all the Englishmen sways away, and lives like 
double allowance; and all their wives has got a bocks at the Oproar, & a pue 
at the Church, & a turkey carpet, & a shaiidilleer, & a calecce, — & they danses, 
and pik-nicks, and maskerades it like mad uns. Wheniver I went to our oner’s 
house, his sarvents was always a clearing away for a shevo ; & he was a jolly 
goer, whot was hail-fellow with every one, & larfed at expenses,— only he broke 
one day, and then nobody cared for him. 

So, when [ swore I woud rite to you about the little book, the Squire told 
mo tlio usual way of eummcucin was by saing summut about the head & tlie 
heart of a mau, to whom Tom Pepper was a fool, — and you uoe the devil kick- 
ed him out of his eabbiu for bem a bigger liar than himself. “ No,” says f, 
“ that fashiiu may do for a hiitclier, or a surjon, but I ’ll blow him up in heaps, 
from clue to earin.” So, Honu(‘r’d Sir, plese to hand him out. 

Your liumbel Sarvent, 

(With Sjiecd.) Sam Spiut. 

Marline Spike-lane, Dec. 20th, 1829. 


Colojirl Evans and India, 

Mu. Editor, — I have not yet seen Colonel Evans’s work, but I read th(‘ 
observations on it in the United Service Journal, with a strong concurring con- 
viction of tlie very correct view which the Colonel has taken of the question. 
Mr. I J])hiustone, the late (Jovernor of Bombay, went as Ambassador or Envoy 
from the Bengal (Government to the (^nirt of Cabul, in the year 1808-9, when 
it was thought likely that Buona]varte might be looking that way ; and in a work 
Mr. Elphinstone afterwards published, some details are given of the distracted 
state of that (Government, tin* present sovereign of which, Suja ul Moolk, is still 
a refugee with our CJovi’rnrnent, by whom, 1 believe, he is supported, that is, 
has a jiecuniary maiiitenaiice, having been driven from his country by intestine 
feuds and hostilities. 

Hunj('it Singh, tlie principrel Seikh chieftain, interposes, by his authority over 
the Seikh states in the Puiijaub, a country of the Five Rivers, between us and 
CGalml; and moreover meddles in tlie attairs of Cabul, having taken the op- 
portunity of their internal feuds to do .so. lie lately sent an embassy or 
commission of .some' .sort to St. f’etensbiirgh, and lias Russian, French, Si-c. 
officers in his service for improving his troops. The British ministry might at- 
teinj)t to enter into a treaty with him, having for its object the reinstatement of 
tlie (Government and authority of the King of (’abul ; but if Runjeit Singh de- 
murred, he should bo told that our resolution was taken and must be carried 
inio effect, which would be done witltout any interference with his states, pro- , 
vided no opposition, secret or avowed, was offered to the measures deemed ne- 
cessary for strengthening the natural and proper frontier of our possessions in 
Ilindostan. Most likely we should have to come to hostilities with this arro- 
gant and ambitious chieftain ; but that should not frustrate the design. He is 
powerful in cavalry,, but by arras and by political management in holding out 
encouragement to the different chiefs, they would be made to co-operate or be 
quiet. 

The Indus is doubtless the proper frontier or barrier of the empire of India 
or Hindostan, and the British Government should lose no time in saying check 
mate to all who might look across tliat river from the westward, by re-establish- 
ing the kingdom of Cabul, and supporting by all requisite means the authority 
and government of the proper sovereign of that country, which has of late years 
tumbled to pieces by internal discord ; and then make the banks of the Indus 
the spot on which our empire in India must be maintained or subdued. It 
would not do to let an invading army get a footing farther into' the interior ; 
we must plant our spear where Alexander erected his altars. AA. 
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Equipment and qualities of Eighteen^Gun Brigs. 

Mr. Editor,— Having served some years in severe, as* well as sunny climes 
in an Eighteen-gun Brig, and, like most other officers who have done so, being 
much attaphed to them as brigs, I am induced to trespass on your attention the 
following queries : — As, without doubt, tangible is preferable to nominal force, 
could not the two long iron six-pounders, with which these vessels are supplied, 
be W'ell exchanged for two additional thirty-two pounder carronades, and a light 
brass six-pounder be given in lieu of the boat’s carronade, which, when a chsuse 
gun is required, could be handed up on the forecastle and fired over all ? The 
long sixes will not bear without yawing two points, are always holding water 
when the vessel is carrying sail, are as heavy as the thirty-tvvo ))ounder carro-^ 
nades, and are, comparatively speaking, insignificant as broadside guns. — Are 
not the large poops, as now fitted, detrimental to flushed vessels in sailing on a 
wind ? The eddy wind out of both main-sails, rushing along the deep waste, is 
forced under this deck, and forms a resisting power to the impetus of tl.e vessel ; 
this in a measure can be, and always is avoided, by opening the stem and lee 
ports, but even then the air is compressed in making its escape; — were they not 
better as first launched without a poop, at any rate with a small low one between 
the round houses, resembling an arm chest, and used for that purpose ?* I'he 
remainder of the small-arms were never better placed than in the gun-room, 
whence its name ; pistols, blue lights, rockets, &c. in the cabin ; nought ])ut excess 
of refinement has expelled them : the snatches on either quarter with which they 
were originally fitted were extremely useful for a spring as occasion required. 

Could not an iron tiller be fitted to work under a shifting deck, and that deck 
be strong enough to fight the two after-carronades on, which, with the tw'o fore- 
most carronades, should be on trucks, for the convcniencf? of moving them ?— with 
the wooden tiller and its ropes, it is impossible to work stern chasers. 

Could not the boat be dropped to within eighteen inches of the coverings of 
the hatchways, lowering the weight? there would be room for a carronade to 
pass under on a grating. 

Could not the pinnaces for this class of vessel carry their breath aft, so as to 
enable them better to carry an anchor out ? 

Are not great advantages derived from keeping the carronades atliwart, the 
fighting bolts always in, and ready for quarters ? the vessel will sail better, and 
be less distressed with the weight off her gunwails, will be easily trimmed by 
training aft, or forward, with the beam of the Eigliteen-gun Brigs : this is no im- 
pediment to working them, and the fighting bolts are with difficulty shipped, 
when chasing in heavy weather. 1 shall conclude with a few observations rela- 
tive to the vessel in which T served. She was one of the largest, measuring 305 
tons ; we had on board forty-five tons of iron ballast, two chain cables, three of 
hemp, hawsers, messengers, &c. and when complete with provisions and wafe r, 
she stowed thirty-ri’ine and three-quarter tons of the latter. Thus circumstanced 
she was lively and buoyant ; nor was she ever crank, even when run to a single 
day’s allowance for the crew, of bread, water, &:c. She was, however, particularly 
delicate in her trim, never sailing when light, although she preserved her stiff- 
ness ; it would make a difference of a knot and a half on all points in a top-gal- 
lant breeze. Her best trim was with the eight tanks filled abaft the fore batenway, 
and the casks making about thirty-one tons of water, with*^ two months provi- 
sions, her draft of water, fore 10 feet 10 inches, aft 14.feet4 inches, by the 
stern 3 feet 6 inches. Mid-ship pgrt, 4 feet 11 inches or five feet. 

Thus weighted, she sailed well on all points, the boom main-sail varying 
ever from 3 feet 8 inches to 3 feet 4 inches by the stern; over or under this, 


* It has been said, the poops were built for sheltering the men. I have invariably 
found that they prefer the shelter of the forecastle ; the wind, (as 1 before observed/) 
and Willi the rain, heats under the former. Ao one from the exposure, can be placed 
on this deck in action ; and what is worse, it is a good landing for the enemy’s boarders. 
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slie iminediattily became dull. Tlie rake of the masts is of great consequence ; the 
fore-mast upright, th^ main-mast raking as much as possible, without interfer- 
ing with the set of the square main-sail. Although the main boom may be 
reduced in diameter, as recommended by Commander Pearse, for the purpose 
of sading, still it must be TememberecI, that the spars of vessels of war ought to 
be sufficiently stout to bear a shot or two without falling. Many of the forego- 
ing observations have })robably been discussed and considered by the committee 
of experienced officers which sat at Portsmouth last summer, and there may be 
nothing new in what I have been stating. You, however, Mr. Editor, not 
only give us the opportunity, but have shewn us the utility of communicating 
and circulating our ideas. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Correction of an Error in the Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns** 

Mr. Edi jor, — Allow me, through the medium of the United Service Jour- 
nal, to correct a misstatement of some occurrences in the battle of Vittoria, 
(unintentional I am convinced,) that appears in the “ Annals of the Peninsular 
Campaigns. 

In the account of that day as given in the work in question, are the following 
words, vol. 3, p. 299 : Two brigades of horze artillery were then moved for- 
ward to the front, and thus supported, the centre columns continued their ad- 
vance in fine order.'^ Again, in the same volume, page 301, “ the attack on 
Abechuco was no less successful ; under cover of the fire of two brigades of 
hone artillery, Colonel Ilalkei^s brigade, of the German Legion, advanced to 
the attack, arid drove the enemy from the village,’^ &c. &c. Now, Sir, had the 
author of the Annals turned to the gazette of that day, he would have seen that 
the artillery spoken of here consisted of Capt. 1 )ubourdieiPs brigade of nine 
pounders, and of Capt. Ramsay’s troop of horse artillery, under cover of whose 
lire the above-mentioned corps advanced, and not under the cover of two bri- 
gades of horse artillery. Justice to the memory of that gallant young man, 
(Cajit. Dubourdieu) now no more, requires this introduction of his name; also, 
the following extract fronxtl^e letter of the (then) Marquis of Wellington, on 
the conduct of the corps of artilhjry at that memorable battle : ‘‘ The British 
artillery, throughout the whole of the day, was most judiciously placed by 
Lieul.-Colonel Dickson, and was well served ; the Marquis considered the 
whole army as particularly indebted to that corps.” 

1 remain, &c. 

J. D. 

To the facts above stated, as well as to the gallantry and promise of the 
officer, (-apt. Dubourdieu, who fell on the occasion alluded to, we bear willing 
testimony. — Ed. 


Eate Occultations of Stars* 

Mr*. Editor, — In consequence of the increasing interest with which the ob- 
servations of the ocriultiitions of fixed stars, by the moon, are regarded, I send* 
you those of last night. The question put by the Astronomical Society, as to the 
reason why they should be projected on the* lunar disc, has been the means of 
producing various ingenious theories, while at the same time a valuable series 
of geographical points will be determined, and many data afibrded for ascer- 
taining the true figure of the earth. The projection on the disc is now undeni- 
able, from tlie simultaneous evidence of many astronomers ; but it may arise 
from adjusting the visual focus to the star only, by which it may be retained on 
the retina of the eye, in the manner observable in the turning toy, Sl^h of 
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your correspondents, therefore, as are in possession of telescopes, liad better 
attend to this point, for it is still involved in considerable piystery. 

Tuesday, January 5th, 1830. 

75 Tauri, An instantaneous immersion at 7 hours, 12 minutes, 18*88 se- 
conds, sidereal time. The star vanished with all its lustre. ,Jhe emersion was 
not looked for on account of the proximity of 99 Tauri to the dai'k lunar disc. 

99 Tauri. Immersion at 8 hours, 20 minutes, 31*18 seconds. The objects 
were beautifully clear, and the star particularly round at the instant of disap- 
pearance. The emersion was not seen on account of the ice, which repeatedly 
formed over the eye-piece of the telescope. 

163, Piazzi IV. (?) Immersion at 8 hours, 32 minutes, 27*18 seconds. This 
was a small star of about the eighth magnitude. It appeared bluish, and seemed 
to lose much of its lustre at the moment of apparent contact. 

Aldebaran. Immersion at 10 hours, 41 minutes, 53*18 seconds. The objects 
were clear and well defined, though much difficulty was experienced in keeping 
the telescope free from ice. The star vanished very suddenly, and at the mo- 
ment appeared to have a diminished redness. At about half-past four in the 
morning, the moon was setting amongst vapours in the western horizon, where 
her disc became very ruddy, and in undulating motion. At 11 hours, 31 mi- 
nutes, sidereal time, the star had not reappeared ; and at that instant a hazy 
cloud-bank arose, which precluded farther observation. 

1 hope this may prove of interest to some of your numerous readers. The 
telescope was a five feet achromatic, of 3| inches aperture, by Tully. It was 
used in the open air, witb the power of 134, adjusted to the moon. The ther- 
mometer fell, during the observations, from 26 Farenbeit, to 24*3; the barometer 
was stationary at 30*05 inches, and the hygrometer varied from 848 to 850 parts. 
A cold W,N.W. breeze was blowing, but the instrument was perfectly steady. 
The moon’s age was 1 2 days, and her motion northerly. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Crescent, Bedford, Jan. 6th, 1830. W. H. Smith. 


Royal Marine Ariillejy, 

Mn. Editor, — Feeling confident that it is your intention to be correct in all 
matter you present to the readers in the United Service Journal, I am induced 
to request your attention to an article in your November Number, page 548. 

^^The most satisfactory experiment, &c. 

I believe I am correct in stating, the only experiment of that nature exhibited 
before His Royal Highness the l^rd High Admiral at Portsmouth, was the one 
executed by the Royal Marine Artillery, under Lieut. Stevens of that corps, the 
particulars of which are detailed in a letter copied into Mr. Cow’s book on the 
. subject, at p*age 71. From comparing the time and other particulars mentioned 
in your article, it appears to be the experiment you allucled to, although erro- 
neously stated to have taken place from a frigate. F>om my knowledge of the 
Marine Artillery, 1 know they are not desirous of puffing, and would dislike 
being puffed (a system creeping into the Service lately and much to be regretted), 
j)ut still their merits, whatever diey may be, ought not to be given to othew. 

I remain, Sir, with the best wishes for the prosperity ot the United Service 
Journal, Your most obedient servant, 

• F.p; 


December 27th, 1829. 
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Tactics and Manceuvses op Cavaery. — A Second Edition of 
Mnjor Beamish’s able translation of Count Von Bismark’s Lectcreson Cavalry 
Taotics, with the Elements of Manoeuvres by the latter officer, has just been 
published. In addition to his copious and valuable notes to the work, some far- 
ther observations on the much-discussed movement by Threes have been pefixed 
to the new edition by the Translator, who has already enumerated the principal ob* 
jections to the employment of this operation in cavalry manceuvres. Our readers 
of that arm need scarcely be told, mat one of the new features of Bismark’s Sys- 
tem is the wheeling by sub-divisions in lieu of the old method by threes. We 
propose resuming this subject, as connected with the revised regulations, now under 
experiment, of our own service. 

Litfrary and Historical Society of Quebec. — We have been favoured with 
a proof copy of the First Volume of Selections from the Transactions of the Lite- 
rary AND Historical Society of QuEBE|g[. This Institution, which owes its 
origin to the enlightened views and liberality of the liiRrl of Dalhousie, late Go- 
vernor-General of British North America, was founded in January 1824, and 
united, in June 1829, witli the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and 
Sciences in Canada. The V’^olume under notice is the first attempt to record 
the results of the Society’s labours, and, at this early stage of its establishment, offers 
a miscellany of much promise, both as regards its peculiar and general objects;— 
the one being connected with researches in the Geology, Mineralogy, Geography, 
and Natural History 6f our vast Colonies in North America ; tlie latter having in 
view the advancement of Literature in those rising countries. Amongst the papers, 
we observe an elaborate article on the Geology of Lake Superior, by Commander 
H. W. Bayfield, Il.N. who, we understand, is one of the most active members of 
the Society. We have also noticed a Journal by Lieut. Baddeley, containing de- 
tailed observations on the Geognosy of a part of the Saguenay country, — Ndtices 
by Major Mercer, R.A. &c. Illustrations of the Geological formations and other 
objects, are appended. It is hi|fhly creditable to the officers of the United Service, 
to find them everywhere forward in promoting the objects of science and the 
publifc good. 

Tue History of Maritime and Inland Discovery. — The Cabinet Cy- 
clopiedia maintains its promise. Under favour of its learned Editor, we n(lust> 
however, beg leave to question the course of most admired disorder” in which 
the works comprised in the Cabinet are destined to appear. For the regular, 
rather than the interrupted, succession of the volumes treating of the same subject, 
the “ Ayes,” we are persuaded, would preponderate, if put to the public vote. 
Yet, though the thread of Sir Walter’s Scottish History be broften to our hope in 
the present instance, we readily yield our due commendation to the merits of Mft- * 
rilime and Inland Discovery,” the first volume of which has appeared. Com- 
pressing into a small compass tlie most celebrated, rare, or curious accounts of 
Travel and Discovery from the earliest down te’ the middle ages, this volume is 
undoubtedly rich in geographical as well as general information, and the work pro^ 
mises to be especially interesting and valuable to our professional readers. ^ 

1*iiE Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. — Although, generally 
speaking, wc think that the march of education^ and cheap, if not “ useful,” know- 
ledge has been pushed to the verge of extravagance and codnter-utility, we fiwly 
admit the plain and practical usefulness of the little volume under the above title. 
As an incentive to honest industry, rational improvement, and legitimate ambition, 
its principle is unexceptionable, though die selection of biographical illustrations is 
scarcely so judicious as might have been expected firom the wide field pre^t^fOted. 
The scientific details in Franklin’s Life strike us as being superfluously minute, a* 
well as less clearly and familiarly shown than suits the object of the “ Liblery of 
I'ntertaining Knowledge.” 

U. S. JouRN. No. 14. Feil 1830. 
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Military akd Navai. Portraits. — Mr. Rothwei.l. — Tt belongs to our 
vocation to advocate, in common with our compeers in Ui6 walk of General Lite- 
rature, the interest of art and the claims of Artists. Mr. Rothwell, a young pain- 
ter of extraordinary merit, from the Sister Island, has recently becii induced to 
settle in London. We were amongst the very first to notice at Mr. Colnaghi’s the 
admirable portrait, by this Artist, winch has since attracted so much attention^ and 
our private commendation of that promising performance, may have had some 
slight influence on the establishment and encreasing distinction of the modest can- 
didate by whom it was executed. Since the lamented demise of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence has left a gap in his peculiar style of the Art, we really do not know any 
artist who promises more fairly to supply it. Our chief object, however, in the 
present notice,' is to make known and recommend Mr. Rothwell as an admirable 
Portrait Fainter, to tlie Officers of the United Service, who, from the uncertain 
nature of their duties and destiny, are, perhaps, of all classes, the most justified in 
resorting to this mode of self-representation. 

CoMMAXJPER Forster's s( iektii ic X oyage. — We have already noticed in 
tart I, page 113, the arrival of II is Majrsty^s sloop Chanticleer at Monte V^ideo, 
and the ditVerent places visited since that vessel left I'alinouth. Some accounts of 
the farther operations of C Commander Forster and his officers, since they left Monte 
Video, until tlieir arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, have been received. It seems 
that the privations expciienced by all on hoard were of the most serious descrip- 
tion, which was heightened by the severe weather they met witli. The whole were 
placed on two-thirds, vvitli a reduced allowance of biscuit, but which, with the true 
characteristic of seamen, was patiently submitted to. Off Staten Island, they ex- 
perienced some severe westerly gales, and shipped several heavy seas, but without 
sustaining much damage. In October 1828, tliey anchored in a secure part of the 
island, when no time was lost in finding a suitable place for landing the instru- 
ments. The ground being cleared, the various mathematical instruments were set 
up, and Commander Forster commenced liis observations on the dip of the needle, 
&c. &CC* lie also directed that a survey of the island should be made, and dis- 
patched Lieut. Fi. N. Kendal^ in a boat, with a parly of men for that purpose. 
This having been effected, and the observations completed, preparations were made 
for their departure, and on Christmas-da;y, they sailed from Staten Island. On the 
morning of the Gth .of January, they were enveloped in a dense fog, which had 
lasted for three dayvS, and upon its clearing up, were .surprised to see about 7000 
feet of land, towering above the clouds, at a distance of four or five miles. It is 
represented as having a most magnificent appearance ; but they were suddenly 
roused from tlieir contemplations by a stiff breeze, that caused them to lose no 
time in banding top-gallant sails, and lop-sails. The gale was accompanied by 
hail, sleet, and snow, and during its continuance, the thennometer was consider- 
ably below the freezing point. To add to their perilous situation, the ship was 
surrounded by iceT-hergs, and enveloped in a very dense fog. Providentially they 
steered clear of the immense masses of floating ice. They saw no pack or field 
ice. The gale having subsided, and clear weatlier soon following, they counted 
upwards of eighty bergs, many of immense size. Whales, penguins, and many 
other aquatic birds were gamboling about in all directions. Land was seen in many 
quarters, and, from the situation in which the Chanticleer then was, 119 doubt re- 
mained of its being a new discovery, as part of it could never have been visited 
before. A boat was hoisted out, and a party went on shore to take possession. 
It proved to bo a mass of Syenitq rock, covered with snow, and served for the 
abodeof penguins, seals, &c. Desolation seemed in every direction, and the whole 
liad a most inhospitable and dreary appearance. Having made such observations 
OS appeared necessary, and named the various places, they quitted this part, and 
proq^eded to execute their other orders. It is highly creditable to the commander 

* This is the officer who was attached to Dr. Richardson in the survey of the Northern 
Coast of America, from the Mackenzie to the Copper Mine River, and thence over land to 
Bear Lake, during Capt. Sir John Franklin’s last expedition. 
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And officers, that they sustained no loss during the various severe trials they expe<^ 
rienced. Not a man died ; nor did any accident occur, exceptno Mr. Caught, the 
Master, which was of so serious a description, as to compel him to invalid on the 
Chanticleer reaching the Cape of Good flope. Previous to reaching this place in 
July, the scurvy had begun to make its frightful appearance, and Commander 
Forster, with some of the officers and men, were showing symptoms of this insi^^ 
nuating disease. By attention, and the plentiful supply of fresh provisions and 
vegefcibles, lliey obtained at the Cape, they had all entirely recovered. A few days 
after their arrival, a seaman fell overboard, and was drowned, being tlie only life 
lost since they quitted England. Commander Forster was at the Cape of Good 
Hope, when the Java, Rear-Admiral Gage, from India, left that place, and on the 
completion of his observations, &c. intended to proceed to Ascension, St. Helena, 
Maranbam, and thence to the West Indies. It is supposed that the places to be 
visited, and the stay necessaiy at eacli for the promotion of science, will prevent 
the return of the Chanticleer to England till next year. 

Reductions in tiif. Dock-yaiids. — The reductions that are to take place in the 
Dock-yards in the present year are said to be upon an extended scale. At Dept- 
ford, all the hands are to be surveyed, with a view to transfer those fit for working, 
and are good hands, to the other Dock-yards ; and such as, from age and infirmities, 
are no longer able to perform their duties efficiently, and have served tlie required 
time, are to be superannuated on pensions, varying according to circumstances, 
from £l0 to £25 per annum. At Woolwich, the Rope-yard is to be abolished, 
and sucli rope as may be in store, and hemp for manufacturing, is to be removed 
(o Chatham Dock-yard. A survey of the men is also to take place, and super- 
annuations, the same as at Deptford, to be carried into effect. The men employed 
as watchmen are to be entirely removed, and the duty performed nightly by the 
Royal Marines, liiver since the period when Earl St. Vincent presided over the 
Navy, the artificers have been allowed sixpence per diem as chip-money, in lieu 
of the privilege of conveying chips to their families ; which indulgence, until then, 
had existed from the establishment of the Dock-yard, but is now to be wholly 
abolished, by which a great annual saving will ensue. 

Examination of Naval — An examination of the seveml 

store-houses in the various Dock-yards has recently taken place, by order of the 
Commissioners of the Navy, anS it appears that many articles, entirely private nit> 
perty, have been occasionally deposited in them by naval officers, on the snipf 
they belonged to being paid off. Some belong to individuals who are now dead, 
and several packages have been permitted to remain in these places for thirty yearn, 
witijoulatiy notice being taken of the circumstance. It is understood that letters 
have been sent by the Resident Commissioner, to such officers as it can be as- 
certained the property belongs to for the same being removed. 

River Thames, — It is a curious fact, that no complete and authenticated survey 
of the River Thames has ever b(‘en published. The Board of 'Admiralty, with au 
anxious desire to supply this vacancy, have issued directions for a regular survey * 
of this noble and magnificent river, from Loudon Bridge down to its junction with 
the sea, and which, it is understood, will commence as soon as the weather permits^ 
The Lord Mayor has been applied to upon the subject, with a request that the 
necessary directions may be given to the Harbour Masters, and other officers under 
tlie direction of the Corporation, to render every assistance and facility for the oom^ 
pletion of this desimble work, the execution of which is entrusted to Commander 
F. Bullock, an officer well known by his maritime surveys on the Newfoundland 
coast, when commanding the Snap, and in several other places. 

Capt. Sir Edward Parry. — ^The Ship William, Young, Master, arrived at 
the Cape of Good Hope, from Loudon, on the 20th October last, with Capt. Sir 
Fid ward Pany, his Lady and suite, on board. The William h^d been chartered 
by the Australian Agricultural Company, and was to sail from the Cape, for 
Sydney, early in November, with stores, &c. for the Company's establishment, of 
which Sir Mward Parry had been appointed the chief resident Commissioner. 

Men-of-war’s Boats. — A new mode of constructing boats for ships of war, 

R 2 
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iias been invented by Mr. Johns, of l^lymoulli Dock-ya^d. There are no timi 
bers used, all the planks coming up from" the keel lo the gun-wale diagonally, not 
very stout, but rendered strong by being again crossed by others also diagonally 
placed, but in the opposite direction. The boat so constructed is stronger than 
the ordinary one in use, the seams never open in straining, which prevents leakage ; 
and another great advantage is, that she is only half the weight of one on the old 
construction of the same size. There has been one on trial attached to the Britan- 
nia, the flag-ship ; and although having been in constant use for eighteen months, 
it has not required any other repair than the gun-wale streak. The planks are all 
fastened together by copper nails thickly set. The reports of their utility over the 
other boats have been so favourable, that all boats are ordered to be built on this 
plan in future. 

Sparkles in the Sea. — The phosphorescont-like lights observed in the Mex- 
ican sea, shine with greater brilliancy (in April) than I bad noticed them in any 
other part of the ocean ; and this I can assert witliout mistake, as I bestowed great 
attention to the subject, and had the ac([uiescencc of others : some of these lights 
were very large, and flashed like the priming of a cannon, sometimes at a long 
distance from the vessel. 1 observed that the little shining sparkles were hero con- 
fined to the sides of the vessel ami her w'ake, and that the waves when they broke 
into foam did not spaiklc, whicli is quite different from what we had noticed before 
in the passage out, and in the Caribbean sea. Tlie colour of the water in the sea 
of Mexico is a dark indigo, darker, or more intense than that of the ocean gene- 
rally. The colour of the sea iii the I'lorida stream, in the channel of that name, 
and along the line of American coast, is a fine bbi(«, not so intense as that of the 
sea of Mexico, or of the ocean generally. Contrary to Dr. iTanklin’s assertion,* 
the sparkles are seen in the water of the Florida stream, as in other parts of the 
ocean. 

CuniiLNT SETTING UPON THE CoAST OP PomiGAL. — ^Tlui Tom and Jeny^ 

commanded by Lieut. , li.N. sailed from Liverpool on 29tb Dec. 1827, and 

experienced continued gales from the U . and S.W. until the 22d »Ian. 1828, when 
it became calm; this, however, w’as of short duration, the wind rising again from 
the w^est, continuing to blow bard until the 2Gth, when it shifted to the N.E. and 
E.N.JL On the ,5th of Feb. she came ii. siglit of Porto Santo, after a passage of 
five weeks and three days ; which voyage has often been made in seven or eight 
days ! The easterly current during the tedious contention with adverse gales for 
thirty-two days, from the depaiture from Scilly Lights, (which were seen at eight 
p.Tvi. on the 3rl Jan. hearing S.E. six leagues,) had set the vessel no less than 
.5® 1.3', which w’as determined by the chronometer, and the making of the land ! 
Between the latitudes 4.V’ 05' N. and 44” 52' N. in twenty-four hours, the vessel was 
set forty-five miles to the eastward. Prom 44® 52' to 43° 44', thirty niilevS in the 
twenty-four hours : and tliirty miles in twmity-four hours the two succeeding days, 
to latitude 40° 30': in these three days, the current set due east, there being no 
difference in the observed latitudes and those by account. Tin; next day (27th 
Jan.) the current set fifteen mile.s easterly, latitude 39° 16'. On the 3d Feb. the 
current set ten miles to the eastward ; on the 5th, l*orto Santo was seen S. by W. 
forty-six miles, and unfortunately on that day, by an accident, the chronometer 
shopped. After passing Madeira, the current .set to the westward, verified by lu- 
iiars, and the making the land (27th F'eb.) of Descadn. Tl?e difference between the 
longitude by account, and that by lunar, whicli by the land-fall was correct to a 
mile, was eighty-eight miles only ;• which from the time we experienced the trade- 
winds, gives the average of a westerly current five and a half miles in twenty-four 


* 'Fhe Doctor’s words are, Having since crossed this stream (Florida) several times 
in passing between America and Furope, ] have been attentive to sundry circumstances 
relating to it, by which to know when one is in it ; and besides the gulf weed with which 
it is interspersed, 1 find that it is always warmer than the sea on each side of it, and that 
it does not sparkle in the night." 
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miles. This surface current of the Irades, depends on the strength of the wind ; in 
1813, during a voyage to Jamaica, we found the average eight ihiles a day. M. 

Fuctjs OF THE Mexican Sea, &e. — ^The Fucus Natans, vulgo, ‘ gulf-weed/ 
found in the Mexican sea in April, was in flower, and completely covered with 
young bernicles. The globular fruit-like appendages, appear to be intended by 
Nature as floats to sustain the plant upon the surface, as they are hollow and filled 
with air, and have connecting tubes. In the latitudes 25” to 28” in this sea, we 
met with the fucus in parallel lines S.S.E. and N.N.W. It flowers like the fern 
and other cryptogamea, on the leaves, in calms, the fucus float* near the surface, 
some of the leaves appearing above water; that which wc examined in the water 
of the Florida stream, was old, brown, and covered with bernicles, in a much 
greater degree than any we had before seen, from which we may infer that it does 
not originate here, as is supposed by some persons. 1 have some doubts about its 
being produced upon the surface of the water, as I have seen many pieces, some 
of these of large size, coming up from the deep ; looking, therefore, at the particu- 
lar nature of this marine plant, unless all or nearly all of its air bladders were 
broken, the mere action of the waves, could not, I conceive, sink them below a 
few feet from the surface ; and I am sure, I have watched pieces ascend to the 
surface from a depth of two and three fathoms, during a calm, and in light winds, 
and then float ; whicli they could not*do if the air bladders were destroyed. I am 
of opinion that they grow on the rocks at the bottom of the ocean, and that by some 
means the stem becomes separated from the rock, and the plant immediately 
ascends by the aid of its air bladders, designed by Nature for this purpose : I have 
never been able to trace any roots, or (>ieces of stone adhering to the plant, but all 
the pieces appear at the extremity of the main stern to have been broken short ofl‘, 
Although 1 state this as a mc'ie opinion, I do not mean to deny the possibility of 
its generating on the surface of the ocean, as an analogous circumstance respecting 
a land vegetable has come under my observation : I mean the “ Love Bush^’ of 
Jamaica, which is generated in air, and lives independent of, or without connection 
with, the ground ; this curious plant hassorne resemblance to coarse threads of raw silk, 
is of an orange yellow colour, and grows on a prickly bush, without root, leaf, branch, 
or perceptible flower, fruit, or seed 1 It may be j^ropagated by carefully taking a 
handful of the threads and throwing them upon a certain sort of bush, the name of 
which I have forgotten ; the youiig riegrcsses have a kind of superstitious feeling 
•connected with this plant, which they conceive lias the power, by its life or death, 
of imparting to them wiietlier a fancied swain entertains a reciprocal affection for 
them or not. The northern limit of the yhr/is nalans is marked in the chart al 
33® on the (iast side of the Atlantic ; but Lieut. Mallard, R. N. met with compact 
parallels of this weed, as far as the eye could reach, in latitude 39® .50' N. and lon- 
gitude by chronometer 33® 40' W. o‘n a return voyage from the Pacific. On a 
voyage from Cuba, the last piece of fucus was seen in latitude 43o 51' N. and lon- 
gitude 43® 20' W, on the 5tb June, 1828. In tlie Caribbean sea, to the south of 
St. Domingo or Ilayti, we met with a different species of fucus, in much larger 
bunches, and having larger leaves, and full of air bladders ; it was handsome, but 
lost- its beauty on being dried. In the Florida channel we also met with a distinct 
sort of fucus, it was of lighter colour, and much longer than the fucus natans. It 
may be observed, in closing these remarks, that the sea-wced extends, like other 
floating bodies, in longitudinal lines, and not transversely, to the set of a current ; 
thus, in the Florida channel, where the stream runs three miles an hour, ih.ofuci 
were in line first N. half 1C. and as the channel widened, N. by E. half E, 7E. 

Si'PPosEi) Series of Sub-maiune Banks from Newfoundland to the 
Knolish Channel.— From the Great Bank of Newfoundland to the English 
channel, it was found that whenever we approached towards the Vigias, or dangers 
laid down in the charts, the water changed from the deep blue of the ocean to 
green ; in some instances to a light pea green ; and this colour was not the eflfect 
of any change in the state of the atmosphere, but remained the same under the 
different alterations of sun-shine, cloudy weather, and haze. These changes were so 
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remarkable, that they became the subject of conversation on board, and occupied my 
attention particularly. On an inspection of the chart, I came to the conclusion that, 
as this part of the north Atlantic, lying between Newfoundland and the English 
channel, crosses the meridian of the volcanic islands of Iceland and the Azores, 
diere are connecting ramifications between tlie sublernuiean fires of Iceland and 
those of St. Michael of the Azores, and that the spaces of green water^ over whidi 
we sailed in tins route, were indications of the su|>erior elevation of the bottom of 
the ocean in the lines of communication between the two volcanic lands above 
nam<^ ; and the coincidence of the water changing colour as vve approached the 
different rocks, shoals, and islets, placed in the chart in this part of the Atlantic, 
(some of which have been verified) supported the probability of the conclusion I 
had drawn. Assuming, therefore, that these banks (which I conceive to be de- 
tached, that is to say, having deep water between them from N. to S.) exist, and 
are the lines or conductors of volcanic matter from Ireland to the Azores ; we may 
readily account for the appearance and disappearance of such islands, rocks, &c. 
as Buss Island, the rocks seen by Sir Charles Knowles, those looked for by Ad- 
miral Rodney, westward of Ireland, Jaquett Island, the Devil’s Rock, and the 
Eight Stones north of the Madeiras, &:c. &c. because we have undoubted proofs 
that sub-marine volcanoes throw up islands^nd rocks from a very great de{>th, as 
in the instance of Sabrina island off St. MichaeFs ; and that islands disappear 
from the same cause, as instanced in the submersion of Gouherman^s islands on the 
coast of Iceland, and Roberts isle at the Cape of (iood Hope. 1 consider, there- 
fore, that from the longitude of 10® W. to the Banks of Newfoundland, and from 
the Madeiras to Iceland, that is, from 32® N. to 65® N. the ocean comprised within 
that area, is the seat of the different branches of sub-marine volcanic matter in the 
north ; and this may account for the frequent shocks of earthquakes felt in Great 
Britain and Portugal. As far as rny own ideas go concerning volcanoes, I am 
willing to believe, that throughout the whole earth they are connected by subterra- 
nean and sub-marine tubes or channels, and this hypothesis is borne out 1^ facts 
so plain, as to be almost demonstrative with regard to earthquakes, which philoso- 
phers consider as occasioned by subterranean fire and water creating an explo- 
ding gaseous fluid. Upon this view of die subject, we might carry our line from 
the Madeiras to the Canaries, proceeding on to tjie Cape Verds, St. Helena,t &c. 
fee. and it has often struck me, with respect to the Atlantide Island of the Ancients, 
if such ever existed, that it occupied that sj'ace of the ocean lying between Porto* 
Santo and the Azores, and that these islands formed tlie extreme*?}, the centre part 
having sunk into the bosom of the deep by the agency of volcanic fire. 1 may 
close these remarks by observing, that the captain (an officer of the navy, possess- 
ing experience and scientific knowledge) of tlie vessel in which I was, appeared at 
i^rst sceptical with respect to my hypothesis, but at last, from his own attentive 
observations, became fully convinced of its probability. VE. 

Remarks on the Fall or Temperature in the Water, on approach- 
ing SouNoiNGS FROM A Deep Sea. — On the 2d of June, 1828, a strong gale 
from the S.W.; small fucus natans floating on the waves, and the American larus, 
or striped-winged gull, and Proceltaria Pelagica^ or stormy petrel, called by 
sailors ‘ Mother Carey's Chickens,' were disporting amidst the foaming of the 
sprays, and the roaring wind. At eight a.m. the temperature of the water was 
68® of Fahrefiheit ; heaVy seas breaking over the vessel. At nooo,tf)e latitude, by 
Observation, was 41® 23' N. and the longitude, by account, $ 51® 39' W ; placing 


♦ It be worthy of notice, as a circumstance strengthening my opinion, that the 
Medusae, Folypi, &o. were infinitely more abundant in these spaces of green water, than 
in tho^ of nfue cofour j . indeed, very few of the larger species of these animals were seen 
in the latter, they Were generally of the small orbicular kind j wtiereas in the green water 
they were fieQnently from three to five feet diameter, of an infinite variety of sha|)es and of 
the most hrilfiant colours. 

t All those islands are^ of vulcanic origin. 

J This longitude was an approximation to the true, verified soon after by lunar. 
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our position about a (Jegree south of the toil of the Great Bank of Newfoundlaud. 
The synipsiometer* stood at 30*? 06'; the therajomeler in the air 70®, and the tem- 
perature of the water 62®. Atone p.m. the air suddenly became very cold, and the 
colour of the water changed to green, with a low haze, like steam, resting upon the 
surface, indicating soundings. At one hour thirty minutes p.m. tried for -souitd- 
ings with sixty fathoms of line, no bottom ; passed a quantity oifucus iu line rmith 
and south ; cold sensibly increasing. At two p.m. the temperature of the w^ater 
had fallen 10.58^^; altered the course from east to Ji.N.E. (until eight p.m.} in 
hopes of striking soundings. At four p.m. foggy ; the air .54®, (fallen sixteen de- 
grees since noon,) and the water 52®. (fallen ten degrees.) At eight p.m. die air 
52*, and the water 58®, (fourteen degrees since noon,) no soundings with seventy 
fathoms of line, At inidnighl, air 54®, water 50®. At two a.m. (3d June) the air 
62®, water ,58®; and at eight a.m. the air was at 64® and tlic water 62®. TJm de- 
ductions to he drawn from these obs(‘rvalions are, that there a])pears to be deej) 
soundings nearly a degree south of the tail of the Great Bank, wdiere forty fathoms 
is marked upon the chart. That the transition from warm air and sea, to cold, is 
sudden and palpable on crossing this l)ank ; and it may be farther remarked, tluit 
from a strong gale, the wind lessened .so much, as to become at one time light, 
and the .sea considerably hiss turbulent. The air felt so cold, and tlu're was such 
a diminution in the atinospliere and water, that the captain considered it as cer- 
tain that ice of some description was near, but hid from view by the fog, in which 
opinion 1 fully concurred. It will he seen that the temperature of both the air and 
water, gradually rose us we advanced to tiie eastward ; and at eight the next morn- 
ing, the sea had regained the same degree of temperature that had been indicated 
at the noon of the jifeoeding day to that on which we readied the green water, 
but the air was still six dfigrees colder. It has been frequently remarked by atten- 
tive voyagers, that the temperature of the water over banks of the o(‘ean, is cold(‘r 
than that of the air and of the deep sea. This, as 1 have shown above, was very 
remarkable on the southern extreme of the (ireat Bank of Newfoundland : had we 
been on the hank, it is probable tliat the difference would have amounted to twenty 
degrees, as has been experienced ; with us it only amounted to ronrteeii degrees; 
but the difference of temperature between the dee]> sea, the air, and the water over 
banks, varies exceedingly in di^iereiit parts of the world, and is not every where so 
pal[)ably evident as on the Newfoumlland Bank. The great difference between tin* 
temperature of the deep sea south of the Bank, and the water over the Bank itself, 
has been attributed to the warmtli of the Florida stream, wliicb is said to flow past 
it. Oil approaching soundings in the English channel, the temperature of the air 
varied from GO® to 60®, (from the 1.5th to ily^ June,) and that of the water, 
from 62® to .59®, On the 20th, it was 62"; on the 21st, 50®; and on the 22d, 
when we struck soundings in se^euty-five fathoms, it was also 59°, being a ffUlof 
three degrees: I think it probable that on the 21st we were in deep soundings. 
The colour of the water on the extreme of the Bank gave no incfication of approach , 
to soundings. I have not sufficient data to enable me to offer a satisfactory eluci- 
dation of the cause of tlie remarkable difference in the change of temperature of the 
sea, observed in passing the Newfoundland Bank, and that which stretches west- 
ward from the entrance of the English channel : we passed the former in latitude 
41® 23', and the change indicated at the entrance of our channel w^as in 50^ 4', a 
difference of 581 railesi'; and even if the circumstance of the Florida stoeam pa>?siug 
near the tail of the Great Bank w'ere fully established, I am of opinion, tliat it 
couhl not retain its trojiical temperature sufficiently Idgh, in a distance of more 
than a thousand miles, as to create a difference of fourteen or twenty degrees be- 
tween it and the water over the Bank. In the latitude of 30®, where the current 
set U8 fifty-eight miles N. by E. in the twenty-four hours, the tem^jei-ature of the 
water in the stream was 79^®, and that of the air 78® ; on th'e 4st o} June, the day 


* An instrument contrived, by means of hydrogen gas and oil, to indi^te the changes- 
on tho picssure of the atmosphere. It is extremely sensitive,' if I may use the expression, 
and a sad bore to weak nerves. 
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Lefore we experien^d the change on the extremity of the Qreat Bank, the tempe^^ 
rature of the was 72®, and that of the air 70®; giving 7J® of variation in the 
water, and 8® in that of the air : on the tropical line, off the Havannah, the temper 
rature of the stream was at 75®, whilst the air was at 70® at noon. From these obser- 
vations it appears, that the water of the stream was warmer in SO® N. than on the 
tropic, by 4^® ; I know not what could create this difference in a distance Of 450 
miles, so contrary to expectation, except that the wind was blowing, in the latter 
case from the N. and NW. and in the former from S.S.E. to S.W. : it will be seen 
too, that in a difference of latitude of 1020 miles, that is, from 23^© to 40 Jo, the 
temperature of the air was precisely the same, and a difference only of 3® in that of 
the water of the Florida stream and the water south of the Great Bank. Had We 
actually seen ice when we experienced the sudden change of the air and water on 
Ae tail of the Bank, that circumstance would have accounted, in a great measure, 
for that change ; but not having seen any, although we had no doubt of there being 
some in our immediate vicinity, I cannot give this as certain; but I am inclined 
ratlier to admit this as the cause, than the warmth of the Florida stream creating it. 
I shall now proceed to state the circumstances which occurred on approaching 
soundings in the voyage to the port of Vera Cruz, &c. For several days before we 
made the Caribbean Islands, (which was on the 27tli Feb.) the temperature of the 
water had been uniformly at 77“, being from one to three degrees warmer than the 
Atmosphere ; the day, however, we arrived within the islands, the temperature of 
the water, instead of falling, rose one degree, that is, to 78®, whilst the air was 
76* and 77®. There are soundings off Nevis, and also on the Aves Bank; and it 
may be observed, that many of the islands here, such as Guadaloupe, Nevis, St. 
Christopher, 8cc. are volcanic lands, which may probably account for the rise of 
the thermometer in the water; and 1 have no doubt operate as a cause in pro- 
ducing, on some banks, a contrary effect, as in the present case, to that usually ex- 
perienced. From the Grand Cayman Isle, to the westward of Jamaica, to the 
Catouch, or Campeche Bank, the temperature of tlie water was 79“, the air varying 
from 77® to 80“, On striking soundings in twenty-seven fathoms, the thermometer 
in the water fell to 78f® ; the next day, in thirteen and twenty-five fathoms, it fell 
to 76®, and on our quitting the Bank, it rose to 78o. Jt may be proper to remark 
here, that during a strong norths we found that t»he thermometer in the sea of 
Mexico^ fell from 79“ air, 78® water, to 73® air, and 75® water, a diminution of 
six de^WlK*fai the air, and three in the water; but at V^era Cruz, during a severe 
norths the tefbflfimture of the air fell, in seven hours, ten degrees ; that is, from 
79® to 69®. The il^l! of the thermometer on the Campeche Bank, in the first in- 
stance, was so trifling, that unless strict attention had been paid, the circumstance 
might have escaped notice. On reaching and sounding in forty fathoms, on the 
Tortugas Bank, the 20th April, the air was 73® and the water 74®. The day 
before, it was the ^ame, (we were then on the outer edge of the bank) ; on the 
, 18th, the water was at 72“ ; on the 17th and 16th it was at 77®, and had not been 
lower than 76® since leaving Vera Cruz, so that there was a fall of three degi^ees 
from the deep sea to soundings : some cause unknown, no doubt, created the irre- 
gularity (that of its falling to 72® on the 18th) above noted ; we may, probably, 
have been passing over a spit of the bank, or a detached bank, which would occa- 
sion a fall in the temperature, the ground here being imperfectly known, and erre- 
iieously laid down. When we had got into Florida stream, the thermometer in 
the water rose one degree, that is, from 74® to 75®, the air was at 70®, the water 
being guile warm to the hand ; the wind was variable from N, to N.E. and the 
colour of the sea dark blue ; we anchored in Havannah the next morning* 7E. 

Bakk between Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the Bermuda Islf.s*^ 
The following account of a Sand-bank above water, in the North Atlantic Ocean, 
canimt be too widely circulated, as the danger lies exacriy in the tract of our home- 
ward-bound West Indiamen, And other vessels from ,A^erica ; an<I it is probable 
that some of me Owiny missing ships have thereon terminated their voyage. On 
22d Aug. 1827, the brig Joseph Hume, of Greenock, Rattray, Master, on her pas- 
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«ige from Mobile to JLiverpooI, di8eovei-e4 h , sand-bank in Latitude 39* N. and 
JLobgitude 64® 20' W. * As tne vessel passed within a quarter df a mile of the dan- 
ger, tite white sapd was seen above water, and soundings at dial distance was ob- 
tained ill 20 fathoms water, sandy bottom. From a bird’s-eye view which the 
Mate (Mr. Alexander Nunn), took of the bank, it appeared to be of a horse-shoe 
form, the opening facing the S.W. ; the extent of the bank was estimated at not 
more than half a mile, or three quarters at most. This dangerous bank is situated 
noith of the Bermudas, about 387 miles, and certainly should be surveyed by a 
vessel of war,* and its exact cite determined with certainty. The above account 
was communicated by Capt. James Potter, of the bark Science, of Greenock : hp* 
received the information from his chief mate, Mr. Nunn, who at the lime of the 
discovery* requested of the master permission to go for a few buckets of sand, but he 
would not grant it. Capt. Potter observes that, “ as this dangerous bank lies di- 
rectly in the track of all vessels pursuing a north-easterly course from the Florida 
Channel, I deem it my duty to give it the earliest publicity, in hopes that it will 
be the means of saving many valuable lives, and much property. Many of our ves- 
sels from Jamaica, Honduras, New Orleans, &c. are supposed to have foundered 
at sea, when this bank may have caused the loss of several, as it lies with out- 
stretched arms to receive them.” May not the Busy, Contest, Acorn, and others 
of his Majesty’s ships, which are supposed to have foundered at sea, have been 
wrecked and overwhelmed upon this bank ? 

The Dfvil’s Rock in the Noktii Atlantic, 1829. — Capt, Swainson, of 
die St. George, of IJverpool, has furnished some information respecting the “ De- 
vil’s Rock,'’ which is of importance to mariners. It is near the mouth of the Eng- 
lish Channel, and laid down in the charts as doubtful. Capt. Swainson says, 
“ Contrary winds led me more to the westward than the accustomed track to Ma- 
deira, and on Saturday, the 27th June, I observed at noon, in Latitude 47® 30' N. 
and Longitude by chroiiomtter 13® 19' W. Having a fine breeze, I steered S.S.W. 
by compass, and at five o’clock fell in with breakers, and a rock, almost even with 
the water’s edge, so that wc saw it distinctly when the water receded from it, being 
then only two miles distant. I immediately got the longitude by the chronometers, 
and with the distance run from noon, made this danger to lie in 46® 26' N, and in 
longitude 1 3® 18' W. I have not the least doubt of my longitude being correct, as 
I have had my chronometers many voyages to India, and they have always proved 
right.” 'Diis dangerous rock has been verified by the Master of tlie Fortitude, 
of Dublin, and his observations place it in latitude 46® 33' N. and longitude 
13“ 3' W. which is a difference of 7' in the latitude, and 15' in the longitude, as 
given by Capt. Swainson, wliose observations, however, are more to be depended 
upon, on account of his practice as an observer, and the tried correctness of his 
chronometers. It appears that Capt. XVlarryaU, of H. M. S. Ariadne, who was 
sent to seek this rock, has returned unsuccessful ; nevertheless, we are disposed to 
place every reliance on Capt. Swainson’s testimony, and thdVefore believe in its 
existence. Our reason is this : if rocks and shoals in parts of the sea, near laud,* 
traversed by thousands of vessels, for two or three centuries previous to their dis- 
covery, have eluded the notice of the mariners during that length of time, how dif- 
ficult it must be to strike exactly upon the site of a mere speck in the midst of the 
ocean, even though the position given of it should approximate to the truth ! A 
deviation of two or three miles from the true position, would, jierhaps, prevent the 


• There has also lately been discovered a shoal ^ear the Azores, and one South of Ber- 
muda : it is understood that men-of-war have been sent to explore these dangers, Capt. 
Marryatt was sent to look for the former ; we hope the results will be made public, and not 
closelted up at the Hydrographic Office, as all other hydrographical notices have hitherto 
been* An annual work on this subject, emanating from tliat Office, would really he a 
treat, and inspire the nautical world with hope, that the store of useful infomation now 
mouldering away on the shelves and in the drawers of the Admiralty would not be lost to 
the nation. . ... 
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f^ppearance of so small ao object) especially if the water should happen to be 
jsmooth, and the sky overcast ; indeed, under such a circumstance, a vessel, pro- 
vided there be water sufficient, might even pass within a few yards of the rook 
.without perceiving it. — A singular circumstance, in point, was related by an officer, 
as having occurred in some part of the Mediterranean. A frigate, (I believe the 
Undaunted,) whilst cruising, was becalmed : the weather being fine, the midship- 
men obtained leave to bathe, and one of tiiem on jumping off the quarter, was 
brought up by a rock a few feet under the surface of the water, against the perpen- 
dicular side of which the ship was resting ! It is well known that the llochal, 
•westward of St. Kilda, although standing some yards above the surface of the 
ocean, was for a veiy long time considered doubtful. 

Rock in the North Atlantic. — ^The ship Indemnity, in her voyage from 
Demerara to London, discovered a rock, at 30m. P.M. (date not given,) on the 
starboard-beam, distant about three ships’ lengths. The vessel was at this time go- 
ing two and a half miles per hour, with a heavy swell from the N.VV. ; as each suc- 
ceeding swell rose, it was entirely covered, hut at intervals it appeared several feet 
above water, and perfectly {lerpendicular. From the mast-head it was seen through 
the transparent fluid, to a great depth below the surface, and appeared to be cone- 
shaped, At the preceding noon, the observed latitude was 43® 20' N. and longi- 
tude by chronometer 25® 10' VV. The account is signed by R. Woodall, Master ; 
F. E. Chalmers, Mate; and by Messrs. W. Meach, G. Kendell, M. Elkin, Pas- 
sengers.— The position of this rock is 320 miles north of the Island of St. Mi- 
chael of the Azores. There are rocks marked on the charts to the S.l'i. and to the 
N.N.W. of it. The space wherein this rock was seen, is decidedly volcanic, and it 
is not at all improbable, that the rock may submerge ; in the event of which, the 
well-attested authority above would be questioned ; and there are some well-in- 
formed people so incredulous in these matters, that perhaps nothing slmrt of ocular 
proof, or the «triking of a vessel against such a danger, would satisfy them. I have 
no doubt that ihany an honest skipper’s veracity has been impugned on occasions 
of this nature, when perfectly consonant with truth. Those persons who are apt 
to question or disbelieve ofl-hand, the accounts given by navigators of rocks, 
shoals, banks, islets, and breakers, seen in the North Atlantic, and attribute such 
appearances to scales of fish, currents, dead whales, ^&;c. &c. should have been pre- 
sent at the arrival and departure" of the short-lived Island of Sabrina, when 
such a demonstrable fact would have informed them of the possibility of islands 
and rocks rising out of the bosom of the deep one day, and disappearing the 
next! 

Danokroos Ridge of Breakers. — The Canton Register states that Cajit. 
Endicott, of the ship Suffolk, on his last outward-bound passage, had discovered 
a dangerous ridge of breakers, bearing S. 58® E. by compass, from Lady Donkin’s 
monument, (which stands over the town of Port St. Elizabeth, in Algoa Bay, south 
coast of Africa,) distant about seven or eight leagues : it lies directly in the way of 
Tadl homeward-bound Indiamen making tlie land hereabouts ; its existence, tliere- 
fore, cannot be too soon made public. 

Liverpool Telegraph. — ^The Telegraph station at Liverpool communicate<l, 
in September 1829, with that at Holyhead, distant 156 miles, and received an 
answer in 35 seconds, being the shortest time in which it has ever been done. 

Observatory at St. Helena. — ^An Observatory has lately been established 
at the Island of St. Helena. Its geographical situation leads us to believe that 
it may be eminently conducive to tbe progress of Astronomy. 

Shoals in the Australasian and Indian Seas. — The .ship Marquis of 
Lap 3 dowTa, bound from Sidney, New South Wales, to Calcutta, touched on a new- 
ly discovered shoal off Cape Direction, on the eastern coast of New Holland, on 
i8th June, 1827; and again touched on a shoal off Suban Island, in the Strait of 
Riho, on 19tb July following. She got off from both shoals without damage. 

Short 5aSsaqes<-^IL M. S. Herald, made the passage from tbe Caycos, or 
windward passage of the Bahamas, to soundings in the English (’hamiel in the 
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short siMce of nineteen days : an abstract of her log for that time, noting the 
winds, &c. would be of service to mariners. — H. M. S.* Undaunted arrived at 
Portsmouth, in December 1828, from St. Helena, in twenty*six days, one of the 
shortest, if not the shortest run ever made.— We have been assured that H. M. S. 
Newcastle, ran from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Portsmouth, in the astonishing shittrt 
space of time of twelve days ! This is speed with a vengeance. — ^The American 
brig, American, Moor, Master, arrived at St. Jago de Cuba from Philadelphia in 
eight days, which is tlie shortest passage ever made between those places. — Oct. 
1828. — H. M. S. Barham, 52, Vazee, sailed from Bermuda on 1st Dec. 1828, and 
arrived at Nassau, New Providence, on the 5th, having run the distance between 
the two islands in the short space of four days ; her velocity must have been 
about 200 miles a day. 

SiANDAUD PftopoiiTioNS OP FOREIGN Artillery . — 111 Germany, as well as 
Sweden and Norway, the ancient Nuremberg standard was formerly employed for 
the weights and measures required in the arsenals ; to this standard the old mili> 
tary writers usually referred ; it appears to have been equivalent to the present 
Nuremberg foot, Niirnberger Studtschuvk^ equal exactly to 10*5323 English inches, 
and the weight of the shot was one-eighth less than it ouglit to have been, accord- 
ing to the diameter of the bore of the piece. Such, at least, is the opinion express- 
ed by the German writers. The Danish engineers, however, think, that in the an- 
cient artillery no allowance was made for the windage of the guns, and that the 
shot were made to fit exactly. It appears that at the commencement, or tow.irds 
the end of the seventeenth century, in the northern arsenals, a standard was em- 
ployed under the name of the Nuremberg Standard, thougli it differed from it u 
little. Since tliat time, unison shot, weighing 24 pounds, ora leaden bullet weigh- 
ing 36, has been six inches in diameter; and the following table exhibits the differ- 
ence of tile calibres of the guns, and the diameters of the shot in various European 
states. 

Diameter Diameter 

Calibres. States. shown in ° Calibres. States. shown in 

Inches. 


24 Poanders. Austria 
.... Prussia 


{ Denmark (an 
cient weiglit 

8 Pounders. Austria . . 
.... Saxony . . 
.... Bavaria . . 


Diameter 
of the shot 
in Rhe- 
nish ill. 
5*491 
5*500 
6*498 
5*500 


BaVaria . . . 3*580 
Wurteinberg . 8*607 
( Denmark (an- > 3.^00 
c cient weight) } 
t Grand Duchy > 3.531 
( of Hesse . » 


^ Denmark (an-1 ^ 
L cient weight) 


In the largest 1 18 
bore of cannons >12- 
of 6 


{Denmark (an- U-M, 

( Cient weight) > 

cst I 18 I The windage 
ms >12< pounds for the 
. 6 least shot is . j 


In the small- 
est bore of can- 
nons of . . . 


18 J The windage 
^12< pounds for the 
I 6 i largest shot Is 


• • * * \ cient weight) / ^ I cient weight) > 

12 Pounders. Austria . . . 4*551 4*358 24 T * *1 0*250 

. . , . Prussia , . . 4*540 4*300 In the largest I 18 j The windage I 0*227 • 

.... Saxony . . . 4*472 4*304 bore of cannons pounds for the > 0*204 

.... Bavaria , . . 4,480 4*300 of 1 ® 1 *** • J 0*1^7' 

, , . , Wurtemberg . 4*504 4*381 J ® L J 

/Denmark (an- \ . J 

• * • • t cient weight) ^ In the small- | 18 1 The windage j O'DIT 

{ Grand Duchy I ^ est bore of can- W2-< pounds for the V 4*001 

of Hesse' . nons of ... 6 1 largest shot Is j 0*080 

6 Pounders. Austria . . . 8*010 3*459 J 8 V. J 0*098 

. . ^ . Prussia , . . 3*000 3*400 TJie Ehynland foot U equal to l»2*3a English 

.... Saxony v . ^ 3*572 3*463 Inches. 

Theory of the inflammation of Powder.— ^ apt. Suensen, of the Danish 
artillery, has published a theory of the inflammation of gunpowder, of which, 
themgh be disclaims l^ing the author, it having been taught for a long time in the 
military schools of Denmark, he has been held responsible for it, and the subject 
has given rise tp much discussion on the Continent the following is the theory. 
iSie surfaces of the powder are inflamed successively, but in so short a time, tliat, 


T|ie Rhynland foot U oqual to 1*3*30 English 
inches. 
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with an ordinary charge, most of the grains of powder are iudamed before the bul« 
let makes any sensible ihovement; the complete combustioirof Uxe grains requires, 
on the contrary, a certain time, the duration of which depends on the size and the 
goodness of the grains, the intensity of the lire, and the quality of the surrounding 
air. These causes also exercise an influence on the number of grains inflamed. 


GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS. &c. 


TO THE 

MEMORANDUM. 

Horse Guards, Dec. 15, 1829. 

I’lie King liaving been pleased to permit 
the officers of the infantry, to wear a black 
waistbelt over the blue coat on, and off duty, 
and under the red coattce off duty, and hav- 
ing also been pleased to order, that the sash 
shall in future be worn upon occasions of 
duty only, over the blue great coat, or the 
red^coattee, — Lord Hill considers it neces- 
sary, in order to prevent misconception, to 
particularise the occasions on which the offi- 
cers shall wear the blue great coat, and red 
coattee, and those on which they shall be 
considered as being on or off duty. 

The blue great coat may be worn upon all 
duties off parade ; namely, drills, ball-prac- 
tice, working parties, fatigue duties, inspec- 
tions of barracks, hospitals, and articles of 
necessaries, at regimental Courts Martial, 
and Courts of Inquiry, and committees, or- 
derly duty, and in times of peace upon the 
march. Upon these occasions the sash will 
invariably worn. 

When the officer is not engaged in any 
duty, the great coat must be worn with the 
black waist-belt over it, and the sword, but 
without the sash. 

The red coattee will be worn on all pa- 
rades, with or without arms, at divine ser- 
vice, on guards and pickets, public field days, 
general inspections, futferal parties, general, 
district, and garrison Courts Martial and 
Courts of Inquiry. 

Upon these occasions the red coattee, and 
wliite cross belt, with the sash, to be always 
worn. 

Th^ red coattee and black waist-belt un- 
der it to be worn invariably at the mess, and 
in the evening, without sash. 

Upon no occasion is the officer to appear 
in barracks or quarters, whether in the blue 
great coat, or the red coattee, without his 
sword, as nothing esm be more unmilitary 
and objectionable than the practice of walk- 
ing about without it. 

A iiealed pattern of the waist-belt is de- 
posited at «}ie office of Military Boards, 21, 
Spritig- gardens, . 


ARMY. 

Field officers and other mounted officers 
may wear the suord suspended by slings to 
the waist, but not of such length as to suffer 
the sword to trail on the ground. 

The General (’ommanding-in- Chief takes 
this occasion to recall to the attention of ge- 
neral officers, and commanding offi(;ers of re- 
giments, of the distinctions laid down for the 
epaulettes of regiment officeis, and desires, 
wherever any variation is found to exist 
fjom the patterns deposited for regulation, 
tliat they may be at once prohibited. 

There will he no objection to the use of 
box epaulettes, provided they confonn in 
every other respect to the sealed patterns 

By command of the Right Hon, Gen. 
Lord Hill, Commanding-in-CUief, 

H. Tayloh, Adj.-Gen. 

(.IMRAl. ORDER. 

Horse Guards, Jan. 1, 1830. 

His Majesty having been pleased, by 
His Royal W' arrant, bearing dale 14th Nov. 
1829, to authorize certain alterations in the 
mode of discharging Soldiers, the General 
Commanding-in-Chief deems it proper to 
issue the following Orders to the Army in 
consequence, 

1. Non-commissioned officers or private 
soldiers are not to be discharged without the 
authority of the General (’ommanding-in- 
Chief, signified through the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral. 

2. Previously to any soldier being pro- 
posed for discharge on account of unfitness 
for service, the commanding officer of the 
corps is to make a full leport of the case' to 
the general officer, ^iinder whose orders he 
is stationed, that he may peisonally inspect 
the man, assisted 'by the superior meaical 
officer under his command ; and if his opi- 
nion coincide with that of the commanding 
officer and the regimental surgeon, he is 
to certify the same at the bottom of a return, 
which return is then to be transmitted direct 
to the Adjutant-General by the command- 
ing officer, for the pumose of being laid bor 
fore the General Cfomnianding-in-Chiof, 
whose instructions relative to the disposal of 
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the man will be commiuiicated to the com- 
manding olBcer., 

3. If the regiment be stationed in Ireland, 
the return is to be transmitted to the Deputy 
Adjutant-General in Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of being laid before the General Officer 
commanding the Forces in tliat part of the 
United Kingdom. 

4. liefore a soldier is henceforward per- 
mitted to leave the corps to which he be- 
longs, preparatory to his removal from the 
service under any circumstances whatever, 
whether of unfitness for duty, or at his own 
request, a regimental board must be assem- 
bled, to investigate, verify, and record, the 
following particulars, viz, : — 

1st. His services. 

2nd. Ills disability. 

3rd. His (‘haracter. 

4t]i. His accounts and claims, 
according to the mode prescribed in the re- 
gulations annexed to llis Majesty’s warrant 
before-mentioned. — I’lie Hoard is to be com- 
posed of three officers, viz. the major of the 
regiment, or the second in command, as pre- 
sident, and two captains as members. 

5. From the proceedings of this Hoard, 
the discharge of the soldier is to be filled up, 
and wlieii signed by tlie president, and coun- 
tersigned by the commanding offii'cr, is in 
every case to be transraitteil, together with a 
duplicate of the proceedings of the Hoard, to 
the Adjutant-! I eneral. 

(). Kvery soldier, on being finally dis- 
charged, is to be furnished with a parchment 
certificate, which must be confirmed in the 
Adjut.int-Generars department, before it is 
delivered to the man. 

7. When soldiers are sent home from 
foreign stations. for the purpose of being dis- 
clrdrg(*d, the general or other officer com- 
inaniJiiig will take care, that tlie medical 
stalf officers have had full opportunity of in- 
vestigating tlie cases, before the men are 
permitted to embark, lie will also take care 
that the same course, with regard to the pre- 
vious assembling of a regimental board, and 
the preparation of the prescribed documents, 
be pursued, and that the several discharps, 
parchment certificates, and duplicates of the 
proceedings of the Hoard^be forwarded, care- 
lully sealed up, to the commandant of the 
invalid dep6t at Chatham, which place is 
the destination of all invalids returning from 
foreign stitions. 

8. The serious evils which have resulted 
to the public, as well as to individuals, from 
the very careless and incorrect manner in 
which the regimental records have been 
kept, and discharges filled up, having been 
fully ascertained and placed beyond ques- 
tion, by the investigations recently insti- 
tuted, and now in course of progress, 


throughout the whole army, the General 
Commanding-in -chief feels it , incumbent 
upon him to reqijyire officers in command, 
and all others concerned, to give the strictest 
attention to the preparation of the documents 
now required, for the accuracy of which in 
every respect they will be held personally 
responsible ; and Lord Hill tnists that there 
will be no occasion or opportunity, in future, 
for recurrence to measures which are p.\iu- 
ful to his feelings, in proportion, as they 
expose the misconduct of individuals, and 
reflect discredit upon the army at large. 

9. In cases where soldiers serving on 
foreign stations may be desirous of being 
discharged on the spot, the general or other 
officer commanding shall, if he see fit, for- 
ward their applications to the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, together with all the prescrilicd do- 
cuments, in the same manner as if the men 
were on their way home, on the receipt of 
which documents the pleasure of the Gene- 
ral Commanding-in-chief will be signified* 

10. W ith regard to soldiers who may be 
allowed, under certain conditions and limi- 
tations, to obtain their discharges at their 
own reejuest, the General Commanding-in- 
chief desires that commanding officers, in re- 
commending individuals for this indulgence, 
will be careful always to give the preference 
to men according to the goodness of their 
character; a course which, if steadily pur- 
sued, cannot fail to operate as a strong in- 
ducement to good conduct. 

11. In the cases of soldiers who are pre- 
pared to pay the regulated compensation for 
their discharge, the mode of application now 
in use may be continued ; but in the eases 
of men with length of service giving them a 
claim to pension on that account, who may 
be desirous of obtaining free discharges, with 
or without gratuity, commanding officers 
will allow a period of thirty days to inter- 
vene between the receipt of the soldier’s ap- 
plication, and its transmission to the Adju-, 
tant-General, in order to aflPord the man 
sufficient time to reconsider the step he is 
about to take, and to withdraw his request, 
if, on mature deliberation, it shall appear to 
him imprudent or unadvisable* It will also 
be the duty of the commanding officer to 
assist the man with the best information 
and advice in his power on so important a 
poin^, and it is presumed that every com- 
manding officer will discharge this duty 
with the utmost alacrity, and in the most 
conscientious manner* 

12. His Majesty having been graciously 
pleased to authorize the General Command- 
iiig-in-chief to exercise his discretion lui to 
the extent, to which this indulgence iato be 
granted. Lord Hill will be inclined to give 
it the utmost limits which may appear to 
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him consistent with a due regard to the wel* 
fare of the sebrice at large, and the particu- 
lar circumstahees and si^ation of tlie corps, 
from which the applications are made : and 
Cfimmaadiiig o^Sms are to ]E«ep a record, 
according to the order of date, oi all appH« 
cadons whi<di may be made to them for dis- 
cltargeSy stating distinctly and fully in each 
the ^aracter and claims of the individual ; 
a copy of which record shall be transmitted 
to the Adjutant- General at the termination 
of each half year, for the information and 
guidance of the General Commanding-in- 
chief, with reference to any applications 
which may be addressed direct to head- 
quarters. 


The General Cdmmandmg-in-clitef Uiiukfr 
it unnecessary fartlier to enlarge the present, 
orders, especially as the instructions issued 
from the War OfKce, touching the hnanciai 
bearings of the measure in question, are m 
detailed ; and his Lordship retires a dili- 
gent perusal or these instructions, and a 
strict observance of them, from officers in 
command, and from all others in any way 
connected with the interior economy and 
discipline of regiments. 

By command of the Bight I lonourable 
The General Commanding-in -Chief, 
H. Tavlou, Adjt.-Gen. 

For conditions under which discharges 
may be obtained, see page 112, No. 18. 


CHANGES IN THE STATIONS OF CORPS 


62d Fool , . from 

73d Ditto . * from 

74th Ditto . • from 

96th Foot , . from 


SINCE OUR LAST. 

Limerick 

Gibraltar 

Bermuda (on arrival) |. 
Malta ...... 


to Chatham, for India, 

to Malta, 

to Cork, 

to Corfu. 


The Depot of the 98th is about to be withdrawn from the Irish establishment. 
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ARRIVALS AND SAILINGS. 

December 20. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. 
Stvfim-VcMivl, Echo, Lieut. Bissett. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Barracouta, 
Licat. R. B. James, for the West Indies, and II. 
M. P. 0{M>ssam, Uent. T. Hannani, for St* Do- 
mingo* 

21. Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Ariadne, 
(28) Capt. Marryntt, C.B. 

22. Pout.smouth.-wH. M. S. Volage, went 
oat of Harbour and anchored at Spithead. 

Sheernicss. — S ailed H. M. S. Alligator, (28) 
Capt, C. P. Yorke. 

Plymouth.— Sailed H. M. S. Pylades, (18) 
Com, P. D. Hay, 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Marlborough, 
J. Bull, from Lisbon. 

23. Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Bspiegle, 

(W) CiHn. R. ElUoit, from the West Indies. Sailed 
H. M. C. Bramble, Lieut. Haswcll. S. 

Ariadne Capt. F. Marryatt, C.B. taken into Ha- 
moase, to refit. 

.Portsmouth. — H. M, S. Alacrity, (lo) Com. 
JF» Nias, taken into harbour to pay off. 

ti. PquTSMOUTH. — H. M. 8. Galatea, (42) 
taken into harbour to refit. 

Sfi. Falmouth.— S ailed H. M. P. Marlbo- 
toagh, J. Bull, for Lisbon. 

m, PoRTSiioctTH.— Saikd H* M. S. Volage, 


(28) Capt.lx)rd Colchester, for the South Ameri- 
can Station. Arrived H. M. C. Sylvia, Lient. 
Morgan . 

Shebrness. — A rrived H. M. C. Basilisk, 
Lieut. B. Watts. ^ 

27. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Snipe, 
Lieut. Purcell. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Bramble, 
Lient. Has well. 

28. Plymouth, — Sailed H. M. S. Bspeigle, 
(18) Com. 11. Elliott. 

29. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Higti- 
flyer. SailKl the Supply, Transport. 

Plymouth.— H. M. S. Hyacinth, (18) Com. 
R. M. Jackson, leftHamoaEe and anchored in the 
Sound. 

30. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Snipe, 
Lieut. Purcell. ' 

31. Portsmouth.— Arrived H. M. S. Espei- 
glc, (18) Com. R, Klliott, and proceeded into 
harbour to pay off. 

Falmouth.— Arrived H. M. C. Bramble, 
Lieut. Haswell, and H. M. P, Lord Melville, J. 
Purse, from Buenos Ayres. Sailed 12th October, 
and from Monte Video on ITth October. 

January 1,1830. Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. 
Bramble, Lieut, Haswell, for Lisbon. 

2. Plymouth.— S ailed H. M. S. Britonwrt, 
(10) Cora. Johnson. 
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Falkoutii. — Arrived M* F. Spiiyox, 
Lieut. PaHsiiigham, from Brazil. I^eft Pernam- 
buro on IBth September. Babia on 25th Septem- 
ber, and Rio on 27th October. 

Shkkr}4f.S 8. — Sailed H. M. Basilisk, Lieut. 
R. Watts. 

d. Plymouth.— Saik^d H. M. S. Royalist, 
(10) Lieut. Nas1),^aiid Leveret, Lieut. Worth. 

4. Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Swallow, 
Lieut. Baldoek, from CJirthageiia. Sai!e<i Bth 
November; Jamaica, 17lli; ami Cnwked Inland, 
2(Kh. 

5. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Raven, 
Sailed the Countess of llarcourt, Transport, 
Lieut . Poad, and Kaines, Tiansport, Lieut. Bnrd- 
wood. 

0. PouTsMOUTii. — Arrived II. M. C. Iligh- 
fl>er. 

Falmoittii, — A rrived II. M. P. Renard, Lieut. 
Diinsiotd, fioni the Meditcnanean. Lett Cibral- 
tar on Tith, and ('adiz on 14th i)ett*mlier. 

SiiLKiiNi. ss.- Arrived 11. M. C. Industry. 

7. Fm.mou’i II. — Aiiived 11. M- P. Sandwich, 
A. Sehnjler, from Lisbon, 

H. 1*()rtsmuuth. — Airivod H. M. S. Java, 
(’aj)t. ('arroll, C.ll. from the East Indies. 
Left Ti incoir.alee on 7th August, ami Madra.s on 
l/)th. Arrived the Lord William Bentinck, Tran- 
sport, T lent. (Irigg, from llio Mediterranean. 
Left Malta on iHth Novembei, and Gibraltar 10th 
December. Sailed 11. M. ('. Raven, ami U. M. 

Aikw, Limif. Thrackstoiu'. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Hyacinth, (18) 
Com. R. M. Jackson, for the West India Station. 

FALMourii, — Sailed Bf. M. P. Duke of Vurk, 
Lieut. Jl. Snell, foi the Mediterranean. 

Snr,KRNE.ss. — Arrived H. M. C. Swan, Lieut. 
Goldie. 

9. F\r, MOUTH. — Sailed 11. M. P. Camden, J. 
Tilly, tor Halifax and Beiinnda, and H. RL P. 
Rfagnet, J. Porteons, for Lislnni. 

10. J’oin smoutii. — Arrived II. RI. C. Snipo, 
Lieut. Purcell. Sailed H. M. C. Arrow, Lieut. 
Thrackslone, and Sparrow, Lieut. Motfatt. 

11. Fai, MOUTH. — S ailed H. AI. P. Lady WeL 
iington, Lieut. W. Lugg, foi Jamaica. 

12. Plymouth. — Arrived 11. M. S. Royalist, 
(10), fiieat. Nash. 

13. Plymouth.— Sailed II. M. S. Royalist, 
(10), Lieut. Nash. 

Ports vouTH. — Sailed H. Rf. C. Cracker, 
Lieut. Rocfiel. 

Sii jcitKN ESS. Arrived 11. Rf. C. Industry. 

Sailed H, Rf, C. Swan* Lieut. Goldie. 

14. Portsmouth —Sailed H. M. C. Sylvia, 
Lieut. Morgan. 

SiiEKKNESs. — Sailed H. RlC C, Industry. Ar- 
rived H. Rf. C. Antelope, Lieut. Loveless. 

16. Plymouth. — Sailed U. Rf. C. Starling, 
Lient. Harrison. 

17. Sh KERNELS. — A rrived H. M. C. Hope, 
Lieut. Newton. 


MISCELLANEOrS. 

Ottf present register records the return of Rear- 
Admiral W, H. Gage, in hisMiOesty’s Ship Java, 


from the East Indies, hi^vlng been ttneoeoded in 
the command of that station by Blear-Admitad JSlr 
Edward Owen, K.C.B. in his Midesty's 8h||^ 
Southampton. Admiral Gage left 
the Java, in the beginning of 1820; nod Wat pre- 
ceded in that command by Vice-Admiral the llela» 
Sir H. Blackwood, Bart. K.C.B. Admirtl Oligir 
struck his flag on the 9th ult. and (he Java pra> 
ceeded into Portsmouth harbour to be paid ogT. 

By the return of the Java, we learn that Shr 
Edward Parry left the Cape of Good Hope for 
Port Stevens, in Australia, on the 24th of Oct. 
last. The Chanticleer, Capt. Forster, was about 
to leave the Cape for St. Helena, at the same 
time. 

His Majesty's Ship Volage, Capt, Lord Ctd- 
chester, sailed from Portsmouth to join the South 
American station, on the 26th Dec. 

His Rlajedy’s Sloop Alacrity, Commander 
Nias, was paid off at Portsmouth on the 6th Jan. 
The Alacrity has been einplo}ed three years on 
the Mediterranean station. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Esplegle, Commander R. 
Elliott, lately returned from tbe West Indies, was 
paid off at Portsmouth on the 15th Jan. The- 
Esplegle w'as taken out to the West Indies by 
Commander H. A. Yates, in the early part of 
1826, and has since continued on that station. 

His Majesty’s Ship Winchester, fitting at Chat- 
ham for the West India station, received her 
powder on board at Gillingham, on the Ist of Jan. 
and is on her way to Portsmouth, where she will 
receive the flag of Vice-Admiral E. O.Ctfipoya, 
and proceed to lier destination. 

His Majesty’s SUmp Hyacinth, Commander 
R. M. Jackson, sailed from Plymouth on the Sth* 
of Jan. for the West India station. 

By recent accounts from the West Indies, we 
hear that H. Rf. S. Blossom, Commander R, 
Owen, arrived at Nassau on tbe 10th’ of Nov. 
Sir James Camiiehael Smyth, Governor of fbo 
Bahamas, took his passage iu the Blossom for 
New Providence. 

His Majesty’s Ship Worcester, a fine frigate 
pierced for 52 guns, was launched from DeptfoitP 
Dock-yard on the 20tli of Dec. last. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Reindeer, was commis- 
sioned at Plymouth by Lieut. H. P. Dlckeo, ow 
the Ist of Jan. for the Packet service. 

It is fully expected that a partial naval promo. « 
lion will take place on tbe approaching 23d of' 
April. It is also expected that the long agitEtod^ 
measure, anthoiiKing the sale of the coiniiiis8ions<' 
of Post Cai>laius, and ('ommanders of his Majes- 
ty’s Fleet, will be onlcrcd in the course of the* 
ensuing Session. It is said to have already re-' 
ceived the consent of the Privy Council. A re- 
tired list of commissioned officers to an extensitw 
nninbej^ is also spoken of. 

A minute and elaborate survey of the river 
Thames is about to be commenced by CommaMfer 
F. Bullock, who has been lately appointed to tfaiS' 
duty by the Admiralty. This officer commanded 
the Snap Surveying Vessel, on tbe coast of New- 
foundland, not very long ago; where he waa» 
employed for some years, and did not retam tm- 
til he had completed the charts of the dangenmnn 
and rocky eastern shore eff that island. Die pm* 
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»ent survey of the Thjimee, it ii expected, will 
extend from above London Bridge, and will in- 
elude the chanriela at the entrance of the river as 
far a» the North Foreland. Some interesting ob- 
servations connected with the removal of the Lon- 
don old Bridge, are expected to result from this 
survey. 

We congratulate our naval friends on some re- 
cent salutary measures ordered by the Admiralty, 
respecting the mamilng of his Majesty's ships. 
Amongst these is the system of widow’s men being 
totally abolished, A triOing reduction in the com- 
plement of seamen for each class of ships has also 
been ordered, which is in most part compensated 
for by the addition of Marines. The usual num- 
ber of seamen employed during the last year is to 
be preserved, by whieh means the Admiralty >vill 
have it in their power to keep more ships in com- 
mission, thereby employing more officers, and a 
trifling increase in their complements may be 
easily effected in case of any future emergency. 
We hope this measure will lessen the ravages of 
dry rot amongst the ships in ordinary, li^ season- 
ing them well at sea. 

A process, of a very interesting nature, is about 
to be commenced by Mr. Lloyd, for ascertaining 
the mean height of the river 'lliatnes at London 
Bridge, above that of the sea at Slieeriiess. The 
method of determining it will be by means of the 
level, and the absolute height will be obtained by 
successive stations along the high road between 
the two places. The result of this is expected to 
afford some curious particulars illustrative of re- 
moving the old bridge. Mr. Lloyd lias lately 
achieved a splendid undertaking of this nature, in 
carrying a chain of these observations across the 
Isthmus of Panama ; and thereby measuring ihe 
absolute comparative level of tlie Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans, a fact which had long been ilesired 
for our acquaintance with the piiysical form.itioii 
of America, and one which had bei'ii a subject of 
jnucli speculation. Mr. Lloyd’s experience in 
such a process, under the difficulties necessarily 
attendant on a rocky, mountainous country, with 
a vertical sun, has no doubt fully qualified him 
for tlie performance of the ta.sk with the advan- 
tages he will command in his own. 

His Majesty’s Ship Galatea, refitting at Ports- 
mouth, is expected - to convey Commissioner 
Briggs to Malta. 

The following commissioned officers have been 
lately admitted to pursue their studies at the 
Royal Naval College Capt. Hon. W. Wellesley, 
Commander J. Hindinarsh, lieutenants A. M. 
Atkinson, G. Elterby, F. Bedwell, A. Miles, 

The crew of H. M. S. Kspiegle have presented 
their late Commander C. II. Driiikwater, with a 
Bword and pair ol epaulettes, in testimony of their 
esteem for him whilst serving under lys com- 
mand : a circumstance both gratifying to the feel- 
ings of this officer, and creditable to Uie character 
of his crew. 

It has long been contemplated to employ steam 
navigation for the conveyance of foreign mails. 


H. M. Steam-Vessqj Meteor, Ueut. W, H. Sy- 
mons, is to proceed to the Mediterranean on ihi 
service. 

A report has reached us of the loss of H. M. S. 
Pelorus (18), Commander M. Quin, in the Mediter- 
ranean ; which, although no official accounts have 
been received of it, we arc apprehensive is well 
founded. 


PROMOTIONS. 

CAPTAINS. 

Hayes, G. 

Paget, C. 

Tozer, A. 

comma NDbnS. 

Blake, J. P. 
llotelei, J. H. 

Liickraft, A. 

Russel, R. 

IJEUTKNANTS. 

Carey, Hon. P. P. 

St. Vincent King, G. 

APPOINTMENTS. 


Bayfield, H. W, 

Hussar, Siipeinumeiary. 

Best, Hon. T. 

Williain and Mary Vaelit. 

Bullock, F. 

Survey of Thames, 

Liickraft, A. 

Cainelion. 

Russell, Ix>rd E. 

Wolfe. 

Watling, J. W- 

Hyjierion. 

bll-UTLNANJS. 

Collins, P. 

Hussai, Supernumrrnry. 

Corbett, K. 

Ariadne. 

Darby, A. 

'Hyperion. 

Dawson, W. (a) 

Royal (»eorge. 

DicKeii, H. P. 

Reindeei . 

Fowke, T. T. 

(•anges. 

Hall, H. 

Rainillies. 

Stewart, J. 

Hyfierioii. 

Turner, J. H. 

Galatea. 


M ASIEHS. 

Hale, F. 

Kmiiliis. 

Holloway, T. 

Galatea. 

Parsons, G. 

NoiTii Slai. 

Wilson, R. 

Childers. 

Yule, J. 

Pike. 


&URC.EONS. 

Dunn, T. 

Bui'ltam. 

M‘Ghie, J. 

Ditto. 

Kelaall, H. 

Wai spite. 

Smith, E. A. 

Karhain. 

Scott, R, 

North Star. 

ASfelSTANT-SimCEONS. 

Blythe, A. 

f Chatham Division of 

\ Muiines. 

Botbwell, W. 

Barham. 

narrower, Dr. R. 

I> St. Vincent. 

M'Donald, W. B. 

Pylades. 

M'Mahon, H. W. 

Royal Charlotte. 

Stevens, J. 

Reindeer. 

Toms, P. 

Barham. 

MARINES.— CAPTAIN. 

Burton, A. 

Winchester. 
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SH KERN ESS ANI> NORTH SEA STATION. 
Vu'o-Adin. Hon. Sir H. Blackwood, Bt. K.C.B. 



or NS 

Allig.itor . 

... 28 

B.idger 

. . . 10 

Basilisk. ( utler 

Childers . 

. . . 18 

Dom-gal . 

. . . 78 

Marti.il 

. . . 12 

Prince Regent . . 120 

Sully, e. . 

. . . 10 

Swan, . 

. . . 10 

Tal iveia . 

. . . 71 

Sail 10 

Guns 31)0 

Arrow, c. 

. 1 

(hacker, e. 

... 1 

Galatea . 

. . . 42 

Ganges . 

... 84 

Sp.inow, c. 

. . 10 

Sylvia, e. 

... 1 

Nicloiy . 

. , .104 

Sail 7 

Guns 243 

Ari.iduc . 

... 28 

Biamhie,!'. 

. . . 1 

Bi ilomart 

. . . 10 

Di.spatch . 

. . . 18 

Diuui . . 

... 40 

Kent . . 

... 78 

Si. Vliicint 

. . . 120 

1 iidautUed 

... 40 

V igilaiit . 

... 12 

Sail 0 

Guns 35U 

Nimrod . 

... 20 

(irestes . 

... IS 

Pearl . . 

... 20 

Pike . . 

... 12 

Pylades . 

... IS 

Semirainis 

... 24 

Trinculo . 

... IS 


rOMMANtJKRS. 

C. P. ^ orkc . . 
R. P. Rowley . . 

Lieut. W. B, Watfs 
R. Deans . . . 
Su J. Hrenton . . 
U. R. M'Kirdy . 
Hon. O. Ponlelt . 
Ll. W. Uaherwood 
U. J. Ooldey, (a) . 
H. Pigot . . . 


Leith, (’miser. 

Norc. Cruiser. 

Sheerness. Refitting, 2fifh December, 
Pitting at Cliatlnm. 

Slieerncss. (Juard-ship. 

Nore. 

Chatham. Flao-siiii*. 

Noie. Cruiser. 

N<»re. Cruiser. 

Sbeerness Guard ship- 


PORTSMOITTH STATION. 
Adm. Hon. Sir R. Stopfonl, K.C.B. 


Ll. E. Tliraekston 
l.t. J. P. Roepel 

C. Napier, c.n. 

J, Hajes, o.u. . 
Lt. J. MolTat . 
Lt. .1. Moig.tn . 
Hon. G, Elliott 


Pbitsiiionth. (bruiser. 

Porlsiiiouth. (h’liiser. 

{ 1th l)eceinl>er, from West Indlca, at Poii- 
intmih. In harbour, refitting. 

PortHinoulh. Guirihship. 

Portsmouth. Cruiser. 

Ihutsinoulli. Cruiser. 

Portsmouth. Flau-shm*. 


PLYMOUTH STATION. 

Adin. Riglil Hon. William Earl of Norlhesk, G.C.B. 

F Marrvat e ii /*21.st December, arrived at Plymouth, ft-oni Ma 

\ deira. Refilling. 

Lt. W. ll. Hasiwell . Plymouth. Cruiser. 

E. J. Jolinsoii . . . 2d January, sailed for West Indies. 

W. B. Bowyer . . Plymouth. Cruiser. 

G. W. Hamillon . . PI>mouth. P’ittiiig. 

J. F. Devonshire . . Plymouth. (iuai(I-.ship. 

E. Hawkci .... Plymouth. P’l.Afj-sjiir. • 

A. W. J. (Gilford c.b. / PlynioutU, 22d November, Left 

* \ Madeira on dth December, 

Lt, R. Loney . . . Plymouth. Cruiser. 


IRISH STATION. 

Rcar-Adin. Hon, Sir Charles Paget, Kt. K.C.H. 


S. Radford . . 

J, Reynolds 
C. C. Blake . 
Lt. J, (I. Wigley 
P. 1). H. Hay . 
M. F. F, Berkeley 


IS . S. Price Irish Station. 


Cork. Cniiser. 

Cork. •St. George’s Channel. 
Coast of Ireland. Cruising. 
Cork. Cruiser. 

St. George’s Channel. Cniising. 
Cork. FnAo-BHip. 


Hail 7 Guns 130 

' U. S. JounN. No. 13 . Jan. 1830. 
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MEDITERRANEAN STATION. 
Vice-Adm. Sir P. Malcolm, K.C.B* 


SHIPS. 



GUNS. 

GOUMANDEnS. 


i^tna . 



Bomb 

R. Ingram . . . 

Ionian Islands. 

Asia . . 



. 84 

W. J. H. Johnstone 

November, jEgina. Flag-ship. 

JBlonde • 



. 40 

£. Lyons . . . 

November, Constantinople. 

Britannia 



. 120 

G. Burdett . . . 

f Left Plymouth, 23d September. 18lli Novein- 
\ ber, Malta. 

Camelion 

, 


. 10 . 

A. Luckraft . . . 

November, Vonrla. 

Cordelia . 



. 10 

C. E. W. Boyle . 

November, Malta, from Marseilles. 

Dartmouth 



. 42 . 

T. Fellowes . . * 

December, Gibraltar. 7th December, Cadiz. 

Erubus , 



Bomb 

1*. Broke . » . 

November, Malta. 

Favourite 



. 18 . 

J. Harrison . . . 

Novembci, Vonrla. 

Ferret . . 



. 10 . 

T. Hastings . . . 

Octobei, v'orfM ' • ’ ■' f f. 

Gloucester 



. 74' . 

H. Stuart . . . 

/•20ih in'-, r,. - . Miionth. 23d September, 

\ at M.iiu. ■ M-niher, /Egina. 

Infernal . 



Bomb . 

B- Popliam . . . 

October- Alexiiiidi u, tiom Smyrna. 

Isis . . . 



. 50 . 

Sir T. Staines . . 

/■26th September, jl-ignia. 16th October, at 
\ Alexandria. 18th Novembci, at Malta, 

Madagascar 



. 46 . 

Hon. Sir R. C. Spencer 

/■20th September, Malta, Zante. 18th No- 
vember, M al ta. 

^24th Septembei, left Portsmouth. 2l8t Octo- 

Melville . 



. T4 . 

A. W. Schomberg . 

J ber, at Malta. 16th November, sailed fior 
( Na[>oli di Komania. 

Meteor 



Bomb . 

D. Hope 

f Septembei, Ionian islands. 23d ('cuber, at 
\ VourlH. 

f September, Ionian Islands. 6th October, at 

Musquito . 

. 10 . 

G. Betitham . . . 



\ Corfu. November, at Vonrla. 

Ocean . . 



, 80 

P. Campbell . . • 

August, Tenedos. November, Malta. ^ 

Pelican . 



. 18 

F. 1). Hutcheson . . 

September, Ionian Islan'ls. November, Corfu, 

Peiorus , 



. 18 . 

M. Quin 

f August, Algiers. Tunis. September 10th, 
\ Malta. 28lh October, Vonrla. 
f Ist September, left Portsmouth, for Gibraltar, 
^ 23d September, at Malta. At Vourla, in No- 

^ vember. 

f Sailed, from Cork, Ist November. 23d No- 




Philomel . 

Procris . 

. 10 . 

. 10 . 

€. Graham .... 

Sir T. Pasley, Bt. . 



\ vember, Cadiz 

f 26tb November, left Portsmouth, for Gibraltar. 

Rapid . . 


C. H, Swinburne . . 



. 10 . 

> Plymouth, 27th. 

Rattlesnake 



. 28 . 

Hon, C. 0. Bridgeman 

20ib September, Ionian Islands. October, Corfu. 

Revenge . 



. 76 . 

N, Thompson . . . 

r Aegust, Tenedos. Archipelago. 18th Novem- 
\ ber, Malta. 

Rifleman . 



. 18 . 

F.T. Michell . . . 

N ovember, Constantinople. 

Sam a rang 



. 28 . 

W. F. MarUn . . . 

f Alexandria, October. Voiala. November, 
C Arc]u|>elugo. 

Sparliate » 



, 76 . 

F. Warren . , , . 

August, Tenedos. 18th November, at Malta. 

Wasp . . 



. 18 . 

T, E. Hoste .... 

September, Egina. October, at Salouica. 

Weaale . 



. 10 . 

C. Basden .... 

Malta. 

Wellesley 



. 74 . 

F. L. Maitland . . 

/ October, at Vourla. 15th November, at Smyr- 
\ na. 18th November, at Vourla. 

Windsor Castle 

. 76 . 

Hon. D. P. Bouverif 

f 2lBt October, at Voutla. November, Smyrna. 
\ 18th November, at Vourla. 

Wolf . . 

• 


. 18 . 

11. Russell .... 

28th October, Egina. 

Sail 33 

Guns 1162 

Bombs 4 






AFRICAN STATION. 





Commodore F. A. Collier, C.B. 






r3d September, sailed, from Gibraltar. 11th 

AthoU . 

• 

■ 

. 23 . 

A. Gordon . I 

< September, at Teneriffe. 21 h October, at 
1 Sierra Leone. 

Clinker . 



. 12 . 

G. W. Matson . 

Fernando Po. 

Medina . 



. 20 . 

E. Webb . . 

3d October, at St. Helena. 

Plimiper . 



. 12 

J. M. Green 

September, Sierra eone. Fernando Po. 

Primrose . 



. 18 

T. S. Grlflinhooffe 

August, Ascension. November, Sierra Leone. 

Sybillc . 



. 48 . 

F. A. Collier, g. b 

J Fernando Po. Whydah. Prince's Island. 




\ October, St. Helena. Flag-ship. 


Bail 0 Ouni 138 
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sHirs. 


Fal<‘ 0 !) 

Juisi'lll' 

Maidstone 

Tweed 
Mail 0 


Pandora . . . 

Satellite . . . 

Southampton . 

Success . . . 


Zebra . , 
Sail 8 


Bnihatn . . 
Faii-y . . . 
Firefly . . 

Crasshopper 

H:n py . . 

Hyacinth . . 

Ichius . . . 

Magnificent . 

Mersey . , 


Ranger . . 

Siiuiinon . . 
Bkipjark . . 
Sianey . . 

Spttrruwhawk 

Speedwell . 
Victor . . 



CAPE OF GOOD 

HOPE STATION- 


Commodore C. M 

. Schomberg, C.B. 

G U NS. 

COMMANDJiR.S. 


, *28 . 

C. H. Freemanlle 

1st October, at Port Jackson. 
r25th July, sailed, from St. Helena, for Aseen- 
•j sion. St. Helena, 1st September. Cape, 
t 25th October. 

. 10 . 

H.F. Oreville . . 

. 10 . 

H. G. Colpovs 

/ July, at Mauritius. Seychelles. 26fh Septem- 
\ her, Mauritius. 

. IS - 

J. Lyons .... 

Mauritius. 

. 42 . 

C. M. Schombei^, c.u. 

/ 25lh July, at Mauritius. October, at Mauritius. 
V FnAG-aiiii*. 

. 28 . 

/lit. Hon, Lord n.J.S. 

I September, sailed, from Cape, for Mauritius. 

\ Chm chill ... 

} Madagascar . 

ISO 




EAST INDIA STATION. 


Bear-Adm. Sit E. W. 

C. R. Owen, K.C.B. 

IH . 

A. A. Sandil.iruis . . 

Trincoinalce, September. 

28 . 

J. \V. Mouiagiic . - 

AugusV, TrincoiUdlee. 

18 . 

J. K. G. Colpoys . . 

July, Madras. 15th August, Madi.is. 

18 . 

Hon. J. P’. Got don . 

f May, at Malacca. 4th June, at Batavia. Java- 
L Sailed, 25th August, Trincomalee. 

. 18 . 

J. M. L.a\v.s .... 

28th June, left Sydney, for Madras. 

52 . 

1*. l''ibhet .... 

Fi.ag-ship. 7th August, at Trincomalee. 

28 . 

W. C. Jervoise . . 

r 15th June, airived, at Sydney. Ist October, 
A sailed, for Madras. 

18 . 

11. T»ridham .... 

f 26lh July, left Rio Janeiro. Cape, in Septein- 
\ her. Sailed, 18th November, for India. 

lOH 




WEST INDIA STATION. 


Vice. Adm. Hon. 

(’. E. Fleeming. 



1 July, at Barbadoes. Amust, af Vera Cruz, 

18 . 

H. S. Nixon . . . 

< fiom Jamaica. lOth November, sailed, foi 
(. Havana. 

50 , 

Sir J. Louis, Bt. . , 

Flag-shii*. 22(1 September, Cmaeoa. • 

10 . 

F. Blair 

) August, at Port Royal. 25th September, at St, 

c Jago de Cuba. 

.1 . 

Lt. E. Hollana . . 

Coast of Cuba. Bahamas. 

18 . 

C. Dfc;ire .... 

5 August, at Curavoa. 2l8t September, at Poit 
i Koyal. 

10 . 

J. F. D, Larcoui . . 

5 Jamaica. August, at Curavoa. October, at 
t Port Royal, li-om St. Jago. 

18 . 

R. M. Jackson , . 

I 8th Jannary, 1836, sailed, from Plymouth, for 

V West Indies. 

10 . 

D. Mayne .... 

July, at Curavoa. August, at Port Royal. 


H. Smith (a) . . . 

Port Royal. Gnard-shifi. 

26 . 

G. W. C. Courtenay . 

5 September, La Guayra. At Barbadoes, from* 
t Dernerara, October 24th. 

3 . 

Lt. J. Simpson (c) . 

New Providence. 

3 . 

Lt. Jf. Cole . . . 

August, Bahamas. 

3 . 

Lieut. J. Sherer . . 

August, Bahamas. 

5 . 

Lt. J. B. B. M‘Hardy 

Cuba. November, Jamaica. 

5 . 

, Lt. W. S. Tullock . 

August, Bahamas. 

28 . 

W. Walpole . . . 

^ July, at Havana. September, Bermuda. Ja- 
(. luaica. November, at Cuba. 


B. Clement . . . 
Lt. J. Rftchc , . 

C. Parker (c) . . 


Lt. J. Hookey . . 
B. Keane . . . 


t August, at Curavoa. Ist September, Havana, 
t October 6tU, Bermuda. 

Bahama Islands. Cruitung. 

< August, at Curavoa. Jamaica. Nassau, In S«p- 

< temher. 

! ‘J9th October, sailed, from Portsmouth. &ib. 
December, at Madeira, on way to West 
Indies. 

(laliamas. Jamaica, in September. 

J August, Isla Verde, from Jamaica. September, 
^ at Havana. October, si Jamaica. 
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NORTH AMERICAN STATION. 
Rear-Adm. Sir Charles Ogle, Bt. 


SHIPS. 


OlJttS. COM V ^NDKR.S. 






( llth August, at Halifax, from Fernando Po 
) At Quebec, mil Septembei. Oetob. r, at St. 

Champion 


18 

. 0. Scott 




L John’s. Halifax, U»th October. 

Columbine 


18 

.1. Townsherid . . . 

September, Quebec. I5th October, at Halifax- 

Hussar 

Manly 

• • 

46 

E. Boxer .... 

Lt. 11. W. Bishop 

\ Fi.AO-SHir. September, at Quebeo. 15th (>e 
f toiler, at Halifax. 

S Octobei, Ncwfoiindland, from Liibiador. lOtIv 


12 

18 

^ October, Halifax. 

iSth September, Halifax. 22d September, St. 


J. G. Dewar . . . 

IJose . . 


) John’s. 12th October, Halifax. 

Tyne . . 


28 

Sir R. Grant . . . 

Newfoundland, 2.5th October, Halifax. 

Sail 0 

Ctuus 

140 






SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. 




Ilear-Adm. T. 

Bakei , C.B. 

Alert . . 


. 18 

. S, Bill "ess .... 

12lh July, at Luna, from Guay.iqviil. 

Algerine . 


. 10 

, C. T.albot .... 

f I5th October, sailed, for Rio Janeiro, fiom 
< PoitsnioiUh. 

Cadmus . 


10 

c* M. i'* r», mi -li. LLily, at llio. lOtii September, Buenos Ayres. 

Eden . . 


. 26 

. .W. F. W. Owen . . 

5 September, at St. Helena. October, Siena 
i Ix’one. Sailed, for Rio Janeiro. 

Forte , . 


. 44 

. J. Coxian, (Mi. . . 

July, at Lima, fiom Guayaquil. Callao. 

Ueroti . . 

. . 

. 18 

. J. A. Duutze . . . 

Jul\, .it Hay. August, at Valparaiso. 





r2l»t September, sailed, fiotii Flynionth. 2d 

Lightning 


. 18 

. T. DickiuMin . . , 

October, Madeiia. 5tli Octobei, Saula Crn/. 

( Sailed, for Bio. 

Sapphire . 


28 

. H. Dundas .... 

June, Callao. July, Guayaquil. Pan’iina, in 

1 August. 

Seringapatam . 

46 

u . x*r Air 11 , / . ( 30tli July, ai Madeira, from Biest. 22d Sep 

. Hoii.W. \Valdegrave(a) ^ . x. ^ w i 

^ f tember, Hio Janeiro. 

* 




r 14lh August, at Rio. September, at Buenos 

Thetis , . 


. 40 

. A. P. Bingham . . 

^ Ayres. 27th September, sailed, for Valpu- 
A raiso. 

Tribune . 


, 42 

. J. Wilson .... 

July, River Plata. 

Volage 


. 28 

. Lord Colcliestei . . 

i26tli December, sailed, from Portsmouth, fm 
t lUo Janeiro. 

Warspite . 


. 76 

. W. H. Shirreff . . 

Flao-ship. llio Janeiro, August. 

Sail 13 

Guns 

410 





COAST BLOCKADE AND PACKET SERVICE. 

KaTnillios 


74 

. H. Pigot 

Downs Station. 

Hyperion 


42 

. W. J. Miiigaye . , 

Newhaven. 

Astrea 

• • 

6 

. W. King .... 

Falmouth. Packets. 

Sail 3 

Guns 

122 






SHIPS ON PARTICULAR SERVICE. ' 

Briton . 

• • 

. 46 

, Hon, W, Gordon 

526 th October, sailed, from Portsmouth, for 
1 South Ameiica. 

Chanticleer 


. 2 

. H. Foster (b) . . . 

5 Scientific expedition. 23d September, Cape of 
t Good Hope. 

Herald 

• • , 

Yacht 

. 0. B. Maxwell . . 

5 16th November, sailed, from Plymouth. 26th 
t November, at Madeira. 

PaUas . . 


42 

. A. -Fitrclarence . . 

^ 2d August, left Madeira. 16th September, at 



t Rio. 10th October, at Cape. 

Sulphur . 


Bomb 

. W. T. Dance . . . 

New South Wales. 

Sait & 

Guns 

00 

Bomb J Taclit 1 
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SURVEYING SERVICE. 


Ailirs. 

GUNS. 

COMMANDERS. 

. 

Adventure 

... 6 , 

P. P. King . . . 

. August, at Valparaiso. On her way to England. 

Beagle 

... 6 . 

R. Fiizroy . . . 

. August, at Valparaiso. 

BloHSOtU . 

... 16 . 

R. Owen . . . 

r 16th September, sailed, from Portsinoulb, for 
. -J West Indies. Ist October, Madeira. 18th 

Hechi . . 

. . . 6 . 

T. Botelcr . . 

f November, at Nassau. 

I Gambia. Sierra Leone. Fernando Po. Sep- 

lnve‘.(iga(oi 

... 16 . 

G. Thomas . . 

1 tcinber. 

. Shetland Islands. River Thames, 

Mastitf 

... 6 . 

R. Copeland . . 

. Aicldpelago. yEgina. 

PiuU'ftoi 


Will. Hewett . . 

. East Coast of England. River Thames. 

Sail 7 

Childei,*. . 

Gulls 56 

. . . 18 

FITTING 

FOR SERVICE. 

r Chatham. Paid off lOlh November, 1829. 
< 2l8t November, recoinniissiuned, for Noitli 

I'rmd 

... 46 


t Sea Station, by ('oiii. K. Deans, 
r Plymouth, October 5th, paid off. 6th Noveiu 
. < bei, recommissioned, by Captain G, W. Ha- 

Noiih Still 

. . . 28 


L milton, c.B. 

r Portstnouth. July, paid off. 12th December, 
{ tecoinmissioned for West India Station, by 
(. (*apl. Hi. Hoii. Lord W. Paget, 
r Chalhairi. 3d October, commissioned, by Capl. 

. C. J. Austen, for the flag of Vice-Adui. B. G. 

t Colpoys. West Iiulid Station. 

Wincheslei 

. . . 52 


— 

— 


Sail 4 

Guns 144 

PAID OFF INTO ORDINARY, SINCE AUGUST 1829. 

Mae lily . 

. . , 16 . 

J. Nias . . . . 

. 0th January, 1830, paid oft at Portsmouth. 

li)H])iegle 

. . . 18 . 

R. Elhot . . . 

. 15lh January, paid off at Port.sinouth. 

Java . . 

... 52 . 

W, F Oanol, c.B. 

. At PortMTiouth, preparing to pay off. 

Rainbow 

. . . 28 . 

Hon. H. J. Rous , 

. 25th August, paid off at Portsmouth. 

Raleigh . 

. . . 18 . 

Sir VV, I)ick.soji, Bt 

. 4th December, paid oil at Woolwich. 


PRIZE MONEY. 


rlllZES ADVERTISED FOR I’A^MKNT IN UlE LONDON GAZETTES, AS REPORTED TO TUI. 
TRLA&UULll or THE NAV\, DOWN TO THE lUlTI OF DFCEMRER, 1829, 


M'Aii of 1703. 

Hh»il for L'Aiin.ibU* Juann, (He.oi Money,) 
< apt, 23(1 Apiil, 170H.-'Pay. Htli N(»v. IK20. — 
AuL Williatu AUlncihuiiy, 1, Jauies-strei;l, Adtl- 
|.lu. 

War of 1h03. 

Ai.acritv, for Piralical Mistioo, iU*&troye(l, 
<apf. Juno 9, 1825. — Pay. Oct. 28, 1H2U. — Agt. 
William MOnorhcny, I , James-strect, Adclphi. 

Cambrian, for Greek Piialical Vessel destroy- 
ed, (Bounty Money,) capt. Jan. 31, and June 0, 
1825, and July 27, 182(1.— Pay. Oct. 23, 1820.— 
Agfs, Maude &Co. 14, Great George-street, West- 
iniii.iter. 

Mkdina, for Penha de Fran^-a, Money 

for 184 Slaves, capt. Oct. 3, 1828; El Juan, 
Bounty for 407 Slaves, rapt. Nov. 12, 1828 ; and 
Tritiinpho, Bounty for 127 Slaves, capt. Nov. 23, 
1828.— Pay. Nov. 2(1, 1829.— Agts. Thomas Stil- 
well and Sons, 22, Arundel street, Strand. 

PRIZES AD.TUDIGATED IN THE IIIOII 
TREASURER OF NAVY, 

Amaranthk, for La Venguer dc la Perle.— > 
Cond. June 25, 1829, — Pronounced to have been 
a Vessel of War, and .‘HI Men on boaid. 

Fr ANCHisE, for La Petite liaimoiue. — Cond. 


North Stab, for Santa ElTigenia, and Cam 
jieadoia, (Ibainty Money,) capt. Ocl. 17, and No\. 
1, 1829. — Pay. Nov. .5, 1829. — Agt. John Hiux- 
inan, 72, Great Kus.sell-stieet. 

pRiRKosn, lor Neiivo Virgin, Bounty Money 
for 354 Slaves, ami Moiety ot the Hull and Caigo, 
capl. July 28, 1828. — Pay. Nov, 26, 1829.— Agt?, 
Tboiuas Stilwell and Sous, 22, Arundel slice t. 
Strand. * 

Seiungai'ATAM, tor Piratical Vessel dc^slruyrd, 
(Bounty Money,) capt. June 9, 1825, .Rud two Pi- 
ratical Vessels destroyed, (Bounty Money,) capt. 
Jan. 31, 1826.— Pay. Oct. 28, 1829.— Agt. William 
MHuerheny, 1, James-street, Adelphl. 

Sybille, for Fanny, Bounty Money and Moi- 
ety of the proceeds of the Schooner, Ac. capt. 
March 19, 1828.— Pay. Nov. 14, 1829.— Agts. 
Goode and Clarke, 15, Surrey-street , Strand. 

'Victory and Snipk Tender, for Seizures, 
capt. betvreen April 4 and July 29, 1829.— Pay. 
Oct. 6, 1829. — Agt. John Brenton, Portsmouth. 


June 25, 1820. — Pronounced to have bees a Ves- 
sel of War, and 22 Men on board. 

Indefatigable, for Iai Range, capt. Oct. 14, 
17P7. — Cond. July 18, 1829. — Pronounced to have 
been a Vessel of War, and 69 Men on board. 


COURT OF ADftllHALTY, AS REPORTED TO THE 
DOWN TO 2Ut DECLMBEll, 1829. 
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Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Principal Commanders iu-Chicf. 


Earl St. Vincent. John Markham. 

Sir P. Stephens. Win. Garthshoic. 

\\ '^ 111 . Elliot. Evan ISepeau, (1st Sec.) 

Sir T. Tioubridge. Win. Mars(len,(2d Sec.)j 

James Adams. 


No. of Ships in Cornni-^xhui at ihe commencement ot the Ve.u, with the 
Nnnibcj Launched, ('jiplitrod, or otherwise lost, during the Year. 


Portsmouth. — Adrn. M. Milbank. 

r Adm. Hon. W.Corn-j 

Channel.-^ 

wood. 

Cork. — Adm. Lord Gardner. | 
Plymouth. — Adm. Sii T. Pasley. 
Dowuia. — \(lin. S. Lutwidge. 
North Sea. — Adm. A. Dickson. 

Me< I i terra nean . — Ad in . Lord Kei tli , 
K.B. 

Cape. — V. Adm. Sir R. Curtis. 
Noie.— V. Adm. A. Graiine. 

East Indies. — V. Adm. P. Rainer. 
|Jamaira.— R. Adm.R. Montague. 


No. ofCominissioued 
Gfllctrs at end of liio 
Year IrtOl, with the 
Promotions of 1802. 


Rate. 

lu Port and 
fitting. 

Home ! 

Stations. j 

3 

S 

z 5 

East Indies 
and Africa. 

a 

o a 
n 

<V o 

V CJ 

£ -1 

Launched. 

1 

s. 

o 

Rank. 

1 

Promoted. 

Line 

33 

3.3 

2,5 

0 

11 

28 

J.33 




I’l.ig Ofiicrr‘1 

13.5 


Frigates 

01 

20 

.'•5 

1 2 

1.5 

5.5 

15)4 

2 

— 

1 

Post ('aptains 

53!> 

1.32 

Sloops 

81 

.55) 

40 

i 0 

1) 

35) 

2.51 

— 

2 

' 2 

('omm.iiideis 

408 

132 

No. of Seamen and Mannes, 

voted ‘or first five lunai months 
. . one luma mouth . . 

. . remaining . . . . 

1.30, 000 1 
80,000 , 
70,000 ‘ 

Lieutenants 

2371 

208 


ACTIONS, AND OTHER REMARKABLE OCOl lUlENCES. 

January 12. At Jamaica, Capt. T. New, and crew of late sloop, Bouetia, were trietl for her loss, 
and were actpiitted, except the secoiul liculeiianl, T. Goakman, who, being asleep on his watch at the 
time, was sentenced to two years impri-Honment, and mulct of his pay. 

Febntary 6. A combined French ami Spanish Fleet, consisting of twenty-nine sail of the line, se- 
yonteen frigates, and seven sloops, under the command ot Vice-Admiral Villoret-Jayeiise, Rear-Admi- 
ral La Touche-Trevillc, Rear-Admiral Ganteaume, and Rear-Admiral licnois, and the Spanish Vice- 
Admiral Gravina, itaving on board 2,9,000 troops, under the command of Gen. Leclerc, arrived off Cape 
Franvois, Island of St. Domingo, for the reduction of that place. 

March 3, Sensible, 30, Robert Sauce, lost near Trincomalce. Capl. Waller was presented with a 
piece of plate, v^ilue 1000 sicca-rupees, for his attention to the trade on the Coast of Madras. — ^20. At 
Winche.ster Assizes, before Mr. Justice lx* Blanc, was tried Lieut. Lutwidge, of Resi.stance, for tlie 
wilful murder of J. Fagan (seaman). Verdict, Afanslaughtcr : to be six mo'nlhs imprisoned, and fined 
one hundred pounds. — 29. Assistance, 50, R. Ijec, lost upon a sand-bniik, near Gravelines, during a 
fog : the crew saved, except two marines. 

April 1. Lieut. W, H. Faolknor,vva.‘i honourably acquitted for the capture of the Constitution cutter, 
by two French cutters. — 8. Capt. Lee, late of the Assistance, was admoTii.shed by a Court-Martial, not to 
place .so much confidence for the future in the Pilots.— -.lo. Le Republic Fran^aise, 118, was launched 
at Rochefort. — 29. The Maiiue Corps, for their very meritorious conduct during llu* war, first styled 
Royal Marines. Earl St. V incent pn sented with a silk flag by the crew of the Ville de Paris. 

May 13. Peace finally settled between England, France, Spain, and Holland, when Greaf Bri- 
tain surrendered up all her conquests, except the islands of Trinidad and Ceylon. Malta was restored 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. — 15. The Island of Marcou was delivered up. La Cygtie, 
44, Portuguese frigate, captured by the Algerines.— 30. At Madras, Capt, J. Mackeller, of Terp- 
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lichore, diominsecl the sernlcc, for tyranny. La Sybille, 44, Capt. C. Adam, captured L*Hlron- 
delle, the only remaining privateer in tlie Indian aea.— 21. The lighthouse, at Bornholm, was lighted 
up for the time. 

July 2. 'I he Jtegency of Algiers, sent out two frigates, one of 4(5 guns, llie other of 30 guns, four 
chebecs, two polacres, two schooners, ami one brig, amounting to eleven corsairs; in six weeks tliey 
captured five Neapolitan vessels, two Spanish, one English, and one Genoese, Two Preneli brigs were 
also detained, having on board dispatches, and a cargo for the f rencli army in the Kingtlom of Na- 
ples. iriiimph, 74, Sir Robert Barlow, and a frigrte, sailed for Algieis, and returned with full aaiis^ 
faction from the |)cy for the detention of the British vessel. I' ranee, America, Sweden, and I'ortiigal 
also sent squadrons there for the same purpose, and obtained similar sitisfactioii. — 7 M:n unique 
given up to file French.— 10. I’he Swedish island of Bartholomew given up to the British. 

August 1. United States schooner, Enterprise, of 14 gnns, Lieut. Sterrett, on her passage to Malta, 
had a severe action with a Tripolitan polacre of equal force: it lasted about three hours, when the po- 
lacre was capturerl. She had tw'enty men killed and thirty wounded : the American had not a man 
killed or wounded. 

September 5. The Victor, 18, Capt. Collier, destroyed La FIcchc, 22 guns, 170 men (French corvette), 
whilst lying in Isle of Mahe, Indian Ocean. In this very gallant action, Capt. Collier was the only person 
wounded. — 10. In a heavy gale from W.S.W. the Fortunec and Diamond bore up for the Texel, but 
no Pilot being able to venturt* off, they both stiucU several times in going in, and owing to the Dover 
Pilot mistaking tlie buoy, the Foiluiu'e ran on the sand, which the Di iinond escaped, by anchoring : 
the gale so much increased during the night, that it was thought advisable to cut away the Fortunec^s 
masts, she beat oil her rudder, and was filling very fast, when the ciew deserted her: next morning 
the Diamond got in theTe>el, and live days alter the Fortuuee was weighed and saved. 

October 6. A mutiny broke out on bond the Gibraltar, Capt. Kelly, whilst on her passage from the 
rock to join the squadron in the Mediterianean. The two ringleaders were executed. On this occa- 
sion the Royal Marines received the thanks of Admit al Bickerton for tlieir good conduct. 

November 2-1. Viiede, Dnloli ship, was wrecked near Dyinchurcli ; out of four hundred and seventy- 
two persons, only eighteen were saved. Scout, 18, Henry Duncan, founilered off the coast of New- 
foundland, crew perished ; I'ly, 14, Thomas Duval, foundered, crew perished, dates unknown. The 
Negro generals, liessalines and Cluistophe, recover possession of St. Domingo. 

RATE OF HALF PAY, AS ESTABLISHED FOR THE NAVY, ON 1st JULY, 1802. 


Per Diem. 

£ «. d. 

Admirals 1 15 0 

Vice-Admirals 

Rear-Admirals 17 0 

Captains, thirty of the oldest . . . 0 10 0 

next fifty 080 

rest, including Commanders , . . . . • . • .060 

Lieutenants, first one InuHl red 050 

second one 

I rest . . » * • » • • • • • • • 0 3 0 

Masteis, first twenty five, if qualified for first and second rates 0 4 0 

next twenty-five, if qualified for first and second rates . . . 0 3 6 

next seventy- five, if qualified lor third rates 0 3 0 

Surgeons, first twenty, if served nine yeais 0 5 0 

next one hundred, if served seven years 0 3 0 

next two hundred, if served five years . . . • • * • • 0 2 0 


NUMBER OF SHIPS PUT IN ORDINARY IN EACH MONTH DURING THE YEAR. 


Rate. 

1 

May. i 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. Total. 

Line 

20 

3 

' 18 

4 

10 

5 

44 

Frigates 

20 

7 

7 

2 

6 

10 

Sloops . 

lu 

13 

G 

6 

13 

4 

63 
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oper5iU«n« immediately con^enced. A well appointed army was formed and put in motion, and the 
chief coiniiiHitd bestowed on Lieut.>Gen. l^arris. * 

March 5. The British army penetrate into the Mysore. — 6th, #leitt.-Gen. James Stnart, in com- 
mand of a field army, formed in Malabar for co-operation in the sieRe of Senni?apatam, defeated at 
Setiascer the army under the personal command of Tippoo. — ^27th. Lient.-Gen. Harris defeated 
Tippoo at MalavlUy, Colonel Flo>d, with a brigade of cavalry, greatly distinguished themselves on 
the opcasioii. The loss to the enemy exceeded 1,000 men; that of tlie English was 69. The British 
corps principally engagetl were tl»e 10th and ;i5ih Light Dragoons, and 33d Foot. 

Ap» il 3. (iroat Britain, Austria, pan of the German Empire, Naples, Porlngal, Einsia, Turkey, and 
the Btah's of Barbary, form a second coalition agaiimt France,— -ftth. An order* was issued from the 
Horse Guards for the Disbanding the Fifth Iic‘giinenl of Dragoons; and on the lOlh, the order was 
carried into etiect at Chatham. 

May 4. The British, under Lient.-G('n, Harris, stormed Seringapatain, the capital of Mysore, 
I’ippoo Suitann killed and his kingdom divided. Names of officers mentioned in the Geuetal Orders 
of Lient..(;ea. Han is. Major-Gen. Baird, “ for the decided and able manner in which he conducted 
the assault, aiwl lor tlie hninaiu' ineasiin’s which lie .subsequently adopted for preserving order and re- 
gularity in tlie place.” Coioiul Gent, M.ijot Bealsou, Colonel Smith, Capt. Dowse, Lieiit.-Col. 
Shawe, the lion. Colonel AVellesley fnow Duke ot Wellington), Lient.-Col. Moneypenny, the Hon, 
LieuUCol. St. John, Major Maedonahl, Majot Skellev, Lieiit.-Col. Wallace, Lieut.-Col. Campbell 
(74tb), Colonel (now Lieut. *Gen.) G. V. Hail, Lknt.-Goi. Janies Dunlop, Lient.-Gen. Stuart. “If, 
where all beliaved nobly, it is piopei to mention individual merit, 1 know no man so justly entitled to 
prai«e as Colonel Sheilirooke, to whose exeitioiis 1 feci myself much indebted for the aiiccasu of the 
attack.” MajorGcn. Baird’s re()ort. “ But the events of the 4th of May, while they have surpassed 
even the sanguine expectations of the Governoi-tiem ral in Council, have rai.sed the reputation of the 
British arms in Itidia, to a degree of splendour and glory unrivalled in the military history of this 
quarter of liie glob<‘, and seldom approaelied in any part of tlie world. Tlie lustre of this victory eau 
be equalled only by the substantial advantages wliicli it promisk's to establisli in restoring tlie peace 
and safety of the Brilisli possessions in India to a diiraliio ioimdation of genuine security. The 
Governor- General in Council leflects with piide, satisfaction, and gratitude, that in this arduous 
crisis, tiie spirit and exertion ol our Indian aiiriy have kept pace witli those of <iur countrymen at 
home; and that in India, as la Europe, Gieat Biitain has found in the malevolent designs ol her 
enemies, an inen'asing souice ot lier own piospeiity, peace, and power.” — Lord Morriington’s Gene 
ral Orders. Of the Adjutant Gener.al ot the army, the late ,Sir Barry Close, Lieiit.-Oen. Han is 
obseived ; “ It the success ot tins aiiny has been of importance to (he British interests, that success is 
to be atUibuted in a very considiTable degr<*e to Licut.-Col. Close.” Honorary medals were cuuiVried 
on the officers engaged in this splendid service. 


* In tins onlii it i.s staled, that his Majesty having taken into consideration representations inatle by 
the Loid l/ji iilenant of Ji eland of tlie conduct of tiie regiment, is of opinion, “ Tliat the insubordina- 
tion uid depaitnre from tlie di.scipliiie and principles wliieh have ever di.siinguislied the British army, 

• tlierein exhibitui, reijuiie, especially at Ihe'^e times of wart,«e and exertion, tliat they should lie 
marked by a pumslinient which may Ik* .severely lell and long remembeied, liy tliose misguided per- 
sons who lijive been guilly of ll»e atrocioim acts of diRotiedieiice whieli have bronghl lliis indelible 
stigma on the cor[)S, ami may serve a.s an example to all others, of tin; conseqnenees of such sediltoii 
and oiitriigeons proceedings, and ot lii.s M.ije.siy’s tirin dcleriuiiialion to maintain .subordination and 
di.Mci|»line in his army, and to .support tlie aulhorily of his officer.s in the execution of thetr duty. It 
is on lliese grounds his Majesty’.s loyal deteniiinatjon, that the Fittli oi Boyal Irish Bcgimeiit of Dr^i- 
goons .shall be foilhwith disbanded.” The gallantry of this regiment in 171)1^ lias been recorded in onr 
last Niindjcr. The cause of its disgrace we sliall now bik-ny state. In May 1798, the 6th Dragoons 
were ordered to Lebaunstown Huts, a position seven inile.s from Dublin ; and sliorily after an orde/ 
was issued for the stretiglii of the regiment lo march to Duliiin. It was, liowever, directed, that a 
few men from each troop sliould be left beliind, to lake cliarge of the heavy baggage, sick men, and 
horses, &c.; subsequent to which, several small detaclimenls were sent out to difterent stations. The 
officers who commanded them were instructed to receive eligible recruit.s. Many very fine looking 
fellows were accordingly enlisted, particularly at Castle (’oracr, and sent to head^nartura. Almost 
all of Uioiii, as the event aftcrwar<ls proved, were rebel parlwans, who enrolled themselves into the 
6th Dragoons, agreeable to a preconcerted plan for surprising Lebaunstown, to which place all the 
recruits and men unfit for immediate service had beei^ transmitted. A conspiracy was accoittiiigly 
entered into by tliesc flew comers, in concert with the rebels in the adjoining mountains, the design 
of which was, that on a certain night, an attack should be made on the garrison. The recruits to a 
man were concerned in tins plot, and the massacre of every loyal soldier was prevented only an hour 
before the a'home was proposed to take ptice. Th<- conspirators were seized, and suffered acco«llng 
to their deserts. The regiment was sent to England, and remained some weeks in Chatham before 
its final dissolution, and was publii !y thanked by Gen. Pox, for its exemplary good behaviour 
dming a march of *200 miles on foot in this coiintiy, and its unreinittiiig regularity while under his 
cuiiiniand. 
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June 0. The King reviewed 12,000 volunteers in Hyde Park. — 22. A treaty Of subsidy between 
England and Rnssia, foe tlie disposal of 17,593 Russian soldiers for the expedition against Holland, 
was settled. # 

August 22. The Colony of Surinam surrendered to the British under Lleut.-Gen. Ttigge and Vice- 
Admiral Lord Hugh Seymour. — 27. A British force of 12,000 men landed at tlie Holder, under the 
command of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. An action ensued, which continued from five in the morning until 
three in the afternoon ; but by the courage and perseverance of tlie troops, tlie enemy (undijr the 
command of (3en. Daendels,) was fairly worn out, and obliged to retire in the evening to a position 
two leagues in bis rear. The British corps principally engaged were the 23(1, 27th, 2Uth, 65th, and 
85th Regiments of Foot. ** It is impossible for me snfficiently to express my admiration of the bra- 
very and conduct of the General and the whole army, or the unanirnify with which our whole opera- 
tions were carried on; the army and navy on this occasion having, (to use a seaman’s phrase,) pulled 
heartily together.” — Admiral MitchoH’s Dispatch. Hie <‘nemy sustained a loss of 1,400 men : that of 
the British was 454 in killed and wounded. Among the latter was Lieut. -Gen. Sir James Pulteney, 
who very much distinguished himself in this .action. Tlie cv.acnation of the llelder was its immediate 
consequence.— 28th.* A reinforcement of 5,000 men landed under M.0or-(>en. Lon. 

September 1. Sir Ralph Abercrombie advanced and occupied the position of the Ziiype, with his 
right to Petten and his left at Onde Slays; Gen. Daendels having i-etiied from it on the 301h Aiig. in 
the direction of Alkinaar, upon the line of the Schet.ner.f — 6. The 11th Light Dragoons (about 500), 
landed and joined Sir Ralph.— 8. The Hereditary Prince of Orange arrived at the Tcxel an<!|||>ru- 
ceetled to the llelder.— 10. The enemy made a general attack upon Sir Ralph’s position, directing 
their principal etforts against the flank of the Slapper D>ke, whicli was defended by tw'O brigades of 
Foot Guards, under Major-Gen. Burrard, and against the post of Crabbendam, wdiich formed a salient 
angle in the position ; and where they were resisted by Sir Ralph in person, with a proportion of the 
20th Foot. Their attempts to force these and other points on the right and centre of the position, were 
gallant but unavailing ; those made upon its left w?rc weak and easilj checked. They letired in 
disorder upon Alkmaar, with the loss of nearly 2,000 men, of which 1,200 were French, the latter 
having attacked the right. Tlie Btitish, who were much sheltered by the dyke and cntrenchnicnts, 
lost only 180 killed, wounded, and iniKsing. Among the wounded was Major-Geu. (the late Sir John) 
Moore. Sir Ralph continued in his position, and between the Pith and 15th, three brigades of British 
troops, and two divisions of Russians, under Licat.-Gen. Herinauti and Major-Gen. Essen, disem- 
barked at the Hcldor, and proceeded to the Zuype.— 15. The Duke of York lauded and assumed the 
command of the army, i — 11). Battle of Bergen. The Duke of Y’’urk made a general attack upon the 
enemy’s positions. The first eperalions were successful, but the lupta aflorded by a brilliant com- 
mencement, were destroyed by the imprudent conduct of the Russian troops, under Gen. Hermann ; 
whose hasty valour caused them to overlook every piccantion W'hich the art of war prescribes, and led 
to their being surroniKh'd in the village of Bergen, and finuliy lepulMd, with veiy considerable lowss, 
by an enemy inferior to them in numher, but superior in science and prudence. The British lost in 
killed, wounded, and missing, about 1,100 men, of whom 41) were ofliceis. Tlie Russians in killed 
and taken 1,745, of whom 44 were olheers, including Lr‘ut.-Gcn. Ilormaun taken, and Lieiit.-Gcn. 
Gerebzuff killed; and in wounded 1,225, of whom 49 were officeis, iiiclmling Major-Gen. Southotf. 
The enemy suflered also very coin;iderably, and left 3,009 priBoner.s in the hands of the Allies, chiefly 


• On the same day possession was taken of the Naval Arsenal, at Ihe Nieuwe Diep, and of the 
ships-of-war and Indiameu in it. 30th, Admiral Mitchell passed the Holder, and entered the channel 
which leads to tbe Vlieter, where the Dutch fleet was at anchor. Admiral Story, who commanded it, 
was summoned to surremler the fleet, to which he agreed, after some communication, and thus the 
maritime part of the expedition was realized in three days from the first landing of the troops. 

t Here Gen. Daendels was soon joined by French troops, which arrived in great haste from Zealand 
*and otlier parts, and on the 2d Sept, by Gcii. Brniie, who had the chief command in Holland. Upon 
the 8th, Gen. Dnmonccau joined him with a Batavian division, when the total number of the enemy 
opposed to Sir Ralph Abcrcromhie amounted to 20,000 men, including about 7,000 French. Sir Ralph not 
having a force sufficient, or equipments, which could authorise faither progress, employed the interval 
between the Ist and 10th of this month in strengthening his position, and in taking every precaution 
which might enable him to resist an attack until the arrival of reinforcements from England, or of the 
Russians. 

t On this day it amounted to 33,000 men, including 1,200 light cavalry, viz. 46 battalions and 10 
squadrons : tbe whole of ibis force was, however, not assembled in the Zuype until tlie 18th. At this 
period the Duke possessed a supenority of force, of which it was material that he should avail himself as 
early as possible, to strike a decisive blow. The season was advanced, adverse winds, and other ob- 
stacles to tbe assembly of the several divisions forming his army, had producerl delays which had 
enabled tbe enemy to collect the means of opposition from various quarters ; and had In proportion 
dampetl whatever disposition might have existed in the country to favour the cause of the House of 
Orange. Rna31y» the operations of the Allies in Switzerland had taken a turn, which foihadc ap ex- 
pectation that as a diversion, they would longer favour the altemp! in Holland. All these motives con- 
tributed to induce the Duke to pioceed with the utmost expedition to offensive mcasiues. 
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tnkcn by Sir Jnrucs Pultency’s columii.-~-^6th. Tiie third division of Russians, under Gen* Emme, 
(ind detacl)ini>nts of Rritisli frofn England, joined the Duke of York. , 

October 2. Tlie Duke of York made a successful attack on the enemy, and compelled Gen, Bnific* 
to abandon his position. The ilritisli loss amonnted to 237 killed, of whom 11 were officers; 1,102 
wounded, of wluuu 79 were officc*rs, and 103 missing. Tliat of the Russians was 13 officers and 157 
soldiers killed and taken, and 21) officers and 403 soldiers wounded. Major-Gcn. (afterwards Sir John) 
Moore w'as wounded early in the action, but did not quit the field until a second very severe wound 
obliged him to be carried off. Seven pieces of cannon and several ammunition waggons were taken 
from the enemy, whose loss in men was very grcat.t — 3, Alkmaar occupied by detachments from 
Generals Diuidas and Sir James Pulteney's columns. — <>. The Duke of York pushed forward the 
advanced posts of the centre and right of liis anmy, and the enemy were driven from the villages of 
Ackcrsloot and Liinmen by the Foot Gnaids, from that of Baccnin by the Russians, and tVom the 
ground before that village and the sea, by the reserve under Colonel Macdonald, without much diffi- 
culty. Jims far and no fartlu-r it was intended that these corps should proceed, preparatory to the 
general attack in contemplation, but Colonel Macdonald having followed the enemy too eagerly on tlie 
right, in the Sand Hills, and the Russians having advanced to Castricuiri, which it was not intended 
(hey should attack, brought on a contest between these corps and the reinforcement sent by the 
enemy, which, althougli it had no object, soon bec<uue a general action from Limnien to the sea, and 
was disputed on the right with great obstinacy, and with alternate mccess, until late in the evening, 
when tl|g|, enemy were driven back to their position, and the Allies remained in possession of Baccum, 
and ev<m of Castricnm, troni wldcli a detachment made by Gen. Coote from Liimnen had diiven the 
enemy. The British lost in killed, wounded, and missing, 50 officers and 1,425 meii.it^ The Russians 
1,110, including officers. — 7. The Duke of Yoik retired to the lines of the Zuype.— 10. The enemy 
pressed upon the left wing under I’lluce WiUiam (now Duke) of Gloucester, by which, however, they 
were kept in cheek until night, wlieii it continued its rcli eat without being farther molested. — 18. 
I'lie Duke of V'ork concluded an agroeiuentj with Gen. Bnme for the evacuation of Holland before 
tlie 30fh Nov. II 

November 1. The Duke of York crnbaiked for England, leaving to Sir James Pultoney the final 


* Towards the clo.se of the campaign. Major Gen. (now Gen. Sir George) Don wa.H sent to the 
enemy’s camp with a flag of truce. He was aecoinpanied b> Major (the late Colonel Vassal!. The 
French Cotninander-in-Chief, Gen. Bnine, pretending to suspect the motives of the mission, declared 
tv ikv !’..itisli General that he was <lelcrnilned to fr<‘at him as a spy, and contemptuously observed to 
V )all, “ Four vous, Monsieur, je vou.s pl.iie to whieli that gallant officer boldly answered, 
“ Nil, 1 disdain your pity, and am leady to shaie the fate of my (b nera'l.” After experiencing every 
kind of indignity, and liaving lieeii twice led out for eveculion, these brave oliieeri) were at length re- 
leased in June 1800, and allowed to return to England. 

1 The loss of the enemy would liave been much more serious if Gen. Essen could have been pre- 
'* ailed iijion to co-opeiate more vigorously in the attack upon the village of Bergen, the early posses- 
sion of which might have rendered the retreat of the enemy's right very precarious. 

I Although the Duke of Y<Mk'8 array ha<l repulsed the enemy, and maintained every post which it 
had occupied eaily in the day, the consequences ot this useless action, and the loss sustained in it, ren- 
dered its eflecis equivalent to a defeat. It reduced the Duke’s numbers at a moment when he had no 
expectation of farlhei leinfoi cement, and when the enemy's means were hourly increasing. He no 
longer posse.ssed that superiority ot force which was indispensable to the continuance of ofl'ensive 
warfaie. The state of the roads, and the conse<|u<*nt difliculty of bringing up provisions and ammuni- 
tion, the ailvaiiced period of the season, ami the unfavourable position as a defensive one, which the 
army then occupied, added to the disappointment of the expectations of an insurrection of the Dutch 
peoph’, rendered it very evident that no farther movement in advance, nor a continuance in the sta- 
tion tlien occupied, presented that prospect of advantage which could balance tlie risk attending them; 
and by the advice of Sir R. Abercromby and the other Lieutenant-Generals, tlie Duke was induced to 
abandon an enterprise, of which the increasing dangers were not compen8|ted by any probability of 
success, 

^ By this agreement, the prisoners were restored to the enemy, and this was the only condition 
which could, under all the circumstances, admit of hesitation. There was no restriction on the em 
ploynieiit of the British oi Russian troops, which were at once disposable for other objects ; no resto- 
ration of the captured ships, which, though proposed and urged by Gen. Bnine, was firmly resisted by 
the Duke, to the length of authorising Gen. Knox to break ofl the negoUation, if it should bfe farther 
insisted upon. 

II Britiidi corps employi'd in the expedition to the Helder : — 7th, lllh, 15th, and 18th Light Dra- 
goons, Royal Artillery, Fool Guards, (battalions of each regiment) ; second battalion of Royals, 2d 
Foot, first, second, and third battalions of 4th, first battalion of 5th, first and second battalions of 9tb, 
first and second battalions of 17th, first and second battalions 20th, 23d, 25th, 2Tth, 29th, 3Ist, first 
battalion 35lh, first and second battalions 40tb, 49th, 55lh, 5Cth, sixth battalion fiOtlr, C3U, 70th, 65tb, 
and 92d Regiments. 
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GAZETTKS. 


execution of tlie agreement. — Sir James Pulteney left the Texel with the troops and sidps wlucli 
still lemaiued in thq road| and the enemy re-occiipied the Helder on (Hie same day. 


OBITHATIY, 1799. 

Jan. 20. Gen. Gabriel Christie, Colonel-Coinmaiidant 60th Foot. 

August 5. Major-Gen. William Robert Viscount Fielding. 

Sept. 1. Gen. Francis Lascelles, Colonel 3d Rragoons, and Groom of the Bed-Chamber to hio 
Majesty. 

Oct, 4. Major-Gon. James Hartley, at Cananore, East Indies. 

Nov. 6. Gen. Thomas Ciaike, Colonel 30lh Foot. 

Nov. 13. Gen. Sn Thomas Shiiley, Bart. 93d Foot. 

Nov. 13. Gen. (Jeorge Morrison, Colonel of the 4th Foot, and the oldest Statf-Ofllcer in the ser- 
vice, having been appointed Quarter -Master-General in 1761. 

LieiiL-Gen. C. W. Jjyon. Lieut.-Geii. ll iny TieUiiny. Lieut. -Gen VVm. Martin. Liuut.-Gen, 
John Archer. Lieut.-Geii. Bichard Daw&on. Majoi Ceii. John St. Ijcdger, Majoi-Geii. lion. 
Chailes Monsoti. 


GAZETTES. 


MIMTAKY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

ritOM DEC. 25 TO J\N. 20. 

W AU-OFFICE, Jan. 4. 

liONDUN GAZETTE, JAN. 5. 

,3d Regt. Foot. — Gen. Sir Geoige Don, G.C.B. 
troiJi 36th Ft. to be Col. vice Licut.-Geii. Sir Heiiiy 
Clinton, dec. 

36th Ditto.— Lieut.-Gen. Sir Roger Hale Sheatf<‘, 
Bart, to be Col. vice Sir G. Don, app. to com- 
mand of the 3d Ft. 

48th Ditto.— Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thom.a.s Hislop, 
Bart. G.C.B, from 51 st Ft. to be Col. vice Gen. 
Lord Charle.s Filz-Koy, dec. 

SlstDitto.— Majoi (ieii. Sir Beniumin D’Crban, 
K.C.B. to be Col. vice Sir Tlmmas Hifclop, app. 
to coniinaiid of 48tli Ft. 

Memoraiidnin.— His Majesty has been jdensed 
to approve of the Mill Begt. Ft. being {leiiiiittcd 
to retain on its culonrs and app‘)intim iifs ilie word 
“ Corunna," which wa.s granted to tlit late 2tl 
Batt. of the Rcgt. in coumieuioratiou ol its distin- 
guished coiiduct in the action near Corunna, on 
the 16th Jan. 1669. 


FflliUy, JAN. 8. 

.'id Rcgt. Foot. — Lieut. John Luki,s, from 59th 
Ft. to be Pajui. vice Boyd, dec. 

59lh Ditto. — Cai)t. Wm. Erskine Grant, liom 
h. p. 0th West India lU'gt. to be Payin. vice 
Wright, dec. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 6. 

Rl. Rcgt. Art.— Gent. Cadet Wm. Harrison 
AskwitlK to be 2d Lieut, vice Gosset, prom.; 
Gent. Cadet Frankllii Dunluj), to be ditto, vice 
Beauchamp, prom. ; Gent, (’adet Francis Dick, to 
be ditto, vice Strickland, res.; Gent. Cadet Alfred 
Tylee, to be ditto, vice Skinner, prom.; Gent. Ca- 
det Edward John Jom s, to be ditto, vice Alcock, 
prom.; Gent. Cadet Charles James Dalton, to be 
ditto, vice H. Luard, Prom. ; Gent. Cadet Win. 
Henry Forbes, to be ditto, vice Tccsdal^ prom. ; 


Gent. Cadet David Edward WotKl,to be illtto, vice 
Goic, pioin. 

Woicestersh I re Militia. — Crewe Henry Maunde. 
Gent, to be Ens. 


WHITEHALL, Dec. 17. 

Tl’K.SDAY, JAN. 12, 

The Loid Chancellor has appointed Fianci.'i 
Hall, ot Satfroii Walden, in the (kiuiity of Essex, 
Gent, to be a Master Extraordinary in the High 
Court ot tUiancery. 

WAR-OFFTCK, Jan. 11. 

Ut Regt. Lt. Drs. — Vet. Surg. John Mellows, 
from h. p. I8th Lt. Drs. to be Vet. Surg, vice John 
Ions, who exc. 

7th Dr. Gils.— Cor. Henry William Atkinson, 
to b.' Lieul. by p. vice O.sbornc, app. ; Heiny 
Coi bet Singleton, Gent, to be Cor. by p. vice Al- 
kiiisoi). 

1st Regt. Dis. — Edw'ird Lillledale, Gent, to In 
Cor. by ]). vice Mainwaring, whose app. has mu 
taken place. 

2d Ditto, — Capt. George Hobart, from li. p. to 
be Capt. vice William Henry Oram, who exc. r. 
the diff. 

7tli Regt. Lt. Drs, — George Edlin, Gent, to be 
Vet. Suig. vice Richard Dorvillc, who let. upon h.p. 

I6th Ditto.' — Cornet John Agar to he Lieul. 
without p. vice .Seward, dec. ; Thomas Westrop 
McMahon, Gent, to be Cornet, vice Agar. 

Ist or CJreii. Rcgt. Ft. Gds. — Quar.-Mas.-Serj. 
Richaid Fiance, to be Quar.-Mas. vice Ferris, 
who res. 

1st Regt. Foot. — IJcui.-Col. Charles Stuart 
Campbell, from 26lh Ft. to be Lieut.-CoL vice 
Armstrong, who exc. ; Hosp.-A.ss. Joseph Steele, 
to be Ass.-Surg. vice Bryden, dec. 

2d Ditto. — Lie lit. -Col, John Giegory Bamn- 
gardt, frmn 3l8t Ft. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Wil 
liama, dec.; Ens. Lawrence Cragie, from Utb Ft. 
to be F.ns. vice Hutchins, who exc.; James Hall, 
(Jeut. to Ens. by p. vice Ciagie, who ret. 
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0th Ditto.— I'ltiH. Jolin Thoiuas Latham, to be 
Lieiit, without p, vice Thompsop, app. to*20th Ft.; 
Thomas Oraham Ej^erton, to be Ens. vice Lnihatn. 

I4lh Ditto. " - Eus. Henry Thomas Hutchins, 
from 2fi Ft. to he Ens. vice Crai|j;ie, who exc. 

I7th Ditto.— .Colin George Campbell, Gent, to 
be Ens. by p. viee Gossett, app. to ()4th Ft. 

20th Ditto. — - Ijieut.-Col. Richaid Aiiiistrong, 
from the 1st l‘'t. to be Licut.-Col. vice Campbell, 
whoexc. ; Lieut. Michael INnnton, to be Capt. 
without p. vi<‘e Alarsiiall, dec. — To be Lienis. 
without p. — Lieut. Edward Regan (Legg, tr<»m 
30th Ft. ; Ens. Tlninias Succonibe ; lilns. Thomaa 
Earle Welby, vice Hoyes, dee. To be Ens. with- 
out p. — Kns. Octavius G. Feirol, tioni .30th Ft. 
vice Strong, who cxc.; Anthony Forbes, Gent, 
vice Welby. To be Adjutant, with tlie tank of 
Ens. — Serj. -Major Alexander M* Donald, vice 
Pointon, prom. 

30th Ditto. — Lieut. J.atncs J’oyntz, to be Capt. 
wilhou%.vice Mann, dec. ; Kns. Richard Henry 
Strong, fiom 2(Jth Ft. to be Ens. vice Pci rot, 
who exc. 

SLst Ditto. — Hrevet-Lieut.-Col. Samuel Mit- 
chell, from the Ride Rrigade, to be Licut.-Col. 
without p. viee Rauingardt, app. to ‘2d Ft. ; Ens. 
John Cassidy Stock, to be Lieut, without p. vice 
Strode, app. to KHh Ft. : Fredeiick Spence, Gent, 
to be Ens. vice Stock. 

33d Ditto. — Ens. Abraham Whitliehl.fiom 80(h 
Ft. to be Lieut, without p. vice Fiske, eafthiei<<l 
by the sentence of a (Jeneral^fJourt-Marti.il. 

34th Ditto. — Lieut. Henry ’Rristow, from 47th 
Ft. to be Lieut, vice Waddell, who exc. 

40lh Ditto.— -Lieut, William Sergeantson, to be 
Capt. b> p. vice Moi<»vv, who ret. ; Ens. llioinas 
Jaiiie.s Valiant, to be Lieut, by p. vice Seigeanf- 
soii ; Henry Fuiey Wakefield, Gent, to be liiis. 
by p. vice V'aliatd. 

41st Ditto. — (’apt. William Di rnpHter, from li. 
p. to be Capt. vice Guiniiess, a|)p. to Pith Ft. 

44th Ditto. — Lieut. Arthur Aiiindel Browne, to 
be Capt. by p. vice Clarke, who reliies; Ens. K. 
Siewait U) be Lieut, by p. vice Br(*wne; James 
Diinne, Gent, to be Eiw. by p. vice Stuart. 

4Z»tli Ditto. — Capt. Edward Freucli Boys, to be 
Majoi, by p. vice Hiltontdee. 

47th Ditto. — Lieut. William Robert Waddell, 
from 38lh Ft. to be Lieut, vice Bristow, who cxc. 

49th Ditto. — To be Lieuts. without p. — Ens. 
Averell Daniel ;• Ens. John Macnamara, vice 
Stean, prom. To be Ens, without p. — -John 
Myers Montgomery, Gent, vice Macnamara. To 
be Adjutant, with the rank of Ens. — Serj.-Major 
Arthur M*Ewen, from 08tli Ft. vice Simp.soii, 
dec. 

54th Ditto.— To be Llent.-Cols. — Lieut.-Col. 
Mildiiiay Fane, from dStli Ft. vice Kelly, who 
ret.; Major Richard Muiray, by p. vice Molt, 
who ret. To be Major, by p. — Capt. John (Ba» ke, 
vice Murray. To be Capt. by p.— Lieut. Alfred 
Lord lUrley, vice Clerk, To be Lieuts. — Kns. 
Frederick John Chinuery, without p. vice Heu- 
4ersou, app to 49th Ft.; Ens John Ross Wheeler, 
by p. vice Lord Harley. To be Ena. — Donald Mac- 
donald, Gent, without p. vice Chinnery; Henry 
David WilUatns, Gent, by p. vice Wheeler. 

08d Ditto. — Lieut. George Kirkaldy, from h. . 


SflthFt. lobe Lieut vice James Joseph Brett, who 
exc. r. the dlft. 

O-ld Ditto. — Major Joseph^ Logan, from Rifle 
Brigade, to he Lieiit.-('ol. by p. vice Battersby, 
who ret. 

(»4th Ditto. — Capt. James Edward Froeth, to be 
Major, by p. vice Johnson, prom. ; Lieut, James 
Draper, to be Capt. by p. vice Freeth; Ens. 
(Jeorge Duberley, to be Lieut, by p. vice Draper; 
Eiis. G. B. (cosset, from 17th Ft. to be Ens, vice 
Dtibei ley. 

7rth Ditto.— John Edward Lewis, Gent tube 
Kns. by p. vice W'halley, prom, 

81st Ditto. — To be Oapts. — Capt. F.dward Row- 
ley Hill, from h. p. vice Ogden Creighton, who 
exc. r. theditf. ; an<l Capt. John Ogilvy, fi’om h.p. 
vice William Henry Langford Brooke, who exc. 
r. the dill. 

8(ith Ditto. — .lohii Scott, Gent, to be Ens. with- 
out p. vice Whitheld, prom, in ,‘lJd Ft. 

90th Ditto. — Edmund Eyton, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice White, W'ho ret. 

94tb Ditto. — Capl. Arihur Guinness, from 41st 
Ft. to be Capt. vice Sadleir, who ret, 

98lh Ditto. — Lieut.-Col. Edward Filzgorald, 
fioin h. p. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Fane, app. to 
54th Ft. ; Ass.-Surg. Robert Turnbull, trmn h.p. 
(’ape Regt. to be Ass.-Snrg. vice Lawder, prom. 
Ill 591h Ft. 

Rifle Brigiuh*.— To be Majors.— (’apt. Arch. 
Ste\vaid,))y p. vice Logan, prom, in C3d Fr. ; (!ai)l. 
William .lohuHton, without p. viee Milchell, prom, 
in .'list Ft. To be (Japts. — Lieut. John St. Vin 
cent Sauiuarez, by p. vice Stewart; Litud. John 
Allen Ridgewaj, witliont p, viee Johnston, To be* 
1st Lieuts. — ‘2<l Lieut. James Dolphin, by p. vice 
Sauinarez ; 2d Lieut. Thomas William Smith, 
vice Ridgvvay. To be 2d iJeiitb. — George Henry 
Cavendish, Gent, by j>. vice Dolphin; (4ent. Ca- 
det Robert Petley,from Rl. Mil. CoH. without p. 
vice Smilli. 

The under-mentioned Lieut, actually serving up- 
on h. j). in a Regt. of the Line, whose commission 
is dated in the year 1809, has accepted prom, up- 
oir h. p. according to the (General Order of the 
27th Dec. 1820: — Lieut, Francis Grant, from 24th 
Ft. to be Capt, of Infantry. 

Unattached.— Major Ralph Johnson, from 64th 
Ft. to be Licnt.-C<»l. of Infantry, by p. ; Lieut. 
John Osborne, from the 7th Dr. Gtls. to be Capt. 
ot Inlantry, by p, ; Ens.^Jeorge Whalley, from 
77lh Ft. to be Lieut, of Infantry by p. 

Memuiandimi. — Liuut. Peter Murdoch, upon it. 
p. 35th Ft. has ttfeep allowed to ret. from the ser- 
\ ice by the sale of an unattached commission. 


TUKSDAV, JAN. 19. 

King’s Cheshii-e Regt, of Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
2d Macclesfield Troop. — Peter Brown, Gent, to 
be C<*r. vice Palin, prom. 


FRIDAY, JAN. 22. 

Central Glamorgansb. Squad, of Yeom. Cavl. — 
Charles Morgan, Esq. to be Capt.-Co!rnmaudant, 
vice Nicholl, res.; John Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, 
Gent, to be Lieut, vice Morgan, prom. ; RichartI 
Fianklen, Gent, to be Cor. vice Watkins, prom. ; 
John Dillwyn, Gent, to be ditto. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

July I3th, 18-0, At Government House, Sid- 
ney, the Litdy of Liciit.-Gen. Darling, Governor 
of New South W ales, of a daughter. 

Aug. 9th. At Madras, the Lad. of Lieut. Wil- 
liam Breinucr, 47th Regiment, Fort Adjutant at 
Bellary, of a son. 

Nov, ‘2.3. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Lady 
of Lieut.-Col, Loriiig, Inspecting Field Otlicer of 
Militia, of a son. 

Dec. 27th. At Densworth-cottage, near Chiches- 
ter, the Lady of Capt.Tomkius.on, B.N. of a son. 

Dec. 27th. The Lady of Lieut. T. Creser, of 
H. M. S. Ganges, of a son. 

Dec. 31. At Longfoid, the Lady of Capt. C. G. 
Maegregor Skinner, of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
of a daughter. 

Jan. lat, 1830. At Gravesend, the Lady of 
Capt. Cole, R.N. Inspecting Commander of the 
Coast Call'd, of a son. 

At Cheltenham, the Lady of Commander Molcs- 
worth, R.N. of a son, 

Jan. 5th. At Islington, the Lady of Capt. G. £. 
Baldchild, R.M. of a daughter. 

Jan. 6th. At Brompton Barracks, Chatham, 
the Lady of Capt. T. S. Begbie, of the 82d Regi- 
ment, of a daughter. 

At Densworth Cottage, near Chichester, the 
Lady of Capt. Tomkiuson, R.N. of a son. 

Jan. 10th. In Loudon, the Lady of Major Li- 
viostou, of a sou. 

0 At Bortamouth, the Lady of Major C. Chiches- 
ter, 60th Rifles, ol’ a son. 

At Little Hampton, the Ijady of Lieut. Poyntz, 
30th Regiment, of a daughter. 

Jan. 20lh. At W'^oolwich Common, the Lady 
of Capt. Frederick Arabln, R.A. of a (laughter. 

Jah. 24th. At Bath, the Lady of Col. Faj nc, of 
a daughter. 

Jan. 25lh. In Ifpjjcr Berkeley- stioet, Poriman- 
sqiiare, the Lady of Capt. H. Kirwan of a sou. 

At Kinsale, the Lady of Lieut. Henry Nason, 
R. N. of a son. 

The Lady of Major-Gen. Graves, Barrack-master 
of Mullingar, of a son. 

MARRIED. 

In October. At SI. Helena, Lieut. Edward 
Bunbury Nott, R.N. to Sarah Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Read, Esq. 

Dec. 31 St. At Iimrness, Lieut.*Arch. Frazer, late 
of the T5th Regt. to Elizabeth, eldest daugjitcr 
Mr. Kieth Thomson, Professor of Music, Inverness. 

Jan. 5lh. In Scotland, Capt. James Shaw 
Wyllie, Madras Army, to Agnes, eldest daughter 
of the late Alexander Miller, Esq. of Monkcastle, 
Ayrshire. 

Jan. 7th. Lieut. E. S. Cassan, late of the 18th 
Royal Irish Regiment, to Isabella Sarah Cole 
Bowen, daughter of the late Henry Cole Bowen, 
Esq. of Bowen's Court, county of Cork. 

Jan. 7th. Edward Verling, Esq. Master R.N. 
to Mary,' second daughter of the late FUuence 
McCarthy, Esq. of Cork. 

In London, Lieut. W. L. Tudor, of the .50th 
Regiment, to 'Miss M, Kitson. 

Jan. 9th. At Batliford, Colonel Phillott, R.A. 


to Mrs. Shaw, relict of the late John Shaw, Esq. 
and daughter of the late T. Lowndes, Esq. 

Jan. I3tli. At Newbattle Abbey, Colonel Sir 
William Me3mard Gonim, K.C.B. of the Cold- 
stream GuaUiS, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughtet 
of the Bight Hon. Loid Robert Kerr. 

At Cove, irelund. Major Ccoige Wilson, CStli 
Regiment, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Lewis, R.N. 

At Mihterton, in Leicestershire, Lient. C. H. 
Burnaby, R.A. to Charlotte Jane, second daughter 
of Thoina.s B. Oliver, Esq. of the Newarks, Lei- 
cester. 

Jan IStli. By speei.a! license, in the Cathedral 
Church of St. M.n'y'.s Tiiain, Capt. Henry Gas- 
coyne, of the 34tli Kegiineut, son of Gen. Gas- 
coyne, Member for Liv«*rpool, to Elizabeth, third 
daughter of his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Tnam. 

Jan. 18th. At Greenwich, Lieut. AVilliam Dow, 
R.N. to Caroline, thlnl daughter of the late Sa- 
muel Enderley, Esq. 

Jan. loth. At Stoneboiise, John Monk Lambc, 
Esq. Purser, R.N. to Emily, second daughter of 
the late James Richards, Esq. of Hilston. 

Jan. 201h. In London, Lieut. J. P. Johnstone, 
of the 21 St Foot, to Anne, second daughter of the 
late James Zeiiley, Esq. 

Jan. 2lst. In Dublin, by special license, Capt. 
/Stirling, 19th Regt.*eldest son of Majoi Stirling, 
of Walworth, County of Deny, to Eliza Catheiine, 
tourtlulaughtcr of Andrew Ashe, Esq. of Ely-place, 
Dublin. 

DEATHS. 

MAJORS. 

Nov. 13, 1828. Ricketts, h. p. iinatt. 

Jan. ‘29. 1829. Cruice, h. p. Olh West liidi.i 
Regiment. 

Nov. 14. Alulcolm, 4*2(1 F(x>l, Coik. 

CAPTAINS. 

Oct. 12. ITall, Royal Marines. 

Nov. 8th. RavenhiU|,.b. p. Olst Foot. 

Nov. 20tli. Curzon, h. p. 24th Dragoons. 

I.IKUTKNANTS. 

Sept. 25th, 1828. At Wareham, Phillips, late 
Royal Artillery. * 

May 9lh, !S29. At Fort William, Bengal, Alex- 
ander, Iflth Foot. 

June 6th. At Cawnpore, Bengal, Mackrell, 44th 
Foot. 

June 11th. M'Minn, h. p. 15t!b Foot. 

July 10th. Hodson, h. p. 14th Dragoons, 

July 13th. Waters, h. p. 25th Dragoons. 

Aug. 12th. Thomas .Wilt^on, h. p. 56th Foot. 

At Antigua. McConnell, h. p. 6tli West Indiii 
Regiment. 

Nov. ‘23d. Blair, h. p. Artillery Drivers, 

Painter, h. p. Ruyal Marines. 

Averell, ditto. 

Hawkins, ditto, 

Millett, ditto. 

Nov. 2t>th. At Roscommon, Falton, h, p. 
Royal Corsican Rangers. 

Dec. 1st. Bradford, h. p. 40th Foot. 

Dec, 4. Quarrier, h. p. 1st Foot, 
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BliCONlI MEUTjiNANTS AND RNSIONB. 

April 30lh, lK‘ir. Sommcr|» U. p. 88th Foot. 
Jan. 2rth, 18iU. Kinsman, Royal Marine Ai* 
tillery. 

May leth. M‘ Lachlan, h. p. .Wth Foot. 

June 3<1. VVIUiatnaon, h. p. Royal Marines. 
June ‘28th. Rotters, late Royal Marines. 
Mackay, J. h. p. Royal Marines. 

Balkeley, ditto. 

Thomas, ditto. 

T)enninn, flitto. \ 

AlIjr. 5th. (1 undry, ditto. 

Doc. I4tb. At Hrislol, Groonham, late of lOlh 
Veteran Battalion. 

May 2.0th. At Ghateepore, Bengal, Paymaster 
Grant, 3Hth F^>ot. 

June Pth. At Bengal, Veterinary Surgeon 
Gauly, 11th Dragoons. 

Qt) ARTKH'MASTERS. 

Oct. ‘2l8t. Scott, h. p. 11th Dragoons. 

Nov. ‘21st. Macdonald, h. p. 7tli Dragoon 
Guanls. 

COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. 

Dec. 10th, 18-27. Dep.-Coin.-Gen. Singer, h.p. 
Ireland. 

Dec. 18‘28. Ass.-Com.-gen. llanuagaii, h. p. 
Ireland. 

Dec. 13th. Dcp.-Ass.-Coin.-Ceii. Louis, li. p. 
Corfu. 

Oct. 3l8t, 18*2». Cora tuU. -Gen. Young, h. p. 
Scotland. 

Dec. lOtli. CoiTiinitf.-Gen. Davidson, h. p. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

March 14th. Dop. Purv. Morris, h. p. 

March ‘26th. Surgeon Cartel, h. p. .Wth Foot. 
Sept. ‘29lh. Hospital- Ass. Giub, li. p. 

Dec. 3d. At Fort George, N. B. Ass.-Snrgeon 
Brydon, Isl Foot. 


At Allahabad, Major Thomas Alexander Hep- 
worth, of llie lion. Fast India Company's service, 
on llie Bengal esUhlibhmciil. 

Dec. ‘20tli. At Bristol, Lieut. Charles Lockhart, 
R.N. lliii death was ocea.sioned by a lock-jaw, 
supposed to have been produced by excessive 
cold whilst (ravelling. 

Dec. ‘23d. At Tourney, Capt. Richard Foley, 
R.N. nephew of Admiral Sii Tliomas Foley, 


^ At^R'iiterden, in Kent, Captain Richard Jom*s, 
R.jN. This officer was first Lieutenant of the De- 
fiance, 74 guns, at the Battle of the Nile. 

Lieut. Alexander Llgbterness, R.N. 

Lieut. James Grant Stuart, R.N. 

Lieut. Richard Scanlan, R.N. 

Lieut. John Elwin, R.N. 

Lieut. Richanl Fpcocke, R.N. 

Jan. 1st. At Ethy House, near Loslwithiel, 
Vice- Admiral Sir Charles Vinicombe Penrose, in 
the 71st year of his age; he was attaoked with 
paralysis on the 26th of last month, but continued 
in ftill possession of his faculties till the 2Pth. 
He was made a Captain 7th Oct. 1794 a Rear- 
Admiral 4lh Dec. 1813 ; and a Vice-Admiral l»th 
July, 1821. He was an officer who had served 
much as a Captain In the West Indies and Ame- 
rica, as Commodore at Gibraltar many years-, on 


the north coast of Spain as Rear-Admiral, in co- 
operation with then Field.Marshal the Marquis 
of Wellington ; and from 1815 to 1819, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, with the 
exception of the short time Lord Exmonth com- 
manded after Napoleon’s escape from Elba. A 
memoir of the distinguished services of Admiral 
Penrose is in preparation, which we purpose giv- 
ing in onr next number. 

Jan ‘2d. At Woolwich, suddenly of apoplexy, 
Brevet-Major John Taylor, R.A. 

Lieut. Alexander Steele, half-pay, late of the 
4:id Light Infantry, Barrack master at Belfast. 

Li London, Major H. Marley, half-pay, 83d 
Regiment, and late of the 3d Foot. 

At Portsmoiitii, suddenly, Lieut. Edward Toon, 
R.N. 

At Taunton, Lieut. John Hartnell Moore, R.N. 
son of J. H. Moore, Esq. of Cadeleigh Court, 
Devon, 

The la,te Admiral Sir George Montagu, G.C.B. 
whose death appears in our last Number, stood 
second on the list of flag-oflicers, and had been 
sixly-hix years in the naval service. Sir Geoige 
was educated in the Naval Academy in the Ports- 
mouth Dock-yard, and in 1779 commanded the 
Peail fiigate of 700 tons, and in her captured the 
Spanish liigate Santa Monica, of 900 tons, after 
an action of two liours, in which the Spaniard 
lost 83 men killed and wounded, lie served the 
whole of the American war, and was employed in 
the Spanish arinainent In 1790, in the Hector of 
74 guns,*which ship he commanded in the begin- 
ning of the French Revolutionary war. In 1794 
he hoisted his flag in the Channel fleet ; and from 
the suiorner of 1803 to the end of 1808, be was 
Port Admiral at Portsmouth. 

Vice-Admiral Fraser, whose demise was re- 
corded last month, held the situation of Equery 
to his Ro^nl Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
was Vice-Adraiial of the Red ; was made a Cap- 
tain in 1798, Rear-Admiral in 1811, and Vice in 
1819. The Vice-Admiral in the late war, lastly 
commauded the Vanguard, 74, in the Baltic, 
wliere his exemidary, judicious, and persevering 
conduct respecting convoys jiroved, as Well as all 
Ills other services, that be was sensibly alive to 
the best interests of his country. He had been 
ill the service fiom nine years of age. 

The late Gen. Lord Charles Fitzroy was born 
in 1764, and was the secoiift sou of the late Duke 
of Grafton. He entered the army in July 1782, as 
an Ensign in the 3d Fool Guards, In 1787 he 
w-ns promoted to a company in the 43d Foot; 
and from 1787 to 1789, he was on half-pay. At 
the close of the latter year, he |ras appointed to a 
company in the 45th Foot, flroin which be was re- 
moved to a company in the 3d Foot Guards. He 
served with the brigade of G iiards in Flanders during 
the campaigns of 1793 and 1794, and was present 
at the Aegc of Valenciennes, and at every action 
in which the grenadier battalion was engaged. 
His Lordship was appointed, 26th Feb. 1795, 
Aid-de camp to bis Majesty ; and subsequently 
served on the staff of England and Ireland. The 
4th June, 1814, he rose to the rank of General. 

**'• The death of Deputy. Purveyor James Mould, 
was erroneously inserted in our last Number, 
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METEORbLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEPT AT THE OliSERV ATOllY OV CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD . 


DEC. 

1829. 

Six's Thermometer. 

j 

Maxim. Miinin. 
Desirees. jDcgiuey. 

Barom. 

Inches 

At 3 P. M. 

Thermo. 

Degrees. 

Hygroni. 

Parts 

Pluvio- 

meter 

Inches. 

E irapora- 
tor 

Inches. 

1 

j Winds at flP.M. 

$ 1 

41-0 

37 3 

29*63 

40*2 

817 

-006 

•010 jE. It. breeze, with some fog. 

9 2 

41-2 

38*8 

29*55 

40*2 

821 

•005 

*010 ;S.K. fresh gale, very eloudy. 

% 3 

41*4 

37*0 

29*58 

41*4 

818 

•007 

*020 !s,K. It. breeze, still cloudy. 

? ,•* 

43*7 

38*0 

29*75 

43*7 

832 

•006 

•020 

S. steady br. inclin, to clear. 

h 5 

45*0 

39*8 

30*08 

43*5 

851 

•020 

•005 

S.W. It. breeze, partly clear. 

0 6 

44*8 

42*5 

30*15 

42*5 

820 

•020 

•005 

S.E. It. airs, with heavy fog. 

D 7 

44-5 

40-0 

30*10 

42*3 

828 

•005 

*010 

S.E. by E, It. airs, still foggy. 

i 8 

43*8 

36-3 

30*08 

43*0 

836 

•008 

•015 

E.N.E. nearly calm, cl. sky. 

? 9 

43*0 

33*7 

30*04 

35*0 

841 

•035 

•020 

N.N.E. It. airs, mono!, sky. 

i; 10 

39*2 

34-0 

30*05 

38*3 

830 

•007 

•030 

wavering br. very hazy. 

? n 

40*3 

36*4 

29*92 

38*6 

841 

•006 

•020 

S.S.\V. lt.airs, somosnnsbine. 

^ 12 

38*9 

37*2 

29*85 

38*9 

842 

•005 

•025 S.W. variable airs, few sunb. 

0 13 

43*9 

38*6 

29*90 

43*4 

837 

•003 

•025 

S.S.W, fresh lireezc, fine day. 

]) 14 

43*8 

39*2 

30*00 

40 5 

848 

•007 

•050 iW.by S. It. airs, damp fog. 

# 15 

40*2 

36-8 

30-03 

37*8 

861 

•010 

*025 jN.W. calms '.Sc It. a, dense fog. 

5 16 

38*8 

37-5 

29-96 

88*« 

867 1 

•018 

*010 N. VV . It. w. a few sunbeams. 

^ n 

39*0 

36*7 

29-68 

37*0 

801 

•020 

•020 jW. varialde w. partly fine. 

? 18 

39*2 

34*2 

29-01 

35*4 

815 

1 *020 

frozen .N.N.E. It. airs, heavy snow 

h 19 

35*8 

33*5 

29-62 

35*0 

806 

•036 


N.N.W. fr.br. some sunshine 

0 20 

35*5 

33*0 

29-67 1 

33*7 

837 

frozen 


N.W. It. a, brown sky, m. sn. 

J) 21 

34*2 

31*5 

29-63 j 

32*3 

845 



S.W. calms, heavy atmos.sno. 

# 22 

32*3 

31*2 

29-56 

31*9 

852 



E. calm, dense atmos. so. snow 

j § 23 

32'2 

310 

29-57 j 

31*3 

843 



N.N.E. fr. br. sky still dark. 

If 24 

31*9 

29*5 

29-64 

30*2 

871 



N.byE. fr. br, still darker sky. 

? 25 

30*8 

28*0, 

30-12 

29*7 

881 



N.N.W. It. a, large fl. sn. fell 

j I? 26 

30*5 

29*4 

30-08 

29*8 

848 



N. calm, light snow fell. 

0 27 

30*9 

28*2 

30-10 

29*6 

863 



N.N.W .It. a. large fla. sn.feil 

I) 28 

30*0 

24*8 

29-99 

26*5 

853 



N.W . light airs, dark sky. 

^ 29 

27*6 

26*5 

30-08 

27*0 

873 



N.by E.gcn.br. sky r. lighter. 

5 30 

29*0 

27*2 

30-15 

27*6 

861 



N .by W ,lt,airs. very dark skyv 

% 81 

31*8 

28*4 

30-26 

28*4 

863 



E.byN. It. br. sky rather Ughl 


•tJOLLOQUlES WITH FOLARD. * 


NO. I. 

“ * I wish, 'I'rim,’ said my Uncle Toby, ‘ I wish I was asleep.’ ** 

Tu 1ST HAM SllANDV. 

Let me confess my weakness ! It lias become 

— ** my custom always of the afternoon^* — 
while sitting in mine easy-chair, and before a sea-coal fire, to fall, it 
may be for a good half hour, or by the mass a while longer, into a kind 
of doze or trance, which, believe me, of all the forms of sleep under 
Heaven — and blessed, as Sancho has said, was he who first invented 
sleep in any form, — is the most delicious and refreshing. And, more- 
over, seeing that it clears the head, composes the ruffled spirit, and in- 
vigorates the mind after the distractions of the day, it may be lauded 
also as the most thought-inspiring and intellectual in its quality. That 
it is brief, and snatched, as it were, by stealth from the day-season of 
care, and enjoyed with the half-closed consciousness of a too insecure 
and transient bliss, doth both sweeten its influence and enhance its 
fruition. Therein doth it but resemble the whole sum of earthly plea- 
sure — fleeting, stolen at intervals from the thousand ills that compress 
us in this mortal coil, and possessed with the sad assurance of fore- 
eoming loss . it is, in a word, but the type of human happiness. In one 
respect only does this gentle, evening, fireside sleep, lack the closeness 
of comparison as the sweetest epitome of terrestrial pleasure : it is ever 
innocent and healthful ! A point of faith which, at a befitting season 
— that is, after I have so slept — I am prepared stoutly to maintain, in 
the true spirit of an ancient disputant, against all comers whatsoever— 
against tlie canons of medicine and the fathers of physic. 

Only if I were a married man, should I have any compunctious 
visitiiigs on the propriety and advantage of this custom. In the cheer- 
ful family circle, to shut the dull oblivious ear to the gentle tones of 
womankind, or the merry peal of laughing prattlers, were — if wedlock 
be, indeed, as some have found or fabled — at best a discourteous and 
churlish insensibility: to say nought of the wilful loss, which it were 
heresy to doubt, of waking pleasure. But for me that am, God bless 
the mark !" but an antiquated bachelor, with no domestic joys, no sil- 
very notes to charm mine ear, or, it may be, no shriller pitch-pipe to 
fright me from my slumbers — why I, a lone animal in a green old age, 
deserted, and — save when the presence of mine ancient, true, and 
warm-hearted camarado lights up the solitude of my cottage— with no 
companionship but mine own poor thoughts, why surely I may fairly 
and freely indulge either my wakeful or my sleeping humours. And 
chiefly do I love that hour of wintry even-tide, when, the old soldier's 
frugal meal dispatched, the curtains of iny sanctum close drawn, the 
hearth clean swept, the wind howling, or the rain pattering on the ex- 
ternal world, I w’heel my chair to front the genial blaze, discuss in its 
rays the ruby brightness of some three or four temperate glasses, an<i 
sink first to reverie — and next to sleep. It is then that the troubled 
lucubrations and musings of the day steal again over the involuntary 
sense with a gentle and a softer flow, falling upon the mind’s ear’ 

IJ. S. JoiJRN. No. 15. March, 1830, t 
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like the murmuring sound of distant waters, or blending the shreds 
and patches of, incongruous realities into many-coloured visions of 
strange and fantastic semblance. 

It is only when I have been occupied during the day u])on the most 
arduous enterprise of my life — my great forthcoming work on the Pike, 
—that the engrossing pursuit of that all important theme has robbed 
me of the repose which appertains to this hour of pence ; and upon 
such occasions am I wont to court my evening slumber over the pages of 
some gentle, even-tenoured author. With this intent it lately chanced, 
—after I had been deep busied through a rainy morning in the memo- 
rfible controversy between my old favourite, Folard, and his antagonists 
—that, perplexed with conflicting doubts and by-gone conclusions, and 
having vainly sought to dismiss them in my accustomed slumber, I had 
recourse to a book which had just been sent to me from our village 
club. 'Twas a volume of the Colloquies between Sir Thomas More 
and the accomplished Alontesinos of Keswick. With a charmed and 
soothing interest did I peruse the mystic philosophy of their spiritual 
symposium : yet not without sundry misgiving dubitations on the ve- 
racious report of those wondrous interviews. Can such cominunings 
be,” cried I aloud, and are there really 

< more things in heaven and earth — 

Than are dreamt of in our philosophy?^ 

Would that I, too, might hold converse in the flesh with the departed 
worthies of my craft — would that I might, face to face, discourse with 
the venerable Commentator on Polybius, touching certain passages in 
his theory." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when incontinently I seemed to 
fall into a deep and heavy slumber, and I beheld, as plainly as thou 
seest me, a form seated over against me in the morocco-cushioned chair, 
which I intuitively recognised for the martial presence of the Chevalier 
de Folard. 

I know not how it was, but I have preserved no distinct recollection 
either of the entrance of the Chevalier, or of the first interchange of sa- 
lutations, or yet of the commencement of our colloquy. I can only re- 
member that, as I was vainly preparing to muster up my poor small 
stock of French to welcome him in its most courteous phrases, he at 
once, and strange it seemed, relieved my pains by addressing me in 
inarvellous proper English. 

** Then,” he proceeded, in fact, Montesinos, — 

" Your pardon, Chevalier,” interrupted I, bowing rather stiflBly ; 
" my name is Montesinos ; I had some reason to hope, as I have 
already passed an unworthy tribute to your memory in certain fugitive 
trifles, that my real appellation might not be altogether unknown to 
you." 

** It is my turn to apologise,” said my companion, but with a cool, 
civil, sarcastic smile, that was infinitely disconcerting, You have 
the advantage of me : but, sooth to say, the periodicals and other ephe- 
xneials do so seldom reach us where I come from, that, — thst, in short, 
my good friend, I shall be happy to be informed in what manner I have 
had the honour to become your debtor.” 

And here I cannot help stopping to remark, that the Chevalier did 
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certainly appear, tliroughout our whole colloquy, either exceedingly 
ignorant of many^matters in which he might be supposed to be tho- 
roughly instructed, or else provokingly intent upon concealing hh 
knowledge ; nor can I recollect to have extorted from him a single idea 
which I had not previously gleaned, either from his own writings or 
other books and sublunary authorities. But this uncommunicative hu* 
mour must be common, 1 suppose, to such visitants ; for 1 have observ- 
ed the same characteristic in Montesinos* friend. Sir Thomas More. 
Though it is remarkable that, by the report of the poet himself, the 
defunct Chancellor was much better acquainted with his deserts, than 
the defunct Chevalier was with mine : — but this was doubtless owing 
to the celebrity of Montesinos. 

Passing from this humiliating comparison, it were to little purpose 
that I should relate how successfully I at length persuaded the Che- 
valier of my claims to his respect, of the extent of his own obligations 
to my eulogies, and of the ])robability that his fame would be still far- 
ther extended through ray labours. Suffice it to say, that we soon be- 
came excellent friends : though I could not avoid noticing that he 
drank no wine, and rather coldly repulsed all my offers of corporeal 
refreshment. 

I highly approve of your project,*’ said the Chevalier, provided 
that, like myself, you deduce all the principles of modern strategy from 
the practice of classical antiquity.” 

Therein, — I pray you bear with my ignorance, my dear Chevalier, 
but, — therein I confess 1 cherish some doubts, which 1 woufd fain have 
resolved from y(mr own lips. Besides, the theory, with all due de- 
ference to your own immortal work be it spok(‘U, the theory jias become 
somewhat obsolete and old-fashioned; and 1 question whether the 
world would now endure to hear it revived. I fear me, I should only 
be laughed at for my pains : I fear me, Chevalier, that the study of 
the martial science of antiquity is scarcely cultivated with becoming 
ardour by our mllilalrcs of tliese days.” 

The greater the pity,” exclaimed my companion, “ that the en- 
during lessons of strategy bequeathed, even to your times, by the great 
masters of antiquity, should have ceased to be studied with the dmight 
and veneration which they are so well calculated to inspire. Your con- 
temporaries, I presume, still worship the poesy, the eloquence, the 
philosophy of the classical ages : but I tell you, that pot the revival of 
learning and taste was more attributable to these treasures of the 
schools, than was the revival of the military art to the immutable prin- 
ciples of strategy which are to be gathered from the pages of Xeno- 
phon and Polybius and C«sar. The scholars and poets of the sixteenth 
century did not ply 'the labour of love* more devotedly to imbue their 
minds m classical lore, than did the greatest captains of the age which 
followed to form their science upon the institutions and practice of an- 
tiquity. The famous Prince Maurice • of Nassau, who ought to be 
regarded as the first restorer among the moderns of the military art, 
for he first restored the infantry to its true value as an arm ” 

" You forget the Bohemian bands of John Zisca, Chevalier,** inter- 
rupted I boldlv, " and the stalwart Swiss : it was little, I guess, that 
either had heard of the Greek phalanx of pikes, when they learned to 
set shoulder to shoulder, and overthrew the pride of the old chivalry.*' 
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** Mere unwieldy masses, with the sturdy power of repulsion in 
them, it is true> but sans all capability of locomotion. For Zisca and 
his tactics, can know nought of them, whatever w.e may in the other 
world : but, for the defective skill of your Switzers, witness the battle 
of Marignano — that combat of giants, as old Trivulzio called it — in 
which they suffered even the slow working artillery of those times to 
mow them down by hundreds and thousands, won the battle without 
knowing how to seize the victory, and finally retired, as they had ad- 
vanced, with the same undaunted countenance, and the same inability 
to move off a right line. No, I had not forgotten the Swiss phalanx : 
but, certes, the brave mountaineers were no tacticians ; and I was pro- 
ceeding to observe that Maurice of Nassau was the true restorer of 
science, because, of all the moderns, he first taught infantry how to 
move ; and his confession is extant, that his principles were borrowed 
from those of the Roman art. So, also, the great Gustavus Adolphus, 
in whom all the best qualities of a hero were blended with the learn- 
ing of a scholar, but followed in the footsteps of Maurice, and like him 
used the experience of antiquity to aid the inspiration of his own 
genius. His example and those of our Due de Rohan and Monte- 
cuculi, who in their writings avowedly cite the ancients for their 
model, all combine to prove that the Swedish, the French, and the 
German, the most celebrated schools of warfare in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, were each founded on the same classical ori- 
ginal.'* ^ 

But you say nothing of the Spanish and Italian infantry, those 
formidable bands which existed long before the days of Maurice and 
Gustavus. Tfwir organization at least knew nothing of the pedantries 
of ancient science : yet for one hundred and thirty years they were the 
terror of Europe, until — 

“ Yes, until the battle of Rocroi, which may truly be designated as 
the crisis of the struggle between the rude tactics of the middle ages, 
and that of the system which revived the strategical science of anti- 

e . On that fatal day, the flower of the Spanish and Italian bands, 
n up, according to the practice of their service, in one dense and 
almost immoveable mass, without support or reserve, were assailed by 
the reiterated onsets of an enemy far inferior, doubtless, in unyielding 
steadiness and veteran discipline, but arrayed on the Roman modeb 
and directed bjt the youthful genius of a Conde. Tliey were annihi- 
lated ; and with them fell the power and the martial reputation of 
Spain : from that hour to this she has never had an army. It is evi- 
dent that, amidst the improvement in military science which marked 
the progress of the seventeenth century, no change had been introduced 
into the organization of those Spanish bands. Their high reputation 
in Europe, — which, by the way, is curiously exhibited in the universal 
reception of the terms of their language into the martial vocabulary of 
every nation of the times — might naturally render them bigoted to the 
system under which their glory had been acquired." 

Quite characteristic, too, of the Castilian pride and obstinacy, to 
disdain imitation." 

Perhaps it was : their infantry had been originally exercised in the 
Italian wars of Ferdinand the Catholic, and Charles the Fifth ; and 
its success on the same brilliant theatre is generally ascribed to the 
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aysitem upon whigh it was trained by Pietro -Navarro^ By that system 
it triumphed over the gallant gens-d* annerie of France, with their 
attendant rabble rout of undisciplined foot, as the mountaineers of Uri 
and Underwald had triumphed before ; and in that system did its 
leaders persevere for nearly a century and a half to its final ruin. 
They seem to have taken no note of time ; and for aught that can be 
discovered to the contrary, they fought in the same array at Ravenna 
and at Pavia, at Nordlingen and at Rocroi.” 

‘‘ It is strange,” said I, how keen and intense an interest is always 
awakened within me by but a word which recalls that memorable 
epoch in warfare — distinguish it as you will — ^that epoch commencing 
with the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. of France, and ending 
only witli the close of the Thirty Years* War.- Your mention of Nord- 
lingen, par exemjilci how many images of the old strategy doth not 
that mere sound in an instant conjure up. Horn, the illustrious Duke 
Bernard of Weimar, and their Swedish regiments, the veterans of Gus- 
tavus; the king of Hungary, and John de Wert, and their German 
Imperialists, the relics of Tilly and Waldstein; the Cardinal-Infant of 
Spain, Ottavio Piccolomini, and those Spanish and Italian bands, 
flushed with the pride of a century of victories, who with their gallant 
young prince — far less priest than soldier — were boldly traversing 
Germany from the Milanese to the defence of the Low Countries: — 
there to find the common grave of their existence and reputation. 
Yes! the battle of Nordlingen does indeed swell to the memory with 
all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war : — yet its fame 
owes much to the power of association and the genius, not of arms, but 
of art. Did you ever, my dear Chevalier, see Rubens* picture of that 
field 

In faith, I have,*’ said my companion, and few sights had, in the 
flesh, more power to quicken the current of my blood.’* 

“ It is, indeed, a very jewel of a battle-piece, not to be looked upon 
without lively emotion ; and I rejoice that it is numbered among the 
treasures of this land, for it adorns the splendid abode of our monarchs, 
the royal halls of Windsor. Remember you that group, their eager 
anxious gaze intently fixed on the progress of the fight: the young 
King of Hungary, his fair-haired cousin prince, that strange compound 
of cardinal and hero, before the full age of manhood,~and black John 
de Wert, the very opposite of both in years, mien, and aspect ?** 

I remember that group full well : yet,” added the Chevalier, with 
a smile, Nordlingen has better claims to historical remembrance than 
a few square feet of well painted canvass. It was the only occasion on 
which the old Spanish' infantry were put to trial against the Swedish 
regiments — and the issue was a complete overthrow and a bloody rout 
to the veterans of Gustavus.** 

''Yet the result scarce tallies with yonr own theory, Sir Knight : 
knee, by that, the Swedish array and the revived tactics of antiquity 
should have had the mastery.** 

" To that very end, Senhor Soldado, would. I adduce it for notice : 
lest, without explanation, the event should be misconstrued into a proof 
of the superiority of the S})anish to the Swedish tactique ; while in 
fact it was only a chance exception to the general merits of the two 
systems. The battle of Nordlingen was fought only some eight or 
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nine years before, the fatal field of Rocroi and the* two trials might 
seem to entail opposite conclusions on the value of the Spanish array. 
Yet the circumstances of each differed too widely to admit of our as- 
signing equal weight to the events in the opposite balance. At Ro- 
croi, your Spaniards had the fairest field — ^namely a plain — for the ac- 
tion of their phalanx ; superior numbers ; a commander of veteran ex- 
perience in their school, the old Conde de Fuentes ; and at least as 
strong an incentive fur their gallant bearing in the memory of ancient 
renown, as their opponents had in the presence of a prince of the blood. 
And their destruction is referred by all contemporary authorities to 
the inherent vice of their tactics. But, at Nordlingen, the Swedes 
fought under every disadvantage ,* they were weakened and dispirited 
by the feuds of their leaders, Horn and Weimar ; and their enemies 
were far superior in number, strongly posted, and animated to enthu- 
siasm by the presence of the two gallant young y)rinces, who, at the 
head of the German and Spanish soldiery, represented in the field on 
the same day the imperial and royal branches of the house of Austria. 
You remember the tribute which their contemporar}’^ Gualdo, in the 
plain and simple language of a soldier, has rendered to the gallant 
emulation of the King of Hungary and the Cardinal-Infant. ^ Tliey 
won immortal glory in this battle ; to the wonder of all men, were 
always amidst the musket-shot, void of fear ; and replied to the counsel 
of those who would iuive had less exposure of their })crsons : ^ Let such 
princes as are afraid keep them within their royal palaces, and not 
come to an army.* No; the battle of Nordlingen proves nothing 
either against the strategical system of Gustavus, or in favour of that 
of the Spaniards. To say nothing of the disparity of numbers and po- 
sition, it was lost by the dissensions of Horn and Weimar, and won by 
the gallantry of the Austrian princes, and the enthusiasm which their 
conduct inspired in their generals and followers. The battle of Nord- 
lingen was, however, one of the most memorable and brilliant in the 
period of which you have been sjxjaking.” 

, The whole of that period is, to my apprehension, the most attract- 
ive in the military history of the world. Whatever may be our dif- 
ferent views of the origin of the modern science, we shall at least agree, 
on the mere question of time, in referring its rise and gradual improve- 
ment to that same memorable epoch, which embraces the sixteenth and 
the first half of the following century.** 

‘‘ Assuredly : on that question there cannot be two opinions. And 
if you survey the history of that period, you will observe that, through- 
out it, Europe always afforded some great arena, on which the essays 
of the art were continuous and the advance of science incessantly pro- 
gressive. The scene might vary ; but on each the actors of successive 
systems were put to the encounter, until, in the collision, those princi- 
ples of strategy were evolved, which have become the recognisett foun- 
dation of all modern tactics. In the course of that century and a half, 
there may be marked three distinct and successive schools of warfare, 
, of which iTAiiY-— the Low Cotjntribs — and Germany, afforded in 
turn the chief theatre. 

Thus, when the formation of a regular infantry had superseded the 
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feudal array of the middle ages, it was in Italy that the nations of Eu- 
rope — the Swiss, the French, the Germans, and the Spaniards-— fiftsrove 
for the mastery ; and the native levies of that fair and ill-fated laUd, 
obeying her destiny, which in the language of her poet was, 

^ Per servir sempre, o vincitrice, o viixta,'^ 

conquering or conquered, still to be enslaved, mingled in the quarrel of 
the stranger but as the hirelings of the strife. Through the long con- 
test which terminated in the subjugation of Italy to the imperial arms, 
the Spanish infantry, by the superiority of their organization and dis- 
cipline, the genius of their commanders, and the constancy and valour 
which were their national qualities, were left the victors of a hundred 
fields ; and their achievements, whicli were emulated and shared by 
their Italian subject-allies, raised their character to the highest renown 
throughout Europe. It was then that from Italy were drawn those 
forces and tactics which, in the last half of the century, were put to 
trial on a more northern theatre. When the cruel bigotry of that ty- 
rant Philip II. drove his Flemish subjects to revolt, the flower of the 
veteran Spanish and Italian infantry were transported from the Milan- 
ese to the Low Countries ; and the long wars in those provinces be- 
came the second school of modern strategy, to which the martial spirits 
of every nation in Europe thickly resorted. There, were that consum- 
mate general Alessandro Farnese, the renowned Duke of Parma, and 
his not unworthy successor Spinola, with the Spanish and Italian vete- 
rans, opposed by the two accomj)lished heroes of Nassau, father and 
son, the first William and the still more illustrious Maurice, trained 
by whose genius the raw levies of the patriots, and the gallant bands 
of gentlemen who thronged to his camp from every Protestant country 
of Europe, were taught to contend on equal terms with their more ex- 
perienced opponents. In that contest were exercised also various 
bodies of Swiss and German troops, as well as many of the distinguish- 
ed officers of the latter nation who afterwards served in the religious 
wars of their own country.*' 

There also, forget not, so please you, Chevalier, were the valour 
of mv countrymen and the martial talents of several of their leaders 
signally illustrated : Willoughby, and Sidney, and Norris, and Vere. 
Since the conquests of our fifth Harry were won and lost, the English 
had mingled little in the wars of the continent ; and fur lack of foreign 
adventure, their military spirit had partaken something of the same 
rust with their arms. Except in the victory of St. Quentin, they had 
scarcely won a foreign trophy since the beginning of the century, until, 
in the school of Maurice, these " English auxiliaries' of the Low Coun- 
try wars won immortal honour. Witness the successful sieges of Geir- 
truydenburg and Groningen, the heroic defence of Ostend, and the 
victories at Turnhout and Nieuport, iq the latter of which— the best 
achievement of Maurice, — the English infantry under Vete led the van 
of the Confederates, overthrew and routed the Spanish veteraniS, and 
slaughtered five thousand of their number." 

True : yet how does even the memory of these Italian and Low Coun- 
trv wars sink and dwindle into nothingness, before the transcendant in- 
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tu^rest of the Thirty Years' conflict which succeeded in Germany ! And 
this it was which formed the third school in the rise 6f modern military 
science ; beyond all comparison the most illustrious and extensive of 
the three. For, what a host of great names and great achievements 
crowd the stage on that gigantic theatre of strategy : Gustavus, Wei- 
mar, Banner, Horn, and Torstensoii ; Tilly, Waldstein, De Wert, and 
Pappenheim ; Piccolomini and Monteciiculi ; Rohan, Cond4 Turenne. 
In that age was Germany but one vast battle-field, in which the sol- 
diership of every nation of Europe was sternly tried to the utterance ; 
the Swede, with his volunteer confederates, the Englishman and the 
Scot ; the Austrian, the Saxon, Bavarian, Bohemian, Hungarian, and 
the wild Croat ; the Frenchman and the Switzer ; the Spaniard, 
the Italian, and the Walloon. That was indeed the stirring age of 
battle and beleaguer ; thfe age to %vhich, if you would trace the founda- 
tion of modern science, your research and your study must be intently 
given." 

And yet, Chevalier, when that foundation has been traced, the re- 
sult of the search, according to your theory, would but lead us back to 
the ages of classical antiquity." 

Certainly, as I contended in my own age, the general principles on 
which Maurice and Gustavus, and the greatest commanders who imme- 
diately followed them, based the conduct of their art, were avowedly 
borrowed from the science of antiquity. The general principles of 
strategy only, observe me: for the details of their operations were 
varied by the changes introduced through gunpowder and its artillery, 
by the opposite forms of ancient and modern polity and morals, by the 
different constitution of ancient and modern society and civilization, 
by, in short, the thousand accidents of time and fate. But still, under 
all these external appearances of dissimilarity, I maintain, that at bot- 
tom your modems have been — even by their own confessions — but the 
mere imitators of the ancient strategists.” 

But granting, as you contend, that the principles of all modern 
strategy were originally borrowed by the great generals of the seven- 
teenth century from the practice of the ancients, to what purpose, may 
it not be answered, should a man at this time of day burrow like a 
mole into the darkness of antiquity, or smother himself iu the rubbish 
of forgotten controversy, merely to discover what no one will care to 
hear, — as, whether or not the Quincunx continued to be the Roman 
order of battle after the Punic wars — whether the Legion or the Pha- 
lanx presented the preferable array — whether the Ballista or the Cata- 
pulta respectively threw stones and darts, or, mutatis mutandis, darts 
and stones ? To what purpose, in these gunpowder ages, should we 
perplex ourselves in fanciful inquiries, whether the dense masses of 
Tilly and Waldstein imitated the close order of ^ The Ten Thousand/ 
or the smaller and more manageable battalions of Gustavus were mo- 
delled on the cohorts of Cjesaf* — whether our trenches and cavaliers 
are but the repetition of vineaa and aggeres, and our parallels and ap- 
proaches but a tame copy of an ancient beleaguer } If the elements of 
modern strategy were indeed derived from the principles of ancient 
warfare, the improvement of the art has long since obliterated the 
traces of a common origin : if the modern practice has proceeded from 
the example of antiquity, it will assuredly never return to it. The 
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rapidity of our operations sets at nought all the rules alld calculations 
which applied to the heavy movements of an infantry encumbered with 
armour ; the distant effect of our fire-arms, by which alone the event is 
decided in nine cases out of ten, without any actual collision of masses, 
would render nugatory every attempt to restore an order of battle de- 
signed only for combatants, with whom to close was the only means of 
engaging ; but above all, the prodigious projectile power, the vast range, 
and the tremendous execution of our artillery, have immensely extended 
the arena of battle, and enlarged the compass and theatre of action, far 
beyond all the most gigantic conceptions or provisions of your ancient 
strategy. Of the ancient sieges, we will say nothing : for what man 
in his senses ever thought of comparing the elaborate and aimless 
efforts of their most powerful engines, with the stupendous but simple 
operation of a ten-inch mortar, or a foiir-and-twenty pounder of the 
battering train 

I paused : for I suddenly recollected that in my warmth I had rudely 
jostled the favourite hobby of my companion. He perceived my em- 
barrassment, and by his good-humoured bearing immediately re-as- 
sured me : 

Fear not, my good friend, that you should offend those prejudices 
which once bound me fast in the flesh. In the intermediate state of 
existence which I now enjoy, though we retain our habits of mind and 
stores of knowledge, the dispositions and affections which we brought 
from your world, yet we have this advantage over our former selves, 
that we are divested of all those passions which cloud the intellects 
and warp the understandings of men ; and thus having a clearer and 
more comprehensive survey of every subject, we are enabled to exert 
our reason on causes and consequences, unfettered by our earthly 
prejudices.*' 

I listened with profound reverence to this admirable metaphysical 
account of the soul's condition in Limbo : though, upon since looking 
at the dialogues of Montesinos, I verily believe my ghost must have 
stolen the whole passage from his brother shadow the Chancellor. 

Perceiving wherein I judged rightly, and wherein I erred,” con- 
tinued the Chevalier, I am now prepared to concede to you that, in 
the matter of the beleaguer, the ancients did lack something of the re- 
finement and rapidity of modern science. Yet how deeply interesting 
are all the details of their sieges — how enchaining the narrative of 
their herculean labours — their gigantic constructions — their artful chi- 
canes ! We have nothing to compare to it in our times : a modern 
army would not throw up in twenty weeks such an agger as Ceesar's 
legionaries were wont to raise in as many days.** 

** Very possibly ; and these things may be matters of wonderment 
and interest to the mere military antiquarian : it may only still be 
asked you, to what practical purpose should they engage the attention 
of the professed military student ? Whrft has the modern soldier to do 
with antiquity ? — 

‘ What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?’ " 

Perhaps not much : yet I know not why the usages and science of 
other ages should not, in his vocation, be a subject of rational curiosity 
to the soldier, as well as to the follower of any other pursuit. To trace 
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‘the origin and progress of art, is, in every other branch of know- 
ledge, held to be* a laudable and useful occupation : tending to method- 
iae and improve our conceptions, to enlarge our views, and to assist and 
stimulate our intelligence. And why not equally in the profession of 
arms ? Credit me, there are worse employments for the soldier’s ^ hours 
of i^esse' than the inditing of even a passing commentary on the revo- 
lutions of the art.*' 

^^The Chevalier de Folard," replied I, might need to offer no 
apology for treating of the high concernments of the ancient strategy. 
The distinguished services of fifteen campaigns, and the qualities of 
soldiership which won the esteem and confidence of the hero of his age — 
the Twelfth Charles of Sweden— avouched his title for the office. But 
for the humble and unknown to venture in his footsteps, were to en- 
counter the reproach of the sophist, who presumed to lecture on the art 
before the renowned Carthaginian— or to be justly accused, like Mi- 
chael Cassio, of ^ mere bookish theorick — prattle without practice.' " 

" Yes, if the study and observation of the past were indeed to be 
justly confounded with the pretence of offering instruction on the mo- 
dern science. But it needs no high pretension to unfold the historical 
progress of the art, not from set dissertations and treatises which are 
fit only to moulder in the dust of departed miscellanies and obsolete 
encyclopedias, but in the living pages of the old writers: of those 
commanders of imperishable renown, who have themselves bequeathed 
to your times the authentic impress of their minds and achievements — 
the lessons of their genius embodied in the simple record of their glo- 
ries ; of those actors of inferior note, yet still their worthy companions 
or faithful followers — the sharers, the witnesses, or at least the hearers 
of their deeds, whose pens, animated by the excitement of their theme, 
have left the world the genuine portraitures of their great leaders, 
familiarized men's perceptions with the lineaments of the mighty dead, 
and sketched to their mind's eye the whole moving panoply and gor- 
geous pageant of by-gone war. Content you with endeavouring well : 
to these faithful chroniclers be your attention given ; to discuss their 
records, especially during the period of which we have conversed, as 
embracing the rise of modern science, shall I, perchance, become your 
frequent visitor and counsellor. At present, the night grows late, 
and—" 

‘^It's already^ near twelve," said a hoarse voice, and sitting up 
o’ these cold nights will do your honour’s rheumatiz — ” 

I made an effort to start from my chair and rebuke the inhospitable 
intruder ; but my guest had disappeared in a trice, and I was imme- 
diately sensible of a reeking sulphureous odour which filled the whole 
apartment. I rubbed my eyes : the iron tongue of time from the neigh- 
bouring village steeple was tolling twelve ; the fire was dying on its 
embers ; the candles were expiring on their last odoriferous snuff in 
the sockets, and, in place of the Chevalier de Folard, there stood oppo- 
site to me, armed with boot-jack and slipper, only my trusty factotum 
Jonathan. 
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Fortunae majoris bonos, erectus et acer.*’ 

That illustrious and amiable prince, Marcus Aurelius, speaking of 
the fleeting vanities of the world, observes, ^^To begin somewhere, 
consider how business, humour, and fortune, went with the world in 
Vespasian’s time ; consider this I say, and you '11 find mankind just at 
the same pass they are at now — some marrying, and some concerned in 
education ; some sick and some dying ; some fighting and some feast- 
ing; some drudging at the plough, and some upon the exchange; some 
were too affable, and some too conceited ; one was full of jealousy, and 
the other of knavery ; here you might find some wishing for the death 
of their friends, and there a seditious club complaining of the times ; 
some loved their women, end some their purses ; some grasped at the 
consulship, and some at the sceptre. Well 1 all's over with that gene- 
ratfon long since." Such were the philosophical meditations of one — 
a unit of the millions long passed away — and such are the recollections 
which are heedlessly slighted, and with the salutary admonitions of 
sages spurned, until occasionally the death of a man of superior quali- 
ties forcibly awakens us to reflection. 

We have been drawn into this train of thought, by the sudden an- 
nouncement of the dissolution of the subject of this sketch; for the 
demise of friends, although an inevitable condition, has been ])ro- 
nounced by Burton to challenge a first place in exciting melancholy; 
and though we are taught that regrets are unavailing, the heart which 
can refuse its tribute, is not to be envied. Can we therefore refrain 
from being startled by the abrupt announcement.^ No ! We sincerely 
lament the loss of a man whose ])lace will not easily be supplied ; — 
a man who in the full enjoyment of the otium cum digniiale which so 
many thousands fail of obtaining, — easy in circumstances, happy in 
connections, and prized in public life, was so unexpectedly smote by 
tlio grim tyrant — 

“ Whose patent gives him power 
Each day, each hour. 

To strike the peasants thatch, and shake the princely tower,^^ 

Charles Vinicombe Penrose was the second son of the Rev. John 
Penrose, who continued for thirty-five years the worthy vicar of St. 
Gluvias, in Cornwall. He was born on the 20th of June, 1759, and 
at the age of thirteen placed in the Naval Academy, at Portsmouth, 
where he was soon noticed for his application and prepossessing address. 
In 1775 , he commenced his honourable career, hy embarking on board 
the Levant, a frigate commanded by the Hon. George Murray, uncle 
to the present Duke of Atholl. With this upright and intelligent offi- 
cer, our youth cQntf acted a friendship, which for a period of twenty-two 
years continued unshaken, and was then closed only by death. This 
invaluable patron not only furthered his progress in the service, but 
treated him as a member of his family ; and we have lately examined 
at the Castle of Blair, in Atholl, a tasteful specimen of his early skill, 
in the large model of a liue-of-baltle ship, accurately rigged during his 
visits thither. 
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The youth's noviciate was passed on the Mediterranean, Channel, 
and North Sea stations, where he appears to have seen much boat- 
service. In August 1779 , he was appointed third lieutenant of the 
Cleopatra, under the command of his friend ; and was a spectator of the 
sanguinary, though indecisive conflict, between Vice-Admiral Parker 
and Zoutman. It was in this sliip, also, that his spirit of observation 
was manifested in catching at a glance the advantage of adopting the 
numerary signals, which he saw on board a Swedish frigate, instead 
of our tanular system. He constructed a similar code, and Capt. Mur- 
ray instantly circulated it in the small squadron which he commanded : 
some of the officers, two of whom are now old and distinguished admi- 
rals, fancied it incomprehensible from its numerous combinations ; yet 
it was actually the same which has since become so universally prac- 
tised for its simplicity. * 

The general peace which followed, allowed the Lieutenant to re- 
turn home, where he assiduously applied himself to the improvement 
of his mind ; a thirst which he also communicated to a brother officer, 
whom he found employing his half-pay hours in knitting silken purses ! 
In 1767* he was united to Elizabeth, the amiable daughter of the Rev. 
J. Treveiinen, who has survived him. Three daughters, Elizabeth, 
Charlotte, and Jane, were the fruits of this union ; and perhaps the 
perfection of our officer’s character was in nothing more evident than 
in the admirable example he exhibited as a husband, and father. These 
epithets, however, are so often undeservedly bestowed, as to become 
trite : it may therefore be requisite to assure our readers, that in this 
instance, we know from long personal acquaintance, that they are most 
fully merited. 

On the call to arms, occasioned by the Spanish Armament,” Mr. 
Penrose joined Capt. Murray in the Defence ; and was afterwards with 
him in the Duke, of 98 guns, when she had her main-mast shivered by 
lightning, while employed in engaging and destroying some French 
batteries at Martinique, an accident which would have been extremely 
ominous in ancient days. After removing with his patron, successively 
into the Glory of 98, and Resolution, 74, he was presented with a Com- 
mander’s commission in 1794, on the anniversary of Rodney's victory — 
his patron being at the same time promoted to a flag. 

The Captain’s first command was the Lynx sloop of war, with which 
he assisted at tiie capture of I’Esperance, a French corvette, on the 
Halifax station. Being posted in October of the same year, he was 
fortunate enough to obtain the command of his old and favourite frigate 
the Cleopatra, and in her was despatched to examine and report upon 
the eligiMity of the Bermudas as a naval resort. This mission was in 
consequence of the discovery and survey of a valuable anchorage by 
Lieut. Thomas Hurd, who ])iloted the frigate amongst the rocks with 
such skill and precision, as to command the admiration of all who wit- 
nessed it. In commemoration of this first visit of ^ man-of-war, the 
port was called after Admiral Murray. 

Continuing his course towards Cape Hatteras, a singular and inex- 
idicable accident befell the Cleopatra, in crossing the Gulf stream. 
The night vyas densely dark, and the ship tinder reduced sail, when all 
at once, in a heavy squall, with vivid lightning and a tremendous ex- 
plosion, the wind shifted, and brought her head to a high and agitated 
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sea. At the same instant, she plunged the whole of her forecastle so 
deeply under water; that the watch despaired of seeing her rise again : 
— when she did recover, it was only by a violent counteraction, which 
equally immersed the after-part of the ship. The action of the vessel 
is described to have been similar to her being lifted and cast head fore- 
most into the deep ; and the first not^e Capt. Penrose got of it was, 
being thrown out of his cot, and daslied violently against the quarter- 
deck beams ! We had remarked a view of this occurrence in the 
thirty-first volume of the Naval Chronicle, and on asking Sir Charles 
whether it was not exaggerated in the drawing, he replied, It was a 
terrific pitch — I really think this must be a tolerable representation.” 

Our officer had once more the satisfaction, during Capt. Pender's 
absence, of acting with Vice-Admiral Murray, the only commander 
under whom he had personally served. When he returned to the 
Cleopatra, it was his melancholy lot to take home the wreck of his dis- 
tinguished friend, who had been struck by paralysis, and never reco- 
vered. On this passage he captured the Ilirondelle, a mischievous 
French privateer, of 12 guns, and seventy-two men. 

We may now quote the Admiral's own words on a few questions re- 
lative to Naval Discipline,” as they illustrate both his style, disposi- 
tion, and judgment. 

One argument has been, that certain foreign services have gone on without 
corporal punishment. The fact so stated may be at once denied ; for where the 
regular ordering of a certain number of lashes has not been in force, other still 
more severe punishments have been indicted ; and dark and solitary confine- 
ment, on bad bread and water diet, are pretty severe corporal punishments." 

With respect to foreign naval services, 1 am pretty sure, from the evidence 
of seamen themselves, that in none is the discipline so mild and just as in our 
own. Those of our seamen who have been in the American Navy, can give 
ample information as to that national practice ; and when our seamen, in dis- 
content, went into foreign services, I once received a petition from several on 
board a Netherland ship of war, the discipline of which they described as most 
severe. 1 replied, that their voluntary entry prevented ray interference, and that 
I trusted their experience would open the eyes of their brother sailors to their 
true duties and interests. So little fear had t that the corporal punishment, and 
the other treatment of seamen in our Navy, would appear harsh and severe, in 
comparison with others, that I was pleased to hear that some of our then mis- 
taken men took this method of being convinced. And I would here ask those 
gentlemen who hold up other services as an example to ours, whether they will 
agree to be judged by effects, and will they venture to state that an equal degree 
of moral comfort is enjoyed in those exemplars ? I believe I need not appeal 
to the nautical or military superiority. * * ^ ^ 

“ 1 can truly aver, that, while 1 was a Captain, I attended with most earnest' 
endeavours to he just without harshness, and lenipit without weakness, in award- 
ing and inflicting punishment, or pardoning oftenders. The result of my best 
judgment was, that there are few cases for which corporal punishment should be 
inflicted for a first fault ; for there are men who will strive long to avoid the 
shame as well as pain of a public exposition and flogging, who, when that shame 
and pain has once been surmounted, care much less for a repetition." 

** It requires considerable judgment to find whether the best effect will be 
produced, on the individual, by remitting punishment conditionally, or by a free 
pardon : and here that most requisite of all knowledge for a commander of men, 
the knowledge of human nature, is of the greatest avail. On some characters, 
a free pardon will operate as a security from future crime ; and I heartily wish 
1 had found them more common. When a man was brought fomard for pu^ 
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nishment for a first fault, or when a culprit appeared to plead with proper feel- 
ing, and 1 considered him as not one on whom a free par^lon could usefully be 
bestowed, I then*made it a clearly understood case, that if the delinquent was 
brought before me again, for a crime for which he was to be punished, that he 
should first receive that which had first been remitted, as his subsequent con- 
duct had shown that he did not merit forgiveness. I can safely say, that I have 
known the happiest effects arise frolfi this mutual understanding; and crime, 
and of course punishment, prevented. 

‘‘ I have known an opinion entertained by some very respectable oflScers, but 
which 1 have always deemed erroneous, that no reasoning communications should 
ever be made to seamen. My practice as a Captain was different. When 
coming into port, under circumstances which would not admit of leave of ab- 
sence, I always made it a rule to inform the ship's company before anchoring, 
that such must unavoidably be the case, as the necessities of the service would 
not allow me to grant it. On the contrary, whenever I saw that leave could be 
granted (and I always gmdted it if possible) I never waited for that leave to be 
asked. I called the ship's company together, and told iliem 1 should direct tlic 
first lieutenant to give leave to a third or fourth watch, or a certain number at a 
time, while they continued to merit the indulgence. Tor instance. Karly in 
1797, 1 returned to England in the Cleopatra, from the American station, with 
about three years' pay due. Tlie day before tlie ship went from Spithead into 
the harbour, 1 inifirmed the ship's company that the necessary repairs would 
keep us long in port, and that they would have leave to go on shore in divisions, 
as long as they continued to conduct themselves well, or till the ship came out 
of dock. We were thirteen weeks in harbour, I had not one complaint; after 
about three weeks, there was seldom a man wished to go on shore. I left the 
port at last with only two men absent without leave ; and 1 should add, that 
during the time the ship was in dock, many were employed in the disagreeable 
service of fitting out other ships. I'rom a seventy-four gun ship and a frigate 
near me, under the same circumstances of long detention in harbour, no leave 
was granted ; boats rowed guard every night to prevent desertion, and the loss 
by desertion was very ^reat." 

“ More than one circumshince occurred in a short time, to show that my in- 
dulgence had not been thrown away. My ship was tlie first at Portsmouth, 
and I believe any where, when the payment took place in tlie one and two pound 
bank notes then first issued ; and 1 learned that the greatest possible pains were 
taking, by some who sought political mischief, and others who sought emolu- 
ment, to persuade the people that this paper money was of little worth, and 
offered, by way of favour, to give the men a low value for their notes. I ex- 
plained the case, and directed that, if any one offered or accepted less than a 
full value, the offender should instantly be brought to me, that he might be 
treated as an enemy to his king and country. The pay was cordially received,, 
which was at the* moment of no small consequence, as there were many then 
ready to follow any bad example that might be set. To afford my ship's com- 
pany another opportunity of showing good conduct, the payment was scarcely 
over, and while the ship was crowded with women, children, and slop-sellers, a 
telegraphic signal announced an enemy's frigate off Portland, and never were 
supernumeraries more quickly disposed of, or a ship more quickly unmoored 
and under sail. We were baulked of our expected prize, and returned to Spit- 
head just before the mutiny. Here, by a little good management and minute 
attention, I kept my men from cheering with the others ; and although I had 
daily communication in my barge with the Xioyal George, three days after the 
yaofd ropes had been reeved, 1 punished two men who had left their duty 
in the dock-yard. When I received orders for sea, not a moment's lapse 
of good order occurred ; but having information that letters had been re- 
ceived, threatening a visit from the delegates, and punishment if my people 
did not jojin in cheering, &c. I called the ship's company together, informed 
them that I was ordered to proceed to sea; but that under the circum- 
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stances 1 was aware of, I should not do so till the night tide, when I expected 
they would show their sense of the confidence I had in their good conduct, by 
weighing with the utmost silence and dispatch. The reply was by three hearty 
cheers (which I would then have gladly dispensed with) and careful obedience 
to my orders during the night ; and t have reason to believe, that the good con- 
duct of my ship^s company aided the able management of the commander of the 
part of the westeni squadron I immediately joined, in the preservation of good 
order at that critical period. I had the honour of letters of approbation from 
the Admiralty, both on account of our long stay in harbour witnout desertion, 
and pr(*ventirig my ship^s company from taking part in the mutiny ; and after 
the ship's company had also received their Lordships' thanks, they sent me a 
letter full of expressions of gratitude for my having, as they termed it, ‘steered 
them clear of the troubles so many of their brethren liad been involved in.* " 

In the spring of 1709, Capt. Penrose was appointed to that beautiful 
ship, the Sans Pareil, of 80 guns, which for a short timejbore the flag of 
Lord Hugh Seymour ; and was then sent dff Rochefort, to join Sir 
Charles Pole's squadron in the attempt to destroy five line-of- battle 
ships, wliicli had anchored under the protection of Isle d'Aix. After 
the unsuccessful issue of this event, lie was despatched to the West 
Indies, to rehoist Lord Hugh's flag ; and in escorting a large convoy, 
the sailing qualities of the Sans Pareil were so su|>erior, that she had 
scarcely to carry any canvass during the whole ])assage. Here he re- 
mained until the death of his Lordship, in Sept. 1801: on this event 
he wrote a concise and affectionate notice of the excellent Admiral, 
which was published in the Naval Chronicle. 

Having suffered severely from a coup dc xoleily Capt. Penrose return- 
ed to England in the Carnatic, 74, and enjoyed domestic repose until 
the recommencement of hostilities, in 1803. Feeling himself still un- 
equal to more active service, he accepted the command of the Padstow 
district of sea-fencibles. While in this situation, he had the satisfac- 
tion of rescuing Mr. Robert Purkis, master’s mate of the Alcmene, 
and the crew of a prize under his charge, from a watery grave. 

Our officer’s exertions were next called forth, as Commodore of the 
flotilla at Gibraltar, where liis seasonable union of kindness and dis- 
cipline, alleviated the hardships of a harassing service ; and a handsome 

E resent of plate from the British merchants, testified the regard he was 
eld in by the civil community. He was doomed, however, to private 
mortification ; his spirits were wounded by the dissolute conduct and 
consequent death of a near connection, with whom he hud taken con- 
siderable trouble, and for whom he had just procureJ a Lieutenant’s 
commission. 

In August 1812, the Commodore was appointed to a Colonelcy in the 
Royal Marines ; and shortly afterwards was nominated a commissioner of 
naval revision. But having obtained the rank of Rear-Admiral in January 
1814, he wag^ selected to command the squadron destined to accelerate 
the advance of the victorious Wellington along the shores of Biscay, 
the " sacred territory of Prance.*’ Marshal Soult’s line of defence be- 
fore Bayonne being already broken up, it became desirable to construct 
a bridge of boats across the Adour. But the ^reat obstacle was the 
bar at the mouth of the river ; both zeal and skill were required to en«» 
counter it, — and these being most intrepidly exerted, the daring at- 
tempt was successful, notwithstanding the loss of lives necessarily sus^ 
tained. It should be mentioned that the bar is about a mile broad, 
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with only two feet on it at low water, and fifteen at flood ; it is more- 
over subject to such frequent and sudden changes, both from winds and 
freshes, that no leading marks are available. The currents in the last 
three miles of its course are rendered almost irresistible, by a stout 
wall confining the river on either bank. 

A flotilla of seventy sail was prepared at Porto de Socca, sixteen 
miles from the mouth of the Adour, by the indefatigable exertions of 
the Admiral, and placed under the command of Capt. O’Reilly. This 
officer, with the assistance of a pilot and some flats, vainly endeavoured 
to reconnoitre the bar. But Lieut. Debenham, having thought he 
perceived a passage from the Porcupine’s mast-head, dashed on in a 
six-oared gig under a lug foresail and mizen. The roaring of the tre- 
mendous breakers was truly awful, but by dexterous steerage and 
arduous pullingi^wheii the waves were setting up the beach, they safely 
ran her high and dry. Capt. O.’Reilly instantly followed, but his boat 
upsetting, five of his men perished. Lieut. Debenham immediately 
constructed a large raft; which, together with his gig, proved ex- 
tremely serviceable in carrying our troops across. Meanwhile the 
Admiral hoisting his flag in the Gleaner Ketch, directed the advance 
of the flotilla from Porto de Socca up to the breakers, where, by his 
personal example, he encouraged all to exert themselves to the utmost : 
whilst, to facilitate the arduous service, he sent a Spanish pilot on 
shore, to make signals from within the breakers, since from without no 
passage could possibly be descried. It was nearly high water and the 
wind fair, — both officers and soldiers gathered on the heights around, 
anxious for the fate of their coadjutors, and the passage of each vessel 
was eagerly watched, from the moment it was immersed amongst the 
foaming breakers, until it had fairly threaded the tremendous ordeal. 
Some few unfortunately broached- to, and instantly sunk ; but on the 
whole, the attempt fully succeeded, and our Admiral successively 
received the warmest thanks from Sir John Hope, the Marquis of 
Wellington, and Lord Keith; the former of whom even said, that 
when he ** saw the flotilla approach the wali of heavy surf,” he regjpet- 
ted having requested its aid. 

Twenty-five chasse-marees were now securely moored, and firmly 
connected together by six lines of large cables, on which a platform was 
transversely lashed : and the undertaking was pushed with such ce- 
lerity that, by the iH‘xt morning, our army obtained an easy passage. 
On the 27th, Bayonne was closely invested, and Soult being completely 
routed by the main body near Ortbes, left the opulent city of Bour- 
deaux unprotected;, upon which Sir W. Beresford advanced, and took 
possession of it. The Marquis now expressed a wish that the Admiral 
should relieve the advance of the army, by taking the naval force into 
thp Gironde ; and despite of most unfavourable weathelf the move- 
ment was accomplished on the 27 th of March. On this occasion, our 
observant officer himself piloted his squadron, consisting of the Egmont> 
74 , bearing his flag, two frigates, and six smaller vessels, up the river. 
No line- of-bat tie ship with her guns in had ever attempted this diffi- 
cult navigation before, — but with the Petit Neptune in his hand, he 
boldly ventured. Having ever paid the strictest attention to hydro- 
graphic detail?, he had noted the general merits 6f that book, imd wa? 
now determined to trust in it. On approaching the Couhre point, he 1^- 
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came a little anxious to know his exact position previous to i^tatidin^ up 
the river, when a shot flying over the ship from the battery, gave the 
welcome announcement of his being inside the Mmwaise shout The 
air with which he took off his hat and returned his acknowledgment 
for the favour, caused that cheerfulness on his decks, which is the cau^e 
of much energy on service. 

In the mean time a French squadron, consisting of the Regulus, 74, 
a corvette, two brigs, and several other vessels, weighed and retreated 
before the Admiral, on whom the batteries- played in succession : and 
we have been told that this chace, which continued as far as the 'Fai^ 
mont shoal, both parties under every stitch of canvass, was one of the 
most beautiful of naval spectacles. The French, however, skulked 
in^o a narrow channel formed by the shoal, and protected by a strong 
fort, where they rode in momentary seciirity. On tins occasion the 
enemy affected to question the fact of the Egmont's daring to dash up 
with all her guns on board ; — If you doubted that,"' said an Knglish 
officer, “ wliy did the Regulus, fully manned and armed, run away 
from her?” 

On the 29th, a communication was opened with our troops ; and find- 
ing that they had caused the garrison of Castillon to retire, the Admi- 
ral removed into the Porcupine, proceeded farther up the river, and 
was actively employed in receiving deputations, and destroying batte- 
ries, Anxious to retake Bourdeaux, Count de Caen (of Mauritius 
memory) had collected a formidable flotilla in the river Dordogne, 
near where it fulls into the Gironde, This force being discovered, was 
instantly pursued ; part of it was driven on shore, near the citadel of 
Blaye, and totally destroyed ; while a brig, a schooner, six gun-boats, 
three chasse-marees, and a superb imperial state-barge, were trium- 
phantly brought ofF- 

Secret preparations were now made by^Vdmiral Penrose for crossing 
the Talmont shoal to attack the French squadron, when at midnight, 
on the 6th of April, the Regulus, the corvette, and the brigs, suddenly 
burst into flames ; thus testifying the despair of the enemy. On this, 
the Admiral completed the destruction of the forts at the mouth, and 
along the right bank, of the river ; and then hoisting his flag on board 
the Podargus, anchored off le Chapeau Rouge, the principal street of 
the city of Bourdeaux. There he had the honour of receiving a visi^ 
from the Due d’Angouleme, with the British colours proudly waving, 
nearly a hundred miles from the sea. 

On the successful termination of ^this important enterprise, the Ad- 
miral returned to Passages, to superintend the embarkation of the 
army, stores, and ammunition destined for America ; after which he 
came to England in the Porcupine, and struck his flag on the 12th of 
Sept. 1814. It was, however, rehoisted before the conclusion of that 
month, on board the Queen, 74, Capt. J. Coode, on his being appointed 
Commander-iu- Chief of the Mediterranean station. He had arrived in 
Sicily, and was lying in the harbour of Messina, when the tidings of 
Napo!eon*s escape created an extraordinary bustle, and threatened the 
renewal of war. About this time we paid a visit to the Admiral and 
his family, when a thunder-storm arising, the main-mast was shivered 
by an awful stroke of lightning. 

After the overthrow of Murat, his Majesty Ferdinand IV. embarked 
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on board the Queen, for conveyance to his continental dominions ; and 
the delicate attentions of the Admiral were acknowledged by his being 
made a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Ferdinand and of 
Merit, together with the gift of a gold snuff-box bearing the royal por- 
trait, decorated with brilliants. On the 3d of Jan. 1816, he became a 
Knight Commander of the Bath ; an event perhaps of more pleasure 
to his friends than even to himself. 

In the spring of the same year, that popular measure, the curbing of 
the Barbary States, being resolved upon. Lord Exmouth convened the 
fleet to carry it into effect ; and Sir Charles, with the prompt alacrity 
of the old school, took his cot and trunk, hoisted his flag on board the 
Bombay, 74, and accompanied his friend. A satisfactory, but not com- 
plete negotiation having been effected at Algiers, the squadron pro- 
ceeded to the regencies of Tunis and Tripoli, when the full and easy 
terms obtained, made his Lordship resolve to get additional concessions 
from the Algerines. On seeing the hostile aspect of the returning 
squadron, the Dey dispatched orders to all the out-posts and ports, to 
secure the Christians, and their vessels, — in other words, to lay on an 
embargo. Affairs, however, terminated amicably ; and the Dey con- 
sented to the conditions imposed, with the single stipulation that the 
consent of his Sultan was to ratify the proceedings. The British fleet 
then returned to England ; and the ransomed slaves were forwarded tp 
their respective countries with such urbane attention by Sir Charles, 
that Pope Pius VII. presented him with two marble vases, accompa- 
nied by an appropriate eulogium cm his humanity. 

But a circumstance now occurred, which was galling to the ardent 
and zealous feelings of the Admiral. In executing the embargo just 
mentioned, it happened that much delay took place in extending it to 
Bona, a distance of three hundred miles, part of which lay in the dan- 

f erous passes of the Sebba Rous, where ferocious hordes of independent 
[abyles, who need but to be named to excite detestation, render tra- 
velling at all times precarious. On the arrival of the Chiaus, it appears 
that the Christians outnumbered the Turks, there being large parties 
of Sicilian, Neapolitan, Corsican, and Sardinian coral-flshers there. In 
the terror occasioned by the attempt of the garrison of Bona to put the 
Dey's order into effect, a scuffle ensued, in which a number was killed 
on both sides ; but however lamentable the accident, it does not appear 
to have arisen from any plan of authorized hostility, and certainly 
was a consequence which might have happened in any country. Son^e 
of the boats which escaped, before the misunderstanding was cleared 
up, put into Sicily, and there circulated the most exaggerated reports. 

The massacre or Bona,” that flagrant infraction of treaties,” became 
a war-whoop ; the English papers teemed with the murders, cruci- 
fixions, and worse tortures, which were being inflicted on British sub- 
jects ; and at length it was found, through the medium of some French 
gazettes, which arrived accidentally at Valetta, that a squadron was 
actually fitting out at Spithead, to avenge the insults heaped upon our 
flag! This, cf course, was matter of utter surprise, as well to Sir T. 
Maitland, the Governor of Malta, as to Admiral Penrose, who were 
neither consulted, nor informed on the subject ; and who most assuredly 
kneur of no insults to the British interests. On the iaith, however, of 
what jie ihua saw announced, Sir Charles, with admirable magitanimity 
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of temper, instantly hoisted his flag in the Ister, and hastened to join 
the expedition. It was for him an anxious moment ; nothing could 
exceed the zeal with which he endeavoured to reach the scene of at* 
tackj— -but he arrived in time only to assist in concluding a treaty, 
which prodigally extended its operation to the protection of foreign 
states, at the sole expense of Great Britain, in money, talent, and 
blood, — regardless of tne slightest recompense or indemnity. 

Without impugning the glory and gallantry of the attack on Algiers, 
w6 are not decided in our approbation either of its Quixotism or jus^ 
tice. What ! ” methinks some holder of Greek scrip exclaims, 
'^justice with infidels?" Yes, gentle reader," we advocate a strict 
adherence to faith, and would not have sought the pretext to snarl at 
a power which had supplied Gibraltar and the fleet off Toulon, when 
all Europe was shut against us, without som^ palpable injury to our** 
selves. It is true, the French, Spanish, Italian, and other Mediterra* 
nean nations, wlio had pusillanimously submitted to be bearded by the 
Barbary Bashaws, made our non-interference a favourite topic of r«4 
proach ; but there can be no satisfactory reason why they should not 
have put their own shoulders to the wheel. Arguing rather from the 
practice of the world, than from the abstract notions of schoolmen, wo 
really deplore the chain of events by which the Balance of Power,** 
that 'paramount object of all our exertions, has assumed so adverse a 
preponderance. There can be few who, in admiration of the Clime 
of the unforgotten brave," would not have been delighted to behold 
the resuscitation of an Independent Greece ; few who would not 
have responded, — 

‘‘ Oh, Freedom ! how grand will thy triumph be now, 

After ages of sorrow and gloom, 

Should the laurel of Oreece be replaced on thy brow, * 

RenewM in its brightness and bloom. 

How glorious thy worship again \^ould arise 
O’er the thoughts and the spirits of men, 

Did thy altar blaze forth beneath Athens’ clear skies, 

And Sparta adore thee again.” 

Yet who but enthusiasts, doating on imaginary virtues, and warmed 
by classical associations, can expect it ? We happen to know, that what 
is called the Greek Insurrection " was the effect of Russian agency ; 
apd a plan of the movements of 1820 was actually shown to us as early 
as the summer of 1818. — The projects of Napoleon were furthered by 
force ; those of the Czar combine the principles of military power and 
of religion, and are therefore more dangerous to the civilized world : 
while the one branch made him step forward, on the first alarm, 
menace the Turkish frontier with 150,000 men — ^the other elial^d 
him, as head of the Church, to govern even the opinions of his future 
subjects. Tiie existence of Turkey may be a blot amon^ nations«**-4i 
moral Upas — a Government founded on rapine> and weakened by apa^ 
thy — but Ave hold that neither religion nor humanity will be benefited 
by Russia being allowed to batten on her corpse. It is doubtful whe- 
ther the late unprovoked invasion of Turkey may not rather check than 
promote the actual progress of the Greeks, in wealth and improvement. 
To Europe it will prove a teeming seminarinm belU; aiid tO 
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England an incalculable injury, in the preponderating influence which 
the aggrandized Muscovite will obtain in the general councils* Even 
now the right of passing the Dardanelles may be deemed to reside in 
the virtual possession of Constantinople ; and ere long a force may be 
poured over the Mediterranean, capable of overpowering the resources 
of all the other states. Meantime, the same gigantic power is making 
rapid Oriental strides ; and with the barriers of Turkey and Persia 
levelled, British India, with its ninety millions of people, is open to 
agression. Those who imagine local obstacles sufficient to impede the 
victorious career of the politic Hyperborean, enjoy a similar delusion 
with those Turks who, in their utter ignorance of geography, thought 
the Russian fleet could annoy them only by way of the Black Sea. 

To return to the subject of our memoir. Sir Charles being present 
at the original institutibn of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
for the Ionian Islands and Malta, was specially installed first Knight 
Grand Cross thereof, for life ; instead of its being conferred only during 
his command, as intended for all succeeding admirals on that station. 
Shortly afterwards his second daughter, Charlotte, was married to Capt. 
Mainwaring, of the 10th Foot, both of whom died without leaving issue : 
and subsequently his eldest daughter was united to Capt. John Coode, 
C.B. who was then commanding the flag-ship. 

The term of our officer’s command expired in 1819, to the regret of 
the whole station. The feeling of the Captains of the squadron was 
expressed by presenting him with a splendid silver salver ; and that of 
the merchants of Malta in a handsome present of plate. Indeed, the 
urbanity of his general carriage, and the judicious kindness with which 
he could temper the forms of discipline, had endeared him to all 
classes; while his lively wit and acquirements rendered his society 
particularly desirable. He was sometimes caustic in administering 
corrective sarcasm, when it was merited ; and we well remember, on 
the occasion of the head of Memncn being embarked in the ship which 
carried the architectural relics of Leptis Magna, to England, a pragma- 
tical officer of the staff switched the Egyptian with his Avhip, and 
drawled forth, " Memnon, eh! pray who was he?” — You cannot 
have forgotten the famous Turkish Aga,” said the Admiral, with a pe- 
culiar look — you must have heard of Aga-Memnon I” 

Sir Charles retired to his seat of Ethy, near Lostwithiel, where he 
continued till his death. He now experienced the full value of the 
attention he had, at various times, bestowed on Natural History, Nu- 
mismatics^ and Antiquities, in each of which branches he had formed 
interesting and rare collections. Nor was he lefes alive to other pur- 
suits ; he was one of the most scientific navigators of his day, and, 
moreover, possessed a decided literacy taste. Although he has not 
published much, and did not sacrifice to the caligraphical graces, he 
was an admirable correspondent : and to show the lively vigour of his 
mind, even in retirement, we subjoin part of a letter, received about 
five months before the world had closed on his career. 

** We are in the midst of the finest foliage I ever saw, not a leaf having been 
injured by stprm or blight since the opening buds allowed their issue to the air, 
—and fruits and flowers are in the utmost luxuriance. I was glad to observe 
that you enumerated a garden as one of your pursuits, because I have long felt 
the pleasure it affords, and there can be no real enjoyment without occupation 
for every minute/' I have not yet seen the United Service Journal, but 
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'suppose my bookseUer’s bookseller can procure it ; if those qf land and sea can 
so blend as to make each better informed respecting the other, than they havd 
hitherto been, it must do good. The proposed Museum will no doubt p^ve a 
great and beneficial stimulus to exertion, and enrich the Jounial, by furnishing 
copious subjects for description and discussion ; — I fear, however, that it will be 
too late in the day for me to hope that 1 can lend a helping hand, for many new 
lights have burst upon the naval horizon since I last swept it.’^ ****^ “As the 
longest day of the year has just gone by, so have I about the same time passed 
over that usual limit of three score and ten, when the days may be said to shortert 
rapidly. I liave, however, great cause for thankfulness, that I do not feel the 
weight of years, though I cannot omit their tale. You remark that your chil- 
dren, like ihe minute hand of a watch, remind you ©rthe comminution of time, 
— with me, 1 may add, the second-hand is moving, in my grandchildren. So 
silently, indeed, do days glide over us, that we were lately taken by surprise to 
find you had a son old enough for.Westminster-school — but we are already 
thinking of sending forth the eldest of the four Coodes, though 1 believe not out 
of the country/' * 

You are of course aware that my nephew-in-law, Dr. Arnold, is making 
great progress with Thucydides ; and I hope the pressure of Rugby may not 
interrupt the publication. I know not whether biremes, triremes, &c. eveir 
engaged your attention, but Arnold has entered deeply into the matter, and 1 
think made it clear, that the ancient ships had no longer oars than one roan 
could carry on Ins shoulders ; and that the terms which have been applied to 
several banks of oars, did not originally mean tier above tier, — a Lilipu- 
tian crew could not have used such Brobdignagian machines. A little work 
by Howell, is curious on this subject. Some cases are, however, difficult to 
decide upon. The Portsmouth paper states, that whilst many are contending 
for the honour of having invented paddle-w'hcels, there exists a model or plan of 
a Roman galley thus fitted, and worked by oxen, in a large walking wheel ll 
If, among your coins and medals, you can find a galley with more than one tier of 
oars complete, I shall be glad to be informed though I suppose Uie Doctor 
has addressed you on that head. In my small collection I can find none such, 
-—what I have, show like a tier of short oars along the waist or waste ; and in 
some, as the Felicitas of Hadrian, one or two sweeps on the forecastle and poop. 
I was obliged to neglect my coins even before I had tolerably arranged them, 
as 1 thought they injured my eyes, but these are now grown young again — se- 
cond childhood you will say — and 1 have thoughts of aw'akeniiig the dormant 
passion."’*' ** * . 

“ Your correspondence is a great treat to me, and raises my thoughts 
above mere mundane cogitations. It never was my good fortune to examine 
the wonders of the starry sky with a powerful instrument ; but many a night 
have I gazed for successive hours, with my old DoUond’s achromatic, on the 
distant Nebulae of Orion, now rendered so superiorly important by what you 
relate of a new intruder into the trapezium. I have done this loiig before the 
enlarged ideas respecting similar appearances had been suggested ; and 1 kej^ 
on gazing, in hopes that I should discover more and more,— for it alivays seemed 
as if, by a clearer light, I could look through the blue expanse into more dis- 
tant space, — into the heaven of heavens — if we may apply this expression to 
astronomical perceptions. It is long since my old Dollond was pointed at the 
sky, but the first clear night its direction will be guided by your interesting in- 
formation. Your pearl has not been thrown where its price is not fully appre- 
ciated ; and I am banished so far from even a chance of scientific converse, that 
the intelligence you have from time to time afforded me, came as a deed c> 
charity as well as an act of kindness. I should certainly have the highest en- 
joyment in seeing the stellar prospect with you, the wonders of which appear to 
accumulate in a progression peculiar to, and adapted to, the boundless space in 
which they occupy their comparative points, — and I will not despair of that 
pleasure, though hope is not strong, as I can hardly expect that Lady Penrose 
v/ill again resume? her travelling."* ^ “ The experiments on the connection 

of galvanism and electricity, with magnetism, must have been beautiful and 
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curious, — you remember I long ago told you that I thougl\t we ought to consult 
the atmosphere for many, of the laws of the latter.’^ 

Sir Charles continued to enjoy health and animation, even beyond 
his years, up to last Christmas-day, when he cheerfully joined some of 
the family in the good old custom of singing a carol ; yet he was 
warned by a numbness in his hands and arm of impending danger, and 
took precautionary measures. Alas ! in vain : on the 26th he was 
suddenly attacked, shortly after midnight, by a paralytic affection 
which baffled medical art. Divine mercy was, however, so far extend- 
ed, that although the blow was sufficiently severe to announce the 
coming crisis, it yet allow^ed him to prepare for the awful alternative. 
His voice, intellect, and countenance, remained unchanged ; and he was 
able to express his entire reliance on a Saviour's mediation. His 
worldly affairs were all in order, so that a few calm words sufficed for 
directions ; he afterwards named and blessed his relatives and friends, 
sent messages where he thought they would be useful or gratifying, 
and then contemplated his approaching dissolution with that calm 
tranquillity, which is the most beneficial consequence of virtue.’ 

On the Tuesday morning following, he fell into a kind of heavy 
sleep, from which he never more awoke, but expired on Friday, the Ist 
of Jan. 1830, without a struggle. His remains were interred by the 
side of his beloved daughter, in St. Winnow's church-yard, followed 
by the heartfelt regrets of the neighbourhood. As Sir Charles was so 
well known and appreciated, it may be almost unnecessary to add that, 
his acquaintances nave lost a pleasing friend, the service an experienced 
officer, and the King a faithful, honest, and upright subject. 


THE GALMUC BATTLE-SONG. 

BY MI.«S PARDOE. 

Off ! off! 1 hear the battle-call — 

Death to the stranger’s wiles ! 

His haughty heart is nursed on gall. 

His false lip wreathed in smiles j 

Off ! off I for hark I the despot comes 
To hunt us from our desert homes. 

On 1 on 1 who quails in such an hour 
May curses reach the slave ! 

Who bends beneath the Christian’s power 
Be his the coward’s grave — 
O’ershadowed by the Upas ” tree. 

As poisonous and loathed as he ! 

His tent may woman never share, 

Nor children call him sire ; 

blood and famine be his fare. 

His hated race expire — 

For we contend for noble things 

Thoughts which can lend the spirit wings ! 

Away ! away ! the desert plain 
Is thirsting for the fight ; 

And when we reach our tents again 
We shall have earned our ridit. 

On, Tartaw ! to the battle fray— 

The curse is said — away I away ! 

Croydon Barracks, 33th Jan. 
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TWO MONTHS RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE WAR 
IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

BY A private soldier. 

To the Editor of the United Service Journal, 

Mr. Editor, — I enclose you, with this, rather a singular paper. It is the story 
of a Private who served in the Peninsula, was wounded at the Pyrenees, lost his 
sight, and is now living on his pension in Carrickfergus. It is written down by 
one of his friends from his own dictation, and seems to me to contain some most 
vivid pictin*es, particularly the scenes at Badajoz and Albuera. It has been sent 
to me with a request to forward it, and I can give ygu an unreserved assurance, 
that it contains no extracts or plagiarisms, but is virtually the production of 
a strong-minded, though uneducated, individual. 

Your obedient servant. 

J. Kmersok, 

On the 17th March, 1811, the fourth division of the grand armjr, 
under the orders of Gen. Sir Lowry Cole, entered Thomar, a city m 
Portugal, which liad been evacuated only two days before by the 
French. As our regiment w'as truly Irish, and this day the one dedi- 
cated to Ireland’s national Saint, our music struck up Patrick*s rfay, 
which awakened our recollections in no common manner. Though 
drenched and cold with the wet of the preceding night, which we had 
spent in the fields without any covering, except our blanket, we moved 
cheerily through the muddy streets, and the most tired and dejected 
were for a time enlivened by the sounds of this favourite quick step. 
The approach of this day, bringing with it so many recollections of 
home, had for some time become a subject of general interest, though, 
from the scarcity of both money and liquors, there was little chance of 
our being enabled to drown our Shamrock. Still, hopes had remained 
of a change of fortune, and amidst our numerous privations, we hailed 
the return of Patricks day with an enthusiasm, of which those who 
have never experienced such a feeling in a foreign land, can have no 
proper conception. 

We were quartered in the ruins of the religious houses, wdiich in this 
city had been numerous and splendid. In the evening, a few country- 
men arrived with mules loaded with Pellejos, or skins of Aquardiente i 
a kind of brandy made in the country, which is brought to market in 
the skins of animals, the hairy side being turned in, and the seams on 
the outside besmeared with tar. This was a most seasonable supply, 
and found a ready sale with those who had money ; and they sharing 
freely with their less fortunate companions, many a bumper was tossed 
off to Quid Ireland ; and Patrick's day in the morning** resounded 
through the corridors and cells of the cloisters from a thousand hoarse 
voices. 

On the following day we strolled through the city, every part of 
which presented evident marks of the devastations of the enemy. The 
conpents and churches standing were without either door or wu’ndows, 
and fragments of their altars were lying about, half-burnt or broken : 
and a mutilated image of the Virgin, or some Saint, frequently met our 
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eyes among the filth and rubbish in the court-y^-rds. — ^As in many 
other places, wd here witnessed the extreme carelessness of the enemy 
in the interment of their dead. On looking into several of the rifinous 
houses, dead bodies were seen piled in corners, or strewed upon the 
floors ; and on opening some closets and chests, in search of something 
useful, they were found tilled with dead, in different stages of putre- 
faction, one glance of which commonly deterred farther search in that 
quarter. 

Having arranged matters for our farther progress, on the 19th we 
left Thomar, for the purpose of forming a junction with the second di- 
vision of our army. The country through which we passed on this 
day, exhibited a fearful scene of desolation from the excesses of the 
enemy, by whom it had been occupied the preceding winter. Neither 
man nor beast was to be seen, though, from the ruins of bouses and 
olive plantations,. it had evidently been inhabited until lately. Of the 
many stone and wooden crosses set up near the roads, not one was 
standing. From the size and strength of the former, their demolition 
must have been a Avork of labour, and could have answered no possible 
purpose, but must have incensed the inhabitants still farther against 
the French, who were never mentioned without visible horror and 
execrations. 

In the evening we passed the river Tagus by a bridge of boats, and 
halted for the night on a rising ground nearly two miles from where 
we had crossed. Our places of halting were always called by the name 
of encampments, but they little deserved that name, as, from the diffi- 
culty of transporting equipage, not more than six or eight tents appear- 
ed in an encampment of as many thousand men. When obliged by 
fatigue to lie down, we Avrapped our blankets about our bodies, placing 
our knapsack for a pillow. When in the neighbourhood of an enemy, 
none were permitted to take oif their belts till clear daylight, before 
Avhicli time Ave always stood to our arms for about an hour. 

After crossing the Tagus, the country assumed a different aspect, as 
it had not been visited by the French the preceding winter, and suffer- 
ed comparatively little from the contending armies. We again saAV 
human faces besides our own ; and though long used to scenes of deso- 
lation and misery, none were more truly so than in the country near 
Thomar. 

Arriving at Pprtalegre, a large walled town with towers on its ram- 
parts, but dismantled, we baited for one day, and were served out with 
a kind of shoes made in the country. They Avere very clumsy, and of a 
dirty buff colour ; and as many amongst us were without stockings, 
their rough seams soon made their wearers hobble like so many crip- 
ples. The religious houses here Avere numerous and magnificent ; in 
one I observed a large and richly- adorned figure of the Virgin, differing 
from any I had yet seen. In one hand she held a large silver heart, 
and in the other a gilt spear, with Avhich she appeared to pierce it. 
In the same church Avere also numerous images of saints, adorned in a 
manner nearly as splendid, — a certain proof that the French had not 
lately visited this place. We here learned that the enemy were in 
force at Campo-Mayor, for which place we immediately set for^ihurd. 
Near Arronches, a small town half-way between Portalegre and Cam- 
po-Mayor, we joined the second division, and soon after were met by 
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Marshal Beresford^ with some regiments of British and Portuguese 
cavalry, and he immediately took the command of the Whole forces. 

About two miles from Campo-Mayor, we halted under cover of a 
wood, and the 13tli dragoons were sent forward to endeavour to learn 
the state of the enemy in that town. They soon discovered that they 
had evacuated the place, and were making a precipitate retreat towardfs 
Badajoz. But the dragoons, in their ardour of pursuit, forgetting thmr 
great disparity of numbers, made a vigorous charge, drove in their rear- 
guard, killed a number, and took several men and horses prisoners, 
with very little loss. On the report of this action, we were ordered 
forward with all possible dispatch, and ran near three miles at double 
quick, but were late, the French having made good their retreat, which 
they could not have done had the dragoons who were with us in the 
wood been sent forward in time. The prisoners taken in this affair 
were intoxicated, having jdundered the inhabitants of the town hefbre 
ks evacuation. In the evening, our division entered (^ainpo-Mayor, 
which had been but a short time before taken from the Fortuguese 
militia ; the breach made in its walls during the siege was not yet re- 
j)aired, and scarcely a house remained which did not bear evident 
marks of the effects of the enemy’s shot and shells. We were quarter- 
ed in the. shattered dwelling-houses, the greater part of which were 
without inhabitants, and, as was customary on similar occasions, we 
commenced a diligent search for victuals or articles of value. Where 
I remained, the boarded-floors were raised, and the ceilings torn 
down, without effect, when at length some hams were discovered in a 
draw-well in a corner of a kitchen ; a few silver spoons, also found in 
the same recess, were quickly bartered for wine, and a fire being now 
made with the furniture, our fatigues were for a time forgotten in 
the noise and luxury of the feast. We halted here for a few days, 
during 'which many of tlie inhabitants who had been secreted in the 
woods or mountains, returned to their desolate homes. They appeared 
to be in great poverty, and exulted in the defeat of the common enemy, 
}] ailing us with their vivas ; in a day or two confidence was so fur 
established, that a kind of market was held, but wine, with preserved 
fruits, were the only articles offered for sale. We here left the second 
division, and passing through a desolated and dreary country, entere<l 
Elvas. This city stands on a rising ground, is strongly fortified, and 
entered by drawbridges. Without the walls are two forts ; the largest 
is called La Lippe, and stands on a high and steep hill, above half a 
mile from the walls of the city. The water that supplies the inhabit- 
ants, is conveyed by an aqueduct near three miles in length ; in our 
advance thitheV, that portion of it extending from the brow of a hill, 
across a valley to the ramparts of the city, had a most striking and 
romantic appearance. This fortress, and the country in its immediate 
vicinity, having been free from the presence of the French for some 
years, the effects of the war which had desolated the greater part of the 
kingdom were scarcely visible. The religious houses were numerous 
and splendid ; processions of different religious orders frequently passed 
through the streets ; the shops were open, and the working classes en- 
gaged at their different callings, so that the crowds of military, and 
their warlike equipages, were the only things denoting that war was 
really at no great distance. Halting several days, we again set forward 
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and passed Jurumauha^ a small fortress on a height, adjoining a little 
town of the same name, on the river Guadiana, which at this place 
forms the great boundary between the kingdoms of Spain and Portu- 
gal. la the evening our brigade, the 13th dragoons, and some Por- 
tuguese cavalry, crossed the river on a float ; the two other brigades, 
some German artillery and riflemen, composing the division, remained 
on the opposite bank till the following day. We took up our ground 
for the night in front of a large farm-house, about two miles from the 
river, with orders not to take off our belts, but to be ready at a mo- 
ment's call. Guards were placed, and pickets sent out as usual ; and 
while many sunk to rest on their grassy couch, a few of us slipped to 
the rear, and entered a garden of unripe beans behind the farm-house, 
now occupied by our chief officers. Having in some degree satisfied 
our wants with the bean'o, and talked over our probable route, we gra- 
dually dropped asleep. The night being fine, we had slept some time, 
when the report of a musket close by aroused our attention. This was 
followed by a rapid succession of others, many of which were more dis- 
tant ; ill A moment all was uproar, and we sprang from our lairs to 
grasp our arms, while the shouts and hallooings of “ the French are 
among us'* resounded from men of several nations. The noises from 
every quarter, the clashing of arms as they were taken from their 
piles, and the cries and shrieks of the women, added not a little to the 
Dustle and confusion, while shots continued to be heard almost without 
intermission. Presently the firing became less frequent, and after a 
short time gradually ceased ; the distant call of u bugle, which had 
been heard at intervals, also dying away, all was again silent, except 
the calls of the sentinels, and the hum of the people in our camp. 

The cause of the alarm not having as yet been discovered, we re- 
mained under arms till morning, passing our time in vague surmises as 
to the origin of all this confusion, which was afterwards understood to 
have arisen from the following cause. A strong detachment of the 
enemy's cavalry, under the guidance of a Spanish spy, succeeded in 
surprising and taking prisoners a patrol of Portuguese dragoons, who 
were forward about two miles on the road to Badajo/. The French 
advanced, and when challenged, answered as Portuguese, by which 
stratagem they also captured a detachment of the 13th Dragoons, un- 
der the orders of Major M who had just alighted from patrol- 

ling, and were feeding their horses. Emboldened by their successes, 
they proceeded towards the farm-house occupied by our General, near 
which one of their horses treading on a German soldier who was asleep, 
he uttered a loud cry ; on this the dragoon attempted to cut him down, 
but, missing his aim, the German renewed his shouts, and the enemy 
retreated with precipitation. The shots heard cliiefly proceeded from 
our sentinels at the outposts, who had been alarmed by the sounds of 
the bugle, and the trampling of the enemy’s horses as they retreated. 
It did not appear that any person had been killed in this rencontre, 
but a few of the dragoons who escaped during the confusion were 
severely wounded. 

On this day the remainder of our division crossed the river ; and on 
the following day we set out for Olivenza, a small fortified town, then 
held by the French, to which we laid siege. We were stationed near 
a grove of olive-trees> with orders not to injure them ; but when it was 
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afterwards discovered that the owner was in the service of the enemv^ 
the trees were cut *down for hrine, for which purpose this wood excels 
all others. Batteries were raised^ and no sooner did our cannon open 
on the town, than they sent out a flag of truce, with proposals to capi- 
tulate ; but, their terms not being accepted, the firing was renewed, 
and in a few hours they surrendered prisoners of war. The garrison 
amounted to only about 360 eflfective men. In their passage through 
our lines, a few of them were disburthened by us of their Knapsacks, 
but they were destitute of any thing of value ; the Frenchmen secret- 
ing money, trinkets, or the like, in a kind of belt worn next the skin. 
The contents of a Frenchman’s knapsack was to us always an object of 
attention ; in it we were almost certain of finding some plunder taken 
from the inhabitants, as shirts, shoes, stockings, and even needles and 
thread ; still, if alarmed or pressed on a retrea't, he was almost certain 
of instantly relinquishing his burden ; while, under similar circum- 
stances, we rarely threw off ours, however trifling might be its contents. 

About the 18th of April, we moved for the village of St. Martha, 
where we encamped for several days. Our brigade again setting out. 
we retraced our steps, crossing the Guadiana at Jurumanha, ana 
passing Elvas and Campo-Mayor, halted at Montijo, a small town in 
the Spanish province of Estremadura. The French had but lately 
abandoned this town, and the inhabitants were loud in their complaints 
of the cruelties and oppressions they had imposed upon them ; yet 
such was their jealousy of us heretical strangers, that neither gratitude 
nor goodwill was evinced towards us for their deliverance. Their be- 
haviour was exactly similar to that experienced in every other part of 
Spain ; they were haughty, distant, and suspicious. When we were 
quartered in their houses, they continued equally reserved, though the 
only favour ever obtained from them was leave to lie on their floors, 
and we usually removed without exchanging a kind look or salutation. 
On the slightest dispute, or alleged offence, they hastened to inflict 
summary vengeance with their favourite weapon, the knife ; and if on 
duty with their soldiers, it was evident, from their sullen looks, that 
th^ were far from regarding us as friends. 

The conduct and feelings of the Portuguese towards us were very 
different. The populace were ever on the alert to hail our approach, 
and receive us as deliverers, testifying their joy by loud and repeated 
cries of Long live the English!” often, from their ^miserable state, 
the only evidence of friendship or goodwill they had to bestow. Both 
nations, however, appeared virtually sunk in the grossest ignorance^ 
and equally the slaves of religious bigotry and superstition, of which 
some amongst us took advantage on the least relaxation from our pe* 
rilous duties. It was discovered that none of our army were regaraed 
as Christians, except those who gave out that they came from Ireland, 
all of whom they believed to be good Roman Catholics. Such a de- 
claration was commonly followed on theirpart by some kind office ; but 
suspicions occasionally arising, it became necessary to give ocular proof 
of our sinceritv, by crossing ourselves, conformably to the rites of the 
Romish Church. In this great test, mistakes were sometimes com- 
mitted by those not really Roman Catholics using the left hand; 
which blunder not only exposed the deception, but was also considered 
an act of gross impiety. On those discoveries, the inhabitants alwayii 
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appeared greatly agitated, exclaiming with many significant gestures, 
“ They are not Christians.” By degrees this irreverend error was in 
a great measure corrected ; and as far as regarded this pious manoeuvre, 
many incorrigible heretics became truly “ good Christians.” We 
afterwards proceeded to improve on their notions of piety, asserting 
that bur regiment was a select body of the faithful, the true church 
militant, the especial servants of a great convent in Ireland, raised to 
war against those infidels, the French. To remove all doubts of the 
truth of this statement, we referred to the rude figure of a castle* on 
our breast-plate, as the mansion of our revered patrons, which usually 
removed all ' scruples on this subject. It was likewise observed, that 
the common people were partial to certain names, especially to that of 
Antonio, the name of a Jiighly honoured Saint, in this sainted country ; 
knd soon the number of those who hailed each other by that name, ex- 
ceeded all the other names in oar regiment. 

• The agriculture of those countries appeared miserably defective ; the 
most common implements of tillage were either unknown, or of the 
rudest description ; and the soil, though sandy, or of a loose mould, 
was so imperfectly cultivated, that the surface seemed merely scratch- 
ed. Their ploughs were without iron, or any other metal, having only 
one handle, and so truly simple, as to resemble a branch lopped off a 
tree, with the end for turning over the earth, pointed with a hatchet or 
knife. We often witnessed men going out to labour, carrying the 
plough under the arm, and driving before them the bullock or cow, to 
which one of those sorry instruments was to be attached. Their har- 
rows were entirely of wood ; we never observed either spade, shovel, 
gripe, or any implements likely to answer for similar purposes. In a 
few places in the northern parts of Spain, when the earth was heavy, 
they turned it over with a kind of hoe ; and in one instance, a number 
of men were seen raising a rich loamy ground, with iron prongs fastened 
on a pole, about three feet in length. Those persons stuck down their 
forks together into the earth, and turned over the sod with the like 
union of strength. They were followed by women, who, with w^ooden 
mallets, broke the large lumps or clods thus cast over. The process of 
separating their grain from the straw, was performed in an equally 
primitive manner, being trodden out by the feet of cattle. Bullocks, 
cows, or mules, are indiscriminately taken for this purpose ; the work 
is completed by their drawing over the spread grain, a massy board, 
the under side of which is closely set with sharp flints. In some dis- 
tricts, Indian corn is the chief grain grown : after a few ears have been 
extracted to loosen the pods, the others are pressed out by women rub- 
bing two heads vigorously against each other. 

They are equally deficient in the most common necessaries of house- 
hold use. In all our wanderings in either kingdom, we never saw an 
iron-pot, pan, bellows, spinning-wheel, or check reel. Their substitutes 
for the former, were small earthen pots called penellas, which they 
set at the sides of the fire, turning them about occasionally to the heat. 
In using their olive oil, they had a brass pan called a caldera. Their 
bread iS all baked at public ovens, of which there are several in each 
village. Instead of bellows, they blow with their mouths through a 

♦ The badge of the 27th, or Enniskillen Regiment. 
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long reed. In spinning flax, they use their distaff; and for .a reel, 
they have a straight stick with a knob at each end. Their looms are 
as simple as can be well imagined, and the linen cloth all wrought by 
females. The houses of the working classes in both kingdoms are 
mostly tiled, and those in Portugal without chimneys, the smoke being 
left to find its way through the roof. Firing is scarce and dear# and 
consists chiefly of small faggots. 

Throughout the country towns and villages of Portugal,, especially 
in the northern provinces, the common people were sunk in the most 
abject poverty. In their miserable hovels were rarely any beds, the 
people lying on mats, without any covering except the filthy rags they 
wore during the day. Their chief food was coarse bread, made of rye, 
or Indian meal, kidney beans, pickled olive-berries, dried figs or grapes, 
and sometimes a few potatoes. If in their power to procure it, they 
used a portion of olive-oil at each meal. We frequently observed them 
pour some of this oil into a caldera, and cutting down turnip-tops, kid- 
ney beans, and a few slices of potatoes, stir all together, and after heat- 
ing the compound sometime on the fire, sit down to this frugal meal aa 
cheerful as the wealthy to the most luxurious feast. 

The condition of the j)easantry in Spain was evidently much better, 
their houses were generally clean and whitewashed ; many of them lay 
on beds raised off their floors, and their persons were usually free from 
that disgusting filth so common among the poorer Portuguese, for whom 
Nature appeared to have done much, their rulers nothing. 

Though those nations were so very contiguous, of the same faith, 
and at this period engaged in one common warfare, against an enemy 
whom they mutually detested, yet their soldiers maintained the most 
inveterate animosity towards each other. Even when serving in the 
field, it was evident from their looks that their rooted hostility was not 
forgotten for one moment. They studiously avoided one another, and 
if they accidentally met, they were sure to exchange opprobrious names, 
and sometimes it required all the influence of their oflicers to restrain 
the animosity that raged between them. On any dispute arising be- 
tween us and the Spaniards, the Portuguese always espoused our 
cause ; if any difference occurred with us and the Portuguese, the Spa- 
niards looked on with indiflference, taking no interest in our squabbles. 

At this season, the country in the vicinity of Montijo was teeming 
with luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, and beans ; the latter were so 
far advanced as to be nearly ripe. Indeed, the Spanish peasantry 
rarely left their homes, neglected the cultivation of their lands, and 
troubled not themselves with the issue of the contest, waiting coldly 
to see who would be the victors. We several times witnessed them 
employed in the avocations of the field, between the contending armies, 
and only moving aside when the hostile columns were about to close 
and renew their bloody warfare. 

While at Montijo, we were served with goats* flesh, unsavoury botl^ 
in its taste and smell ; and to remedy its rankness, the beans near the 
town were made a constant auxiliarj. For several days their owners 
paid but little attention ; but, perceiving it was likely there would be 
no end to our visits while the l^ans lasted, they lost all patience, and 
took their measures accordingly. A number of them watched together 
in the fields with long poles, and on our approach, they pointed to fields 
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mcnre distant, as much ns to saj, take some from them, rather than all 
from us; and if ^ve neglected this hint, they endeavoured to drive us offV 
Yet, on the provost-^marshal, or his gang, taking any of us prisoners, 
they immediately changed the object of their resentment, and if the 
guard was not deemed too strong, applied their poles earnestly to 
release the offenders. This, we learned, was owing to their clergy ad- 
vising them not to make a complaint against the soldiers for the value 
of a few beans, as it would occasion them to receive stripes as their 
Saviour had suffered — ^yet to preserve their property from ravage. 

[To be continued.] 


SERVICE AFLOAT DURING THE LATE WAR.* 

BEING THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 

It was about the middle of August when our skeleton fleet reached 
the Channel, an event which, after a tedious voyage, seldom fails to give 
rise to the most agreeable emotions. But the felicity which the first 
sight of the chalky cliffs now inspired was, with the many, strongly 
edloyed by the apprehension and anxiety occasioned by the information 
that a hot press was carrying on along the coast and up the river. 
This we soon found was not exaggerated. So indiscriminate was the 
seizure, from the sudden necessity for seamen to man the numerous 
ships-of-war at this moment either in commission, or in course of 
equipment, that the only chance for all those in the least liable to he 
taken, of eluding the relentless gidpe of these harpies of the fleet, was 
by concealment ; as in such emergency neither protections, indentures, 
or the peculiar cases of individuals, usually deemed a suflicient 
motive for exemption, are of any avail. On this occasion, there- 
fore, some of the best or more favoured of the crew resorted to the 
ordinary mode of secreting themselves, customary on board merchant- 
ships ; retreating to the hold, where arrangements for the purpose are 
generally made by forming coverts when stowing the cargo. In effect- 
ing this, 'tis almost incredible to what risk and privation these mt ii 
sometimiBs submit ; squeezing themselves into casks, creeping into 
holes, where, according to circumstances, they are exposed to a pro- 
tracted confinement, and the consequent chances of suffocation ; and 
when the search is very keen, sometimes submitting unflinchingly to 
the no less threatening risk of wounds inflicted with the bayonet, or 
cutlass, made use of in probing the cargo, empty casks, or any suspi- 
cious nook or cavity. So great was, at this period, the deep-rooted 
repugnance, amounting in numerous instances to an insurmountable 
antipathy, with which the idea of serving in a King's ship was contem- 
plated. Of this, though a subject of deep interest, as it is oi|e of 
paramount importance to all those concerned in the strength of their 
country’s best bulwark,” and the durability of our ocean sway, I 
may be spared the discussion of the causes, and powerful indeed they 
must be, which could produce such impressions on the minds of men, 
proverbial for their indifference to dangers the most appaling, and 
for thmr unparalleled patience and endurance under tlm most try.- 


♦ Continued from page 179. 
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iilg privations and hardships. The ungrateful task is the mote un- 
necessary, as much of what, in the eyes of our seamen, constituted 
exceptions to a man-of-war, have since been obviated. Numerous 
salutary reforms and beneficial changes, tending to the improvement of 
tlie service at large, have taken place, under the auspices of the Lord 
High Admiral and of the present head and Board of Admiralty ; among 
which, the amelioration of the condition of the fore-mast man, with 
reference to allowance, diet, and general treatment, rank conspicuously.* 
Confiding, therefore, the question of what may yet remain to be done, 
to those who, perhaps, possess in as much greater a degree the capability 
of appreciating it, as they have the means of influencing the destinies 
of our sea-girt empire, whose first and most natural protection must, 
while ocean flows around her, ever be her Hearts of Oak” and her 

Wooden Walls ” — I return to my narrative. 

I was among the number of the less- favoured unfortunates, to whom, 
for one reason or other, it was not deemed necessary to extend the pri- 
vilege of the sanctuary : and so far all was right ; for in general in 
these, as in so many other parallel cases, in this corrupt and unfair 
planet of ours, the preference is not always decided by any abstract re- 
ference to claims, &c ; those frequently needing or meriting protec- 
tion the most, the aged or infirm, being from caprice or favour placed 
forward as scapegoats to the youthful and robust, confirming the old 
adage, the weakest go to the wall.” Of those left to brave the storm 
on the present occasion, some had protections, one or two indentures^ 
some were hard bargains,” which the present furnished a convenient 
opportunity of getting rid of ; and however I might be classed among 
these, or how far my situation on board might be supposed to guaran- 
tee my safety, feeling perfectly inditferent about the nmtter, I did not 
give myself the trouble to inquire. 

We reached the Downs on Sunday, the 21st of Aug. and the anchor 
was scarcely to the ground, when the redoubted press-boats sheering 
alongside, up sprang two smart youngsters, midshipmen from his Ma- 
jesty's frigate M ; the oldest apparently not more than sixteen, 

who with the imperious hauteur and consequence so natural to youth. 


♦ By his Majesty’s order io council, of June 1824, a new scale of victualling has 
been introduced on board of our ships, which insures an allowance to the seaman that 
no other nation can boast. And some salutary regulations, imposing restraints on tht^ 
previously almost unlimited discretionary power to inflict cor^rdl punishment, fre- 
quently liable to much abuse, have temperea the severity of discipline. 

On the score of that apparent anomaly in our free and admirable constitution, the 
impress, though, from the important considerations which the subject involves, it is one 
which 1 approach with much diffidence ; yet, as any modification, which (without im- 
pairing this great national arm of strength and genera) good) might make it less an indi- 
vidual evil, were a ** consummation devoutly to be wished,” I may, passant, be 
permitted to ha 2 ard a suggestion might not some regulation, having for its basis a li- 
mited p^iod of service for each individual impressed, at the expiration of which they 
would be entitled to their discharge, be successfully adapted to this end 1 Hope, the 
beacon and leading star of humanity, from the beggar to the prince, would then beam 
more brightly for the seaman. For there can be no question that the greatest source of 
their deep-rooted prejudice and disinclination to the service, may be traced to the anni- 
hilation of this sentiment; if, as the old adage has it, one volunteer is worth two 
pressed men/* With the above, and Some slight provision in the shape of pension, 
men would more willingly serve, and, in proportion to the will, more cheerfiUly, and 
of course more efiectually. Such is the force of habit, that with the superior pro- 
vision and comfort of a man-of-war over every other class of vessel, the greater number 
at the termination of their period of service would be well satisfied to renew it. 
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when occasionally clothed with a little brief authority/* calling for 
the ship's articles, proceeded to muster the ship's company. While 
this was going on above, a rigid search was made below, and every 
hole and corner into which it was possible to squeeze a cat, being well 
overhauled, with a discrimination by no means fettered or nicely scru- 
pulous on the score of indentures, age, or even condition, save the 
maimed or mutilated, or to naturalization,-— one or two individuals 
picked off a wreck, and calling themselves Americans, being among 
the chosen, — a tolerable sweep was made, and the whole, including 
myself, in spite of some remonstrances and representations on the part 
of the captain in my behalf, were ordered ‘‘sans ccrcmonie** into the 
boats. 

Behold me then fairly enlisted, and for the first time on board of a 
man-of-war — a somewliat inauspicious commencement, it must be con- 
fessed. Having been placed on board the Tulloch Castle merely for 
the passage Home, an affair of seldom more than five or six weeks, it 
was not thought necessary to incur the expense of a useless outfit of 
marine clothing, and, it being Sunday, I was taken to the frigate in a 
costume not quite in harmony with the class of which I so suddenly 
found myself one ; for although in reality there was nothing particu- 
larly ontrc or remarkable in the contrast of a somewhat fashionable 
blue coatee, and other appendages of the best materials, with the 
coarser professional rigging of my companions, yet, as Jack dearly loves 
bis joke, and entertains a most sovereign contempt for a long coat, 
this simple circumstance — for I was allowed to retain my dress — 
subjectea me at first to the sneers and jokes of the honest tars, who, 
eyeing me with an invidious glance, at once classed me as at best a 
nondescript, or as one of that ignoble genus yclept “ Lord Mayor’s 
Men the sobriquet of that worst description of land lubbers, who, 
perform the humbler duties of the waste or afterguard, — Cockney ar- 
tisans, runaway apprentices, and such like, who are drafted from the 
river in the characteristic toggery of their respective crafts, — all which, 
though in itself a matter of apparently trifling import, under the hu- 
miliating circumstances, and consequent depression of the moment, was 
not calculated to restore my complacency. It might have been some 
consolation that the commanding officer did not entertain the same dis- 
paraging opinion, had it not been somewhat too dearly purchased, 
for he forthwith stationed me in the main-top, one of the most active 
berths in a ma'n^ of- war ; and one which, inferring a practical know- 
ledge of the general duties of a seaman, the helm, the lead, &c. neither 
my youth, strength, nor experience was much fitted for. 

The peculiarity of my situation, and the representations of the Com- 
mander of the Tulloch Castle, would on most similar occasions have 
claimed some exception in my favour ; mates of merchant vessels, mid- 
shipmen of Indiamen, and others, whose peculiar cases in any manner 
merit consideration, being CQmmonly placed on the quarter-deck, or 
in some other station equivalent to that which they may have been 
obliged to forego. I was, however, not so fortunate; and whether 
owing to the quarter-deck being superabundantly filled with young 
aspirants for naval fame— although from the 6rst I experienced much 
individual notice and sympathy among the officers, (towards one of 
whom, how high in the service, I shall ever entertain the most grateful 
recollections ror the active interest evinced by him,) — I cohtihiied to 
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share for a consid^able time the common lot before th^ maat^ exposed to 
those frequent violations of feelings and the many mortifications which a 
mind strongly sensitive might naturally be supposed to experience^ when 
thrown su&enly into a position at once anomalous to his ideas^ habits, 
and expectations^ in a very strict ship, and among a fellowship so rude. 

Being detained on leaving the Tulloch Castle, in examining other 
ships of the convoy, we did not reach the frigate until near midnight. 
On mounting the quarter-deck of this superb ship, I could not help 
being struck by the coup which even then I snatched previous to 
being ordered below for the* night. An unclouded autumnal moon 
rendered the effect more striking, and while its dubious light left a 
range for the imagination, produced an impression not readily to be 
effaced. In spite of the fatigues of the day., the novelty of my situa- 
tion and tone of feeling, to which might be added the position, not one 
which invited to soft repose,*’ of my couch, on the bare deck, squeezed 
pell-mell with sundry other ‘‘ strange bedfellows” with which, accord- 
ing to the old adage, adversity makes us acquainted,” among chests 
and bedding, left me little disposition to court that “ first of Nature’s 
kind restorers, balmy sleep and I well remember, that with a curiosity 
excited by the cursory glance I had just snatched, when all was hush- 
ed, I arose, and stole on deck to examine, more at leisure, the theatre 
to which chance had so unexpectedly transferred me. 

'Twas past midnight ; the moon nearly at the full, was still shining 
brightly. Not a breath of air rippled the translucent wave which re- 
flected her beams, and not a sound was heard save the rippling of tlie 
tide against the hows of the ship, or at intervals the all’s well of the 
sentinels of some distant vessel. All was repose above and below. Our 
sentries, as will now and then be the case in harbour in the best regu- 
lated ships, appeared to be nodding on their posts, and the officer and 
mids of the watch had either stolen below to solace themselves with 
the customary refreshment of a middle watcher, or were tranquilly coiled 
between the carronades stealing a nap, oi;: listlessly lounging over the 
gangway or hammock nettings, absorbed in those waking dreams whiph 
the hour and the scene was so calculated to engender. With emotions 
strongly excited by the events of the last twenty-four hours, I con- 
tempmted with admiration the arrangement which characterized the 

tout ensemble ** — ^tlie white and ample decks ; those proudly towering 
colossal masts, the trimness of the rigging, the synimetrical files of 
those ponderous engines of destruction, bristling forth from her var- 
nished sides ; — ^and, when to all this was associated the halo which gave 
the magic gilding and secret charm to the whole, — the proud pre-emi- 
nence and well-earned fame of the British Navy, — a thrill of enthu- 
siasm made me forget the humble part I was hlliiig in tb^jh^ene, and 
dissipated for the moment the depression which my presilll circum- 
stances were so well calculated to occasion. The M was a crack 

frigate, and one of the largest in the service,—- aha was in full cruising 
trim, and a perfect model of her class ; need 1 say that the effect upon 
me was proportionate. 

While awaiting the result of a communication with my friends, my 
berth in the main-top was no sinecure. The ship being recently com- 
missioned, a frequent exercise of the crew became necessary, and the 
first lieutenant being rather' a ^^taut hand, ” we had plenty of reefing 
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and furling. The captain of the top, of the watch in which I was 
stationed, was the beau ideal of a thorough-bred inan-of-war*s-man, 
one of those genuine sons of Neptune, whose element is so peculiarly 
the sea, that, with the instinctive propensities of other salt water ani- 
mals, their migrations seldom extend far inland ; a fair specimen is 
rarely to be found so high up as London Bridge, but, to be seen in 
perfection, must be sought for chiefly within the precincts of Plymouth 
dock, or the Point at Portsmouth, where they are, or were before the 
fashion of queues was on the wane, distinguishable from ordinary tars 
by a tie' reaching down to their loins, of the* diameter of a moderate-sized 
handspike. He was one of those smart, active, fearnought fellows, who, 
blow high or low, scorning the ordinary and safer route by the hawser, 
fly out to the earing, achieving the interval between the rigging and yard- 
arm at a bound to reef or*furl, and who exacted from those under him a 
corresponding agility. Although instances of undaunted defiance of 
dangerg the most appalling, so characteristic of the British tar in the 
ordinary execution of their duty, arc frequent enough, yet have I rarely 
witnessed more striking examples of it than were sometimes exhibited 
by this man. Among the imperative duties of the seamen, the most try- 
ing and perilous are those performed by the top-men ; and it would 
appear incredible to many, the risk which, in the common routine of 
service, these, when mounting aloft in the storm, the vessel rolling gun- 
wales under, and the masts nodding over the side, to cut away a sail, 
or send down a sprung yard or mast, unflinchingly encounter. I re- 
collect on one occasion, when blowing tremendously hard, we had parted 
the main-top-sail-yard in the slings, and when the heavy lurching 
of the ship, had brought the two extremities together with a con- 
cussion that threatened destruction to any one who should have the 
temerity to venture out, seeing this individual poised in the air nearly 
a hundred feet above the deck, jerked to and fro with a velocity, and 
retaining his position at the earing with an equanimity, which excited 
the astonishment and admiration of all on board. This hero, Bill 
Johnson, as he called himsblf, did not allow the grass to grow under 
our feet, and one or other duty did not, perhaps, fortmiately leave me 
much time to chew the cud of irksome suspense, or for the intrusion of 
sombre reflection. 

Our ship was one of the numerous squadron^ employed on the block- 


• The following ‘may be taken as a tolerably correct list of the force and class of 
vessels employed on this service at the latter end of 1803 and 1804. 
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ade and observation off Boulogne Sur Mer, the principal rendezvous 
for which was the Downs, or the equally shelterless aiichorege of 
Dungeness ; the whole were under the chief command of Admiral 
Lord Keith, .whose flag was on board the Monarch of 74 guns, and of 
Rear-Admiral Louis, in the Leo])ard, 50. A division of these, forming 
a detached or flying squadron of the lighter vessels, frigates, sloops of 
war, brigs, and cutters, of which we were one, was under the immedi- 
ate orders of that active and eriterprizing officer Commodore Owen, in 
the Immortalite, and the service on which it was employed, parti- 
cularly the brigs and small craft, was one of unceasing vigilance and 
exertion. 

The range of coas]: immediately under our surveillance included that 
part of it on either side of Boulogne, from Cepe Griziiez, four leagues 
to the eastward, nearly to Saint Vallcry, west ; but the focus of all 
our operations, and the general rendezvous for our ships, was off the 
former town. 

On this point the attention of all Ewope, but more especially of 
Great Britain, was concentred with most intense interest : a 
great p^oblem^ in which not only those, mit more or less every other 
nation in the globe, were, perhaps, concerned, was about to be solv- 
ed. Boulogne was the portal from which the greatest warrior of 
the age, one whose career had hitherto been but a ra])id march from 
victory to victory ; whose gigantic undertakings had never yet failed, — 
the modern Cjfcsar, was (from the same spot as his illustrious proto- 
type,) to debouch at the head of legions flushed with conquest, to 
attempt the invasion and subjugation of x)ur isle. A flotilla of upwards 
of a thousand sail, j)raams, brigs, lugger-rigged gun-boats and trans- 
ports, were already collected in its harbour, exhibiting a forcvst of masts ; 
and on the surrounding heights Avere encamped the redoubtable army 
which they were intended to transport. The cliffs to the eastward, as 
far as Cape Griznez, and to the westward to Point D’Alpret, bristled 
with cannon, the thunders of which resounded to the opposite shores 
of Dover, and were unceasingly heard whenever the weather permitted, 
or opportunities offered of reconnoitring or intercepting the convoys 
*and reinforcements continually arriving from the different ports, TJiese 
kept so close to the shore, that to attack them with any chance of suc- 
cess, we were necessarily exposed to the fire of the batteries ; they 
generally allowed us to approach unmolested as near as we thought fit, 
but the instant Ave hove to or stood off, they vomited forth their sliow^^ 
ers of shot and shells. 

Up to this period, Boulogne, eclipsed, particularly during peace, by 
its rival neighbour Calais, from the greater facility of communication 
betAveen the latter and England, could boast but of a very indifferent 
harbour, formed by the estuary of the little river Laine, nearly dry at 
low water ; but no sooner was the grand project of invasion conceived^ 
than, for the first time since its occupation by the English in the six- 
teenth century, it suddenly assumed an air of bustle, and became the 
theatre of interesting events — the harbour being widened, and both 
banks lined with quajfs, had a bridge throAvn over it — moles w ere con- 
structed, and a Spacious basin dug. Vimereux, a feAv miles to the 
north-east, Avas formed into a small port ; and Ambleteuse, adjacent. 
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was deepened and enlarged. At the same time, to conduce to the se- 
curity of the port and roads, the approach to which, on account of the 
shoals and cross-tides, is ever difficult, seven or eight forts were form- 
ed at low water on the sands for their defence. 

The flotilla when assembled consisted of 1104 vessels, of which 578 
were armed praams, gun-brigs, and luggers, the remainder transports, 
forming with those at Vimereux, Ambieteuse, Calais, and Ostend, a 
grand total of 2293 sail, intended to transport 163,645 men, including 
seamen, and 9059 horses. The praams were ship-rigged, one hundred 
and ten feet long, twenty-five broad, drawing only seven or eight feet 
of water, and mounting twelve long twenty-four pounders ; the brigs 
three long twenty-fours, and an eight-inch howitzer, and the luggers 
one twenty-four and a field-piece. The whole divided into six divi- 
sions,* were under the chief command of Vice-Admiral Eustache 
Braix, assisted by Rear-Admiral Jean Raimond Lacrosse. 

With such a force, nothing appeared more singular than the apparent 
apathy and indifference evinced by the enemy as to our movements, as 
long as we were not the aggressors. Except in stormy weather, the 
light squadron usually anchored on a bank parallel with the town, a 
Iitj;le out of shell range ; here we remained for days and weeks toge- 
ther, sometimes only a solitary frigate, or a few brigs, with as much 
confidence and tranquillity in the face of a numerous squadron of 
praams, brigs, &c. outside the harbour, at not much more than gun-shot 
distance, as if in Dover roads. In calm weather more especially, which 
precluded the possibility of an immediate reinforcement, they had 
many very tempting opportunities of attacking us advantageously, but 
of these they did not choose to avail themselves. 

On the 28th of September, a strong north-east wind having obliged 
a small squadron of bomb vessels and others, under the orders of the 
Autumn, stationed off Calais, (which town they had the day previous 
boinbarded,) to quit the coast, a division of thirty-six sail of brigs 
and luggers, taking advantage of the favourable oppor|unity of the wind 
and their absence, to slip out of the harbour, made the best of their 
way to Boulogne. These we encountered off Cape Griznez, and under^ 
the fire of their batteries, (maintaining a running fight of three hours,) 
chased to their destination. On the 29th, a second division of twenty- 
five sail making the same" attempt, a similar effort on our part was 
again, with somewhat better success, made to defeat it. In the course 
of the action, which continued for nearly three hours, under a tremen- 
dous fire from all the batteries, a thirteen-inch shell falling in the star- 
board waist, just clear of the gangway, penetrated the main and lower 


• The first, or left wing, commanded by Rear-Admiral. .Fean Francois Courand, sta- 
tioned at Etaples, was destined to transport the troops from the camp at Montreuil, com- 
manded by INilarshal JS3ey. The second and third, called the right and left wings of the 
centre, under Admiral IJaniel Savory, and Capt. de Vaisseau Julien le Ray, occupied 
Boulogne, and were to carry the troops encamped in that neighbourhood, commanded 
by Marshal Soult. The fourth, or right wing, Capt. de Vaisseau Franpois Henri Eu- 
gene Dangier, at Vimereux, for the troops of Marshal Lannea. The fifth, or Gallo Bat- 
tavian Flotilla, at Ambieteuse, Vice-Admiral Verheul, for the troops of Davoust. ITie 
sixth division were at Calais, commande“(i by Capt. de Frigate Charles L’Eveque, to 
cany a division of Italian Infantry. 
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decks^ leaving a chasm large enough for three or four men to stand in^ 
and passing through a quantity of plank stowed in the wing, exploded 
among the junk and cordage usually stowed there, to which it set fire, 
scattering its fragments in all directions, but luckily without wounding 
a man. Among the various accidents by flood and field/’ none is more 
awful or generally more fatal than a fire on board a ship, and the first 
alarm on this occasion caused a correspondent sensation among the 
crew, which I am satisfied no other kind of danger would have done ; 
this, however, was soon dissipated. The hole through the decks form- 
ing a direct communication with the ignited materials, water was 
promptly and plentifully supplied through it, and in a few minutes the 
fire was extinguished. In this affair two or three of the enemy's ves- 
sels were driven on shore, the remainder either got into Ambleteuse or 
Boulogne. 

On the 31st of Oct. while working in for the coast in the neigh- 
bourhood of Etaples, in company with the Lark and Harpy sloops-of- 
war, we observed a gun-brig and six other vessels standing out of 
that port; signals having been made to chase, and the Admiral 
Mitchell cutter making her appearance close in with the land, we 
succeeded in bringing the enemy’s vessels to action under the batteries, 
and in a short time drove the brig and a sloop on shore. The cutter, 
drawing but little water, closed with the former, and particularly 
distinguished herself ; she was, however, much cut up in her rig|^ng, 
and had several men wounded. 

The anniversary of the famous Gunpowder Plot, the 5th of Nov. 
was appropriately commemorated by the light squadron at anchor off 
Boulogne, in an attack on a division of the flotilla, and the whole coast 
was in a blaze ; but with the exception of two vessels driven on shore, 
little was effected. 

The stormy season was now approaching, and I was about to essay a 
winters cruise among the dangerous shoals of the North Sea and the nar- 
row Straits of Dover, a service the nature of which to be comprehended, 
must be experienced. From the commander to the cabin-boy, none 
can be more arduous or perilous ; alternately striving with the storm, 
the rapid tides, and heavy broken cross seas, so peculiar to this part of 
the Channel. Among the sands of the Downs, Dunkirk, or Calais, du- 
ring the long dismal winter nights, there were moments when the 
most indefatigable vigilance, skill, and energy, scarcely sufficed to pre- 
serve the respective vessels from destruction ; and it must be matter of 
astonishment, as it is of high commendation, to all those acquainted 
with the subject, that so few casualties occurred among the numerous 
squadron, which during a long interval in all weathers, it was found 
necessary to maintain unflinchingly on this trying station. Many were 
the hair-breadth escapes which I, and doubtless all, have at various 
times experienced, when in a heavy sea, the wind would chop round, 
and make, of one or other coast or bay, a lee shore. 

^ With plenty of sea room, the skilful seaman, familiar with difficul- 
ties, and fertile in expedients, has little to apprehend ; but in a conflict 
with all the elements, and with neither space nor time for his resources, 
the most able and watchful cannot always provide for the emergencies 
contingent to so unequal a struggle, sind our ship about this time very 
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narrowly escaped the fate reserved for her at a later period, when lu?r 
gallant captain and all on board perished by shipwreck. 

Dungeness M’as the occasional anchorage and rendezvous for the 
squadron in those gales, when it became difficult or unnecessary to 
remain off Boulogne. On the IGth of Nov. cm one of those emergen- 
cies, when the threatening symptoms of a gale from the northward, and 
the bad weather peculiar to this season of the year, made it desirable 
to seek the shelter thus afforded, we stood over to the roadstead, 
which we did not reach until late in the evening. Owing to one of 
those illusions (d' the vision consequent on a hazy atmosphere at sea, in 
the vicinity of land, aiul a very dark night, there being no moon, the 
pilot, though the beacon light on the point was visible, mistook the an- 
chorage, the shore being very low, and running the ship into shallow 
water, about H p.m., just as w'e were about to let go the anchor, she 
struck. In this critical ]>(»sition, with a heavy swell setting into the 
bay, which made the sliip strike so hard as to shake us off* our legs, and 

wljich only a stout now vessel like the M could have withstood, we 

remained for nearly two hours. Amid the confusion more or less inse- 
])aruble from the first moments of danger in the best regulated ships, 
and among the coolest and most undaunted under such circumstances, 
in hoisting out boats and running out anchors, the brilliant hut ghastly 
glare which the occasional and sudden burning of the blue lights threw 
on every object on deck, with the lanterns at the inizen-peak, con- 
trasted with the sombre obscurity of the darkest night I ever witness- 
ed, together with the flashes and roar of the guns, fired at intervals as 
signals of distress, the howling of the wind through the rigging, the 
flapping and shaking of the sails, and the lashing of the waves, furnish- 
ed an admirable scene for some j)oeiical spectator, but possessing for 
the immediate actors in it a somewhat too piquant and appalling inte- 
rest. At length, by tbe assistance of a cutter and some boats of the 
squadron, which arrived with their tardy aid, after some ineffectual 
attempts to heave and back her off, our exertions were crowned with 
success, and the gallant ship once more rode in safety in deep w^ater. 

On our return to the Downs immediately after, I was gratified to 
find that the consummation of my wishes, which 1 had been so long 
impatiently anticipating, was, through the influence of my friends, at 
length effected, and I found myself transferred to the quarter-deck. 

Few events, as may be imagined, have afforded me more vivid plea- 
sure than this ; and ameng a very fine set of young men in the mid- 
shipmen's mess, the greater part of whom have long since fallen, cut 
off* ill the flower of youth, either in the combat, by disease, or some other 
fatality, the concomitant of war and hard service, I passed tbe re- 
mainder of my time in this shij) as agreeably as good health, good 
hopes, and coiigi nial society could be supposed to make me. There 
being no actual vacancy for r;iting me on the ship's books, and one 

offering on board his Ilifajesty's sloop P , one of the squadron, I 

joined that vessel in the Downs on the 2Hth of January. 

[ fo be eoitliijued.j 
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SKETCH OF THE SERVICES 

OF IIIE 

LATK LII5UT.-GEN. SIR HENRY CLINTON, K.CJL 

The subject of this brief Memoir was the son of tlie late Gen. Sir 
Henry Clinton, and younger brother of the present Lieut.-Gen, Sir 
William Henry Clinton. He entered the army in l7B7i as an Ensign 
in the 11th Foot, from which he was removed to the Ist Foot Guards 
in 17B9. During the years J7B8 and 1789, he served with the 
Brunswick corps, under Lieut.-Gen. De Hiedescl, in Holland. In 
1790 lie received a com])any in the 15th Foot, from wliich he again 
exchanged to the 1st Foot Guards in 1792/’ In the following year he 
was ap])oiiitcd Aide-dc-Camp to the Duke of Yj>rk, in which caj)acity 
he served the campaigns of 1793 and 1794, in the Netherlands. He 
returned to England with the Duke, and remained Aide-de-Camp to 
his Boyal Highness until 1795, when he was promoted to a Lieute- 
nant-CJolonelcy in the (Kith Foot, and immediately proceeded to join 
his regiment in the West Indies, lie was present at the landing in 
St. Lucie, under Sir Balph Abercrombie, and at the siege and surren- 
der of Moriie Fortunee, after which he joined the 6fJth at Port An 
Prince, St. Domingo. In 1796* he again exchanged to his old. corns 
the Guards, and sailed from St. Domingo for England, but was inaue 
prisoner on the passage*, and did not arrive in England until the sum- 
mer of 1797* served with the Guards in Ireland during the re- 
bellion of 1798, and in that year was appointed Aide-de-(kimp to the 
Lord Lieutenant and Commander-in-Chief in that country, Lord 
Cornwallis, under Avhom he served the short campaign in Connaught, 
and was present at the surrender of the French force, under GeU. 
Humbert, at Ihdiinaniuck. 

In April 1799, T^ient.-Col. Clinton, being attached to Lord William 
Bentinck, em])loyed on a mission to the Aiistro-Ilussian army in Italy, 
was present at the battle of the Trebbia, sieges of Alexandria and Sera- 
valle, and at the battle of Novi ; after which, being appointed to at- 
tend JMarshal Suwarrow on his march into Switzerland, he was pre- 
sent at the action in forcing the passage of St. Gothard, and at those of 
Teufels Bruck, Klonihaler See, and Glams. ^ 

Early in 1800, being employed on a mission to the Austrian army in . 
Swabia, then commanded by Field-Marsbal-Lieutenant Kray, Lieut.- 
Col. Clinton was present at the battles of Eugen and Moeskerch, and 
during the retreat from the Upper Danube to Alt Otting in Bavaria. 
At the end of the ciim])aign he rejoined his corps in England. 

After serving for a sliort time as an Assistant in this country, he was 
appointed Adjjitant-Gencral in the East Indies. He joined the army 
under Lord Lake at Agra, and in the battle of Lasswarree, commanded 
the right of the army. In 1804 he resigned the appointment of Adju- 
tant-General, and returned to England. 

Colonel Clinton was next employed on a mission to the Russian 
army in IMoravia, under Gen. Kutusow. 

Ill 1800 he embarked for Sicily, in command of the flank battalion 
of the Guards. He commanded the garrison of Syracuse till there- 
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turn of his regiment to England, in January 1808, when he was ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General, and as such commanded a brigade in the 
Armament that sailed under Sir John Moore to Sweden. On his return 
from the latter place, he was appointed Adjutant-General to the army 
ill Portugal : he was present at the battle of Virniera, and with Sir 
John Moore during the campaign in Spain, and retreat through Galli- 
cia to the embarkation at Corunna.* 

In 1809 he was appointed Adjutant-General in Ireland, and in 
1811, with the rank of Major-General, removed to the staff of the 
army in Portugal, and appointed to the command of the sixth division. 

In June 1812, Major-Gen. Clinton was charged with the siege of 
the forts of Salamanca ,* he was present at the battle fought near that 
city on the 22d July. When Lord Wellington marched against Joseph 
Bonaparte at Madrid, Major-Gen. (Uinton was entrusted with tne 
command of that part of the army left upon the Douro to observe the 
enemy in that quarteiC lie was present at tlie siege of the Castle of 
Burgos, and in the several affairs which happened in the retreat from 
thence to the frontier of Portugal. 

In April 1813, he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-General f 
in Spain and Portugal ; he was present at the investment of Pamplona 
in July, and at the actions fought upon ])assing the NiveJle in No- 
vember, and the Nive in December, of that year. During the wdiiter 
he was employed in the blockade of Bayonne, was present at the 
battle of Ortlies, affairs of Cacercs and Tarbes, and at the battle of 
Toulouse. 

Lieut.-Gen. Clinton was subsequently appointed second in command 
of the Belgian army : be commanded a division at the battle of Water- 
loo ; and afterwards a division (►f the British contingent in France. 

The estimation in whicii his services were held by Parliament will 
be seen by the addresses we shall subjoin of tlie eloquent Sj)eaker, Mr. 
Abbott, (the late Lord Colchester.) and they were farther rewarded by 
the Order of the Bath, and several Orders of Knighthood from foreign 
j)owers. 

In his address, after the battle of Salamanca, the Speaker observes : 

“This House is always prompt to acknowledge military merit, and we re- 
joice to see amongst iisj those who have signalized their names in war. When 
the (Treat Captain who commanded our armies m the Peninsula, after a series 
of skilful operations, obtained the opportunity for whicli he had long been 
anxious, anJ brought'the enemy to action in front of Salamanca; hci relates that 
the foiemost of tlie troops, on their first onset, drove the enemy from height to 
height, and bore down all before them ; that when the stress of the battle in 
other points had checked the bravest of our battalions, and disabled some of 
their most distinguished loaders, the division of which Major-(ieii. Pringle then 
took the command, nevertheless steadily maintained the contest; and that when 


* Brig. -(Jen. Clinton published a pantphlet explanatory of the motives which guided 
the operations of the Jintish anny during this campaign, the object of which was to 
justify the retreat of Sir John INloore, and to clear Sir John’s reputation from that 
shade which by some had been cast over it.” 

t In this year he was also appointed Clolonel- Commandant of the first battalion 60th 
Foot ; in 1814 Lieutenant-General in the army and I rispei toi- General of Infantry ■ 
and in 1815 he obtained the (Joloneley of the 3d Foot. * 

t IJeut.-Gen. Sir Henry C’lmton for several years held a seat m Parliament. 
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the reserve was brought up by Major-Geu. Clinton, the issue of the day was 
rendered no longer dbubtml, and the victory was by him completed. These 
])lain recitals have marked out your exploits for public applause and admiration, 
aud to these honours your country has also added the tribute of her public gra- 
titude.^' 

At a later period of the war, we find the following passages in ait 
address from the same eloquent character to Lieut.-Generals Sir Henry 
(Clinton, Sir William Stewart, Sir Thomas Picton, aud Major-Gen. 
Pringle. 

“ You stand among us this day to receive our thanks for great and signal 
victories won by llritjsh arms on the fields of France. Descending from the 
Pyrenees, surmounting in adverse seasons all the difficulties of a country detply 
intersected, and passing with unparalleled skill and boldness the formidable 
t())T(‘nts of N;ivarre, after a series of arduous and sanguinary conflicts, you came 
up with the collected forces of the enemy post(*d upon the heights of Orthes. 
Attacked on idl sides Tiy British valour, the troops of France at length gave way 
and commenced their retreat; pressed, however, upon each flank, that retreat 
was soon clianged into a flight, and that flight to a total route : pursuing their 
broken legions across the Adour, and seizing upon their strong holds and accu- 
mulated resources, you then laid open your way, on the one hand, to the deli- 
verance of Board eaux, aud on the other, to the lamented but glorious day of 
Toulouse. It has been your fortune to re^ap the latest laurels in this long and 
memorable war, and leailmg forward your victorious columns from the Tagus to 
tlie (Tarouno : you have witnessed, with arms in your hands, the downfal of that 
gigantic tyranny which your own prowess has so materially contributed to over- 
throw. Informed of these triumphant exploits, the House lost no time in ac- 
cording its tlianks to all who had bravely fought the buttles of their country. 
But to those whom we glory to reckon amongst our own Members, it is my duty 
and happiness to deliver tliose thanks personally." 

In an address to IMajor-Gen, Lord Edward Somerset, the Speaker 
made the following allusion to Sir Henry Clinton’s services : — 

‘‘ They" (historians) will relate, also, that Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, 
who had in five former battles commanded divisions of that heroic army which 
rescued Portugal and Spain, maintained a conspicuous post in the sujiport of 
that embattled hue, where the British Guards repulsed and put to flight the Im- 
perial Guards of France." 

The last occasion on which the Speaker addressed Sir Henry was 
after the glorious battle of Waterloo. • 

** After serving through the long campaigns of the Peninsular war, from Sala- 
manca to t)rlhes and Toulouse, there remained nothing lor a soldier to desire 
but to be present at the great battle of Waterloo ; and if in that terrible conflict it 
were possible to select one spot more than another, where our national military 
character was put to its fiercest trial, it must have bc^en that where you were 
commanding, wiih Hougoiimont in your front, and directing or supporting the 

brave brigades of Major-Generals Byng, Maitland, and Adams." 

• 

Sir Henry Clinton died at his seat in Hampshire, on the 11th of 
last December. 
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SCENERY IN THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

The distressing circumstances attending tlie recent wrecks on the 
island of Anticosti^ in the river St. Lawrence, are among the too fre- 
quent events of this description, which from the degree of suffering 
they produced, will make a lasting impression on the mind of every 
one acquainted with them, but more particularly among our Quebec 
traders. It is too true, that not a winter passes without the loss of 
several vessels on the precipitous shores of this inhospitable island ; one 
that is peculiarly destitute of all manner of protection to the tempest- 
driven bark, and whose desolate and overhanging cliffs threaten de- 
struction in its most appalling form. The wreck-strewed reefs of this 
island, the ill-formed graves of shipwrecked mariners, tell of its dan- 
gers at each returning spring to those who pass it on their way to 
Quebec, and /orcibly bring to their minds a recollection of a narrow 
escape, or the painful remembrance of the unhappy fate of some friend 
who perished on its shore. 

The silvery spires of Quebec* were glittering in the first rays of the 
morning sun, when our little vessel was gliding down the river before a 
gentle westerly breeze in the beginning of last summer. As we passed 
the Hare Islands, we were naturally led into the above reflections by 
the appearance of their half covered reefs. The weather continued 
fine as the day advanced, the morning breeze gradually died away, and 
the peaceful waves of the St. Lawrence played wantonly on the reefs, 
as they obeyed the impulse of the flowing tide, and pursued their re- 
luctant course toward Quebec. Red Island, with its thousand dangers, 
lay before us, veiled with all the appearance of safety to the unwary 
navigator by the serenity of the weather. 

This island is situated in the middle of the river, and about one-third 
of the distance from Quebec to Anticosti. It is low, and little 
more than a rock, and though entirely destitute of trees, was now 
covered with a fine green herbage. The dark impetuous waters of the 
Saguenay rush into the St. Lawrence opposite to it, on the northern 
shore, and render the channel between them the most dangerous pass 
of the river. Such is the force with which the Saguenay falls into the 
St. Lawrence, that its current reaches a considerable distance into this 
river, causing foaming ripples, and a most dangerous short sea in 
gales of Avind. ♦ Dangerous to a degree for small vessels, though not so 
much so to a large ship ; but let such a one beware she is not becalmed 
here, for she will be hurried away by a tide running at tl!e rate of 
seven miles an hour, into water too deep for any anchor to hold, till 
she is on the verge of the reefs, which extend several miles off the 
entrance of the Saguenay on one side, and those of Red Island on 
the other. The meeting of the ebb tides out of the Saguenay and 
the St. Lawrence, together with the interruptions they receive from 
reefs, causes them to set in various directions, but with increased vio- 
lence, and sometimes immediately across the river. In short, the dan- 
gers of this channel have obtained it the appellation of the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the St, Lawrence, and many a fine vessel by means of 

The chrrch spires of Quebec are co^rered with tin, which is used as a substitute for 
tile. Its brightness is preserved in some measure by 4he dryness of the climate, but 
principally by the lower edge of the tin being placed* in a slanting, instead of the hori- 
zontal direction, by which means the wet runs off it more easily. 
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this current has been driven on the reefs in north-east gales^ with their 
usual accompaniments of snow, rain, and fog, in the months of October 
and November, from thence carried off by the rapidity of the tide, and 
sunk in deep water never to be heard of more. How different was the 
scene before us ; not a cloud appeared to veil the splendour of the 
noon-day sun ; the wind had nearly died away, and all was still and 
calm around us, save where some half concealea rock, forming a barrier 
to the tide, disturbed the glassy surface of this majestic river. 

The destination of our vessel was Gaspe, but we had also to stop in 
our way down at the Saguenay, and accordingly directed our course 
for the little harbour of Tadousac, at its entrance. The wind now 
entirely failed us, our siiils lay in idle folds against the masts, the Hood 
tide was strongly opposed to our course, and* we *were close off Red 
Island, but fortunately at about one-third of a mile from it on its south 
side, the only part where anchorage could be obtained. We were 
therefore obliged to drop our anchor, to prevent drifting back on the 
reefs, and to w'ait the next wind before we could attempt to gain the 
harbour of Tadousac. About half an hour after we had anchored, the 
ebb tide made, not gradually, but on a sudden. Our vessel obeyed its 
impulse, and to say she merely swung round to it, would convey no 
idea of its force ; she literally dew round to present her stem to a cur- 
rent running at the rate of six miles and a half per hour, although it 
was the time of the weakest neap tides. 

Having embarked with the express purpose of seeing as much m 
possible of the St. Lawrence, curiosity prompted a desire of visiting 
the much dreaded Red Island, and the continuance of the calm be- 
friended our design. We entered our boat for this purpose, and while 
making rapid ])rogres8 towards its shore, gazing steadfastly on the drift 
timber with which it was covered, the carpenter of our vessel, who 
was a veteriin among the St. Lawrence navigators, told us he had been 
on this island under very different circumstances from the present; 
having been wrecked on it in a large merchant ship, in the month of 
November a few years before. The vessel was dashed to pieces on the 
reef in a snow-storm, and every article on board was lost. She was 
conveying settlers to Quebec, and their little ])roperty, on which were 
founded all their future prospects, lay buried in the sea. The hand of 
Providence, however, befriended them, for the vessel had struck 
during the ebb tide, and as the water receded froir? the reef, they 
were enabled (in all ninety-one persons) to reach the shore. Here they 
remained three long days and nights entirely destitute of provisions 
or water, and exposed, ill-prepared, to the inclemency of the weather, 
at a period when the ground was covered with snow. Shelterless, and 
threatened with all the horrors of starvation, they endeavoured to sus- 
tain nature on wild pea-plants, or whatever roots they could find, and 
sought protection from the intensity of tl\e cold in holes, which abound 
on the surface of the island. In vain they searched for water. Three 
had already fallen under the calamity, ana the rest were fast approach- 
ing the termination of their sufferings, when a schooner, which had 
been sent for the purpose, happily arrived, and took them off to Quebec. 
Even another day and few had been left to tell of their escape. Our 
informant led us to the|^part of the island where his three companions 
were buried, and without difficulty pointed out their graves. A few 
wild plants half concealed them ; but they are not likely to be disturbed. 
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The story excited our interest the more, from b^ing related by one 
of the survivors', and near the spot where the disaster happened. Nor 
was this the only tale of woe ; others more recently had shared a simi- 
lar fate. The fragments of ship-timber, masts, sbeeves, and cordage, 
which lay scattered on the shore, served but to confirm the sad reality. 

We were meditating on these spoils of the storm as we unconsciously 
strayed over the island, reflecting on the insignificant efforts of man to 
contend with the fury of the elements, when a signal from the vessel 
hurried us on board. A breeze had sprung up ; it was now blowing 
steadily from the northward, and our vessel was shortly again under 
sail. The direction of the wind, and the rapidity of the tide, would 
not allow of our approaching the Saguenay. Even had we been close 
under the northern sho^^e it would not have availed us, for blowing in 
the direction of the stream, this wind served but to hasten its course. 
We were therefore contented to leave the Saguenay until on our return 
to Quebec, and kept our course down the river for Gaspe. 

Our vessel had the character of being the swiftest sailer on the river. 
She was a fine schooner of 120 tons, and to use a seamaif's phrase, was 
“ well found.” Her captain knew well how to manage her; he was a 
steady skilful seaman, and had gained considerable experience in the 
navigation of the river. She was his favourite vessel, and knowing the 
good qualities of both, we felt no apprehensions for our safety, although 
in a fickle and changeable climate. The banks of the river, as we 
passed swiftly down, gradually receded from each other, and were now 
more than twenty miles apart. The northern shore is, in general, 
formed of a high and magnificent range of country, terminating ab- 
ruptly in broken and precipitous cliflTs, which in some parts overhang 
the water. The southern bank presents a more pleasing appearance 
to the eye, being of a moderate height, and studded here and there 
with straggling groups of houses, the peaceful habitations of the Cana- 
dian peasantry. These are of ail others a most contented class of peo- 
ple. Heedless of the passing events in the busy world, they cultivate 
the ground which they have inherited from their fathers, attend the 
business of their farm, and know no other wants beyond those which it 
supplies. 

Our progress down the river was uninterrupted. We left the dan- 
gerous island of Anticosti to seaward as we kept close to the Canadian 
shore, that we «might pass as near as possible to Cape Gaspe, and 
thereby have less difficulty in getting into the harbour. The inex- 
haustible fisheries of the St. Lawrence are well known ; but the re- 
sources of Gaspe in this particular, place it among the principal of its 
harbours. We had no sooner opened a view of the Cape, than we were 
astonished at the vast number of boats which were employed in this 
business. Such was their number, that the sea was scarcely discern- 
ible among them, and seemed^ literally alive. The principal fish taken is 
the cod, which, when dried, is exported to Europe in large quantities, 
and here is also a fine mackarel fishery in the proper season. Vessels 
from Jersey annually bring in exchange articles of clothing,* groceries, 
wines, spirits, and provisions, and carry the fish to Lisbon, Cadiz, and 
other places. As we passed along the coast, we observed the shore of 
every little bay lined with stages, on which tlte fish were undergoing 
the preparation of drying and salting ; in fact, the whole population of 
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Gaspe seemed to be occupied either in fishing or preparing the fish for 
exportation. Thus, a fine hardy active race of men are brought up 
accustomed to the sea, and at some future period will form a safeguard 
to their country. The various points which separate these bays ter- 
minate in abrupt precipices of a stupendous height, and form the most 
magnificent scenery that can be imagined. Whilst passing them in 
the vessel, they were presented to us in the most advantageous point 
of view. They are composed of a limestone rock, and bear evident 
marks of the ravages which the stormy waves of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence are making on them. The surf, by its incessant action on these 
cliffs, has excavated immense caverns and porticos. In some places 
isolated portions of a fantastic form have been separated, which being 
of a harder nature than the rest, stand detached at a distance from the 
shore. Their bases have become diminished by the continual washing 
of the surf, whilst the upper parts remain uninjured. They then re- 
semble flower-pots, and the resemblance is the more increased by the 
accidental circumstance of a few hardy trees of the pine species flou- 
rishing on their summits, and which give them altogether a very re- 
markable appearance. Some rocks of a similar nature to these are 
found on Lake Huron. They originate from similar circumstances, 
and are well known to those who have frequented this lake, by the 
name of the Flower-pots.'* 

On entering the Bay of Gaspe, the scene before us was of the most 
animating description. It is a fine extensive bay, capable of containing 
a large fleet in the utmost safety. Several vessels were lying at an- 
chor, and groups of boats, some stationary, and others under sail, were 
following their busy occupation of fishing in various parts of the bay. 
The town of Douglas is seated at the inner extremity of the bay, and, 
like most fishing towns, has rather a straggling appearance. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is considerable, although widely scattered ; and it is 
an extraordinary fact, that there are few or no Canadians among them ; 
the principal part being from Guernsey and Jersey. They sneak an 
unintelligible patois Jersey French. The women are fair, ana on the 
whole, are not wanting in beauty. The men are of an active, busy dis- 
position, and have a fine healthy appearance. They have a minister of 
the Church of England, and in a part of the town is a building of a very 

E rimitive nature, which is dignified by the name of church. It is a 
irge oblong house, composed of the logs of trees, laid on each other, in 
the true Canadian style of architecture. As for the interior, was it not 
for something at the end resembling a pulpit, the whole might be easily 
mistaken for a barn, with stalls in it for cattle. Close to it stands a 
large tree divested of its branches, on the top of which a bell is sus- 
pended to announce the time of divine service. As we were gratify- 
ing our curiosity in surveying this building, we had an opportunity of 
witnessing a marriage ceremony. We soon learned that the custom of 
saluting the bride was observed here rather unceremoniously, and that 
it is generally her object to efiPect a retreat from the church as soon as 
possible, to avoid the rude congratulations of some of her countrymen. 
The clergyman has the privilege of setting the example, and in the 
present instance, the lady had much to encounter before sne could escape 
with her new husband. ^ 

The upper class have neither much refinement, nor information to 
boast of. The fact is, they are secluded in a great measure from the 
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rest of the woyld, and have but little interwmrse with society. Their 
ideas in consequence are much confined, and do not extend far beyond 
the principal business of the town, that of exporting fish. In fact, they 
see so much fish, and hear so much said about fiwsh, and also live so 
much on fish, that as may naturally be supposed, they know more of 
fish than of any thing else. They are contented and cheerful, with 
few enjoyments, and apparently fewer wants. It is impossible to be 
among them without being much pleased with their simple and inge- 
nuous manners. 

Having attained the object of our visit at Gaspe, and not being 
obliged to hasten our return to Quebec, we determined on making a 
tour of Anticosti, and accordingly laid in a little stock of sea provision 
for this purpose, but ^were unable to procure a sufficiency of any arti- 
cle excepting fish. Of dried fish Gaspe afforded plenty, and being 
more bent on gratifying our mental than our epicurean desires, every 
thing was prepared for sea. 

The distant summits of the Canadian hills were tinted by the rising 
sun, as we sailed slowly out of the bay with the morning breeze, and 
bade adieu to Gaspe. Our vessel had not gained the distance of 
many miles from the shore, before we met with a change of wind. 
This, coming from the north-east quarter, passes in its course the sea 
about Newfoundland, which at this time of year, (the month of J ime,) is 
generally full of icebergs, and thereby becomes much chilled. Encoun- 
tering the westerly currents of air, charged with the vapours from the 
great lakes, this cold wind produces a speedy condensation, and a 
thick fog mostly ensues. Such was the case now, and we passed two 
tedious days enveloped in ini^t without seeing more than the sky above, 
and the sen by the side of our vessel. In the course of the evening, 
the atmosphere became j)erfectly clear in the zenith, although the fog 
continued of the same density around us. The occurrence of these 
fogs is very common at this time of the year, as well as in the winter. 
It is to them that the navigation of the river owes much of its danger; 
for without wind, a vessel falls under the infiuence of currents ; 
when accompanied by a gale, they become a source of much dread, and 
are too often attended with fatal consequences. These fogs are so 
dense, that the mist may be distinctly seen passing rapidly over the 
surface of the water with the course of the wind ; and whilst the eye 
is unable to distinguish objects at the distance of a hundred feet around, 
the sun above is shining with uninterrupted splendour. 

The wind had suddenly shifted to the west, and was increasing to a 
gale as we approached Ellis Bay, on the south-west part of Anticosti. 
On nearing it we observed with our glasses a large vessel lying on the 
reef at the entrance. We ran down close to her for the purpose of afford- 
ing assistance, and found she was a large merchant brig. The sea was 
breaking over her, had already washed away her masts, and had left 
only her howsj)rit uninjured. We afterwards learned that she was the 
Hibernia of Liverpool, and were shown the grave of her master, who 
died in consequence of the suffering and fatigue he underwent after 
the vessel struck. No signs appearing of any one being on the wreck, 
we ran into Ellis Bay, which afforded us ample security from the heavy 
westerly gale that followed. 

[To be continued.] 
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A day’s journal on board a transport. 

WHEN ON THE SECIIET EXPEDITION UNDEE BEIG.-GEN. CRAUrURD, 1806~T. 

** Ex uno disce omnes.” 

At dawn of day, disturb’d in bed, 

With swabs and buckets o’er my head, 

Discordant sounds my slumber breaking, 

Water splashing, rCrtlder creaking; 

Robbed of iny rest by bugs and fleas, 

J curse my fate, and d — n the seas. 

( ) ! for tlje calm domestic scene, 

’Midst sheep-walks, woods, and meadow’s green, 

J’’ar from all ships, all rocks and seas, ■ 

(Jii the green turf, r(*clined at ease ; 

Or lolling in my elbow-chair, 

1 read of shi])vvrocks, storms, and war. 

The wild wind’s song, and torrents roar, 

Endear my rural cot the more. 

I’^ar from these sweet and tranquil joys, 

My days are spent in endless noise, 

’Midst ])igs and monkeys, mice and rats, 

’Midst quacking ducks and squalling brats. 

While life and fortune’s sole defence 
Hangs on the feeble thread of chance, 

And death’s inevitable stroke 
Depends upon a plank of oak. 

First on the list of our tormentors — 

The bell strikes six — the serjeant enters, 

With Steritor’s lungs and glaring eyes, 

‘‘ (rem’men, ’tis seven o’clock,” he cries ; 

The doleful sound, with peals of thunder. 

Rursts the soft bands of sleep asunder,^’ 

With half-closed eyes and aching head. 

We crawl unwilling out of bed. 

Some without breeches, some in buff. 

Assembly whimsical enough ! 

For once when in a ship transported. 

When too close intimacy’s courted. 

In herds gregarious men unite. 

Their naked limbs expose to sight, 

And decency, celestial maid. 

Is banish’d to her rural shade ! 

The toilets all in order placed. 

The shaving scene commences next, 

Behindvour cliairs our valets stand, 

And smile to see the shaking hand, 

Nervous from last night’s dissipation, 

. Commence the dreadful opemtion. 

W e tear, and scrape, and grin with pain. 

And d — n the ship, and scrape again. 

This labour o’er, on deck collected. 

Tile compass view’d, and log inspected, 

The bets commence ; — ^I say Janeiro’s 
More likely far than Buenos Ayres, 
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The current and the variation 
Would never take us to that station ; 

If to Brazil we first were bound. 

What brought us such a cursed round, 

I say, we double Cape Horn yet, 

A cob* with you — ’tis done — a bet ! 

The bell strikes eight, the coffee roasted. 

The sheep well milked and cakes well toasted, 
To breakfast all repair in haste, 

And feed upon the motley feast ; 

For here we in perfection see 
The charms of sweet variety. 

Here "s pork fenced round with grizzly hair, 
Sweet honey here, rank butter there : 

There’s tea that ne’er your nerves will injure, 
There ’s jam, chow-chow, and India ginger, 
And junk — the staff of sailor’s life. 

That bids defiance to the knif(‘. 

This point discuss’d, the tedious day 
Rolls its insipid hours away, 

No prospect round but sky and sea, 

Unjoyous uniformity. 

At twelve the junk laid out for snack, 

Defies another fierce attack, 

With cheese and onions, pork and wine, 

’To stay our stomachs till we dine. 

This dreadful interval, alas ! 

Is worse than all the rest to pass ; 

Some write to sweethearts, some to wives, 
Some write the history of their lives ; 

Some with backgammon rack their brains, 

And d — 11 the luck of him who gains. 

Others old scraps of jiiays rehearse, 

So/f?e turn their journals into verse ; 

Many with nothing plague their head. 

Some go to cards, and some to bed; 

Now sound the trumpets, roll the drums, 

Tir important hour of dinner comes. 

The hour that brings to all relief, 

The solace of our toils and grief, — 

First at the head, in state is seen, 

The mutton broth in tin tureen. 

Next mutton roast, and mutton boil’d, 'I 

And mutton hash’d, and mutton broiled, 

And mutton curry, smok’d and spoil’d ; } 

Mutton so rank they’re forced to stew it, 

And dumpling rich witli mutton suet. 

And ])ie as strong as civet-cat, 

And pancakes dre^icli’d in mutton fat. 

On various viands thus we dine, 

Then haste to sip the ruby wine ; 

This happy hour’s too sweet to last, 

The pints are out, our joy is past. 


Term for a dollar- 
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A (li'^iial period next succeeds 

Till SIX bells strike, then wliist proceeds, 

\' ink’ll in, or lummy, ilraughts, picket, 

Or any ibinpr to get a bet. 

Sometimes, indeed, wo ]>ass the night 
fn scenes of rational delight, 

When Shakspearo’s muse enchants the soul, 
And Tragedy, with poisonM bowl, 

Jtobed in the garb of liittercst woe, 

( 'oinpcls the starting tear to flow ; 

< )r f ’omedy, with laughing eye, 

Wakes in tin' heart ecstatic joy. 

'J'licse scenes with matehless skill pourtrnvM. 
(’oiiil)iiicd with swcetC't music’s aid, 

< b\e to the ]ioli.sh’d c-ar of taste, 

A rich lejiast — a mutual feast 

rid unlelU'rM rake can never know, 

Tliat si'iisnat joys can ne’er hi'stow. 

A grosser feast now waits the senses, 

The bell strikes eight, the grog ronunGnc<*s . 
itb songs “ and social gay delight,” 

< hgars and punch conclude the night ! 


A TALE OF THE SPANISH WAR. 

“ Ft (|in I’eci le, et (jui facia alioriim sciipM-re, mulli laudantui.” — ■.Sni.i e^'i. 

It was durino' the oxtenniuatiiip; warfare wliich characterized the 
invasion of Spain by the PTencli, that a small body of Cluirassiers, do- 
tiicbed from the main division, had halted for the night at a village 
called Figuieras. The ajipearance of this company was to tlie poor in- 
habitants a source of disagreeable anticipations, actuatccl as they were 
by natural antipathy to a domineering foe, and by anxiety for tlie little 
projierty acquired by the toil of congregated years. “ What ho {” cried 
the leader of the soldiery, as he stopped before the gate of the monastery, 
the only lioiise in the barnlet that appeared capable of rendering any 
tolerable accommodation ; Open your doors, or, by my valiant Sove- 
reign, all your Ave’s wdll not profit you,” and as be spo^e lie struck the 
portal with bis sword, as if to prove bis threats would speedily be en- 
forced, if a ready acquiescence were not accorded to bis mandates. 

There was silence for a time, as though the inmates were deliberat- 
ing oil what course to pursue ; and thmi the figure of an aged man 
became apparent, as with trembling bands be loosed the fastenings 
which .secured the dwodling. He bore a torch, whose gleam threw a 
inui’ky glare upon the men at arms, and served but indistinctly to 
illume the gloomy court. “ Save you!” Said the French Colonel ironi- 
cally, at the same time making a lowly obeisance, bear my^ superior’s 
greetings to your holy body, and expect good fare for my commands : 
the cellars are well stored, no doubt A crimson glow for a moment 
fiushed the pallid cheek of the venerable father, as La Vill^ (fur that 
was the Coloiiers name) concluded his address ; but it passed instantly 
away, and he returned no response save by a gentle inclination of the 
head. 

U. S JounK. No. 1,). Maiuii, U130. \ 
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La Ville regarded not his emotion, but, ordering 'his soldiers to dis- 
mount and place their chargers in the spacious court-yard, entered the 
solemn pile accompanied by his brother officers. The clang of the 
spurs as they paced along the vaulted passages, escorted by their aged 
guide, too plainly announced to the monks the propinquity of their 
enemies, — those wonted scoffers of all the sacred ordinances of religion, 
for su ch a character had they acquired : partly true, but principally 
founded on the misrepresentations of those who were well aware how 
much such a belief would kindle patriotic zeal against them. 

As they entered the refectory, the assembled brethren rose from 
their scats, and calmly viewed the haughty intruders. Excuse me. 
Fathers T’ exclaimed La^Ville, awed into respect by their dignified de- 
meanour, but my mcn*require repose, and in these troublous times, 
as little courtesy is needed, 1 have that plea to warrant this intrusion ; 
my men must be provided with good cheer, or else — ” and he touched 
the hilt of his sabre significantly. “ But,"' he continued, 1 hope 
there will not be occasion for proceeding to extremities, the odds are 
too much in our favour.”— Sir,” rej)lied the Abbot, your wishes 
must be obeyed, were even our desire to serve you less.” — I deem, if 
I relied on that, my entertainment were but very poor.” — This is an 
unkind opinion,” returned the superior ; “ deeds will convince you of its 
fallacy.” So saying, he motioned them to sit down, and commanded 
the servitors to load the table with the best the monastery could afford. 

The table soon groaned beneath the weight of delicacies, and cor- 
diality usurped the place where distrust so lately reigned. The Abbot 
left the apartment for a brief interval, and speedily returned, followed 
by two attendants bearing immense silver vessels filled with luscious 
and delicious wine. ‘‘ Noav, tell me candidly,” exclaimed a young offi- 
cer but lately arrived from the military college, “ tell me if you have 
any pretty damsel here — you understand me, a niece or so, to benefit 
by your pious admonitions.” The eye of the superior shone with a 
wrathful glare at the speaker, and then a bitter smile passed across his 
features. Fear not,” he replied, for this night's entertainment will 
be better than any you shall hereafter enjoy ; but Heaven forbid we 
should harbour such polluted beings as you allude to !” Ay,” re- 
torted La Ville, at least for irreligious laymen, who know not how to 
temper their love-suits with pious sighings for the great iniquity of our 
frail natures.: but a truce with raillery, and let us taste the wine ; 
nothing so much promotes good fellowship.” 

But, good father,” he continued, as he filled a goblet with the 
sparkling wine,” you must pledge me in a bumper, so fill your glass.” 

The rules of our order forbid us to indulge in wine,” answered the 
Abbot, and therefore you must excuse me, or my brethren, from tast- 
ing of the ruby produce of the vine.” La Ville smiled ironically, as 
though he thought it was hypocrisy on the father's part in refusing to 
drink any thing stronger than the liquid spring of water. He raised 
the goblet to his lips, but placed it again untasted on the board. The 
monks looked upon the movement with suspicious eye, as if to seek 
solution for the Frenchman's act. 

Suspicion strikes me,” cried La Ville sternly, and if my sur- 
mise prove correct, this shall be the last exploit you will enact. Fel- 
low Soldiers ! taste not tlie wine, it may be poisoned : such deeds have 
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been performed Before, and by monastic artifice.** As the speaker 
thus addressed his auditors, every eye was riveted on the superior, 
whose countenance afforded no credit to the Coloners surmise. Drink 
of the wine first,** continued La Ville, you and your brethren, and 
then we will follow your example.’* The Abbot raised his eyes to 
Heaven, and seemed for a moment buried in meditation ; tlien taking 
the proffered cup, swallowed the contents. The entire confraternity 
also drank the potion. 

Now are you satisfied.*^*' he inquired; “ now are your uugenerous 
doubts resolved .^** — “ Yes !*' replied the French ; and here we pledge 
to you, good fathers. Cup succeeded cup, as the elated soldiers, de- 
lighted with their superior entertainment, sought to take advantage of 
their present favourable quarters. Believe me,** stammered out a 
jovial Lieutenant, “ we will ever prove grateful for the kindness we 
have experienced, and mayhap, I may send in exchange for this Sau- 
terne, a lovely girl of mine, the beauteous Louise.** — A poor ex- 
change,” retorted another, — nothing so true as wine, nor so fickle 
as woman.** — “ When our royal eagle waves over the entire 
land,” cried La Ville, “ the brethren of this monastery shall be 
amply rewarded for their hospitality, and — ” ‘‘ Stop your kind com- 

mendations,” interrupted the Abbot ; “ that day you shall never be- 
hold : base tools of violence, hear me, and shudder at my words : know 
that the wine we drank was poisoned ! Start not ! our country claim- 
ed the sacrifice, and willingly we did our duty — and though the pangs 
of death are fast approaching, yet the thought that you, our enemies, 
must die with us, is balsam to the tortured body. Does not the venom 
even now rankle in your veins ? Speak ! slaves, speak ! ** 

Consternation seized the French as they listened to the dreadful de- 
claration, and even then the agonizing throbs declared how true was 
the assertion. Madly they rushed on their betrayers, but death was 
already enacting his part, and stayed their impetuous hands. Soon 
the smothered groan, the frightful scream, the mingled prayer and 

curse, rose on the silent ear of night. The morning came ; and of 

the many who had entered on the previous evening into the monastery, 
not one remained to quit its gloomy precincts. 

II. W. G L. 


ANECDOTE OF HIS LATE MAJESTY AND GENKllAE PICTON, 
UNCLE TO SIR THOMAS PICTON. 

On the 12th regiment becoming vacant by the removal of Sir Henry 
Clinton to the 7th Light Dragoons in 177J^> the Secretary at War 
waited on his Majesty to receive his Majesty’s commands with the re- 
commendation of a successor. His Majesty, however, directed the 
Secretary to inform Oen. Picton that he was appointed to the 12th 
regiment. 

On the first levee Gen. Picton attended to return thanks and kiss 
hands on the occasion, when his IVJajesty told the General, “ It was 
Capt. Picton of the 12th Grenadiers, at the battle of Minden, he had 
to thank for the regiment.” 
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A POPULAR VIEW OF FORTIFICATION AND GUNNERY. 

NO. 2.^ 

Vaulted passages of masonry, or posterns, are constructed to run 
from the interior slope of the rampart in the curtains, P, Fig. 5, inclining 
downwards, so as to open nearf the hottdm of the main ditch when it 
is dry, and at the level of the highest water when it is wet. Each 
of these posterns opens in the centre of the curtain behind the tenaille ; 
in issuing out of the postern into the ditch, the defenders are covered 
in front by the mass of the teiiailh' : this is of much importance, for 
towards the latter part of a siege, when the assailants are in ])ossession 
of the crest of the glacisMll round, and have established their batteries 
there, they could from this situati<ni batter the mouth of the postern, 
(were it not hidden from th(*ir view by the tenaille,) and in that case, 
the communication from tin* enceinte to the outw(»rks would be cut otT 
or rendered extremely dilticult, consequently the defence of the out- 
works could not be ])rohuiged or Augorous. 

It has already been obs<‘rved, that the musketry fire from the flanks 
of the bastions adjoining each other, is to defend the main ditch : J but 
these flanks are also armed with cannon, and the relief of the tenaille 
is regulated so as to allow the guns on the flanks to bear upon the 
main ditch in the* following manner. 

J’lg. 5. 



J he figures m oar Popular Vi?3W of Fordficahon, No. 1, should have been num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, and 4. It is necessary to mention this, as various references will be 
made to those, figures m future Numbers. The fiist figure in the present paper is No. 6. 

t J lie mouth of the postern sliould bo about six feet from the bottom of the dry ditch ; 
temporary wooden stairs are used to commuiucate into the ditch. Should an enemy get 
into the ditch, the defenders can retire through the postern and draw tlie wooden steps 
in with them ; posterns are furnished with doors at each end, and sometimes with loop- 
holed doors in the middle of the passage, and pits with tilting doors, to aid in their 
defence. t See page 5(), U. S. Jourmil, for .Ian, 1830. 
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111 Fig. 5, suppose the besiegers to have erected their batteries at 
n a, and that by firing tliroiigh the ditch of the ravelin, they have made 
breaches in the faces of the bastions at b h. The fire of cannon from 
the flanks should be able to sweep the bottom of the main ditch at 
these breaches b b, and the relief or height of the tenaille is kept low 
enough to allow the fire of the cannon on the flanks to pass over it, 
without injury to the defenders who may be placed on it. Thus the 
besiegers cannot attemjit to assault any breach made in the face of the 
bastion, until the fire of the flanks be silenced or subdued. Sup])osing 
the total relief of the enceinte in Fig. 5 to be 46 feet, (that is, the 
height from the bottom of the ditch to the summit of the work,) and 
the ditch to be dry, then the relief of the tenaille would be 24 feet. 
Thus the relief of the tenaille on any front will depend not only upon 
the depth of the ditch, but likewise upon the tracing, or the distanci' 
that the flank may be from the face of the bastion, whose ditch it has 
to defend. 

A postern, F, P'ig. 5, is likewise constructed through the centre of 
the tenaille, issuing out between the parapets of the caponniere ; thus 
the communication from the enceinte is covered all the way to the 
ravelin ; and it is necessary that it should be so, that the ravelin may 
have abundant su})plies of men and ammunition for its defence ; as it 
has been filready shown of what intportance the ravelin is, when the 
active defence of a fortress arises chiefly from the fire of the fices of 
th(i bastions and of the ravelins. 

The rear or entrance into a work is called the gorge, and staircases 
are construcjted in the masonry of the gorges of the tcnailles ami rave- 
lins, as well as in the saliant and re-entering places of arms, to com- 
municate wdth the ditches in their rear, as at c c c c, Fig. 5. 

If the faces of the ravelin in F'ig. were ])rolonged, they sliould 
meet the faces of the bastion at 30 yards from the shoulder angles of 
the ba^tions. Thus these angles are covered better than formerly, 
when the faces of the ravelins w^cre directed to the shoulder angles, or 
eight or ten yards beyond them. 

Where the ravelin is large, as in Fig. 5, there is room for a redoubi 
or reduit within it, as H, into which the defenders of it may retire 
to prolong the defence ; when this redoubt is well constructed, as in 
Fig. 5, it adds materially to the defence : it should occupy all the in- 
terior of the ravelin, leaving the latter work from sixteen to twenty 
yards broad, from the revc^teinent in rear to the cordon in front. When 
there is a redoubt in the ravelin, it is made two and a half feet lower 
than the enceinte, and it commands the ravelin by two and a half feet ; 
hence the enceinte is abo\it five feet higher than the ravelin. 

The gorge of the ravelin, as well as of its redoubt, should, if prolonged, 
fall upon the flanked angles of the adjoining bastions, in order that an 
enemy in possession of the covered-way may not be able to see any of 
the interior of these works, or the defenders ascending or descending 
the staircases at their gorges. 

The ditch of the redoubt of the ravelin is defended by a flanking 
fire from the faces of the bastions that look upon it. The redoubt of 
the ravelin should have flanks, i h. Fig. 5, each capable of cun yiiig 
three guns, to bear uj)on any breach made in the faces of the adjoining 
bastions ; and thus force the assaihints to silence the fire of the flanks 
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of the redoubt ere they can assault the face of the bastion, the fire of 
which would tiike them in rear or reverse. Hence, to enable the be- 
siegers to assault a bastion as A or B, in Fig. 6, 



To communicate from the redoubt to the ravelin, a postern runs under- 
neath each of the flanks of the former, issuing into its ditch, and a flight 
of steps, c. Fig. 5, leads up the. counterscarp revt'tement of the ravelin. 

The re-entering places of arms should be made large enough to ad- 
mit of the construction of good redoubts in each, Fig. 5, SS ; reveted 
with masonry. Their faces are directed, so as to render it very diffi- 
cult or impossible to enfilade or rake them from the country, as their 
prolongation does not fall into the country, but upon the adjoining 
works. 

These redoubts in the re-entering places of arms, serve as strong 
posts for the defenders of the covered-way to retire into when pressed 
by the assailants ; it adds much to the confidence of troops, to know 
that there is strong cover at hand into which they can retreat, and 
these posts augment the defensive properties of the covered-way mate- 
rially. These redoubts have parapets of fifteen feet in thickness : their 
ditches should be eighteen ieet broad and ten feet deep : along the 
counterscarp a ramp, or inclined plane, is formed, down which the re- 
tiring party retreat, and crossing the ditch, pass through a postern 
that runs underneath the parapet into the interior of the work. A 
flank should be given to each redoubt on the side next to the ravelin, 
the fire of which bearing in reverse upon any breach made in the face 
of the ravelin, forces the assailant to silence the redoubt of the re-en- 
tering place of arms, ere he can assault the ravelin. 

With respect to the relief of the redoubt in "the re-entering place of 
arms. Fig. 5, it is easily seen by examining its position, that were it 
not kept about one and a half or two feet above the covered-way, it 
would not answer as a post to prolong its defence, and that, if it were 
higher than this, it would interfere with the fire from part of the faces 
of the bastion and ravelin in its rear. 

Although the foregoing be a sketch of the disposition of the works of 
a well-arranged fortress, still few fortified places exist that combine all 
the principles here laid down, as most of the fortresses to be seen in 
the frontiers of Germt^y, France, and elsewhere, have been built pre- 
viously to the present Bastion Si^stefn becoming as perfect as has been 
now shown ; but in examining fortified cities, or plans of them, has- 
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tions^ ravelins^ covered*ways> &c. can be easily axid distinctly traced. 
The size of the ravelin, as has been shown in Figs. *4, 5, and 6, will 
rarely be seen in old works, its enlargement being a modern improve- 
ment, as is also the construction of the redoubts, both in the ravelin 
and in the re-entering places of arms, which serve materially to prolong 
the defence. 

Nor should a regular polygon surrounding a place, with a complete 
front on each side, be looked for, unless the place be constructed on a 
perfectly level plain, equally accessible on every side ; a condition 
scarcely ever met with, and which engineers do not conceive to be de- 
sirable. The general outline of the polygon surrounding the place 
will naturally follow the shape of the ground that it embraces, and 
from the positions usually selected for fortresses, there may be several 
sides of a large place inaccessible, or difficult of access from having the 
sea, an un fordable river, a precipice, a swamp, an inundation, &c. to 
cover them from the approach of an enemy. In such a case, the con- 
struction of the works already detailed as constituting a complete 
front, would be quite unnecessary : such inaccessible fronts are usually 
closed in by a simple rampart and parapet, having artillery, en barbette 
or embrasure, to command the obstacle covering it, and the ground 
beyond it, as may be seen at Portsmouth, Flushing, Bergen-up-Zoom, 
Badajoz, &c. where the inaccessible fronts are enclosed by simple ram- 
parts mounting cannon : the rev^tement of these ramparts should how- 
ever, if possible, be covered by a glacis from the view of any neigh- 
bouring ground from whence an enemy could batter them down ; as at 
Fort William, Bengal, on the river side. Marechal Vauban,* who 
may justly be called the father of fortification, (since the revolution in 


^ It is not easy to fix the exact period of the invention of bastions ; several authors 
mention them at the end of tlie fifteenth century. But this mode of fortifying, which 
originated witii the Italians, may be more properly said to have commenced with the 
sixteenth century. The bastions that are on the enceinte of Ferona, built in 1523, 
under the direction of the Italian engineer San Micheli, are the oldest known, and we 
believe that they were the first constructed : however this may be, as we liave already 
shown that the bastion system followed the change made in the art of war by the know* 
ledge of gunpowder, it was not till the end of the fifteenth century that artillery was 
perfect enougn to be commonly used in sieges. 

Snllij, Piime Minister of Henri/ JF. of France, and Superintendent of Fortifications, 
confided the conduct of his works to a corps of engineers, and Krrard de BntAe- Due, 
one of the principal officers of this regiment, was charged to write, on the art of Fortifi- 
cation, in order to spread the knowledge of it in his corps. Ilis treatise, (which is the 
first published in French,) is dated 1594. Krrard, who enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion m France, had the conduct of most of the works that Henry IV. caused to be made 
in his places of war. A part of the enceinte of the citadel of Douletis was constructed 
b^ him, as well as the citadel of Amiens, which was raised entirely according to his de- 
sign, as also some works at Montreuil, at Calais, &c. 

Le Chevalier de Ftlle, engineer under Louis XIII. of France, published a treatise, 
dated 1629, (thirty-five years after Krrard,) in which he rectified and completed much that 
Errard had only sketched. ,De Fille was charged with amending the works of several 
|daces : he gave new enceintes to Calais and Montreuil, 

Sixteen years after De Fille' s treatise, we find that of Le Comte de Pagan, dated in 
1645. It was Pagan who first disengaged this science from an infinite number of sys- 
tematic suppositions that custom had consecrated, and which rested more upon mathe- 
matical reasonings than upon practice. Six years after writing his treatise Pagan died. 
He may be said to be the first engineer in France, who, as a soldier, viewed fortifica- 
tion scientifically. As an engineer, he may perhaps be placed on a parallel with Fau- 
ban, having created the science which the mtter perfected. Pagan became blind at 
thirty-eight years of age : this arrested the brilliant career which had already conducted 
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military science ^irising from the knowledge of gunpowder) has divided 
his fortification into great, mean, and small, according to the length of 
the exterior side of the polygon surrounding the place. When the 
exterior side (or in other words, the distance from the flanked angle of 
one bastion to the flanked angle of the next) exceeds 380 yards, he 
called it a great side ; when the exterior side is from 350 to 300 yards 
in length, it is a mean front ; and when less than 350 yards, it is a 
small front of fortification. Vauban applied his great fronts to inac- 
cessible ground, or ground very difficult of access ; there being seldom 
any necessity for outworks in such a case. His mean fronts he applied 
to such ground as admits of the regular process of attack ; (hence mean 
fronts are those spoken of in Figs. 4, 5, and 0) and ^s7nall fronts he con- 
sidered most suitable for citadels and advanced works. 

Here it is evident, that, in the application of the great, mean, and 
small sides, an engineer must be guided by the localities of the ground 
on which liis works are to be constructed ; vind the particular object, 
as well as the extent and nature of the ground on which it is deemed 
necessary to construct advanced works, &c. Hence, it is not surpris- 
ing that a perfectly regular fortress is never met with ; and after being 
acquainted with the first principles of fortification, it is obvious that a 
great deal of information, as well as an enlarged and correct view of the 
science in general, can be obtained by studying closely every ])lan of 
a ruined or of an existing fortress, to be found in any work. Let the 
reader turn to any military work containing ])lates of fortresses or 
sieges, and consider the localities of the ground, when he w'ill not fail 
to trace the causes of some fronts being much more strongly fortified 
than others ; and, after we have explained the object and nature of 
advanced works, he will also see the propriety of covering some fronts 
with strong posts beyond the glacis. 

The foregoing hints on the irregularity* of fortresses, which have 


him to the rank of Marechal-de-Camp ; when, bein^; no longer capable of active service, 
he gave himself up to the sciences, and composed his treatise on foitification. 

Le Mar6chal de Vdulmn was born in 1G33, and in lb55 (the dote ot Pagan s death) 
he had already acquired reputation in the sieges of Saint e-AlenChould, of S ft' nay and of 
Laudrecie. Fduban followed up the piinciples suggested hy Pagan, applied tiicm must 
extensively in practice, and with consummate skill and judgment. Jfavmg built thirty- 
three new fortresses, and repaired or improved one hundred ; and having conducted 
fifty sieges, lie has left his extensive works and some memoirs to speak for themselves. 
From these, the systems have been compiled, known so generally as \'auban’s First 
Method, Vauban’s Second and Third Methods of Foitification. Had his genius rested 
in obtaining a permanent superiority for the defence, posterity would have been much 
indebted to him, but in the service of that ambitious monarch Louis XI he turned his 
talent to the advancement of his master’s views, and soon peifected a powerful and re- 
sistless system of attack, which has been ever since most successfully followed. 

Since Vauban’s time, several improvements have been jiroposed, and the fronts ex- 
plained in these papers are on the general principles of Vauban, with approved changes 
made by Cor montaingne. The latter entered the corps of French Kngmeers in i71(), 
(nine years after Vauban’s death), lie died as a Marcchal-de-Camp m 1750. 

Many other methods have been proposed from time to time. Coehom, a celebrated 
Butch engineer, contemporary and rival of Vauban, invented a system especially suited 
to the low wet soil of Holland, which has been executed at l5ergen-up-Zoom, at Man- 
heim, &c. and which possesses great merit. 

It is; however, needless to mention the numerous methods that have been published ; 
an bfificer acquainted with the principles we are now endeavouring to explain, can 
readily enter into the merits of all other systems of foitification. 

* A regular foHificalion is when the polygon surrounding the place has all its siiles 
and angles equal to each other, and the works on each front similar and cipial. An 
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been drawn on by, the necessity of explaining what has been called 
the greatj mean, and small fortification, have led us somewhat away 
from our subject : — to return. Fortresses situated on the sea-side, 
or having a river passing through or near them, may have the advan- 
tage of the ditches being wet or dry at pleasure, by constructing walls of 
masonry across the ditches, to contain sluice gates, by which the fiiixion 
of the water can be regulated. These walls are called hnlardeaux ; 
they must be strong enough to resist the pressure of the greatest 
volume of water that can be brought to bear upon them. A batar- 
deau is made angular at top, its ridge being defended with iron spikes, 
to prevent an enemy using it as a passage across the ditch ; and it 
should be placed in such a situation, that he being established on 
the crest of the glacis, shall not be able to destroy it from his batte- 
ries there, and thus force the defender to make his ditch wet. lii 
a regular fortress, the balardeau should run across the main ditch 
at the flanked angle of the bastion, (as d. Fig. 5.) where it will 
he less exposed, than in any other situation, to the enemy’s lodge- 
ment on the crest of the glacis. Ditches that can be made wet or 
dry at pleasure by sluice gales are decidedly the best, as they possess 
the advantages of both the ditch that is permanently wet and per- 
manently dry, without the disadvantages of either ; but as the means 
of securing a How of water at pleasure are rare, it becomes jiecessary 
to mention the general opinion as to preference that is given to the dry 
and to the wet ditch. 

In wet ditches, the communication between the different works con- 
sists of light wooden bridges. The assailant, if j)ossessed of that infor- 
mation, which it is most probable ho will be, as to the situation of the 
bridges, can, even from his most distant batteries, at (500 yards from 
tbe place, throw shells so as to injure them and render the ])a8sage of 
them dangerous ; but ^vllcn he is once established on the crest of the 
glacis, whence he commands a view of all the ditches, the bridg(*s 
are either destroyed hy liis batteries, or can only be crossed under his 
fire. Boats or rafts of communication cannot cross the ditches by day 
or night without being sccji or heard from the enemy’s lodgement on 
the crest of the glacis ; hence all the means of coinnuinicatiori are ren- 
dered precarious, and the outworks being thus C!it off from receiving 
relief inmi the enceinte, cannot make a vigorous defence. Such are 
the disadvantages of wet ditches. But when a fortress has low or in- 
jured revcternciits, rendering it liable to be entered by a vottp dv main^ 
then a wet ditch, which secures it against such an attempt, is greatly 
preferable to a dry ditch ; as well as in the case of the gtirrisou de- 
fending the place being weak or ill disciplined. A wet ditch should 
never have less than six feet of water in it. Lastly, one of its greatest 
advantages is the difficulty of crossing it, after a breach has been made 
in the scarp revetemeut from the attacking batteries on the crest of the 
glacis. Before such a breach can be assaulted, it is necessary to con- 
struct a causeway across the ditch from the revetemeut of the counter- 
scarp to the breach ; this operation (which will be described in the 
attack) requires much labour and time, which the assailant is obliged 

irregidai fortijication is when the polygon is iri'cgulur, or huviag suks of \aiiou.'> 
lengths, anil some fronts ilitibiing froiff otlieis in the number and •inuagemeiits of ih«‘ 
outworks, &c, ; from wliut has been said, it is evident that this mugularity docs not 
iinj)ly weakness. 
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to expend at the most destructive period of the mege to him^ when^ 
frmn proximity, every bullet from the defender tells : while the latter 
has this time prolonged^ which is so precious to him^ by enabling him to 
construct and arrange his interior defences, or retrenchments, to defend 
the breach, and perhaps to entail upon the assailant the process of a 
farther attack within the bastion, where his space becomes very limited, 
in order to capture the retrenchment.* 

When the rev^tements are good, and the garrison efficient in number 
and quality, engineers generally prefer dry ditches, as they afford the 
means of keeping up a constant communication between the place and 
the outworks, by which reliefs and re-enforcements can be carried 
upon the covered-way or outworks, in order to prolong their defence, 
and keep the enemy as long as possible from the body of the place. 
When a body of men ciefending a post know that they can be easily 
supported, or, in the event of being overpowered, that their retreat is 
not cut off by an impassable ditch, the moral effect is certainly stimu- 
lating. Thus, in dry ditches, the soldier who daily makes use of pos- 
terns and caponnieres to protect his passage from one work to another, 
and knows that if he should be defending the covered- way, or an 
outwork, he can be readily supported, or readily retire by these safe 
passages, there can be no doubt that he has motives for a more ob- 
stinate defence than if the case were otherwise. Besides, in the dry 
ditches, there is the ease of a silent communication by night, when it is 
usual to relieve the guards who have defended the outworks for the 
previous twenty-four hours, and replenish their small magazines ©f 
ammunition and provisions. Again, in a dry ditch, when the enemy is 
connecting his work in the counterscarp with the breach made in the 
scarp, by excavating a trench in the bottom of the dry ditch, the de- 
fenders have the means of making sallies to disturb this work, which 
they cannot do in a wet ditch. And lastly, in dry ditches, mines may 
even be used for their defence to destroy the enemy’s passage across, 
or to blow away the rubbish from the foot of the breach, to render its 
ascent difficult. 

It appears, thjerefore, that the general opinion is in favour of wet 
ditches in cases of weak garrisons or bad revctements ; but in cases of 
perfect works and efficient garrisons, that dry ditches are to be pre- 
ferred. 

As the earth for the construction of the masses of the ramparts, pa- 
rapets, and glacis, is obtained from the ditches, the general capacity of 
the latter depends on the quantity of earth required to construct the 
former. 

This can be obtained in two ways, either by making the ditch deep 
and narrow, or broad and shallow : it is therefore well to remark, that a 
medium between these extremes is best, with a leaning towards the 
deep and narrow, rather than to the broad and shallow ditch. 


* Some military writers have spoken of high revetements and wet ditches to pretrent 
desertion ; but we know that such obstacles will not hinder men determined to desert. 
The fortress of Vellore, in the East Indies, has a deep broad wet ditch swarming with 
huge alligators, but that depraved love for spirituous liquors which degrades and ruins 
our soldiers there, has often led drunkards to swim this ditch to procure their poi^n. 
How many instances of conduct equally insane could be mentioned of men who have 
deserted ; witness men endeavouring to desert by the back of the rock of Gibraltar, 
which is a frightful precipice. 
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If the ditch (the main ditch^ for instance^) should be made broad 
and shallow, the Consequence will be that the space ef. Fig. 5^ (where 
the enemy establishes a battery to counterbatter and silence the flank 
gh,) will lengthen with the increased breadth of the ditch, and the as« 
sailant can consequently place a greater number of guns in that case, 
than if the ditch were narrower. Again, in a broad and shallow ditch^ 
the assailant's breaching batteries on the crest of the glacis, can more 
readily see and breach the scarp- wall, than if it were a narrow and 
deep ditch, that might oblige him to establish his Ipdgement on the 
terreplein of the covered-way, in order to see the base of the wall ; but 
still care should be taken not to make the ditch so deep and narrow as 
to allow the rubbish detached from a breach in the scarp wall to reach 
across the ditch in its fall, and thus form a ready-made parapet, on the 
flank of which the assaulting party could be covered : to avoid this, 
engineers have laid it down as a rule, that the breadth of the ditch be- 
fore any work should be not less than once and a half the total relief 
of the work. Lastly, deep ditches have the advantage of revetements 
more diflicult to escalade from their height. It is customary to make 
wet ditches broader than dry, in order to prolong the enemy's most 
diflicult work of crossing it. 

We have been speaking of ditches excavated in soil of common 
earth; but it must be evident that the size and the nature of 
ditches must often depend on the particular nature of the soil in which 
the excavation is made. 

The ditches of a fortress have sometimes been made on diiferent 
levels ; and to derive any advantage from this construction, the differ- 
ence of level between the main ditch and that of the ravelin, should 
not be less than six feet.* 

Let us suppose in Fig. 5, that the level of the ditches below the 
surface of the ground is as follows. Main ditch 24 feet ; ditch of the 
ravelin 18 feet; ditch of the redoubt of the ravelin 12 feet; ditch 
of the redoubt in the re-entering place of arms 10 feet ; then the 
ditches of the ravelin and its 'redoubt thus raised above the level of the 
main ditch, would be better seen from the faces of the bastions defend- 
ing them, than if they were on the same level ’with the main ditch ; for, 
in the latter case, the bottom of the ditches of these outworks near the 
extremities of their faces, are not so fully seen as is desirable. When 
on diflferent levels also, (and communication between the ditches is 
kept up by means of temporary wooden ladders,) should an enemy suc- 
ceed in getting into the ditch of the ravelin, he cannot communicate 
into the main, or from the main ditch into any of the ditches of the 
outworks. - Again, by considering the ditches to be dry and on the le- 
vels just mentioned, is it not possible to walk safely along the bottom 
of the main ditch, keeping close to the retaining wall of the ditch of 
the ravelin, (as at O, Fig. 5,) even when an enemy is lodged on the 
crest of the saliant place of arms, before the ravelin, and nring from 
his batteries at a to 6, Fig. 5 ? • 


* Some writers on fortification have mentioned, that in such a case the main ditch 
could be wet and the ditches of the outworks dry ; but the reader is now enabled to 
judge that no particular advantage can accrue from such an arrangoment, (except a 
more free communication between the ravelin and the covered- way,) tlian if all the 
ditches were wet. 
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** But this much is certain, that he that commands the sea is at great liberty, and 
may take as iniich and as little of tiie war as he will ; whereas those that be strongest 
by land are many times, nevertheless, in great straits. Surely, at this day, with us of 
J'Airope, the vantage of strength at sea (which is one of the ])rincipal dowries of tliis 
kingdom of (Ireat ilritain) is great ; both l>ecause most of tlu' kingdoms of Europe are 
not merely inland, but girt with the sea most part of their compass ; and because the 
wealth of botli Indies seems in great part but an accessory to the command of the 
seas.”— B acow . 

The motto whicli I have chosen involves a consideration of the 
highest interest to our country, more particularly when the ill- conceal- 
ed jealousy of surrounding nations betrays itsedf in the indefatigable 
exertions each uses in forming and imjnoving its marine. In the sup- 
position of a future war-^no very improbable contingency — we must 
keep in sight the ruinous consequences that might ensue from defeat 
in the early actions to which it would give rise ; — we must bear in mind, 
that the wealth of both Indies seems but an accessory to the command 
of the seas that, with the declension of her comnierce, England must 
decline ; while the existence of her commerce and that of her navy arc 
so closely intertwined, tliat they Ihmrish or decay together : the one 
supplying those sinews of war, men and money, to support the 
other, is in return protected by it: their fall must, therefore, be simul- 
taneous. 

Such being the case, surely every Englishman will admit, that she 
ought not to neglect a defence of such vital im])ortance as her navy, 
the efficiency of which demands the most serious attention ; — ^let our 
wooden walls be rivalled by none ; our seamen and officers meet their 
enemies on equal terms ; and let not our naval character hi* exposed to 
suffer from a neglect similar to that at tlie conunencement of the late 
American war. Added to this, let the young men who have been so 
rapidly advanced, be ke])t alloat to gain experience ; let them consider 
how much will be ex])ected of them to support the fame eslahlished by 
the race of lieroes gone by of the old senooL^ This fame is a do^vry 
they ought to receive and cherish as a sacred deposit ; their minds 
must therefore be devoted to its preservation : they must meet the 
spirit of inquiry, so ])romincnt in foreigners on all occasions, with an 
increasing excitement to go beyond them, kee])ing the vantage position 
they have been left in ; remembering that nothing in this world is sta- 
tionary, and that Avhich does not advance will retrograde. The officers 
lately promoted in the French service, have been selected from among 
the most meritorious; they have the works of Sir Howard Douglas, Cupt. 
Griffiths, and other publications on naval subjt'cts which emanate from 
our press, frequently before them in the original language, as well as 
ill translations. They are not puffed up, but have the good sense to he 
desirous of pnifiting by our experience. 1 would, above all things, call 
the attention of my countrymen to naval tactics, maiiamvririg in single 
actions, small squadrons, : they must for the future engage ])ru- 
deiitly to meet the ])rudence of their adversaries. The Americans, 
although they had ships of double the force of ours, still left nothing to 


ISlariy of whom still linger ou the puot hst, wlaiu thoa cxciliun;^ had plated then 
before the birth of their junJors. 
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clmnce. The little sketch of Sir Howard Douglas on •single actions,^ 
in his work on Naval Gunnery, is excellent ; and here I venture to 
ask as a public boon, that he who seems to partake of the naval genius 
of his great and modest progenitor, will enlarge on a subject that he 
appears capable of doing so much justice to. Finally, it will in future 
actions be incumbent on the captains to place their ships close along- 
side their opponents on equal terms, or in other words, as little crippled 
as possible. Jack is now, generally speaking, well trained to his gun ; 
his beef, pudding, and pluck, will do the rest. Nor can 1 leave this 
useful son of llritaiii, without expressing a regret at the late reduction 
of blue jackets, and supply of marines in lieu. Tlie marine requires 
only a few m(»nihs* drill ; the thorough tar, who should be all as one 
as a piece of the ship,’* re({uires an apprentiedlihip of seven years, and 
that almost from infancy. Every man employed in the navy will make 
room for another in the merchant service. Instead of reducing the 
number, let us weed, keeping choice men alone, as is done in the army. 
The more seamen \vc have, the less necessity will there be for recur- 
rence to the obnoxi<»us measure of iinpressment ; and the more respect- 
able they are, the less occasion Avill there be for resorting to corjMiral 
punishment, the last resource of every pnqjcr feeling othcer. 1 differ, 
however, from one of your correspondents, in as much that I think the 
power and degree of punislinuuit must be vested in the captain alone, 
who, by the quarterly n^turns, is under the immediate surveillance of 
his Cominan dor-in-chief, as well as the board of Admiralty. Thus 
organized, we shall he ready for the first blow, which (as the proverb 
saitli) is half the battle. To speak boldly but honestly of this reduc- 
tion as a point of national economy, it is, I fear, beginning at the wrong 
end. Rather let the example of a Camden and that of our illustrious 
Premier be followed. 

Having touched on the importance of inquiry into the matter before 
us, 1 shall run tlirough the various classes (and varied they too truly 
are) of vessels in our naval service, and beginning with the first- 
rate, say how much it is indebted to the Lord High Admiral for 
sending the Britannia and Regent to sea, ships wliich liad not been 
tried, although for years in commission ;t and it must he remembered 
that class had undergone great changes, from the Caledonia, a ship that 
had received the fullest apj)robation of (as a sailor), one of the first 
authorities in the British navy, namely. Lord Exmouth, who in her 
was accompanied by two superior seamen, in the master of the fleet and 
master of the ship, both still usefully serving their country as masters- 
attendant in our dock-yards. These officers coincided in the opinion of 
their chief this ship has been altered, to the great regret ot the dis- 
tinguished Admiral, for the purpose of increasing her weight of metal ; 
which before was such as to have rendered her always respectable in 
the line : it was a pityt therefore, to apply the hand of change rather than 


* The little treatise here alluded to would grace the pages of your United Service 
Journal. 

t The Marine Artillery were wisely sent afloat at the same time, if not, in what 
would they differ from the land service 1 

i In corroboration, and to show her weatherly equalities, I mention the fact, that when 
laying too, under a main-topsail and storm-staysails, she was invariahlv, in a night’s 
drift, three miles to windward of the whole fleet. 
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improveinent (as respects the general form or model) to any thing of 
Sir William Rule's,* who may not now be in fashion ; but let the offi- 
cers who have served in his ships decide on their character. I shall 
note some of them in the different classes en paxsant, 

nine^-gun ships, on two decks, are, in point of force, worthy the 
nation ; their architecture and qualities must be decided on hereafter. 

The eighty-tburs, built after the Canopus, such as Asia, Gunges, 
Vengeance, ac. do credit to our good sense in copying from the French, 
who have generally excelled us as naval architects. When the first ves- 
sel of this class went out of port, the good people of Portsmouth cried 
miracle^ forgetting shq was the fac-simile of a French ship captured 
twenty years before. 

As seventy-fours, decidedly the cleverest ships in our navy for sail- 
ings stowing, carrying their lower-deck guns well, with twenty-four 
pounders on the main-deck, the Revenge and Bulwark may be men- 
tioned ; they are Sir William Rule's. For the character of the first. Sir 
H. Neale, Sir John Gore, Sir Arthur Legge, and Capt. Richards, her 
first lieutenant, call be appealed to : for the Bulwark, t Admiral Flem- 
ing, and Commander Eastwood. In future no ships smaller than this 
will, probably, be built ; and those that we have already make good 
raze^'d frigates. 

The fifty-four gun frigates, such as Southampton, Lancaster, Wor- 
cester, &c. are good ships. 

As forty-six gun frigates, we have some very good ones ; as at Ports- 
mouth are Sirius, Amphitrite, Minerva ; but by what strange fatality 
we have been induced to husband such ships as the Naiad and Boa- 
dicea, discarding Endymion and Melampus,:]: &c. I am at a loss to 
fathom. The French Hebe was a favourite ship, and is, I understand, 
built after. 

Many of the old two-and-thirties, although insignificant as frigates, 
were very clever ships, sailing admirably and stowing well. I name 
the Aquilon, commanded by Sir Robert Stopford, and Astrea, a sister 
ship. Would not the Mermaid and Iris (Sir William Rule's) have 
made admirable twenty-six or twenty-eight gun ships ? arming them 
differently and with heavier guns ; for instance, twenty-two twenty- 
four-pounder chambered guns on the main-deck. If their tonnage, 
not more than seven hundred and fifty, be deemed too much, according 
to the prevalent dread of increasing the tonnage of our ships, let us 
recur to such eight-and-twenties as the Vestal, and one or two others, 
running between 1790 and 1800 — ^far, very far superior to such ships as 
Talbot, Volage, Ariadne, and the other jack-ass frigates, as they are 
termed, of the present day.§ If corvettes are necessary, let us build 
them. The decked-ship called by the ^ench Grosse Corvette^ has. 


• His calculations, I have understood, with respect to this sliip, were so exact, that he 
gave her draft of water on launching, as well as when fully stored and provisioned for 
Channel service, to widiin a few inches. 

t Thb ship is, I believe, breaking up at Portsmouth. It is to be hoped her lines are 
preserved. 

t The Melampus was, I believe, built by a Liverpool architect j he built also a fifty 
and 24^gun ship, all answering well. 

$ The Americah corvettes are about eight hundred tons ; they are in war to mount 
twehty<*four 24:chambered guns, and two long eighteens or twenty-fours. 
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however, the advantage of an uninterrupted battery ; the ship being* 
worked on deck, the spunges and all the paraphernalia of fight dan ^ 
kept continually at the quarters, sheltered from the weather. The men 
in action are covered from the enemy’s smalUarms ; the guns firom 
spars, or whatever wreck may fall. The decked twenty-six gun ship 
wouli therefore, I think, answer every purpose ,* nevertheless, I have 
heard men whose opinions 1 should always listen to with the greatest 
attention, argue in favour of the flushed vessel : if such there are, their 
tonnage should by no means be under six hundred and fifty. 

We are now entering on a class of vessel which has been the subiect 
of much discussion. Foreigners, as well as the generality of English 
naval men, agree that they are the finest brigs in the world ; I 
mean those of eighteen guns (Sir William Rule’s). A very distin- 
guished oificer, and one to whom the naval service and country are 
deeply indebted, thinks they answer better as ships. 'Tis bqld to 
differ from such authority, but with the mass of my brother officers 
I do, in thinking not only that they are the finest brigs, but that 
they make the most insignificant ships. No vessels, as brigs, are 
better calculated to protect the commerce of our Channel, to be whip* 
pers-in of convoys, or have cruised more successfully against pri- 
vateers ; they have coped with and discomfited frigates.* A saying 
to their prejudice has been circulated, that their wear and tear is 
greater than that of larger vessels : compare the logs, and find what 
each has had to do.. I know an instance of one on a foreign station 
being sailed in the twelvemonth, (during which time she was hardly 
ever at the longest period a week at anchor,) at a less expense than 
the flag-ship's tender, a schooner of fifty tons. These vessels kept 
their good name for fleetness with the experimental ships ; and when 
we reflect on the spread of canvass of the last-mentioned, their having 
the same weight of guns on their deck, although one hundred and 
twenty tons larger, with every advantage in their equipment, will any 
one say the brigs had fair play ? If, as I before observed, flushed cor- 
vettes are necessary, let us build them ; but let every vessel be of 
its kind. The number of brigs can be reduced, preserving the largest 
of them, or those with the most beam. 

1 have now reached the last, the least, the most contemptible vessel 
as a man-of-war our navy, or probably any navy in the known world 
possesses, saving and excepting that of his Holiness the Pope, or his 
Majesty of Otaheite. I mean the ten-gun brig, of which I will first 
state all I have ever heard in favour ; namely, that they are good sea- 
boats, and in case of being wrecked and no lives lost, are economicaL 
That they are good sea-boats is not surprising, when we consider the 
lightness of their armament, consisting of eight eighteen-pounder oar- 
ronades, and two longsixes, inferior to the schooners of the French and 
American service.t ^hey ought at least, from their tonnage, to carry 
twelve twenty-four-pbunaer carronades, with a light brass gun to hand 
up on the forecastle, as a chase gun, when required. As vessels, they 
have decidedly not beam enough, putting tiie room for working the 

• Admiral Searle’s and Sir Charles Dashwood’s actions. 

t I am not alluding to the schooners employed by them as tenders, or immedisUdy on 
their own coasts. 
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guns (so necessary) out of the question. Capt. •Symonds would, I 
think, construct a better twelve or fourteen-gun brig, of equal (or a 
trifling increase of) tonnage, but why not the eighteen-gun brig in mi- 
niature? One of your correspondents has said they arc alone fit for 
packets ; I maintain they are ill calculated for that service, as they do 
not afford sufficient comfort or accommodation ; these, however, may 
be increased, by raising the deck two or three feet, and decreasing the 
depth of waist ; the vessel will be at the same time rendered safer, re- 
sembling in some degree the Old Penguin captured from the Dutch. 

The Ketch would, I conceive, be useful as a gun-boat, or in-shore 
cruiser in the Channel, with a long gun to fire over either bow*, and six 
or eight twenty-four pounder carronadcs: the Vigilant, I believe, an- 
swers well ; the Gleaner ^vas, 1 have understood, very fast. 

1 cannot conclude without alluding to the French system of classify- 
ing their vessels, as ])ublished in the J)th Number of iM organ and 
Creuze's Papers on Naval Architecture, and asking if we cannot do 
likewise, for instance — 

First Class liiie-of-battle Ships, such as Neptune, Britannia, Re- 
gent, iSic. 

Second Class line-of-battle Ships, such as London, Nile, Calcutta, 
and the ninety-two gun ships in two decks. 

Third Class liiie-of-battle Ships, such as Asia, Ganges, Vengeance, &c. 

Fourth Class liuc-of- battle »Sliips, such as Rtwengc, Bulwark, and 
such like. 

First Class Frigates — tlu' Razee’s, such as Barham, &c. with thirty- 
two pounders on main- deck. 

Second Class Frigates — Southampton, Worcester, with twenty^ four 
pounders on main-deck, 4 ?^ 

Third Class Frigates — Siiius, Minerva, Auqdiitrite, with eighteen 
pounders on nuiiu-dcck. 

TAVCiity-six Gun Ships — twenty-two of Sir Thomas Hardy's cham- 
bered thirty-two pounders on the muiii-dcck, two eighteen ])ound- 
ers elevating carronades on trucks on quarter deck, and two long brass 
nines on forecastle. 

Eighteen Gun Brigs, built after the largest, with eighteen thirty-two 
pounder carronades, and liglit brass six pounders, to be handed up on 
forecastle as chase guns, answering also for boat. 

Twelve or fozirteen Gun Brigs, with twelve or fourteen twenty-four 
pounder carronades, and one light brass gun for chase gun. 

Nine Gun Ketches, with eight twenty-four pounder carronades, and 
one long twelve pounder before the mast. 

Troop ships and store ships, as recommended in your last Number 
by Sir Samuel Bentham, are well worthy the consideration of Govern- 
ment ; the French understand well the transit of stores to their differ- 
ent foreign stations. ^ / 

There may perhaps he little novelty in the foregoing remarks, but 
my aim has been chiefly to agitate and keep afloat this very important 
subject; and in offering my own ojiiiiions, founded on a certain share 
of experience, I am still ready to defer to those of others, should they be 
entitled to more weight than my own. 

F. 
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GREAT GUNS ON A NOVEL CONSTRUCTION. 

Among the various suggestions which have for their object th^ 
improvement of our ordnance by sea and land, we in vain look for one 
of practical application, although acknowledged of the greatest impor-* 
tarice,— that of loading from the breech. The advantcws of such a 
construction, compared with the present, both as regards the protec- 
tion it would afford and facility of firing, are so apparent, that w(? 
wonder not at the many ingenious attempts which have been made 
to obtain this desirable object. It still, however, remains a deside- 
ratum ; but we have strong grounds for the opinion that the following 
design, which has been just made the subject 'for a patent by its in- 
ventor, John Tucker, EvSq. of Hammersmith, in the vicinity of London, 
will be found in every way to effect this j)urpose. 

We have for several days been in possession of a model of this inven- 
tion, kindly lent to us by the above gentleman ; it has been minutely in- 
spected by several of our most scientific officers in the various depart- 
ments of both branches of the Service. The simplicity of its construction, 
and the increased rapidity with which shot may be discharged from it, 
estimated by its inventor as three to one, exclusive of, perhaps, its 
greatest recommendation, that of preventing the present unavindable 
exposure of men while loading, are qualities possessed by it which are 
obvious on mere inspection. 

The model, a sketch of which is given at the end of the descrip- 
tion, is mounted as a ship-cannon ; its advantages will, however, be 
at once recognized by our readers to be as great, if not greater, in 
fortifications, or as field artillery. To the latter, a kind of wings or 
mantlets might be attached, which could be so contrived, by means of 
longitudinal hinges, that while in motion they would occupy little more 
space than the breadth of the carriage, and on the guns i)reparing for 
action, the wings or mantlets could be spread. 

These wings or mantlets, formed of two-inch deal, about five feet 
and a half high, covered on the side opposed to the enemy with strong 
hide, and stuffed with any liglit elastic material, sucli as wool, horse-hair, 
or even straw, would afford to the gunners a perfect security at least 
against small arms and rifles, or even cavalry, and might be made of 
sufficient length to join that of the adjacent gun. 

Another advantage which presents itself, is the facility, in case of 
being obliged to retreat from the guns, of their being rendered per- 
fectly harmless should they fall into the enemy's possession ; the mere 
abstraction of the moveable plug, which can be instantly efiected, is all 
that would be required. 

^ It has been h in teda | hat the great expense attendant on the altera- 
tion of the presem^lllptruction of our ordnance, would probably deter 
the Government from adopting any project of this description, however 
desirable it might prove. On this point we will merely offer a suggestion, 
leaving the jiroader principle and decision where the power is vested. 
It is well known, that at our various arsenals, depots, and dockyards, 
there are more pieces of ordnance now actually constructed, than by 
any parity of reasoning can be brought into use during the next one 
hundred years ; here, then, is an immense quantity of property in gun 

U. S. Jour.N. No. 15. Maucu, 1830. z 
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metal, lying positively useless ; might not a contract be entered into, 
by which a certain weight of metal should be delivered to the contractor, 
contained in guns on the present construction, and a proportionately less 
weight received back on any new and approved one ; the difference of 
the Quantity alone paying the contractor ? Thus all expense would be 
avoiaed, without deteriorating our absolute strength and efficiency. 

We now proceed to the description, hoping that this ingenious con- 
trivance will meet with that consideration from the Government which 
its importance demands. 



Fio. 1. 

Is a longitudinal section of a cannon or oarronado, intended to load at thebreccli. AA, 
the calibre bored entirely through. B, the truimion. 0, the hole in tlie plug. DI), 
the plug. E, a scpiaro hole or mortice in tho top of the plug, to turn it with the assis- 
tance of a key or spanner. E, a rim into which arc screwed one, two, or more stops to 
prevent the plug from flying up when the cannon or eanoiiade is discharged. U, a rim 
at the bottom, into which is screwed a plate with a chec k or cliecks to control the di- 
rection of the plug, so as to completely open or shut it* wMmi charging or discharging. 
HIl, the stops or checks in the plate, screwed on the rim, aid all smooth or flush. 

Fio. 2. 

AA, tho calibre, as in fig. 1. BB, the trunnions. the plate, as explained in fig. 
1. I)D, the bottom or lower end of the plug. EE, the stop in tlie plate, screwed on 
to the rim, as in fig. 1. FF, the rim, as in fig. 1. arrows pointing to the 

checks, to determine the direction of the plug, as in fig. 1 . 

Fig. 3. 

AA, the calibre, as in figs. 1 and 2. BB, the trunnions. CC, the upper part of the. 
plug, as in figs. 1 and 2. DD,'the rim, as described in fi s, 1 and 2. EE, plates scrciw- 
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ed on to the rim DO, and projecting over the upper part of the plug, to prevent its rising 
up when the cannon or carronade is discharged. | | two parts, Sled out of the top of 
the plug, of the size of the projecting part of the plates, to permit the plug to be pot in, 
or to be taken out to be cleaned or oiled, or to change tne side of tiie plug* F, a 
square hole to allow a key or spanner to enter to turn the plug ; there are two holes 
drilled diagonally from the surface into the square hole, to allow a hook to be used to 
take the plug out either to shift, oil, or clean it. P points out the touch>hole, which 
is covered by the rim of the plug, except when the breech is stopped and the gun in 
a state to be discharged. 

Fig. 4. 

G, the plate exposed to view, with the two stops or checks to regulate the turning of 
the plug, aa, screw holes, hb, the stops or cheexs. 

Fic. 5. 

» 

II, the plate as it appears when screwed on to the rim of the cannon or carronado. 

Fjo. 6. 

I, the upper part of the plug, when out of the cannon or carronade. KK, a rim left, 
on the plug to prevent its sinking or setting in the cannon or carronade. L, the square 
hole, as before described in hg. 4. 

^ Fig. 7. 

M, the bottom or lower part of the plug, when out of the cannon or carronade. NN, 
the parts cut away, to leave the projc(‘ting parts oo as stops or checks, against which the 
stops or checks in the plate act, when the plug is to be open or shut, and which arrange • 
ment will prevent the chance or possibility of the cannon or carronade being fired except 
wlien it is safe to do so, by the breech being slopped. 

Fig. 8. 

The spanner or key for turning the plug. 

Fig. 9. 

A ramrod ; the long end to be used for the wad and shot, and the short end for the 
cartridge, and which should bo cut to the proper length, or the collar to shift or slid® 
on the rod, and slop by a pin or screw. 

The following is a perspective view of the gun. 
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ON THE DIMINUTION OP EXPENDITURE WITHOUT IMPAIR- 
ING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVAL AND MILITARY 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mb. Editor^ — O n the opening of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment^ the Lords Commissioners having communicated his Majesty's 
intentions of making a considerable reduction in the amount of Public 
Expenditure, without impairing the efficiency of our Naval and Military 
establishments f it seems incumbent on any one whose studies and occu- 
pations have been directed to the subject, to suggest such means as, in 
consequence of those studies and occupations, have presented them- 
selves to him as the besfc adapted to the fulfilment of those intentions. 

In order to perceive how far any diminution of expenditure may in- 
fluence the efficiency of these establishments, it seems necessary, in the 
first instance, to form a distinct idea of their ultimate object, since their 
efficiency can be no other than their subserviency to the attainment of 
that object. In the first of my Essays on the management of public 
concerns," I have defined the object of these establishments as being one 
and the same ; qamely, the acquisition and maintenance of a warlike 
force, and the due employment of that force, whenever, and wherever, 
the security and prosperity of the country may require it." The con- 
siderations which seemed requisite in determining on the sufficiency of 
the means employed for attaining this object are brought to view in the 
continuation of that essay, from which it appears, that the means by 
which expenditure may be diminished in either of those branches of 
public service, must come under the head of the materiel, or of the 
personneL 

In regard to the materiel, saving in expenditure may be effected,— By 
diminishing the quantity to be provided, — By diminishing the rate of its 
cost — or. By applying it, at times when not wanted for the purpose for 
which it was provided, to some (►ther use which may compensate for 
the interest of the sums expended in its procurement, and for the wear 
and tear during such employment. 

The means by which these savings may be effected without impairing 
efficiency, must, in regard to quantity of articles, be such as shall enable 
a lesser quantity to produce the desired effect ; and this may be attained 
— By improving their efficiency, their serviceableness, their fitness, — By 
putting them to a full and uninterrupted, instead of a partial or oc- 
casional use, and, in this view, by adapting them in the first instance 
to the greatest number of uses for which they can be made appropriate, 
so that when not wanted for one use, they may be capable of being put 
to another,— By rendering them in the first instance less liable than 
usual to injury, and easier of repair ; and whether in or out of use, — By 
maintaining them in a manper better suited t» protect them from loss, 
destruction, or deterioration, whether by natural or artificial causes. 

The means by which any diminution of the cost of articles* can be 
effected are only— By expedients, by which manufactured articles or 
materials may be purchased at a less expense than usual — By improve- 
ments in the operations, and in the management requisite for manufac- 
turing the materials into a state fit for use — or. By substituting a 
cheaper article for a more costly one. 

These means of diminishing expenditure in the materiel, ard evi- 
dently applicable, not only to the more immediate implements of war- 
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fare for naval and land service, such as guns and other immediate im- 
plements of destruction, vessels of war, and all the articles sub^erviont 
to their navigation ,* but also to all these costly articles requisite for the 
providing and maintaining those impletnents of warfare in n state 
readiness for service, as ports, harbours, arsenals, and all other estah 
blislimeiits subservient to the land and sea service, including the en- 
gines and machinery requisite for duly carrying on the various opera- 
tions necessary in these establishments. 

So in regard to tlie personnel, a diminution of expenditure may be 
effected — Jly diminishing the number of persons employed — By dimi- 
nishing their rate of jiay — or, when not wanted for the specific service 
for which they are engaged. By employing them at such times in some 
other manner, by which compensation may be, afforded for the amount 
of their pay, and by which, at the same time, their aptitude for their 
own specific duty may, if possible, be improved, but at least in no wise 
impaired ; a subject which Avill lie treated of in a future communication. 

Having in the last Numbers of your Journal suggested two expedi- 
ents, by which a diniimition of expenditure to the amount of hundreds 
of thousands may annually be obtained, not only without impairing 
efficiency, but with a considerable increase of it ; I now proceed to 
suggest another source of economy, from which still greater savings 
may be derived, accompaiiit'd with a very extensive increase of efficiency, 
namely, in the improvement of the construction of vessels of war, in- 
cluding, of course, those for the transport of the military. On this 
subject I have no hesitation in affirming, that vessels of superior pro- 
perties may be constructed at an expense not exceeding two-thirds of 
the usual expense of building vessels for war, and I might add, many of 
those for commerce. 

That this assertion is not unfounded, has been sufficiently shown in 
the instance of several vessels built, tried, and found on the minutest 
examination, after long continued and severe service, to have been in 
an extraordinary degree efficient, strong, and durable. The vessels 
that have afforded this experience were the six I was authorized to 
build, according to my own ideas, in the year 17lh^« 

Of these six vessels, two, the Dart and Arrow, were of about four 
hundred tons each, and although in size they most nearly resembled a 
twenty-eight gun frigate, they were classed as sloops of war ; they 
were armed at first with twenty pieces of ordnance, thirty-two pound- 
ers, some of them carronades, some short guns of an improved form, 
mounted, some on common, some on non-recoil carriages, but these im- 
proved guns were afterwards changed for carronades, on account of the 
difficulty of finding shot of the requisite accuracy iu size ; and the car- 
riages, at the earnest and repeated request of the commanders, were all 
changed to non-recoil ones ; the number of guns was increased first to 
twenty-four, then to twenty-eight, all thirty-two pounders ; to jvhich 
afterwards two more were added on the* quarter-deck, making a total 
of thirty pieces, all of the same calibre ; and although the eighty men 
at first allowed would still have been sufficient to work these guns, 
mounted as they were, the complement was increased to one hundred, 
with a view to casualties and manning prizes. 

The four smaller vessels were from about one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and sixty tons ; they were at first intended as advice 
bdits, and to mount only two or four guns each for firing signals ; but 
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tbeir superiority for sailing and service in heavy seasj and their re- 
markable strength of structure having been soon perceived, they were 
armed, the Netley, with sixteen carronades, twenty-four pounders, the 
Millbrook, Eling, and Redbridge, with sixteen carronades, eighteen 
pounders, some of them with two twelve pounders also, and were 
classed as schooners of war and although their warlike force was so 
much superior to that of other vessels of their size, the crew of the 
Netley was but sixty men, of the others fifty, including ofliicers. Of 
these, the Netley was somewhat the larger vessel, the Eling and Red- 
bridge in form and dimensions the same, the Millbrook in a few re- 
spects different.t But as to form, in as far as it might aflTect efficiency 
at sea, all six were nearly similar ; generally speaking, it was more 
like that of a Thamesi, wherry, than that of any other description 
of vessel ; they were, accordingly, broadest at the upper ])art, sharper 
than most vessels at the stern, as well as the head ; the larger ves- 
sels had no square stern, the planks of the sides bending round and 
meeting at the stern port as at the head ; and they drew loss water than 
other vessels of their size and force. By carrying water in fixed tanks 
adapted to the shape of the vessel, they were enabled to carry more 
than if in casks as usual, and therefore to remain longer on their sta- 
tions ; and by the arrangement of the receptacles for their stores, they 
were enabled really to carry the full quantity established, altlioug{i 
there was a greater height between decks, and more space and better 
accommodations for the crew. In the larger vessels, in particular, 
there was not far from double the space between decks, that there was 
between those of a twenty-eight gun frigate.J 

As to their superiority § of strength, so much as depended on form, 
arose principally from their decks being made straight, thereby afford- 
ing a tie to resist the bending called hogging, for which decks when 
curved are very inefficient ; and from the general regular curvature of 
the exterior form, the planks thus resisting external pressure the bet- 
ter, as being more like the staves of a cask. As to the particulars of 
structure which contributed to this superior strength, the planking ge- 
nerally was thicker than usual, particularly that of the bilge and the 
upper strakes of the topsides ; all the transverse bulkheads in the hold, 
requisite to form separations for the stores, with some additional ones 
for the purpose of preventing the extension of leakages, as well as those 
between decks for the accommodation of officers, all of wliich in other 
vessels are made slight and loose, purposely to yield to the racking of a 
vessel, and therefore useless as to strength, as also the longitudinal 
partitions required to form cases for the sliding keels, were in all 
these vessels so combined with the bottom sides and deck, as to afford 
a powerful resistance to racking. The water-tanks were also all made 


* For particulars respecting the arming of all these vessels, sec Naval Papers No. 7 
also Nio. 8, from page 113 to 126. , r » * 

t Length of gun-decks. Extreme breadth. 

^ feet, inches. feet, inches. 

Netley . 86 6 , . . . , 21 8 

Millbrook . 82 6 . . . . .21 6 




80 6 


Redbridge 
Eling 

X See Naval Papers, No. 8, page 110, 


21 


6 


^ For particulars of structure and proofs of strength and durability, sec Naval Papers, 
No, 1, page 22, and Naval Papers, No. 8, page 100 to 104. # 
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lo contribute rei;y materially to the strength of the structure^ and 
wherever there could be no such bulkheads to resist the transverse 
working of the sides^ diagonal transverse braces were put between 
the pillars. 

On the consideration that the strength of a vessel depends chiedy 
on the planking, and that the chief use of the timber or ribs is to 
hold the planks together, the planking of these vessels was accord* 
ingly made so much thicker, as to admit of a great diminution in the 
usual size of the timbers, as well as in their numbers. Nevertheless, 
tlie timbers employed were disposed in a manner to contribute also to 
general strength ; since, instead of being all perpendicular and parallel 
to each other as usual, they were more and more inclined aft as they 
approached the head, and those near the stern were inclined forward in 
different directioUvS, nearly at right angles to the rising line, thereby 
strengthening the vessel against bending, as a trussed beam is strength- 
ened in civil architecture; and there were floor timbers crossing the 
two sides, forward and aft, as well as in midships ; so that no breast* 
hooks, steps, crutches, sleepers, riders, knees, transoms, &c. and very 
little inside planking, were employed ; and altogether there was not 
in the frame of one of these vessels, more than a quarter part of the 
timber usually put into a 28-gun frigate ; besides which, on account of 
the small size and more favourable form of the ribs of these vessels, 
timber in its rough state was easily found so nearly to suit, and the 
waste was consequently so little, that there was not more consumed 
than one-seventh of the quantity usually required for the timbers of a 
vessel of the same size. 

The beams, instead of being as usual square, were of the customary 
depth, but only half the breadth, which admitted of their number being 
doubled by the same quantity of materials ; and instead of butting 
against the timbers, they were let in between and against them. By 
this division of the beams, carlings and ledges, which usually diminish 
otrength rather than add to it, were altogether omitted. 

For connecting the beams to the sides, instead of knees, strongpieces 
(since called ^Ac//*-pieces) were introduced, which w'ere fastened flat- 
Avays to the beams, and edgeways to the sides. 

Great dependence for strength was placed also in the superior fas- 
tenings used to combine the component parts together. Instead of the 
ordinary treenails for fastening the outside planks, Avhich have been 
found in various respects very inefficient, as also instead of nails ^or 
fastening the plank of the deck, which are found deficient on account 
of their size, a new sort of treenail was used for both these purposes, 
denominated step-shaped ; which, by the increased size at the parts 
where strength depended on size, and by the superior accuracy of its 
form, was evidently far more efficient than the usual ones. For fas- 
tening the butt-ends of the planks, so as to prevent their starting oflT by 
their elasticity, or otherwrse, short screws of copper were used ; which, 
to afford them greater thickness at parts where increased dimensions 
were more wanted than quantity of material, they were made hollow. 
By these improvements in the means of holding together the parts on 
Avhich the strength of the shell of the vessel chiefly depends, such as 
the planking to the ribs, those parts were held so firmly together, as to 
resist the greatest of the strains tending to separate them, namely, the 
caulking ; and this was effected by means of a sixth part only of the 
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metal usually employed in fastenings, which being copper, caused a 
considerable saving in expense. 

As to a particular little attended to in the construction of vessels in 
general, the absolute weight of the hull, it \vas ascertained in regard 
to the Dart, that, in consequence of the diminished quantity of mate- 
rials, the weight of her hull amounted to only three-fifths of that of 
the Pomone, and other 28-gun frigates, not so long as the Dart.* 

In regard to the difference in workmanship, notwithstanding a num- 
ber of items, intended for purposes not aimed at in other vessels, were 
introduced, so many useless articles were on the other hand omitted, 
that by the report of a master-shipwright ordered to examine the Dart 
officially and minutely, it was found to be a quarter part less than the 
workmanship of another^ vessel of the same size built as usual. 

From this statement of particulars in the construction of these ves- 
sels, it will be evident that vessels constructed in a similar manner, 
may be built with a considerable diminution of the usual cost ; and in 
confirmation of this, it may be noted that the proprietor of the premises 
on which these vessels were built, a ship-builder and timber-merchant 
much employed for the service of the navy, and perfectly acquainted 
with all the details of structure of these vessels, offered to build for 
Government, vessels even of a larger size, on the same plan, at 8/. 10,v. 
per ton, that is, about two-thirds of the then contract price ; and that 
another vessel, of nearly the same construction and the same dimensions 
as the Millbrook, intended for the purpose of carrying water in bulk to 
supply ships at sea, but afterwards proposed to be armed, was actually 
built by contract at Plymouth for 6/. J(),v. per ton. To this I may add, 
that other expedients which I afterwards introduced, with a view to 
economy and strength in ship-building,t have been very extensively 
employed both in vessels for war and for commerce. 

As to the efficiency of these vessels for warfare, as shown by actions 
at sea, details will be found in James's Naval History. J Their beha- 
viour at sea will best appear by different reports and letters respecting 
them which liappen to remain in my hands. I hope you will not find the 
following extracts from some of them too long for insertion in your jour- 
nal, considering the proof they afford of their efficiency and of the im- 
mense saving that would result to private individuals as well as to the 
naval service, were a third of the expense of building vessels saved, and 
which I am satisfied would be admitted, were the efficiency as well as 
the strength of the vessels in question as publicly known, as they were 
satisfactorily proved. 

The following extracts are taken from official reports and private 
letters from the following persons : Captain, the late Rear-Admiral R. 
Raggett j J. Helby, Foreman of Shipwrights ; Capt. Patrick Campbell, 


* This paper being already long, I have not entered into various improvements ex- 
emplified in these vessels, as metallie tanks for water, and canisters for gunpowder, store- 
binns, magazine lights, illuminators, and in regard to chain plates, steering apparatus 
and form of rudder, pintles and braces, capstan and windlass, doing away tiller ropes, 
means of mooring head and stern, expedients against foundering, examples of iniercon* 
vertibility of articles, &c. See Naval Papers, Nos. 1, 2, and 8, page 86 to 113, and 
“ The Elements and Practice of Naval Architecture.” The shape of these vessels, as 
described by Charnock, is very erroneous, 
f See Naval Papers, No. 8, pp. 85, 8^, 99, 167, 171. 

t See in particular James s Naval History, pages 354 to 358 — 482 to 484 — 491 to 
493, 6lc, 
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C.B. ; Capt. Brownrigg ; Lieut, now Capt. P. G. Bond; Capt. Sir Wil- 
liam Bolton ; Capt. now Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Laurie ; H. Feake, 
the late Sir H. Peake, Surveyor of the Navy ; Lieut, now Capt. Mat- 
thew Smith, S. Bbntham. 

DART. 

His Majesty^s Sloop Dart, at the Nore, 27th March, 1797. 
Having forty-six sail of merchant ships under convoy, I hsive had great diffi- 
culty to prevent her running away from them with only the fore and main top- 
sails, double reefed down upon the cap, and braced aback. She answ(*rs her 
lielm well, and is quick in stays even when the sliding keels are up ; but with the 
fore keel down two feet, quick indeed. Yesterday it blew strong at west and 
west-north-w(‘st, turning tlirough the Queen’s Channel, and with the fore sail 
close reefed, fore and inizcui toji-sail and one reef out of the main, mizen stay- 
sail, and jil) two-thirds in, close by the wind, she wftnt nine knots by the log, and 
made a straight waker. K. RAnr.F.TT.^’ 

His Majesty Sloo]) Dart, at the Nore, 29th April, 1796. 

In a sea, 1 have always found the Dart easy, and does not strain or work in 
the least. When on a wind, she is weatherly, and does not require more than 

three feet of her sliding keels down. She answers her helm quick, and works 

well. In a heavy sea, and going before the wind, she rolls, but never labours 
nor strains her rigging ; and 1 think her pitching less than most ships I have 

ever sailed in, and in every point is the dryest ship in a sea that ever came 

under my observation. R. Ragoett.'^ 

Dart, Sheerness, 9th April, 1800, 

Tn onr passage to the Texel, with Admiral Mitchell and convoy, we were 
directed with several others to chase by signal. Ours was the last made, it then 
blowing exee(‘dingiy hard with a veiy heavy sea, so that we could only carry our 
courses and close reefed top-sails about two points from the wind ; in a very short 
time we came up with and passed all those who had been sent on the same ser- 
vice ; the ship making (‘xcellent weather of it, and not straining in ilie least. 
From what 1 could observe of the others, they seemed to be much strained, and 
gave up tli(' chase shortly after we had passed them. This is only one of the 
many instances in which 1 have seen her excel. 1’atrick Campbell.^^ 

‘‘ Dart, off Dunkirk, 27th May, 1800. 
After a month’s trial, I may venture an opinion of the Dart’s sailing in her new 
rig. We have experienced in that time as great variety of winds and weather as 
generally falls to the lot of anyone month, and in all of them has she shown a 
superiority to any ship of her rate 1 ever knew. We are now in company with the 
Andromeda 32, Prevoyante 36, Nemesis 28, and Babet 24, all of whom reckoned 
good sailers. Blowing fresh, we have evidently the advantage ; in light winds, we 
are much on a footing. I conceive! a good inference may be drawn, when the diffe- 
relit commanders allow they never saw a squadron sail more alike, which is say- 
ing a great deal, as people in general are prejudiced in favour of their own ships, 
and I find a good deal of it against us. Is there any other sloop in the service 
that will sail on that parity with frigates ? When I call her a sloop, 1 at the same 
time think her equal, if not superior, our eight-and-twenty, not only on ac- 
count of her battery, but her making .so much better weather of it than they do. I 
assure you on my word, we were as dry on our decks in the late gale, which 
by no means alight one, as I ever saw a- two-decker in my life. In tact, we 
did not ship a spoonful of water, and the ship perfectly easy. I am informed 
by officers of the ships in company, no part of them except their quarter-decks 
dry. P, Campbetx.” 

“ Dart, off Dunkirk, 6th June, 1800. 

‘‘ The part is every thing I could wish her except being post; she is much 
improved in her sailing and working sin^ her rig has been altered. I have had 
occasion frequently during the late blovnng weather to stay her, which she has 
/lone with ease under courses and close reefed top-sails against a very heavy 
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head sea, and once with top-sails and fore-sail only. There is nothing now 
wanting to complele her but the non-recoil guns. P. Campuell.^' 

28th December, 1803. 

never saw a ship behave better in a sea than the Dart, she rolls deep but 
very easy ; and, as a convincing proof of her being so very easy, we have not 
carried away a single rope of any description in all tlic bad weather that we have 
experienced. I assure you, I like the Dart so very much, that I would not ex- 
change with any commander in the service. Biiownrigg.^' 

ARROW. « 

“ The Arrow can sail over most of the shoals and rocks that must be avoided 
by other ships of her rate. F. G. Bon d.’' 

“ Arrow, 18th February, 1800. 

I wished to have some sliccts of copper token off m diflenjiit places to try 
tlie caulking, which we found very good in every ])art ; indeed, the foreman of 
caulkers said, ‘ that he had never tried better work in his life.^ The shijis 
which ran foul of her forward carried away her bowsprit ; indeed, had she not 
been very strong at her thick gunwale, she must have been stove to the water’s 
edge. J. IIfj.uy.’' 

23d April, 1800. 

‘‘ The peculiar construction of the Arrow, admits of guns on the quarter-deck 
being used in all directions. W. Bolton.’^ 

NETLEY. 

Notley, between Barlleur and Havre, 17lh August, 1798. 

With our two gaff top-sails, and single reefed fore-sail, wo keep way with 
the Diamond with all sail; so that had we the square lop-sail and top-gallant sail 
in addition, you may conceive the difference. F. G. Bond.’' 

Netley off Havre, 28th Sei)t(‘rnl)or, 1798. 

The frigates in com])any stand no chance with us when the sea ris(‘s, and 
by no means are so capable to claw off a le(‘-.shore as the Netley. SIk' is fjuite 
light, making hardly a spell of the pump in eight hours. 1 1 ap])(>:irs all tlic same 
to her, whether it be a gale or a calm as to lier leaking, which is no more tlian 
to keep her sweet. i\ G. Boni>.^' 

Netley, Spithead, .lanuary, 1799. 

In our cruise off Havre, I have had frequent opportunities of trying our rate 
of sailing with the frigates on that coast, and 1 can affirm, that the N etley seemed 
the best sea-boat and was the most weatherly ; particularly in a liard gale at east, 
when the squadron was driven off Portland, and was absent for four or five days, 
while this schooner wrought to windward about three leagues in one day without 
difficulty, and maintained her station at tlic mouth of the Seine in all the severe 
weather that ensued* 

In our former cruises, I had many opportunities of trying the Netley in mode- 
rate breezes ; and on a wind, found her to exceed iny most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The different commanders of the squadron have frequently testified their 
astonishment at her sailing, and I should presume are now ready to acknowledge 
the same. In two instances, the first cruise, to which I attended very minutely, 
and which were ascertained with some degree of precision by a sextant, &c. the 
Netley, in a moderate breeze, close hauled, with every thing set, beat the Niger a 
full mile in the wind's eye in one, hour ; and a few days subsequent, she beat 

the Diamond tliree quarters of a mile to windward in the same time the rate of 

sailing being six or seven knots. I assure you. Sir, it gives me infinite satisfac- 
tion to find such eminent qualities in this little vessel, for in no instance has she 
complained of want of strength, although 1 have often filled her with sail in a 
chase. steers quick, and is lively in a sea, and increases her superiority as 
the storm augments. G. Bond/' 

Audrolhache, in the Downs, 26tii July, 1799 . 

“ The Netley is the dread of all the small privateers that used to swarm on the 
coast of Portugal. Indeed, for the short time she has been under my command, 
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I have every reason to speak most favourably of her, being very handy and 
sails well, and must much more so when in proper order again. She appeared very 
Weatherly even with one of the keels gone, and I should be much wanting in 
justice to the •commander, Lieut. Bond, did I not mention him (though 1 had 
never met with him before), as an officer of no small professional abilities, of in- 
tlefatigable and steady attention, and a great deal of zeal for the service ; and I 
only hope he will be returned to his former station, as all the British factory at 
( )porto, as well as the Portuguese merchants there, acknowledge themselves much 
indebted to him for the protection of their trade, and feel more satisfaction at the 
Netley being there, than any other vessel they have ever had.*^ 1 hope their 
Lordships have received the joint letter they told me they meant to soiul on the 
subject. lion EXIT Lauiue.’^ 

“ Netley, Lisbon, 29th Jan. 1800. 

‘‘ By the letter which I have written this day to t(ic Admiralty, it will be seen 
the Netley's successes have continued the same as heretofore. After eleven days 
of stormy weather, &c. Nothing could surpass the Netley in these storms, 
wliich seem to lutve been severely felt by all degrees. Under storm-jib, aiul 
trysail, scpialls had but little effect : the addition of a close-reefed fore-staysail 
gave her good head-way, and defied a lee shore. 

“ I must refer you. Sir, to the Admiralty, \fho have the copy of my letter to 
Lord Keith, &c. I think 1 may declare the Netley has had a good trial, and 
even according to the ideas of Sir Charles Saxton, ‘ in a dark winter s night in 
the bay.^ F. C>. Bond.’' 

30th April, 1801. 

I have the pleasure to say, the Netley (in dock) is as perfect to appi arance 
as she was before launching; I have examined her, so has J)iddams most minute- 
ly, and, excepting the shabby appearance of the paint work, she is as perfect as 
any vessel ever was in tin* world. The copper is more perfect than any I ever 
saw; the nails in it as perfect, no puckering nor rumpling, no nails out. 1 lid- 
dams says, the beams, bulkheads, ike. are the same as when he first inspected 
her. H. Peake.^’ 

MILLBROOK. 

Portland, 18th Fob. 1799. 

I have had some talk with Mr. Poore and Mumford respecting the very se- 
vere trials tliat the Millhrook has had in laying across logs, tumbling over with 
iron ballast on her deck, &c. They are vciy willing, if called on, to hear lesli- 
niony of the extraordinary proofs of her strength, from the situations in which 
they have .seen her. 1 have examined her very minutely, and cannot discover 
so inucli as the pitch to liave been broken at any part of her. I must confess 1 
am a little surprised at it, considering the situation she is reported to have been 
ill, H. Pkake.^' 

4ih Feb. 1800. 

The services of the Millhrook have been so approved of by tlie Barrack- 
Master-General, that he has obtained an order for her to remain under that 
Board as long as he pleases. She is extremely fast, and in all weathers a good 
sea-boat, tight as a bottle. An instance of the Millbrook's weatherly quality in lay- 
ing to in strong gales and heavy seas, she only comes up and falls otf one point 
and a-half, and has absolutely gained to windward. Matthew Smith.*' 

Aug. and Sept. 1803, 

“ 'Die Millhrook was in chase, and being close hauled cotild not weather the 
Kentish Knocke, but ran on it, where she lay seven hours, the sea beating over 
her. It has given confidence as to her being capable of receiving shocks which 
would bilge most other vessels. Upon examination of her, I can now aver that 
her bottom and frame are as perfectly sound as when launched, not the least 
sign of working, and as capable of carrying her 18-pounders as at first. 

J. IJelby.'^ 

• During the time the Netley was on this station, she captured forty-five vessels, of 
which eighteen were vessels of war, chiefly privateers. 
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A BUllMAN ADVENTURE. 

During the late service in Ava, my favourite amusement of an 
evening was to paddle about in a canoe made out of the trunk of a tree, 
and to visit any interesting objects that presented themselves on the 
banks of the majestic Irrawaddi, which in part of its course winds 
through beautiful wooded hills, the scene of many a skirmish, and 
afterwards rolls over golden sands to the Bay of Bengal. One lovely 
evening I was gliding down the gentle current, and was admiring the 
luxuriant foliage of the tropical trees dipping their pendant branches 
into the stream, their leq,ves glittering with gold, and amongst which 
insects of the richest colours and of singular appearance were disport- 
ing themselves. Below an aged trunk lay two alligators crouching 
down, and seemingly cnjoyiiig the last rays of the sun. As my skiff 
approached, they turned a suspicious eye towards me, and then plung- 
ed their serrated backs under water. I held on my course, and saw at 
some distance in the jungle the gilded spire of a temple conspicuous 
over the dark green leaves. 

So secluded a fane had an inviting air about it, and thinking that 
the enemy was at a distance, I pushed my canoe on shore, and shoul- 
dering my paddle, wended my way through the entangled wood. The 
air was cool and refreshing, and 1 felt myself in high health and spirits. 

With gentle muroiur comes the breeze, 

J ust kissing as it passes by 
The shutting flowers and leafy trees; 

A twilight gloom j)ervades the woods, 

Through all their darkening solitudes. 

And neither were they silent ; for besides the bum of myriads of in- 
sects, many curious little green parrots, about the size of a sparrow, 
chattered in a small and angry tone from the branches, and woodpeck- 
ers ran up the decayed stems, and chirped merrily, whilst transfixing 
their prey with their filiform tongues. On the ground, the occasional 
rustling of the withered leaves indicated the retreat of a striped snake. 

I arrived at an open spot, and on a gentle eminence the pagoda rose 
before me. The tall spire, surmounted by its gilded tccy or umbralle 
of fillagree iron-work, rested on its circular base, in which was a small 
dark shrine, witfi a grotesque door-w^ay, to which a few broad steps 
led ; the bells, with their leaf-shaped tongues, which hung round the 
tee, were agitated by the breeze, and emitted a wild and mournful 
chime. Those only who have lain awake amongst the Burman pago- 
das, and listened to their tinkling bells of different sizes and tones, can 
know the extraordinary sensations which they occasion. They always 
powerfully affected my feelings, and on this occasion, as heretofore, the 
spirit went wandering in a mofirnful reverie. All at once I was roused 
to a serise of my situation by a slight female scream ; and a maiden in 
silk attire, with a few white flowers twisted in her hair, who had been 
beating rice at the door of a wobden buildingvwith a triple roof, ran 
into the jungle on perceiving me. I called to her to remain, but she 
disregarded me ; so I entered the Poonghee, or Priest's house, near the 
pago^, fo examine it. 
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The principal room, raised on piles, some distance above the ground, 
was large ana clean. Here and there mats were spread on the floor ; 
at the upper end were antique-looking chests, covered with glass of 
different colours, and a profusion of gilding ; on these were models of 
pagodas, also richly gilt, and alabaster images of the Boodh, in a sitting 
posture, with their large ears resting on their shoulders, and their legs 
crossed under them. The chests contained the sacred writings on slips 
of ivory ; and books in the vernacular characters, written with an iron 
style on palm leaves, lay on the mats, I was continuing my scrutiny 
of the apartment, when I heard rough voices outside ; and as it struck 
me that it might be some stragglers from the army, I climbed up on a 
shelf, and there ensconced myself behind an idol, to observe who might 
enter. Presently three stout Burmans came*in ; their checked clotJies 
thrown across their left shoulders, bound round the waist, and hanging 
to the knee, exactly the old Highland costume. On their feet they 
wore sandals, and showed formidable calves to their legs, and the mus- 
cles of the right arm were very conspicuous : on their heads were white 
and red cloths, tied in a knot in front ,* and cigars were stuck through 
an orifice in the ears. Two of them had dhars in their hands, or curv- 
ed swords, with the handles as long as the blades, most powerful wea- 
pons in decapitating or taking off an arm. The third carried on his 
shoulder a spear, ornamented with the tail of Thibet cow. 

It was evident that they wanted to make my acquaintance, and for 
no friendly purposes ; most likely to do my head the honour of being 
presented to his Majesty of the Golden Feet, and to impale my body 
by the river’s side. 1 felt if 1 had by chance brought any weapon ; I 
found nothing but my paddle, and was annoyed with myself for in- 
dulging my propensity for adventures in so defenceless a state. Quiet- 
ly 1 remained watching the Burmans, who looked narrowly round ; 
cursed me for being out of the way, and then went out to h)ok for me 
elsewhere. 1 remained in my elevated position for some time, and be- 
ginning to tire, thought I might venture to look after my canoe ; so, 
tucking up my sleeves, and pulling my trowsers over my knees, with 
a handkerchief round my waist, I prepared for a run, and descending 
from my shelf, looked out at the door, and finding the coast clear, I 
was making towards the jungle, when, as ill-luck would have it, in 
crossing the open space in front of tjie pagoda, I saw my three friends 
near it. Like a good soldier, I sprang into a bush, and commenced a 
rapid retreat, as if the great enemy of mankind had been behind me. 
The moment they saw me, they set up a shout and dashed after me ; 
away we went through the brushwood, in spite of thorns and snakes, 
opening a way through the branches, and scaring the birds which, were 
settling themselves for the night. I heard my pursuers at some dis- 
tance behind me, and was beginning to think that I had the best of 
the race, when at the edge of a ravine, which I had not seen before, I 
stumbled and fell over a fallen trunk. The foremost of the three was 
at my back in a moment, but fortunately I recovered myself in time to 
lend him a blow with my paddle, and then* jumped over the bank. I 
expected them to come tumbling down after me, but they did not ; and 
quickly regaining my canoe, I pushed off into the middle of the stream, 
and like Crusoe, “ I saw them no more.'" 

St. Petersburgh, June, 1829. J. B. A, 
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BULL-PIGIIT EXTRAORDINARY. 

There are few of the old Peninsula” gentry who have not at some 
period of their campaigning witnessed a bull-fight, but the circum- 
stance I am about to relate, and to which I was an eye-witness, ex- 
ceeds in gratuitous daring and cool intrepidity, any performance on the 
arena of Pla<;:a de Toros” by Caballero or Picadore, ever seen or read 
of by me. In the year 1823, it was my fortune, on a day in November, 
date not recollected, to command the guard at his Majesty's Castle in 
Dublin, where I was then quartered ; on the following morning, about 
eight o'clock, I was walking in the Castle-yard, awaiting a summons to 
breakfast, when the subject of my anecdote occurred. Every body has 
seen or heard of the Castle of Dublin ; not to know it argues oneself 
unknown it is the tenth wonder of the world, and as such deserves to 
be most carefully watched over. Accordingly, wherever a sentinel could 
be placed, at the time I write of, there was one to be seen pacing the 
half-dozen flags allotted to him, and inhaling the savoury steam of fat 
things issuing upwards through the gratings of the kitchen areas of 
vice-regal courtiers. By the by, the duties assigned to many of said 
sentries were sufficiently ludicrous, and have often overcome the gra- 
vity which I ought to have maintained when questioning them as to 
their orders. One was posted in a gloomy passage, to prevent injury 
to an old iron-lamp, glass-less, and open to the four winds of heaven ; 
another, a sort of moveable commit no nuisance,” protected a certain 
corner, overlooked from the apartments of the housemaids; but the 
most ridiculous was the reply made to me by a solitary sentry in a little 
inclosed grass-plat ; What are your orders. Sir ? ” To do my duty 
to all officers, and to watch the o?r,” Not perceiving that the man was 
a cockney, 1 concluded that he was placed there for some meteorologi- 
cal purpose ; however, the amused corporal explained to me, that the 
man's sole business was to look to the safety of a pet hare ; — but this is 
a digression. The court of the Castle forms an oblong square, the 
principal entrance facing the state apartments, and at each extremity 
are arched ways, on which are sentries, as also is one on the King's 
colour which accompanies the guard, and is fixed in a stone rest in the 
centre of the court. Whilst walking, as I have already said, my atten- 
tion was suddenly attracted by a noise and shouting in the lower-yard, 
through the archway leading from whicb^ in a few moments, dashed 
up a furious and ferocious-looking bull, bellowing with rage, and his 
nostrils almost touching the ground he spurned ; fortunately the sen- 
try at this passage, on hearing the noise, stopped short, clear of the 
archway, as the monster, glancing its eye at him, rushed on towards 
the man at the colours, who sprang to the portico of the state apart- 
ments, and ensconced himself behind a pillar. The bull, irritated at 
missing his object, ran straight on, with redoubled fury, at my hero, 
posted at the archway of the opposite extremity of the oblong, who ap- 
peared to be devoted to destruction, as, with arms supported, he calmly 
awaited the onset. He was an Irishman, a grenadier, and an old and 
good soldier, who always obeyed orders to the letter. On rushed the 
monster, headlong at him, with a roar which I long remembered, and 
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just as Pat’s life seemed not worth a second’s purchase, he carried 
arms, ported, and came to the charge, half-sinking on his knees, whilst 
he made a lunge at his formidable assailant at the moment of collision. 
It was a fearful thing, and I closed my eyes, horrified at the only re- 
sult which I could anticipate ; however, a shout of triumph from the 
rabble rout of the pursuing mob, quickly convinced me that my appre- 
hensions were needless. I beheld the brute, but an instant before so 
fierce, stretched lifeless on the earth, the black froth pouring from his 
mouth ; whilst the attention of poor Pat, nothing the worse for his 
encounter, was solely bestowed on his broken bayonet, which he eyed 
very ruefully, and on my asking if he would wish to be relieved in 
consequence of the shock he must have received, he declined, merely 
begging that I would bear witness that his arms were injured in de- 
fending his post. In a few minutes, the owner of the bull arrived with 
ropes and horses to drag it away. From him I learnt that the animal 
had always been remarkably vicious, and had killed its man in its 
time : having been voted a nuisance in its neighbourhood, it hud been 
disposed of to the butcher, who that morning had treated his friends to 
a bull-bait, jirevious to knocking the brute on the head : the humane 
amusement having been concluded, the bull escaped from its torment- 
ors, when being driven to the slaughter-house in the rear of the Castle. 
The bayonet had entered the animal’s forehead, a little below the 
horns, and had penetrated the brain to the depth of four inches ; a 
fragment of the bayonet exceeding that length remained in the skull, 
and was extracted in my presence. The brave Matador” is still, I 
believe, living, and serving with his regiment in the West Indies, 
Had reading and writing come by Nature,” he would doubtless have 
been as learned as he is strong armed, and might have obtained ad- 
vancement in the company in which he supports the genuine character 
of a British grenadier, 

C. J. T. S. 


NAVAL REMINISCENCES. 

AN INCIDENT AT NAVARINO. 

The firing having ceased at Navarino, Sir Edward Codrington sent 
a Lieutenant on board Moharem B^’s ship, to offer any medical or 
other assistance they might want. Inis vessel, Avith a crew of proba- 
bly more than a thousand men, had but one medical oflSicer on board, 
and he had, unfortunately, been almost the first man killed in the ac- 
tion. Her loss had been immense, and they had not thrown the dead 
overboard, nor removed their wounded io the cock])it, and the decks 
presented a most horrible scene of gore and mangled bodies. Amidst 
this frightful spectacle, about a dozen of the principal Turkish officers, 
superbly dressed, sat in the cabin upon crimson ottomans, smoking 
with inconceivable apathy, whilst slaves were handing them their cof- 
fee. Seeing the English uniform approach the cabin, they ordered 
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ottomans and cpfFee for the Lieutenant, who, however, quickly told 
them that he had more important business to attend to. He $^ave the 
Admiral’s compliments, and offered any assistance. The Turk, with a 
frigid composure, calmly replied, that they stood in need of no assist- 
ance whatever. Shall not our surgeon attend to your wounded 
“ No,” gravely replied the Turk ; wounded men want no assistance ; 
they soon die.” Returning to the Asia, and communicating this scene. 
Sir Edward, after some meditation, said, Did you observe among 
them a remarkably fine, handsome man, with a beard more full and 
black than the rest ? ” Yes, I observed him ; he was sitting next to 
the Admiral.” Return then on board, and induce him, or compel 
him, to go with you on board the Genoa, and keep him there until I 
see him. He is the Admiral’s Secretary. I must have a conference ; 
and take with you any persons he may wish to accompany him.” The 
Turk repaired on board the Genoa without any dilficulty, accompanied 
by several persons whom he requested our ofiicer to take with him. 
Sir Edward was closeted Avith him for a very long time, when he or- 
dered the Lieutenant to put the Turkish Secretary and his companions 
on shore at daybreak, wherever they might choose to land. Rowing 
on shore, they saw the wreck of a mast, on which about a score of 
wounded or exhausted Turks were endeavouring to save themselves. 

I must rescue those poor fellows,” said the Lieutenant anxiously. 

They are only common soldiers, and will soon die ; never mind 
them,” said the Turk, with the most grave composure. It is my 
duty, and, if I did not help them, I should disgrace the service, and be 
reproved by the Admiral saying which, the Lieutenant pulled to- 
Avards the mast, and succeeded in saving ab»mt a dozen of these unhap- 
py wretcJhes. As soon as they Avere stOAved in the bottom of the boat, 
the Turk, after a short, but apparently, profound meditation, suddenly 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. ‘'What is the matter 
cried the astonished Lieutenant ; “ Good God, what is there here to 
laugh at?” "Laugh!” exclaimed the Turk, with bitter sarcasm, 
" laugh ! — by Allah I you English are a singular people : yesterday you 
came into the Bay AvhiJst we Avere quiet at our coffee ; you knocked 
our ships to pieces, killed or mangled all our men till the fleet is one 
vast slaughter-house, and this morning, you pretend to be so humane 
that you cannot pass a score of wounded soldiers without putting your- 
self out of the way to save them.” The Lieutenant was astounded, 
and, having no reply to offer to this odd view of the case, they proceed- 
ed to shore in profound silence. 


A WHALK ASHORE. 

While riding from Cape ToAvn to Simon’s ToAvn, I visited the beau- 
tiful estate of Constantia, celebrated for its peculiar and delightful 
wine, from whence it takes its name. The uay had been unusually 
fine, but loured by degrees, and as evening closed in, the sky assumed 
a threatening aspect ; heavy black clouds gathered in the south-west, 
and the lightning was seen playing vi\ddly about the horizon, which is 
a sure indication of the approach of one of those terrible storms so 
severely felt on the coast of Africa. 
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We pushed briskly on in hopes of escaping it, but the clouds de- 
scended so rapidly that the^'^ already capped the tops of the mountains^ 
seeming ready to burst with their burthen ; presently a tremendous 
clap of thunder broke directly over our heads^ with such fc»*ce that it 
appeared to shake the very earth ; vibrating and echoing in the moun-* 
tains around^ it rolled solemnly away in the distance^ leaving a death* 
like silence^ which for a few seconds remained unbroken^ when the 
rain came down in torrents^ and in less than two minutes we were 
drenched to the skin. 

We galloped on at full speedy in order to save the tide (which was 
flowing} from preventing us rounding the point of Fish Bay> that 
stretches out into the sea^ and at high water is difficult and dangerous 
to pass. Pitch-darkness had now overtaken u?^ and the sea broke upon 
the shore with violence ; as the waves receded from the beach^ they 
left behind a strong phosphoric lights which had all the appearance' of 
liquid fire, so that at intervals we could distinctly see each other. Our 
horses became alarmed at the lightning, and started at every object 
which met their view ; presently we heard a most unusual noise, re- 
sembling loud moanings, accompanied with heavy shocks u]>on the 
earth, as if a ship was striking on the beach ; thinking that such might 
be the case, we rode in the direction from whence the sounds proceed- 
ed, but 1 soon lost sight of my companion, whose horse ran away with 
him. 

• On nearing the sounds, my horse became so timid that I had great 
difficulty in urging him forward ; presently he stopped short and 
trembled, and by a sudden flash of lightning I distinctly saw the cause 
of his alarm, which certainly startled myself also : it was an enormous 
whale that had been driven on shore by the gale. The huge animal was 
floundering about vainly endeavouring to extricate itself ; every slap 
it gave tbe shore with its tail sounded like a great gun, and the roar- 
ing noise which it made was truly terrific. 

My horse was now so frightened that he started off with me, render- 
ing my situation very perilous, for there are deep quick-sands in the 
bay, where several lives have been lost ; on one occasion a dragoon and 
his horse sunk together in them. However, I succeeded in pulling 
him in, and then had to dismount and climb over rocks and precipices 
in order to gain the road, for my horse would not face the sea again. 
It was midnight before I reached Simon’s Town, where the noise of 
the whale was distinctly heard, although at a distance of three miles. 
My companion did not arrive until three o’clock in the morning. 

On the following day numbers of persons went out to see the monster, 
which measured seventy-six feet in length. The whalers (there being 
a fishery established in the hay) soon took possession of the prize. 

C. B. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE, 

M. DE Chambray,* after justly commentiug upon the danger to which Jt 
Government is exposed by venturing to introduce alterations of customs, man» 
nera, or discipline, into its army, or making any innovations calculated to wound 
the feelings of the troops, proceeds, in illustration of this principle, to detail the 
nature and consequences of the military missions, which liave been of late years 
authorised in France. 

** I will here speak of the military missions now in operation in France, and 
I will speak of them as a witness. It is scarcely necessary for me to say, that I 
do not profess to consider the subject in a religious point of view, but solely 
with reference to the good or bad effect produced upon the spirit of the 
troops. " 

Every Sunday the French soldiers attend the mass celebrated by a chaplain 
of the regiment ; all the disposable men are there present ; it is the only religious 
duty which they are compelled to observe ; they are, however, at liberty to fulfil 
others, provided the service does not suffer from it. Nevertheless, the chaplains 
cannot form congregations of soldiers, without the permission of the colonels of 
regiments. Under the Empire, the regiments had no chaplains, each corps at- 
tending mass in the parish where it was stationed. Military missions cannot 
exist without the authority of the Minister at War ; for as the colonels of regi- 
ments alone have the power of assembling the troops, in order that they may be 
addressed, if some among these may authorize the labours of the missionaries, 
and may favour them by their presence and by their influence upon the minds 
of the soldiers, without having received authority from the Minister at War, it 
is because they consider that the uon-cxistence of any prohibition of these meet- 
ings contains a tacit approbation of them. 

When a mission is opened for a regiment, a part of the men attend the cere- 
mony, and among these are some who only attend from motives of curiosity. 
The missionaries generally request that those men who wish to attend, may be 
exempted from any duty which might prevent them from so doing ; and some 
follow the mission in order to benefit by this exemption ; these latter, as well as 
those who are attracted by curiosity, content themselves with attending ilie 
discourses (pridicMlions) ,* but they do so irregularly, and always withdraw be- 
fore the end of the mission. 

The men of a regiment are, in fact, divided into two classes, — those who are 
influenced by the mission, and those who are not. Among the latter, are some 
who indulge in pleasantries at the expense of the former. Every one is so well 
known in a regiment, that it is sure to be perceived when other motives than 
those of real devotion lead to the fulfilment of duties which can be equally well 
performed at any other time, and with less ostentation. If the colonel of a 
regiment attend the ceremony, several soldiers will do the same, in the hope of 
thereby meriting his good will ; and thus hypocrisy is introduced into a corps. 

Sometimes the missionaries, led away by an inconsiderate and too ardent 
zeal, preach that no one can be a good servant of the King without exactly fol- 
lowing all the practices of his religion ; and give us clearly to understand that 
those soldiers who observe the ceremonies of the mission are, in their regiment, 
the best servants of the King ; they add, that the subordinate should examine the 
grounds of the obedience which .is required of them, and withhold it, if what is 
exacted from them should be found in opposition to the pi-ecepts of the Chris- 
tian reli^on, of which they and the chaplains are, of course, Ae interpreters. 

Military missions, therefore, tend to introduce disunion and inWordina- 
tion into regiments ; but they may also produce other bad effects. There exist 
in the French army, and particularly among the non-commissioned officer and 


** Philosophic de la Guerre, par le M**. de Chambray/’ (continued from our last.) 
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soldiers, manners and customs which tradition has long preserved, which the 
recruits soon adopt, which are very different from those of the lower classes of 
society, from whence the recruits are generally drawn, and which, in a military 
point of view, are productive of the most happy consequences. The point of 
honour, for example, reigns among the French troops ; it is one of the causes 
which render them susceptible of being inflamed oy a proclamation, — by a 
happy word, and which contributes to give them that impetuous valour by which 
they are characterized. What can be substituted for the point of honour? Re- 
ligious sentiments ! I do not believe it possible.^' 

* m il^ tit m 

At present, the spirit of arms and the esprit de corps of the French array are 
much weakened ; it is the result of a reduction of the old, followed by the for- 
mation of new regiments, and of the change in manners which a new form of 
government is insensibly working. Every one isolates himself — ^The point of 
honour remains — Let us preserve that carefully.” — ^(pp. 83, 84.) 

To this, by no means brilliant picture of the present state of feeling in the 
French army, is appended a note, which states that the present military con- 
stitution of the French troops neither accords with the civil constitution of the 
state, nor with the condition of society,” and that therefore the military profes- 
sion, so long sought after, in l^Vance, has fallen into a sort of disfavour.” 

We are rather inclined to attribute this feeling towards the military profession, 
(a feeling not confined to France, but, with the exception, perhaps, of Prussia* 
more or less observable in all those continental states whose troops have not 
been of late years called into active service,) to the military inactivity consequent 
upon a state of peace, than to the causes to which M. de Chambray traces its 
origin. At a time when the safety of the citizen depends not on the exertion of the 
soldier, the former is too apt to exaggerate the cost, and overlook the advantages of 
a standing army ; and the military profession, however undeniable its services may 
have been to the state, falls, when viewed abstracted from those services, far be- 
low its real value in public estimation. In France, also, these general effects of 
peace are aggravated by tiie dispiriting system of advancement followed in her 
army.* The non-existence of any equivalent in the prevailing ordinances for 
that rapid promotion generally attendant upon war, the prospect of which, under 
the greatest privations and most trying circumstances of active service, is ever at 
hand to administer relief and excitement to the present, and sanguine expecta- 
tion to th6 future, cannot but produce an extremely depressing effect upon the 
minds of an ardent and enthusiastic soldiery “ no joys to him pacific sceptres 
yield.” The profession becomes also deprived of its greatest enticement, and 
not only is the zeal of those who have already embraced it bereft of a support 
naturally looked for and deserved, but the principal inducement to that class 
of society from which the junior ranks would be most judiciously filled, is re- 
moved. In this particular, the British mode of advancement, as we have before 
observed, presents a striking pre-eminence. ‘ 

We must content ourselves with simply referring our readers to the three re- 
maining chapters of M. de Chambray's principal work, in which the qualiflca- 
lions of the general, the operations of large armies, and the importance of forti- 
fied places, are ably discussed, and proceed to that part of the melan^es^ where 
a review of the comparative merits of the French and English infantry manoeuvres 
more peculiarly demands our attention. 

‘‘ when the French infantry,” says the author, “ have to remain on the defen- 
sive in a position, they defend themselves b/ their fire ; but more often, they 
attack, and then, after an engagement of skirmishers, and a cannonade, they 
charge the enemy's infantry with sloped arms (Varme au bras). This ma- 
noeuvre is executed either deployed or in close columns of divisions; it has 

* In the French army, two-thirds of the vacancies are filled up by seniority, and ohe- 
third, as far as the rank of lieut. -colonel, inclusive, is appointed by the King, who also 
appoints to all vacancies above that rank* 

2 A 2 
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often succeeded against the Austrians and other troops, wlio begin to fire at too 
great a distance from the enemy, but it has almost always failed against the 
English, who do not fire until he is near them* 

In fact, if two battalions be deployed in sight of each other, and that one 
of them charges while the other remains stationaiy, and does not fire until the 
former has arrived within a very short distance of it, the battalion which charges, 
not seeing the fire commence at the usual distance, will be intimidated, and 
when arrived near the other battalion, and after having received its fire, it will 
be overturned in consequence of the enormous losses which it will have sus- 
tained ; or it will become much confused, and halt, in order to return the fire. 
If, on the contrary, the battalion which awaits the attack, has commenced firing 
at a great distance from the other, its fire will have produced little effect, and 
the cadre of the battalion charging, profiting by this circumstance, will accele- 
rate its march, crying out tq the men, ‘ Forwards forward ; they Jire ; they arc 
afraid; and it will overturn the battalion which awaits it. 

The English have also employed during the last war in Spain, and always 
with success, a manoeuvre, which consisted in a battalion, formed two deep, 
firing, when the French had arrived within a short distance of it, and imme- 
diately afterwards charging, without even taking time enough to pull back the 
cock and shut the pan. We can easily imagine that a body which charges ano- 
ther, and sees itself charged, after having experienced a fire that has carried dis- 
order and destruction into its ranks, must be overthrown. 

« ^ 

“ The following is a fact which I have selected from many that have been re- 
lated to me by eye-witnesses ; it gives at once an example of the force of disci- 
pline, the influence of die cadres, and die excellence of the mancBuvre practised 
by the English against the French, when it is seasonably employed. 

** On the eve of the battle of Talavera, several deserters from an English 
regiment, composed of foreigners, came to the outposts of a French regiment, in 
which were a great number of old soldiers, and said that all their comrades were, 
like themselves, disposed to desert, if they found opportunity. On the morrow 
the French regiment found itself opposed to the Fhiglish regiment, from whence 
these men had deserted. The troops were deployed on both sides. The French 
charged in their usual manner V arme au Iras. Arrived at a short distance from 
the English line, which remained immoveable, some hesitation was manifested 
in tlie march. The officers and non-commissioned officers cried out to the men, 
‘ J6» avant, marchez, ne tirez pas.^ Some even called out, ^ Jis sc rendent.^ The 
advance was then re-established, and the French had arrived within a very short 
distance of the English line, when the latter opened a fire of two ranks, which 
carried destruction into the heart of the French line, checked its movement, and 
produced some disorder. 

“ While the cadre continued to call out ‘ En avant, ne tirez pas^ and the fire 
was establishing itielf in spite of them, the Finglish, suddenly ceasing their fire, 
charged the French with the bayonet. Every thing was favourable to them ; the 
order, the impulse given, the resolution to fight with the bayonet : — upon 
the French, on the contrary, a greater impression was made, and the surprise 
and disorder caused by the unexpected resolution of the enemy, obliged ^them 
to fly. This flight was not, however, the result of fear, but of necessity. The 
French regiment rallied behind the second line, advanced again, and fought 
bravely for the remainder of the day. 

Similar circumstances will aflways produce similar results ; for the most 
impetuous courage cannot but give way, if it be not seconded by good methods 
of making war/’ — (p. 252 et sea.) 

The foreign regiment alluded to by M. de Chambray, was the 5th line batta- 
lion of the King s German Legion, to whose gallant conduct on this day we are 
indebted for three French eagles, which were found among the slain of, we be- 
lieve, the 28th French regiment on the following morning. Tliese trophies of their 
valour were, in the confusion of the charge, altogether overlooked by our gallant 
allies, and had not the attention of the officers of the battalion been directed to 
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the spot by the eagle-poles, which were brought in by some of the men as fire- 
wooa, they would probably never have come into our possession. 

We regret much that the various claims upon the attention of the Foreign 
Miscellany/' and the limited space which we are permitted to devote to them, 
compel us to forego the analysis of many interesting essays contained in M. de 
("hambray’s Melanges^ the whole of which bears striking evidence of an enquir- 
ing, liberal, and superior mind, and we take leave of the noble author in the full 
conviction that he possesses high professional talents, united with the rare ac- 
companiments of candour and impartiality. 

FRENCH NAVY. 

The following circular has been addressed to the officers of the Royal Navy, 
by the Minister of Marine. 

* Paris, Dec. 15, 1829. 

In conformity to the provisions of the 134th, 148th, 281st, and 301st Arti- 
cles of the Ordinances of the 31st Oct. 1827, there must be addressed to the 
Minister, at fixed periods, by the commanders of fleets, squadrons, or divisions, 
and by the captains of vessels, confidential notes relative to the persons forming 
the staffs on board. 

“ In future, the following provisions will be observed in the fulfilment of this 
important duty. 

“ Every ca])tain of a King’s vessel must, upon his return from a cruise, or 
upon entering a port of France, after an absence of six months or more, address 
direct to the Minister, a report, in which he will express himself, without re- 
serve, upon the character, conduct, and talents of each person of the staff’. 

‘‘ When the captain shall be placed under the orders of a commander of a 
fleet, squadron, or division, he shall deliver to the commander a copy of the said 
report ; in order that the latter may add to it his own observations before he 
transmits it to the Minister. 

The Captain of a vessel sailing singly, shall deliver upon his return to the 
ports of France, at tiie periods specified above, to the maritime prefect of the 
arrondissement in which tie may be, a copy of his notes upon the persons of his 
staff', in order that the prefect may do tlie same, relative to the report, as is stated 
ill the foregoing paragraph. 

The notes to be given upon the officers and others cannot be too detailed ; 
they should extend to the conduct, the morality, and the talents of each person ; 
point out the merit of each as a sailor; mention his disposition regarding 
science, and its application ; give an account of his zeal, devotion, and martial 
spirit ; not neglect to give information upon the temper, health, and strength of 
each officer ; and lastly, point out those who, by combining all the qualifications 
and energies of the seaman, are suited to superintend the general details of a 
large vessel, or prove themselves worthy of being called to^he honour of com- 
manding a King^s ship. 

“ In drawing up these notes, every commander-in-chief, or captain of a vessel 
of his Majesty, ought to boast of fulfilling one of the most important duties of 
his post, and it is upon his honour and veracity that the Minister relies for fully 
appreciating the claims of officers to the favour of the King. 

It is not strictly required that the copies of these notes delivered by each 
captain to the commander of a fleet, squadron, or division, or to the maritime 
Prefects, should contain the same details as the dispatch addressed direct to the 
Minister. 

‘‘ The notes are to be sent to the Minister under a double cover, the first ad- 
dressed to the Minister, and the second ‘ For his Excellency only — Confidential 
notes relative to officers.' 

The Minister relies upon the devotion of the Admirals and xnaritime Prefc* 
fects, and upon the zeal of the captains of his Majesty’s vessels, for the strict 
l>erfonnance of these important instructions. 

(Signed) D’IIausse*.’' 

— ConstitutionncL 
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PRUSSIA. 

During the year 1828, the follo'wiing number of military persons were employ- 
ed in the different branches of the civil service specified. It is to be observed, 
that the emoluments attached to the civil employments in Prussia, relieve the 
treasury to the amount of the pensions to which these military persons are en- 
titled, and that the state being thus served by men who have passed a long career 
of honour, has a double security for their zeal, their devotion, and their good 
conduct. 

Non-commissioned 
Officers. Officers & Soldiers. 


In the interior Administration and General Police 

30 

400 

In the Administration of Justice 

5 

196 

In the Administration of Finance 

49 

397 

In the Administration of Ports 

3 

71 

Total during the year 1828 

87 

1064 


In 1826, were employed in the different public offices of the kingdom, 87 officers 
and 1037 non-commissioned officers and soldiers, and in 1827, 86 officers and 
1037 non-commissioned officers and soldiers. — {Spcctateur MiUtaire^ vol. viii. 
liv. xlvi.) 

AUSTRIA. 

Gratsd Manceuvres near Milan. 

On the night of the 14tli of October, one half of the troops which form the 
garrison of Milan, marched to Barlassana, and the other half to Due-Porte and 
Cermenate. A hostile army vras supposed to occupy the banks of the Tesin and 
Po; the garrison to be abandoned to its own defence, and those of Duc-Porte 
and Cermenate to have arrived from Switzerland in order to seize upon Milan. 

The defensive corps took up a position, the first day, at Coprcno ; extending 
itself on one side to Seveso, and on the other towaixls Lazzate, Solavo, and Gar- 
bagnate; its advanced posts were at Cascina Larazzara. The enemy drove 
back these, and the garrison of Coprcno seeing itself threatened in tlie rear, re- 
tired to Barlassana, keeping up a running fight. 

On the following day, (the 16th) the garrison occupied the heights of Bar- 
lassana, having its light troops at Cascina Grigiona. The enemy advanced in 
two columns by Cermenante and Due-Porte ; the advanced posts were driven 
back, and the two columns united before Mirabello, thus threatening the garri- 
son with an attack in front ; a detached corps was at the same time pushed on 
to Mida on tlie right ; these demonstrations forced the garrison to retire to Cer- 
viane, where the engagement became general ; the garrison was repulsed at all 
points, and fell ba^k upon Milan by the routes of Vareso, Garbagnate, and Cas- 
cina della Torre. 

On the third day the garrison occupied the approaches to the posts of Coma- 
sina, Tenaglia, and Vercellina ; its advanced posts being one mile from Portello. 
The besieging corps attacked all these posts at the same time ; the gate of Vercel- 
lina was forced by discharges of cannon, the enemy entered here as well as at the 
other points ; the garrison took refuge in the ciMel : a mine was laid in front, 
and a battery defended the approaches to it. 

A brisk cannonade commenced at the gate of the citadel ; the mine was 
sprung, but the gate having been shattered by the shot, the conquerors entered 
the citadel. 

TOie manceuvres terminated by the tioops defiling before the Lieutenants 
Field-Marshal Lederer and Walmodeii. — {Specialeur MilUaire. vol. viii. liv. 
xlvi.) 
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WIRTEMBERG. 

The Minister of War has just published an ordinance, which contains tlie 
following provisions. 

Young men destined for the army, and who wish to join regiments as volun- 
teersy will be required to pass an examination in elementary knowledge. Ad- 
mission into the service confers no right of advancement to the rank of non-com- 
* missioned officer, which will depend upon the aptitude, zeal, and ulterior proofs 
of knowledge which the volunteers may develope. 

In order to be inrolled in the army as a volunteer, the applicant must be 
eighteen years of age, must produce certificates of a pure and irreproachable con- 
duct, be able to equip himself at his own expense, and must possess an annual 
income of six hundred francs. 

The volunteers will be instructed and drilled by the officers in the use of arms, 
and in all branches of practical knowledge : as sooa as they have acquired suffi- 
cient infonnation, they will be qualified to apply for a public examination, after 
which they will obtain the diploma of cadet. 

Tlie advancement of the cadets will not depend upon seniority ; but compe- 
tition will be established among them, in order that the Government may become 
acquainted with the most capable : zeal, good conduct, and proficiency in theore- 
tical and practical professional knowledge, will be the only claims to the rank 
of officer . — ( Ibid,) 

TURKEY. 

All the ordinances of the Sultan Indicate a great increase of his army and ’ 
navy ; several distinguished Generals are sent to Asia, accompanied by European 
officers, to exercise all the unarmed young men in the use of arms. It is said, 
that after the Bairam, the Sultan will review 100,000 regular infantry, and 
30,000 cavalry. — (JHamhuirgh Correspondent) 

HALIL PACHA. 

Ilalil Pacha, the Envoy from Constantinople to St. Petersburgh, has not the 
appearance of an Asiatic, but of a well bred European, acquainted with all the 
etiquette of our society. A smile which constantly animates his countenance, 
forms a singular contrast to the gravity we are used to in the Turkish physiog- 
nomy : his countenance, as well as that of the second Ambassador, Redschif 
Effendi, corresponds with his manners. Politeness to the ladies is also another 
remarkable feature in the character of our guests. With respect to their dress, 
they have two different uniforms, the cut of both is the same, and much resem- 
bles the jackets of our Cossacks ; the full dress uniform di^rs from the other 
in having rich and elegant gold or silver embroidery on the collar, and orna 
ments of the same material on the breast, as on the jackets of our Hussars, 
The pantaloons are fuller than those of the Cossacks. The boots are quite in 
the European fashion ; the civil and military officers wear over their unitormB a 
large cloak with an embroidered collar, those of the two Ambassadors are 
adorned with embroidery from top to bottom ; on their heads they wear velvet 
or cloth caps with embroidery ana a gold or silver tassel. The cap belonging to 
the ordinary uniform, is a plain red one with a silk tassel. The military are 
distinguished from the civil by a diamond insignia, the size and form of which 
vary according to die rank of the wearer. The badge which Halil Pacha wears 
on his neck, has a crescent in the centre ; that of the Colonels is also composed 
of jewels, and is worn on the left breast, a Utile lower than die belt to which the 
cartouche-box is fastened ; that of the Captains has only one jewel.^ The Sul- 
tan gives these badges when he confers the commission.-«(AmmcAe Stmts 
Zeitung) 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir Charles Dashwood in replt/ to the Quarterly Review on 
Breaking the Line, 

Mr. Editor, — I have just seen in the last Quarterly Review, a very long 
statement on the subject of Lord Rodney's battle of the 12th of April, 1782, in 
reply to the one published by Sir Howard Douglas, and in which my letter to tihat 
officer is canvassed with no small degree of acrimony. I am not so weak as to 
enter the list of controversy with such fearful adversaries, yet, it is necessary I 
should give some explanation in my own defence, and though they may turn 
and twist and criticise all ai^ every expression contained in that letter, it does 
not alter the case one iota ; and whatever ridicule they may endeavour to cast on 
what they have been facetiously pleased to term the “ wheel scene,’' the whole 
is, nevertheless, substantially true, and with all their ingenuity they cannot con- 
fute it. They must at least do me the justice to believe, that I could not have 
been actuated by interested motives, when I tell them, that to this hour I have 
not the honour of even a personal acquaintance with Sir Howard Douglas, nor 
did I know he was a son of the late captain of* the fleet, until about six months 
ago, when he wrote requesting 1 would give him such information on breaking 
the enemy’s line as came within my own knowledge. I did so without reserve ; 
and I can assure you, Mr. Editor, it is a matter of no importance to me, whether 
the merit of that great deed be fixed on die escutcheon of I^rd Rodney or on 
that of Sir Charles Douglas ; but called upon by the son of the latter, a perfect 
stranger, 1 conscientiously imparted what 1 heard and saw. Beyond this I have 
nothing more to say, than to regret that such a delicate question should ever 
have been brought before the public, and to assure the friends of my l..ord Rod- 
ney, that it never was my intention to show the slightest ■disrespect to the me- 
mory of so great and distinguished an officer. I cannot therefore but be much 
distressed, that it should ever be supposed, when I mentioned the Admiral’s 
going into the after-cabin, it could be construed into his going off the deck. 
Every Naval officer is aware, though the Reviewer may not be, that the cabin is 
merely a continuation of the quarter-deck. It is certain the Admiral was in the 
stern and quarter galleries the greater part of the battle, and it was in the latter 
situation, whilst leaning out of the window, viewing his own and the enemy’s 
fleet, that I presented him with a glass of lemonade which he had desired me to 
make. 1 never said the Admiral was not on the quarter-deck at the moment 
the Formidable was passing through the enemy’s line, for he was repeatedly in 
and out ; but merely observed, that when he sanctioned that operation he turned 
to the cabin ; but how fhr he advanced, or how long he remained, is impossible 
for me to say, as ^'at that moment 1 was ordered below to give the necessary 
directions for opening the fire on the larboard side. The whole of my observa- 
tions do not, in point of time, occupy more than five or six minutes, commenc- 
ing while the Captain of the Fleet was leaning on the hammocks, meditating as 
I still think on some great design, to the conclusion of the “ wheel scene,” and 
as it would not take up more than from ten to fifteen seconds to go from the 
wheel to the stern gallery, and about twenty more from thence to the gangway, 
it is both easy and clear the chief was on that very spot at the critical moment 
of passing under the stem of the felorieux, as stated by Sir Gilbert Blane, and 
then it was, I lake for granted, the Admiral desired him {both the aides-de-camp 
being previously dispatched,) to go down and order the guns to be depressed, 
I do therefore most cordially join with, and beg to corroborate the statement of 
the Reviewers, that the Chief was on the quartep-deck h^orcy dunrhgy and after 
the Formidable passed through the enemy’s line.” No one ever asserted to the 
contrary, or doubted it ; then how they can, even by possibility, construe this into 
the Admiral^s retirement in the cabin,” is best known to themselves, but it is 
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neither candid nor just tlius to torture my meaning to the dishonour and preju- 
dice of so great a man. 1 disclaim it with indignation. 

However young, as T certainly was, when this great battle was fought, yet 
early impressions are the most lasting, particularly one of such an interesting 
nature as those described ; but if they imagine that it has lain dormant in my 
breast for seven and forty years, and is only now brought forward for the ^irst 
time merely at the instigation of Sir Howard Douglas, or any otlier man, they 
are much mistaken, for I have mentioned it in all societies whenever it has been 
tlie subject of conversation during the whole of that long period. 

I have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) Charles Dashwood, Captain, Royal Navy. 

Torquay, Devon, 30th Jan. 1830. 


Sir Howard Douglas in reply to the Quarterly Review on 
Breaking the Litie, 

Mr. Editor, — The statement which, in justice to my Father’s memory and 
services, I was induced to publish respecting the actual share he had in the de* 
cisive operation of breaking the- enemy’s line, in the battle of the 12th April, 
1782, and which was published in full in the eleventh Number of your very ex- 
cellent Journal, has elicited an article in the last Number of the Quarterly Re- 
view. On this article, written with all the ability which characterizes the con- 
tributors to that distinguished publication, I trust you will permit me to make a 
few observations. 

The writer endeavours to impugn the testimony of eye-witnesses, who attest - 
the fact, as stated by Admiral r^kins, in his Naval Battles, that the operation 
was neither premeditated nor predetermined, but was suggested and urged by 
my Father, “ on the »pur of the moment.” 

As it seems to be surmised that the information upon which Admiral Ekiris 
has made this statement was derived from some of my Father’s house, I tliink it 
right, in the first place, to declare, that the account given in the Naval Battles 
did not proceed from any of Sir Charles Douglas’s family, to all of whom the 
Admiral is personally unknown, and who were utterly ignorant of such a work, 
until some time after it was published. It appears to have been drawn up on 
authentic information, procured from every accessible source, excepting myself 
and every other member of my Father’s family ; but it entirely corresponds with 
the knowledge and belief which the family of Sir Charles Douglas has ever en- 
tertained on the subject. 

I am persuaded that this material circumstance has not been rightly under- 
stood by the reviewer ; nor does he appear to have been aware that common re- 
port, original and still prevalent belief and conviction, all concur in assigning to 
my Father, what I know to be fact, the credit of having suggested the decisive 
manoeuvre at the important moment; and that this was die impression and 
belief generally entertained in the fleet, immediately after the action. 

So far, then, is my statement from being the revival of an old dispute, which 
had been suffered to remain dormant for seven and forty years, as the reviewer 
states, and from being accompanied by any new assertion, it was expressly 
written in reply to assertions by which others had revived the old dispute, and 
to support what had already been advanced by an mteliigent and impartial his- 
torian, (Admiral Ekins) ; and, instead of altering the current of belief, to confirm 
impressions that were general and are still prevalent, but which odiers have 
attempted to deny or discredit. 

I do not at all admit that the ingenious criticisms of the reviewer, shake,.in die 
least degree, the clear and circumstantial account of Sir Charles Dashwood, 
ported by the evidence of Sir Josepli Yorkc ; but as I am enabled to sup{fiy> i» 
the most ample manner^ additional testimony to meet the deficiency of wtifch 
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the reviewer complains, it is my intention to do so, at what I may consider a 
proper time. 

Sir Joseph Yorkers testimony, it must be remarked, is not given on recollec- 
tion ; it is taken from notes made at the time, and lately extracted from a book, 
in which his mqther entered, with her own hand, all her son’s communications. 
These notes, of which I deemed the extract I gave, page Iviii. Naval Gun^ 
nery, to be quite sufficient, agree in every particular with Sir Charles Dash- 
wood’s statement, even to the fact of Sir George Rodney going into the stern- 
gallery as soon as he had sanctioned my Father’s suggestion ; and Sir Joseph 
now corroborates, on recollection, the statement of the other aid-de-camp, by ae- 
claring that what is stated by Sir Charles Dashwood in his letter, as to the 
suggestion having been made and urged by my father, is correct, and corrobo- 
rates, what it fell to his (Sir Joseph Yorke’s)lot to see and hear,” and which he 
noted at the time. The erroy respecting the time of breaking the line must be a 
mistake made in copying the minute. This is obvious, for the hour was no 
doubt taken from the ship’s journal or log at the time. 

That part of Sir Joseph Yorke’s notes which it is endeavoured to ridicule, 
respecting the Formidable’s bow having been seen from the BarHeur to open 
through the enemy’s line, and as to the crew of the Barfleur having thereupon 
cheered, was written after communication with officers of the latter ship respect- 
ing the action, and is perfectly consistent and easily understood. It is not said 
that die cheers were /leard, but that they were given ; and in the position in 
which the Barfleur was at that time, the Formidable, on emerging from the 
smoke in which she was enveloped whilst engaging to leeward, reached a situa- 
tion in which she must have become visible. 

With respect to what is stated in Mr. Cumberland’s Memoirs, I was not ig- 
norant of that work ; and the anecdote therein related is one of the circumstances 
to which I adverted, in what 1 state at page xxxvii. upon the subject of my 
Father’s delicacy in waving the question, when pressed or complimented ver- 
bally upon it. As there was no medium course between actually claiming, and 
tacitly disclaiming the merit, this anecdote proves nothing more than I have 
already mentioned ; and you, Mf. Editor, have put this in a very proper light in 
the thirteenth Number of your Journal. In reply to Mr. Cumberland’s gossip, 
as to my Father having objected to the manoeuvre, which he is proved on the 
contrary to have suggested, I have to remaik that, as by the reviewer’s own 
showing, Mr. Cumberland appears to have confounded the Admiral and the 
Captain of the fleet in one part of his account, so he has made them change 

E laces throughout, and is entirely mistaken as to the party objecting. I shall 
ave occasion, perhaps, to revert to this part of the subject hereafter ; but in the 
mean time I think it right to declare, that though my Father declined to be com- 
plimented verbally, and in society, on the particular service he had rendered, in 
the case in question, and was extremely cautious to whom he avowed it, yet he 
did communicate ft, confidentially to his family and some of his friends, and 
received and carefully preserved congratulatory letters from some of the latter, 
for having pointed out so masterly a stroke” as that by which De Grasse was 
conquered. 

I am sorry the reviewer has said any thing about angry feelings ; of their ex- 
istence I am unconscious, and to any such I concede nothing. But I may 
express my deep and sincere regret, that either the family of Sir George Rod- 
ney, or of Mr. Clerk, should feel pain from the manner in which I have ex- 
pressed myself ; or complain that i should have availed myself of the evidence 
neoessaiy to establish tlie claim which I have found it my bounden duty to 
reply to what has been asserted, and in consequence of no denial or 
answer having been given by others. 

The writer of the article admits that some conversation between the Admiral 
and Sir Charles Douglas may have passed on the subject of breaking the line, 
and that It was not inconsistent with the duty and situation of the captain of the 
fleet to have offered %e suggestion that was acted upon. How, then, can it be 
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considered derogatory to Sir George Rodney to have received it ? TTie tniinner 
of making it was necessarily urgent ; but Sir Charles Dashwood eirpiessly de- 
scribes it to have been made respectfully, and renewed “ quietly/’ coolly, and 
even persuasively. The acquiescence of Sir George Rodney proved to be that of 
a great mind ; and his going into the stern or quarter-gallery, upon giving his 
sanction to the manoeuvre, so far from being to withdraw from the quarter-deck, 
in the signihcation attempted to be attached to Sir Charles Dashwood’s state- 
ment, was only to move to what in action, is, in fact, the after part of the quarter- 
deck ; a station, in which he was, perhaps, most exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
which he was about to pass, close on the starboard, hand, and from wnich be 
could best observe his own stern ships, which, undirected by signal, were only 
led by the course and example of the Formidable, actually deviating from line a 
headf the signal for which fso urgent was the moment), not hauled down 
till the Formidable had passed through the enemy’s line ! ! In my statement 
I have strongly and sincerely expressed admiration of Sir George Rodney^s tiue 
greatness of mind, in adopting the advice of the Captain of the fleet, and tlie de- 
termined gallantry with which he carried that suggestion into effect. My words 
are, “ upon farther consideration Sir George Rodney determined most gallantly, 
and witn true greatness of mind, to adopt the advice of the Captain of the fleet, ^ 
upon which the Formidable pushed through the line, &c. &c. I feel that the re- 
viewer has done me injustice, in suppressing this very material passage. I claim 
for my Father that he did his duty in offering and urging the advice he gave, 
whilst I give to the gallant Admiral the credit of adopting it; and the chief 
merit and glory of the victory it produced. 

The satisfaction which I shall ever retain in the consciousness of having dis- 
charged properly this filial duty, will, I own, be always tinged with remet, that 
it may touch, in a contrary sense, the feelings of others ; and it is therefore, 
due to myself to explain why I did not come forward sooner, and why I should 
move now. 

Until near thirty years after the battle in question, when I succeeded to 
the title, this obligation did not descend to me, nor was I in possession of any 
of my Father’s papers. At that late day it did become a question whether 1 
should come forward ; and i was much urged, by those whom I most loved, and 
to whom I owed implicit obedience, to do so. But though I then resisted their 
injunctions, I solemnly engaged, that, should the time ever come, when the ques- 
tion would be, not whether Sir George Rodney or my Father, had conceived 
and adopted the operation by which that victory was gained, but whether it 
would have been gained at all, had it not been for another, I would explain and 
prove all the real circumstances of that eventful day. If any one doubt that the 
(piestion had come to this, let him read the introduction, by a Naval Officei*, to 
Mr. Clerk’s Essay on Naval Tactics ; Playfair’s Memoirs ; and what is stated at 
page 237, Volume V. of Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, in 
which my esteemed and much-valued friend, who is utterly Incapable of stating 
any thing that he did not believe to be true, has asserted that, whatever pro- 
fessional jealousy may allege to the contrary, Mr. Clerk taught British seamen 
how to understand and use their own force f and, in fact, that it is to the ffe- 
nius of Mr. Clerk, that the country is indebted for the decisive victory of lie 
12th of April, 1782. 

These are assertions, either of which would justify me in coding forward, as 
I have done ; but when, superadded to these, I know, that my Father went to 
his grave with a spirit wounded and mortified by neglect, for splendid, but 
unrequited services, — services which considered even as conducting the businass 
of a day of so much difficulty, unpremeditated enterprise, and of so much 
glory,— a victory so signal in its immediate effects (the saving of Jamaica), so 
important in its" general consequences, (retrieving our naval affitirs and advfiQC- 
ing the character of our service) ; taken oven in these lights, the services df Sit 
Charles Douglas on that great occasion were deserving of some reward. It is 
insinuated that being but a Captain, the thanks of Parliaifient were sufficient. 
It should have been recollected, that being Captain of the Fleet, he ranked with 
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the flag-officers. He was classed with them accordingly in the thanks of Par- 
liament. They were rewarded by honorary distinctions, while he was excepted. 
Whatever may now be said, my Father’s own Commander-in-Chief, Sir George 
Rodney himself, did not deem the thanks of Parliament and the Admiralty let- 
ter, sufficient; for in a letter, dated Montague, off Bermudas, Aug. 8th, 1782, 
congratulating my Father on those honours which the reviewer deems to have 
been sufficient, his Lordship significantly admits them to be insufficient^ by 
charging himself with “ procuring what further my Father might most desire , 
thus admitting that there were claims over and above tliose that had been publicly 
acknowledged. Yet nothing was done! My Father was a Baronet at the time 
of the action ; and neither a red ribbon, nor any thing else, was conferred, to 
mark the sense entertained, by the Government, of his services ; and, I repeat, 
my Father went to his grave, with a spirit mortified and wounded by these neg- 
lects. Of this he left proof ; and I should be dead to all feeling, if this, together 
with what 1 have already stated, did no^ move me to act as I have done. Let 
me not be misunderstood. — It may be suspected by some persons, that I have 
some selfish object in vieAV. I will own that I have an object at heart, and one 
which 1 confidently believe will be accornplished through my filial exertions. 
Any honours that may now be considered to have been due to my parent, can 
in no other way be made acceptable to me, than by being “ storied on his urn 
and if 1 should succeed in raising the grateful sentiments of the country towards 
my Father’s memory, for services which, taken in any light, may fairly be 
deemed not to have been properly requited, I shall have gained my only object. 

Finally, as nothing but my conceding to Lord Rodney the credit of having 
conceived and directed, in a timely manner, the decisive operation, will, it ap- 
pears, satisfy those who now dispute my Father’s claim, I have only still to 
lament, that a paramount duty will continue to lay me under the necessity of 
refuting such a pretension ; and to this part of the subject my forthcoming state- 
ment shall be more particularly devoted. 

I am very sensible that the evidence of a son, in such a case as this, should 
be received with extreme caution ; and that whilst the reviewer may honour my 
motives, he acts rightly, if, believing tlie other the injured person, he lean towards 
that side. But whilst I make myself responsible for having brought forward 
names and evidence which 1 had full permission to use in any way, 1 think it will 
be perceived that I am no direct evidence in the case. 1 am the advocate of my 
Father’s cause, and the guardian of his fame ; and as such I arrange and adduce 
the testimony of persons still living, much of which was noted at the time ; and 
I avail myself of this, with other documentary evidence, for my Father’s sake, 
firmly believing that he is the injured person* It is well said, that the reputation 
of a public man is public property, and should be defended accordingly ; but 
this is true, not as to any particular man, but with respect to all public men ; 
and to refuse to do justice to one, to whom public repoit, and an able and inde- 
pendent professionUl historian, after proper research, and upon ample proof, 
nave assigned a degree of posthumous merit, which circumstances had partially 
obscured whilst living, because this would take from another that to which he 
was not entitled, would be to control the truth of history, and to commit the 
very error which the reviewer has so properly condemned. 

I feel conscious that I have done my duty ; and that I have done it in a way 
neither heedless nor reckless of the feelings of others. -Whether by my exer- 
tions my Father’s name may continue to stand on the page of history, in this 
particular, as I wish it may, and fhink it ought to appear, will be for the histo- 
rian to determine ; but so far as iny own reputation is concerned, as a man of 
BO obduracy of feeling, nor inconsiderateness of conduct, I hope I may rely on 
the grounds upon which I proceed, being considered so strong, as at least to 
jutisfy me in showing proof to the biographer and to the historian, of what I 
believe tp be true, as firmly as I do my own existence. 

And am, Mr. Editor, 

Your very obedient servant, 
Howard Dotglas. 
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Tlie foregoing letters of Sir Charles Dasliwood and Sir, Howard Douglas 
require no comment to explain or recommend them ; they are equally honour-* 
able to the writers and satisfactory to tlie reader. While we regret that the 
manly and consistent explanation of the former officer should have been render- 
ed necessary, we tliiiik that die deliberate reasscrtion of his distinct and coherent 
impressiohs is calculated to have a still stronger influence on the decision of the 
question at issue. The title, however, of Sir Charles Douglas to the honour of 
having suggested the manoeuvre of the 12th of April, does not rest alone upon 
the testimony, however faithful and decisive, of Sir Joseph Yorke and Sir Charles 
Dashwood : evidence, strikingly corroborative of the recollections of these eye- 
witnesses, pours in from unexpected and perfectly disinterested quartei's ; and 
confirmation grows with every new memorial thus tendered in the spirit of sim- 
ple justice which characterizes the claim itself. 

We trust it is unnecessary to advert to the impartial principle which regulates 
our public judgment in this as in every similar discussion. As the legitimate 
chroniclers of the achievements and assertors of the fame of British heroes of ail 
vanksy our pages are open, without distinction, to the promotion of those objects. 
In the present case, we are bound to resist the fascination of time-honoured pre- 
judices, nor suffer ourselves to be dazzled by the splendour of high station ; else 
might we be suspected of inclining rather to the victorious and ennobled Chief 
than to his subordinate and unrequited Adviser. Better informed of the truth, 
we utterly reject the insinuations which would affix to the claim of Sir Charles 
Douglas, so unexceptionably asserted by his son, an invidious or unfounded 
character. Convinced ourselves, by an unreserved insight into the grounds 
upon which that claim is sustained, we are prompted to communicate our 
own unbiassed conviction for the benefit of those who may be less intimately 
acquainted with the merits of the case. To the latter we freely pledge our de- 
cided opinion, that there cannot exist a rational doubt of the Captain of the 
Fleet having suggested the decisive operation of breaking the enemy^s line in 
the battle of the 12th of April, 1782. 

Dissenting, upon the same grounds, from our ingenious though not over-cour- 
teous elder brother the Quarterly Reviewer, we cannot deprecate the agitation of 
a question, no matter at what time of day, which involves a possession so iuesti^ 
mable to the individual Claimant, while it cannot detract an iota from the National 
Clory. Y et even with so legitimate a motive to justify his moving in the matter 
at any period, Sir Howard Douglas has not been the first to bring it into con- 
troversy. He has taken the field, not invidiously to assail the proper and welU 
won fame of I^ord Rodney, but defensively to meet the prior and discrepant 
allegations of others, and to reclaim for the memory of his gallant Father tlmt 
justice, which he had tlie best reason to know was strictly his due. In such a case 
would a Son, with ample and accumulating proof at hand, have been justified in 
allowing judgment to go by default ? 

It is a singular feature of this question, that no recorded objections to the 
posthumous retribution claimed for Sir Charles Douglas have been offered since 
die publication of Sir Howard's statement by the parties immediately concerned : 
while the technical cavils raised by the Critic, ostensibly on behalf of the latter, 
will promote the cause at issue by eliciting every light which it may be possible 
or proper to throw upon it ; that the transaction, thus sifted and certified, may 
take its place among the facts of History. It is to the latter most important o1>* 
ject that we mainly lend our aid, bent upon zealously seeking and faithfully 
recording — the right. 

Without dilating on the proofs and presumptions already adduced, or antici- 
pating those which Sir Howard promises to supply, we would merely point out 
as powerful arguments in favour of his Father’s claim — the remarkable corre- 
spondence of Admiral Ekins's account of the affair, with the particulars known to 
Sir Charles Douglas’s family, though no information on tlie subject had been 
derived from the latter by that able and judicious writer, — and the facts^ still 
more conclusive, that Sir Charles Douglas did confidentially avow to his domes-> 
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tic circle and intimate friends that he had positively suggested the manoeuvre, 
and never denied to them his having done so, nor stated that he had objected to 
it. Ilis having waved or disclaimed in public the credit of an act which he 
admitted in the bosom of his family, so far from being inconsistent, would rather 
axgue a characteristic magnanimity, prompting the sacrihce of so brilliant a dis- 
tinction to a sense of professional etiquette. And is not, we would ask, the 
reputation of such a Man as much the property of his Country as that of his 
ably served and more fortunate Superior? It is, — if there be virtue in aught 
but a name, and the free exercise of his understanding be a privilege not yet 
denied to the subordinate officer. — Ed. 


System of the Coast Blockade* 

Mr. Editor, — Amongs^ the many on-dits which are afloat respecting 
changes, reductions, promotions, &c. I have not observed that any notice has 
been taken of the Naval Blockade Service, established on the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex, unless, indeed, the rumour, that a small reduction in the number of men 
was about to take place. Now, Sir, when I consider that no fewer than three 
thousand individuals, including about two hundred officers, are appropriated for 
that duty, out of a limited peace establishment of twenty-one thousand seamen, 
I am surprised that some person more competent to the task than the humble 
individual who now addresses you, has not taken an earlier opportunity to call 
the attention of the legislature, and particularly my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, to a subject of such importance ; and to propose such suggestions 
for its permanent improvement and respectability, as must appear necessary to 
every disinterested observer who has given it a moment’s serious consideration. 

Having served on the Kent Blockade for upwards of two years, during which 
period I was at several stations between Sheerness and Dungeness, and having 
at last (to use the expression of a gallant Admiral) « turned my stern to it,” 1 
trust it will be admitted, that in requesting insertion for a few observations in 
the pages of your highly useful and valuable Journal, I am actuated by no other 
motives than a sincere desire to benefit the officers and men employed, and to 
render the service itself more efficient. In my endeavours, however, to do this, 
I consider it necessary to my purpose to give a slight sketch of the service as it 
stands at present, and to make a few extracts from the orders and regulations 
now in force, which I consider derogatory, and unworthy the profession from 
whence they emanate ; and finally, to submit such alterations, as are in my opi- 
nion called for. ’ J 

The force of each county is under the control of a Captain, who in like man- 
ner commands a ship placed in a central situation. It is then separated into 
three divisions, each division having a Lieutenant, designated divisional Lieu- 
tenant,” with extra allowances to superintend it. The county is again sub- 
divided into statioits, averaging about a mile and a half each, and commanded 
by a Lieutenant, with a party varying from twelve to twenty-four men. 

I have selected the following orders from an amended edition issued in July 
last, some of the old code being degrading in the extreme. They were kindly 
furnished me by a friend who has recently left that service ; and are addressed 
to the Lieutenants who, be it remembered, are the only officers employed, ex- 
cepting a few of the medical corps. 

** ’The provisions for the party will ‘be placed under his charge ; and he is to attend 
daily the serving them out, as well as the ^og. 

** He is not to be absent from his station without the permission of his divisional 
Lieulenant or myself, (if for the purpose of marketing he may take his servant,) on which 
occasion, as well as when duty may require his quitting the vicinity of his quarters for 
the sp^ of an hour, he is to leave a note with his chief petty oflicer, addiessed to me 
and his divisional Lieutenant, stating the time he left, the cause of his absence, the 
direction gone, and the probable time of his return, in case either of us should visit in 
the mean time. 
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He if to be present at the arrival of the contractor’s carts, to see the provuions 
weighed, and that his men have no intercourse with the drivers.” 

He is to instruct his men in knotting, splicing, the mark of the lead line, and points 
of the compass*” 

I would ask, what your readers of the army, navy, and the public, think of 
such orders being addressed to this class of officers ? But I anticipate the an- 
swer ; “ That they are worthy of a higher and better calling even in these dege- 
nerate days of our naval history.” If your reader be an officer of the army, and 
stationed at Dungeness Point, three miles from either road or held, how would 
he bear not to be allowed to quit his quarters, without first having the permis- 
sion of his superior, who might at the time of applying be forty miles distant ; 
and in the event of obtaining that permission, how would he like walking over 
three miles of heavy shingle in his regimentals, and a pair of back stays,* ere he 
could reach a road or path of any kind. 

Sir, we are told that the Blockade is a nursery for seamen it is a refuge 
for the destitute rather ; an asylum for every species of distressed mechanic and 
artisan, including Spitrilfield weavers, bricklayers, joiners, tailora, shoemakers, 
and tinkers, and of these it is expected the Lieutenants will make seamen. 
Make seamen on shore ! ! the idea is worse than absurd. 

If it be intended to continue the blockade establishment, and that this letter 
should meet the eyes of any of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, I 
beg they will bear with me, wliilst 1 bring under their consideration some reme- 
dies, by which, from my long attention to the subject, I contemplate important 
and beneficial results to the service. Tirst, then, I would continue a guard ship 
in the Downs, as an entirely distinct command, in constant readiness for active 
service. She should, however, be* the victualling depot, and all supplies of 
provisions, slops, &c. should be issued from her. I would appoint a Captain 
to each division, upon the pay of the respective ships, which by their rank 
they are eligible to command, with two hundred pounds per annum, as allow- 
ance for the keep of horses and other incidental expenses. They should make all 
reports to the Admiral of the station direct. I am of opinion, that the exertions 
of men who are a limited time in office, more than counterbalances the experi- 
ence gained by a long continuance ; and, therefore, I would make the appoint- 
ments triennial, which, as it has hitherto been considered lucrative, would give 
a chance to officers, who cannot reasonably expect employment in the regular 
line of the profession. 

By this, the junior officers and men could have frequent access to their Cap- 
tain ; this, whilst it made the service more palatable to the former, would give 
mutual confidence and satisfaction to all : and here I would observe, that with- 
out wishing to cast the slightest imputation on the officers now superintending 
divisions, it is but natural to suppose, that being of the same rank as those in 
command of stations, they are more tenacious of their authority, and rea4y to 
take offence at any supposed breach of etiquette or discipline, than a Captain 
would be ; hence, the frequent heartburnings, disputes, and finally removals 
from station to station, which has caused many fine young men to q[uit the ser- 
vice in disgust. I would remove many of the degrading and annoying restric- 
tions from the Lieutenants, and would encourage them to an attentive discharge 
of their arduous duties by occasional consistent indulgences ; such, for instance, as 
a day’s leave during the moon lights, and six weeks in the summer to such as 
may require it, this being generally granted to officers serving in guard ships. 

I would endeavour to get an intelligent ahd respectable class of persons for 
first and second rate petty officers ; I would give the former £40. a year, and 
the latter £30. I would have them wear uniform coats with anchor buttons, 
such as are worn by warrant officers ; the effect this would have with the men 


♦ Back stays” are pieces of flat boards which are tied round the foot, and kie an 
indispensable article of dress at Dungeness for walking over heavy shingle. 
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must be obvious. For it cannot be expected that a Lieutenant will ever will- 
ingly surrender or compromise his rank in the service, bjr performing duties 
which properly belong to a subordinate officer, and considering the Strange 
medley of whidi the men are composed, it will be impossible to maintain pro- 
per subordination, and enforce a prompt obedience of orders, without the per- 
sonal superintendence of a responsible officer. It is for this reason that I urge 
the change as both expedient and necessary. I would, in the next place, have 
officers more particular in the selection of men ; I would fix the period of ser- 
vice, at the mscretion of the volunteer on his entry, at any time from eighteen 
months to three years, and I would discharge him on the day of the term ex- 
piring ; this would prevent the numerous desertions and robberies of each other, 
which, I am soriy to say, were in my time but of too frequent occurrence. 

I have now, Sir, performed my promise, feebly I admit, but with honesty of 
intention, and I trust it may at least have the effect of stimulating others to press 
upon the consideration of their Lordships some more improved scheme, for the 
belter conducting this branch of the public service than that which at present 
exists. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant and constant reader, 
London, Feb. 1830. A Lieutenam' or the Navy. 


Out Military Estahliskmenis, present and former, 

Mr. FiDiTOR, — ^As it is the fashion of the time to draw a parallel between our 
Establishments of the present day and those of former periods, I send you a 
return of general officers employed in Great Britain and Ireland on the Staff of 
the Army on the 24th Feb. 1743-4, by which it will appear that where we 
have now thirteen we had then twenty-seven. The expense of the fifteen em- 
ployed in England, with the Adjutant and Quartermaster and their Deputies, 
was 60/. IOj. per diem. I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant, 

24th Jan. 1830. L. 


ENGLAND. 

24th Feb. 174:j-4. 
General 1 

Lieutenant-Generals 3 
Major-Generals .5 
Brigadier-Generals 6 

SrOTI.AM). 

Lieutenant-General 1 
Major-General 0 
Brigadier-General 1 

IRELAND. 

General 1 

Lieutenant-Generail 1 
Major-Generals 2 
Prigadier-Generals 6 


24tli Jan 1830. 
t 
0 
4 
0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 


Commanders of Packets and Freights, 

Mr. Editor, — I saw in the Times of the 10th ult. that much complaint is 
made in the letters from Mexico, of the Admiralty order or regulation, by which 
the packets from thence are prohibited from taking more than thiiteen tons 
weight, or about 500,000 dollars value in silver. There is little difficulty in 
netrating at whose incitement tliis complaint is made. Would one not think it 
had its Of igin with some Cominander of a packet ? if so, these gentlemen are too 
grasping; they are already, I have understood, driving a thriving trade, and 
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some of the poor little ** Tenny's^' have been overweighted. The Admiralty 
order is therefore wise and provident, and I hope sincerely they will alter them 
so as to increase their accommodation for the passenger, and give le^s room /for 
the stowage of merchandise, limiting the quantity. The article that atti'acted my 
notice, in continuation, says, — ‘‘ The evil arises from the monopoly, or neaatly 
so, in the conveyance of specie, which is given, under the present arrangements, 
to our ships of war, which arrive at uncertain intervals, and seldom come direct 
to Englaiid, the commanders being anxious to obtain as large a freight as possi- 
ble. As the packets are now well armed and sufficient for protection, there 
seems to be no reason why the conveyance of specie should not he exclusively con-> 
Jided to them, except the commission which the captains of ships of war gain 
from it, which is a paltry cowA’idrra/iow, to oppose a great commercial advantage/' 
The commanders of the packets are not, I conclude, disposed to secure this wo- 
nopoly, or henejit by the paltry consideration! You, Mr. Editor, will see this 
man’s drift; let iis hope that the Admimlty may. 

k’ver yours, 

A . 


Voifnnanders of Packets and Freio^hts. 

Ma. Edj'I’oii, — 1 am a lieutenant of twenty years’ standing, who served ac- 
tively during the late war, and since the peace f have sought every means to 
obtain advancement in iny profession ; but having no better influence than my 
certificates from the officers under whose command I have had die honour to 
serve, my applications have boon unsuccessful. Since the packets have been 
placed under the Admiralty, I have asked for the command of one ; but here 
again my want of borough or ministerial influence proved fatal to my hojjos ; 
and it was signified to mo, that “ his Lord.ship regretted that he could not assist 
my views; tlio list of candidates being so extensive as to preclude his giving 
me any hopes.” Is it not a great injustice, dial die commands of packets are 
for life, when in every other branch of the naval service the period is limitiid to 
diree years ? During the last live years, the freight and passage money has 
amounted to from to £1200 per annum, and "this advantageous situation 
is confined to about thirty individuals, whilst thcic arc a thousand old officers 
who would gladly acceyit of cmj)loyment. Moreover, tlieir professional knowledge 
would be renewed and probably improved ; at the same time it would afford 
an extensive patronage to the Admiralty. 1 must also remark that the officer 
ill command of die Packet Establishment at Falmouth, is post-captain, which 
appointment he has held for seven years ; having a house* rent free, and very li- 
beral allowances for tabic, &c. 

I can only express my hopes that ray brother officers will raise their voice 
against this exclusive system, and endeavour to obtain, by respectful remon- 
strance, a just proportion of the* few good things which fall tc the lot of an 

O n LiriTTCNANT. 

London, 16th Feb. 1830. 


The Bengal Army. * 

Mr. Ejjttor, — A most atrocious article lately appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, respecting the Bengal army, and which I am induced to notice from 
it having been copied into other Journals. 1 have no hesitation in stating the 
article to be as false as it is flagitious. It first falsely ascribes the existing spirit 
of discontent to resistance, as it respects reductions in the strength of the army, 
alid, secondly, asserts that several battalions have resisted the order to reduce. 
Now there is wot a shadow of foundation in tliis, beyond a letter inserted in some 
of the daily papers, which mentions that a corps of irregular nnA vi pro- 
vincial corps, had refused to disband. With that sort of corps there is only 
U. S. JouRN. No. 15. March, 1830. 2 b 
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0ne or two European officers : their conditions of service, &c. are peculiar , and 
if any demur of the sort has occurred, it was doubtless owing to some want of 
proper explanation or consideration towards the native troops composing them, 
in regard to compensation for expense incurred for arms, appointments, &c. 
which the horsemen furnish for themseves, to pay their journeys home, perhaps 
when disbanded many hundred miles from their own country, or some such 
cause, having reference, at any rate, to acts of the natives ordered to be discharged, 
and not to the European officers. 

I am aware there are generally two ways or opinions as to the mode of treat- 
ing such assertions, — either with contempt, as beneath, notice, or rendering ex- 
planation as necessary to indicate those who, from want of more correct informa- 
tion, may very naturally be led to be influenced by them. At the present crisis, 
when attention to the East is particularly excited, I should really think it became 
the duty of the Court of Directors to notice the subject, as they can deny, or at 
least assert their ignorance of ’any foundation for such libellous imputations. 

1 am, &c. 

A Bengal Officer. 

We are in possession of various communications from officers of the In- 
dian army, principally relating to the great prevailing cause of discontent — the 
reductions, which are discussed in terms of much excitement and acrimony. 
This feeling must liave reached a very aggravated pitch, when, as we learn from 
these sources, so excellent a man as Lord William Bentinck has become exces- 
sively and universally unpopular. Having, however, reason to believe that ef- 
fectual steps have been taken by the Honourable Court of Directors, to allay the 
existing ferment amongst their officers, we abstain from giving publicity to an- 
gry complaints, the cause of which, is, we trust, about to be removed. 


American Ships of War, 

Mr. Editor, — At page 217 of your Fourteenth Number, I observe an extract 
from that admirable brochure, the Bulletin des Sciences Militaire, relative to 
the American Navy. It appears to me that this extract may tend to mislead 
many of your readers as to tne dimensions and actual force of the ships compo- 
sing that navy : I therefore subjoin a memorandum of three classes of vessel 
which I examined on the slips at the naval establishments undermentioned, 
when I visited the United States in the autumn of 1827, 

Building at Portsmouth (Massachusetts), one “ 74-gun ship.^’ 

Length of false keel 184 feet 2 inches, round stern, flush deck fore and aft, 
mounts three complete tiers of batteries, each tier presenting 17 ports aside, 
without including the two bridle and four stern ports. This vessel is thus 
pierced in all for 120 guns, and is intended to carry (as stated by a sub-officer 
in attendance at the yard) 42-pounders on her lower, 32-pounder8 on her main, 
and 24-potmder carronades on her flush deck. 

Building at Ditto, one 44-gun frigate.’" 

Round stern, flush deck fore and aft, mounts two complete tiers of batteries, 
each tier presenting 16 ports aside, without including the two bridle and two 
stern ports. This vessel is thus pierced in all for 72 guns. 

Building at Philadelphia, one “ Line-of-battle ship.” 

I did not observe the mark on her felse keel, but was informed by one of the 
workmen that it was very nearly. 200 feet, round stern (less rounded than the 
former models), mounts 4bur complete tiers of batteries, each tier presenting 18 
ports a side, without including the two bridle and four stem ports. This vessel 
^ ffius pierced in all for 168 guns. 

Having the honour to belong to the sister profession, I trust your naval rea- 
ders will excuse my not using more appropriate nautical terms : — the above facta 
oome within tlie scope of any landsman's observation. Although these vessels 
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are stated as “ building,” they are ready for launching at almost any moment, 
and are only kept under the building houses, in consequence of the act of Con- 
gress, which at present prevents any more vessels of the two larger classes being 
laid down on the slips. Those building at Boston, New York, and Washins^on, 
do not differ materially from the above-mentioned ships at Portsmouth. I did 
not visit the naval yard at Norfolk. 

Tt may not be generally known that the steam-frigate, Fulton, was blown up 
by accident, at New York, a few months ago. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Albany, 8th Feb. 1830. M. M. 


Case of the Half-pa^ hy Reduction. 

Mb . ICniTOR, — Your valuable publication, to which I have from the commence- 
ment been a subscriber, being so liberally open to suggestions from members of 
either profession, I make no apology for troubling you with the present, trusting 
you may deem its contents not altogether unworthy your notice, on the situation 
of half-pay officers placed thus, not ‘at their own solicitationy but by reduction. 
Doubtless there are very many officers of this description who, like myself, 
entered the army during the late war, with the view of making it their profes- 
sion ; and who, thus reduced, yet in the prime of life, and without interest or 
funds to enable their return by purchase to the service, are doomed not only to 
forego the bent of their inclinations, but to rest satisfied that there is scarcely the 
remotest chance of their ever being again employed. Under circumstances such 
as these, although individually we should all be grateful for the remuneration 
we receive for past services in the shape of half-pay, yet for one I cannot but 
feel somewhat annoyed, that whilst 1 am tlius placed on the shelf and forgotten, 
1 have the mortification of seeing officers, who were considerably my juniors in 
rank, and others who at the period my services were dispensed with must have 
been children, rapidly progressing to the attainment of the highest ranks ; and I 
would candidly submit whether, as an amelioration to the feelings of such offi- 
cers, it would be too much to expect, that after they shall thus have been subject 
to their friendles.s lot a certain number of years, they might not presume to hope 
for a brevet ste}), without however benefitting by the increased half-pay of a 
higher rank. Such concession, Mr. Editor, would entail no additional expense 
to the Government, and would be justly estimated by a meritorious class of 
individuals, both in the Navy and Army, who, but for the reduction of a part of 
His Majesty’s forces, and 7iot the result of their own inclmaiions , have 

anticipated that promotion as a right, which now, alas I without such a boon, they 
can never hope to attain. It should, perhaps, be the task of those individuals 
of, longer standing, or who may have seen greater service than myself, to make 
this appeal ; but time rolls onward, Mr. Editor, and I must confess, that witJi 
tlie advance of years, I should feel proud in the anticipation of such distinction; 
it would render to the mind a satisfaction, that for the trifling aid, 1 may, per- 
haps, have thrown in the scale of my country’s glory, I might yet look forward 
to some little consideration, if not for services rendered, at least as a reward for 
hopes and expectations blighted. 

A Waterloo Lilutekaut, 

London, 19th Feb. 1830. • Placed on Half-Pay in 1817. 

We perfectly agree with our Correspondent, and earnestly recommend 
the grievance he so faithfully describes to the notice and consideration of 
Authority. — E d, 
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' Colonel Denham, 

Mr, E®itor,— A cci<ienit lias only recently placed in my way the Number of 
your excellent Journal, containing a “ Memoir of the late Lieut.-Colouel Den- 
ham.^'* As a friend to some of those who formed the mission into tlie interior 
of Africa, and in justice to tlie memory of such daring and enterprizing indivi- 
duals, it is proper to remove an impression, which must, no doubt, exist, by the 
statement alluded to. The writer of the “ Memoir^' has no authority for the asser- 
tion, that Major Denham “ was selected by the Ilritish Government to be the 
leader of an expedition fitting out to penetrate into Africa, '' and it is notorious 
that such was md the fact. Major Denham, in the introductory cliapter to his 
relation of the journey, says, ‘‘ Previous to any knowledge 1 had received of the 
intentions of IJ is Majesty’s Government to follow up tlie mission of Mr. Ritchie 
and Capt. Lyon, I had volu^itecred my services to Lord Bathurst to proceed to 
Timbuctoo, by nearly the same route which Major Laing is now pursuing. I 
learned, in reply, than an expedition had been planned, and that Dr.Oudney and 
Lieut. Clapperton, both of the Navy, were appointed ; and with these gentle- 
men, by the kindness of Lord Bathurst, 1 was, at my request, associated.*^ The 
leader of the mission was Dr. Walter Oudney, in which character he was ac- 
knowledged at Tripoli, and continued as such until his death, at Murmur, in 
the interior. The ^‘Memoir’* says, ‘‘ It was on the 18th November, 1822, that 
he (Major Denham) and \\\% parly arrived at Tripoli ; these brave followers con- 
sisted of Capt. Clapperton and I)r. Oudney, with a humble auxiliary, William 
Hillman, a shi])wriglit.^' In tlie account published by Colonel Denham, it 
appears, *^his party^^ consisted of “William Hillman*^ only ! and that on his (the 
Major) arriving at Tripoli, \\q found Dr.Oudney and Lieut. Clapperton wailing 
for him. Ensign Toole, of the 80th regiment, who “ was afterwards added to 
Major Denham^S party, did nol leave Tripoli till the 6th of September in lh(‘ 
following year, and reached Kouka the 22d of December, having travelled from 
Tripoli across the Desert in three months and fouileen days, where he expected 
to find Dr. Oudney and Lieut. Clapperton, both of whom had only left that place 
eight days previously for Kano. 

With regard to the character of Lieut.-Col. Denham, I know nothing what- 
ever, and only wish to remove the impression of his having bec'ii the leadtyr of 
the expedition ; a character he does not as.sumc in his book of Travels, &c. &c. 
and which should, therefore, not be assigned liirn, when it belongs to Dr. Oudney 
exclusively. 

In the “ Records of Capt. Clapperton's last expedition to Africa, by Richard 
Lander," just published, is given the character of the “ fine fellow of a black, 
a native of the island of St. \'incent, whose real name was Adolphus Sympkins," 
but whose appropriate appellation was “ Columbus," as stated in the “ Memoir" 
before referred to. It is at page 43, vol. i. and says, “ he was a man of strong 
and easily excited passions, and was besides malicious and revengeful." J.aii- 
der goes on to say, “ A day or two previously to our leaving the ship, (the 
Brazen frigate,) I had by some means or other unintentionally offended Co- 
lumbus ; the next time he saw me, he exclaimed, grinning horribly, in a tone 
and gesture which could not be mistaken, and whicli I shall not easily forget, 
‘ I shall one day have the pleasure of seeing you parching with thirst on the 
back of a camel, and rather than give you one drop *of water, by — - you 
shall perish there ; that shall be my revenge " 

Ibis “ fine fellow of a hlach,^ who, by the by, was a mulatto, landed at Why- 
dah, and overtook Dr. Dickson at Abomey, was attacked with fever on the road 
tb Shar, and died before reaching that place. 

3(Hh Jan* 1830. Q. 
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' Naval Unifirrm. 

IVl tt. Editor, — As it is said to be the intention of the Admiralty to make 
some farther improvements in the Navy, I sincerely hope, in common with a 
loTi^e majority of my brother officers, that it is true, as reported, that one of these, 
will be the small but most acceptable alteration in our uniform, of substituting 
a BLUE collar and cuff for tlie white one now worn ; for no one who has ever 
experienced the inconvenience of white in our naval umfoim, can doubt the ne- 
cessity for this partial change. Notwithstanding the great amendment made in our 
dress by Ilis Uoyal Iliglmess the late High Admiral, an officer is still almost obliged 
to carry a ball of pipe- clay in his pocket, if he would desire to appear clean, 
after performing any duties where he has had to wear his uniform-coat in wet 
weather, or when blowing fresh, particularly in boats. If, in addition to this 
alteration, the admirals and captains were, as believed by many, to have em- 
broideiy on the cuffs and collars, particularly of the oak and laurel,— an orna^ 
ment as tasteful as appropriate, — instead of lace, it would be infinitely more 
handsome, and would cause greater respect to be shown to them in foreign 
countries, where this is the principal mark of distinction. 

It has often occurred to me as extraordinary, that the cockades worn by our 
army and navy should be black ; and the more so, as the officers in the Russian 
and American services wear the same ; farther, that the livery servants in our 
own and other countries, also, arc permitted to' bear this badge. Surely, then, 
some change is requisite, and I would humbly suggest, that the cockades should 
be made* of silk, and lo resemble our national banners, cither that of the Union or 
of St, Ocorgr, 

Those alterations would, at this moment, prove of essential benefit to hun- 
dreds of distressed workmen, who are out of employ, and this consideration 
alone will, I confulently trust, even if such improvements are not already in 
contemplation, cause my suggestions to meet with due regajpd in the quarter 
where the order for those changes aVono can he made. 

T have the honour to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

A Companion of tub Batu. 

London, 6th lYb. 1 8.30. 


Savhtgs Banks. 

Mu. Editor, — Seeing in the January Number of your Journal a letter from a 
correspondent signed “ Justicia,’^ complaining of the exclusion of officers of the 
Navy and Army from tlie benefits arising from the establishment of Saviours 
Banks, on account of the new regulations. I beg leave to sUite, there is nothing 
ill the last Act of rarliament to prevent officers of both services from partici- 
pating in the advantages of such institutions ; but the managers of the respective 
Savings Banks, are empowered to make any rules for the ’establishment that 
are not contrary to the spirit of the purposes for which these institutions were 
established, viz. the inducement to persons of small income to deposit the sur- 
plus in a place of security. 

The managers of some Savings Banks, mistaking rank or situation for 
“ means,^^ may have made rules excluding (from their profession entitling them 
to the rank of gentlemen,) oflicers of the Navy and Array fiTim the advantages of 
the institution, but such rules are by no meaqs general ; the London and several 
country Savings Banks only requiring the applying party to give their name, 
and profession or business, the only restriction being confined to the amount 
allowed to be dejiosited, wliich in all cases is SO/, within the year, commencing 
from the 20th of November in each year, (the date of the commencement of 
the new Act,) the total amount allowed to be deposited being restricted to 1 50/. 
and interest to cease after the deposits (from the accumulation of interest,) 
amount to 200/. 
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Now, Sir, as the exertions of the Directors of the different Savings Banks 
must be purely 'disinterested, and intended only to forward the purposes for 
which these institutions were established, (they not being allowed by law to 
derive any benefit from them,) I make no doubt, upon application to the Mana- 
gers of any Savings Bank, who are competent to make any alteration in Ifaeir 
rules or regulations, that the complained-of exclusion and restrictkui wmM be 
removed at their next meeting. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

London, 23d Jan. 1830. L. B. 


Prelminary Naval Education. 

Mr. Editor, — In a paper on preliminary naval education in the January Num- 
ber, at page 61, it is stated that, in enumerating the acquirements at (he Col- 
lege, we have omitted to mention dancing.’^ The omission happens to be per- 
fectly just, as this important office has not been continued since the death oi the 
late dancing-master, Mr. Boismaison, which took place in the summer of 1827. 

I cannot agree with the strong condemnation contained in the article referred 
to, of a music-master being attached to that establishment, to foster and “ encou- 
rage that cockpit’s curse, the incipient flute-player." An ancient authority tells 
us ^Uhere is a time for all things," and it should be borne in mind, that each one 
has his own pursuit as a relaxation from the toils of the deck. We are not al- 
ways to have our sextants in hand, nor to be ever poring over the tedious opera- 
tion of clearing a lunar distance. In the intervals between the various duties of 
the ship, surely a little leisure may be as rationally devoted to the flute, as to 
cards, chess, fishing or the like. It cannot be denied that there are worthier 
means of improving time, but then the inclination is to be consulted, and, more 
so, as the reflations of the first-lieutenant sometimes much interfere with amuse- 
ments on shore? By the way, I find no mention of a dancing-master in a 
paper on the College in one of your former Numbers. 

Whilst on the subject of preliminary naval education, allow me to say, that 
the Blue-coat School or Christ’s Hospital, and the Upper School at Greenwich, 
have sent forth a due share of talent intcj our service, and are each anxiously 
sought after by parents who intend their sons for the naval profession. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Veritas. 


Defence of India. 

Mr. Editor, — ^The purport of the letter in your last, relative to the future 
defence of India, will meet, I incline to think, the fullest concurrence from 
every one who may have given any attention to the subject. The banks of the 
Indus are, indeed, as your intelligent correspondent states, the true line on 
which the British empire in the East is to be maintained or subdued. But in 
remarking that ive must plant our spear where Alexander erected his altars f 
he has been inaccurate. It was 300 miles eastward of the Indus, at which the 
Macedonian hero, compelled by the mutinous lamentations and discouragement 
of his veterans, halted and raised these pious oflPerings to the gods ; and it is 
nearly the same spot, the left bank of the Hyphasis, on which a part of our 
frontier already rests, and on which, tlierefore, the British spear is already 
planted. Beyond this point, I cordially agree, it should undoubtedly be carried 
to the great river, which gives its name to the peninsula. 

Asiaticus. 
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The pressure of Parliamentary and other engrossing duties on the 
time of some of the distinguished individuals, from whose influence the 
United Service Museum is expected to derive important assistance, has 
alone retarded the announcement of a General Meeting. This, how- 
ever, will be done the moment that proceeding has been flxed upon. 
Meantime, contributions and subscriptions continue to be received by 
the Secretary. Amongst a great variety of communications whicn 
have reached us respecting this Institution, we select the follo^ving as 
a fair proof of the feeling which is abroad on the subject. 

To the Editor of the United Service Journal. 

Df.ar Editor, — Notwithstanding the too generally received opinion in the 
literary world, that an unsolicited contribution must be weak or so, I cannot 
resist the temptation, and, being an admirer of your interesting periodical, here- 
with commence a yarn^ an Olla Podrida as it werfe, which I much fear you will 
find, what tlie critics in the Methodist^s Magazine are apt to call, more excursive 
than textual, “ a spinning out of the thread of my verbosity finer than the staple 
of my argument be that as it may, should I find favour in your sight, 1 shall 
from time to time send you a few of my views and opinions on professional 
matters. 

T was much delighted with the spirited leader to your eighth Number, on the 
subject of a United Service Museum, and now that the thing is regularly set 
about, nothing becomes the well-affected better, than in the first place to con- 
tribute their mite for the erection and support; in the second, to ^ve their ex- 
perience and active co-operation towards the completion of so desirable an 
object, and thereby convince the world, that while the rest of mankind are 
under way and working to windward, in a spring-tide of scientific research, 
onr professions have not been left hull down, or at anchor, as a mark to show 
them how far they have got in advance. The arms of the two professions are 
long, Mr. Editor ; they extend to the uttermost parts of the earth, and when 
properly directed, will succeed in raising a collection equal to any thing of the 
kind on its surface. In the department of natural history, what treasure might 
be amassed by our ships on foreign service, were the officers only to provide 
themselves with a few books and instruments, and set to work, zealously deter- 
mined to bring home every object of interest that presented itself to their inves- 
tigation. The skins of birds and other animals can be preserved by a very 
simple process, and set apart, ready to be classed and arranged on their arrival 
in London. In the preparation of all kinds of skeletons, much assistance may 
be had, more especially in tropical climates, by leaving the subject in the 
neighbourhood of an ant-hill : the little republicans will clean the bones in the 
most neat and elegant manner possible. Minerals, petrifactions, and every 
variety of the most beautiful shells and insects, are to be found on our foreign 
stations. In a naval point of view, specimens of every diversity of wood that 
clothes our planet would be curious and interesting ; and a perfect collection of 
skulls of the various tribes of man, who have been sent into this breathing world, 
would in itself form an excellent Museum. ^ When we take into account the con- 
tributions of our brethren of the arniy, we may look forward to the time when the • 
arrival of every man-of-war will be hailed as a new accession to the wealth of 
our establishment. I am inclined, in the formation of a Museum, to go a little 
farther than to view it merely in itself. The qualities of mind necessarily evolved 
and fostered in the collection of materials, are, I humbly conceive, greatly to 
benefit the younger branches of the service. Habits of manly thought and pa- 
tient investigation will be formed, producing mental enjoyment, without which 
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mankind generally d,erive their chief happiness from sensual indulgence : when 
disengaged from professional duties, here are pursuits equally innocent and in- 
structive ; and when on shore in foreign parts, a taste for scientific research may 
keep them from engaging in matters of a more equivocal nature, tending little 
to increase their own respectability, or that of the service. Tliere is no adage 
more villanously misapplied than the celebrated one, as touching the danger of 
‘‘ a little learning;’^ it is the stumbling-block thrown in the path of youtliful en- 
thusiasm, by heavy, half-educated individuals, who,' God knows ! arc very far 
from being dangerous in consequence of any little learning they may chance to 
possess. “ Knowledge is power, and the energetic s])irit that has once tasted, 
will not rest satisfied till it has drunk freely at the fountain. In proof of this, 
what an alteration lias taken place in our own profession, since the peace open- 
ed to us the gates of general information, by enabling us to mingle with our 
fellow-men. Let us for a moment look back to the days that are gone to join 
the jiast eternity, say some tA?enty-five years ago, when the dynasty of sea-mon- 
sters had passed, and that of the rough-knots held imperial sway in the service ; 
the table-talk of a ward-room or gun-room mess in those days was in itself a 
beautiful illustration of how few ideas are necessary to human enjoyment. The 
three strands (if I may so phrase them) of an after-dinner conversation, inva- 
riably consisted of f *** * * ^ ^, and prize-money, and promotions, twisted and 
laid up in every possible variety of form, to be unlaid and retwisted next day, 
and for years : an occasional worming was hove in by the surgeon, the jnirser, 
or the marine officer. Tlie surgeon, having taken advantage' of his situation in 
early life, had usually picked up about as much classical lore as one might put 
on a knife's point and choke a daw withal, and accordingly wais qualified to lay 
down the law on all matters of ta.stc and science. The purser was the politician 
of the mess, being a freeman of one of the forty-four Cornish boroughs : he 
would sit by the fire, and presume to know what was doing in the capital ; he, 
moreover, united in his own proper person, the Jacob and the Ricardo of the 
community; his count* tion with flour and oatmeal enabling him to harangue 
on the corn-laws, and with short-allowance money, to take profound views of 
the bullion question. The marine officer having once oi- twice been sent into 
the interior on recruiting scivice, he there discovered how men on shore rode 
races and shot hares, and conse<iuenlly claimed to play Sir Oracle on all sport- 
ing questions. The I’arson (wlien we had one), like all unbeneficed divines, 
was the very Diogenes of his flock, smiling in bitterness of spirit. As for the 
luffs and old soundings, they usually contented themselves with ringing the 
changes on one or other of the tliree strands of the afore-mentioned edifying 
rope of conversation. 

Tn addition to tlie various scientific subjects recommended to tlie study and 
attention of the naval pari of the service, by the enliglitened author of the article 
already alluded to, J beg leave to mention one, important in itself, and most 
fascinating in acquirement — the anatomy of the human bodyl Along with a 
knowledge of comparative anatomy, in the collection, preparation, and arrange- 
ment of materials for a Museum, no branch of science can possibly be more 
useful ; and I will venture to say, that no species of information (not strictly 
professional) is more worthy the attention of naval officers in general ; for the 
truth of this assertion, 1 appeal to any officer who was conversant with boat 
service during the wars, when matters were not un frequently brought to the ar- 
bitration of the cutlass, (occasioning immediate and great loss of blood,) to say 
how often he has seen valuable lives lost to their country for want of a very 
» limited knowledge of anatomy in those present. 1 speak from experience : 
anatomy is a much more fascinating and delightful study than even chemistry, 
^id ten timp more useful in our profession. Before concluding, I may ob- 
serve, that there are numerous phenomena connected with winds, clouds, cur- 
rents, tlie temperature of the sea on the approach to land, shoals, &c. tlie investi- 
gfftion of which might excite much curious and valuable speculation, drive 
away the irksome drowsiness of spirit incident to long voyages, and haply 
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making that recondite chronicle of events, which seems in dmnon to have been 
baptized the I>og, a very interesting production. I have before me a set of ex- 
periments, which I made some years ago, on the specific gravity of sea-water^ 
commencing on the line, and ending in 56® N. The water was drawn from 
under the surface, by means of an instrument made for the purpose ; and I 
found tjiat tlie quantity of salt, magnesia, and other earths, held in solution cm 
tlie line, differed not only materially from the quantity held at 56®, but tliat the 
difff 'Fence proceeded regularly from one degree to another. I shall send you 
tlie chemical results so far as 1 have gone, in hopes that some one may follow 
them out who has a better chance of an opportunity than is likely soon to fall to 
tlie lot of, Thine ever, * 

A North Coaster. 

Kdinburerh. Jan. 20. 1830. 
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THE EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 

War in Germans and Fiianct. in 1813-14. — The Marquis of Ixindonderry, 
ever in activity, has again taken the field as an Author. An eye-witness of the 
transactions of the stupendous campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in Germany and 
France, his Lordship has connected his original and unpublished letters, addressed 
to his brother the late Lord Londonderry, upon the subject, into the form of a Nar- 
rative equally interesting and unaffected, as well as replete with such information as 
his Lordship’s peculiar opportunities enabled him to acquire. We shall take an 
early opportunity of reviewing this long-expected performance, which we arc now 
happy to announce. 

Family Classical JnuRARY, Second Vol. — Although, if estimated by the 
standard of mind, the orations of Demosthenes may unquestionably claim prece- 
dence in a classical collection, yet it argued a well-founded coundeuce in the 
utility of his undertaking, on the part of the IMitor of the Classical Library, to com- 
mence his work rather with the lofty flights of the Rhetorician, than with tlie in- 
teresting details of the Historian, or the more elegimt fascinations of the Poet. In 
the present volume, the conclusion of Demosthenes is succeeded by the Catiline 
Conspiracy and .Tugurthine War of Sallust, which are given in the correct version of 
Dr. Rose, enriched hy valuable additions from the translation of Sir Henry 
Steuart. This volume contains beautifully executed busts of Demosthenes and 
Sallust; and the work, as far as it has gone, is not surpassed in use, cheapness, 
and elegance, by any similar publication of the day. 

Dll. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclop/edia — Domestic Economy.— This vo- 
lume is valuable in its way, and contains a mass of curious details on subjects of 
which the homespun practice is more familiar than the philosojihical rationale and 
elaborate processes into which they are here expanded. In “ Domestic Economy,” 
at least, it is not folly to be wise.” 

The Atiienaii), or Modern Grecians. — This little Poem, in the Beppo 
stanza, has merit ; and the notes are interesting and intelligent. The youthful 
author, Mr. Henry Brad field, we believe was one of those modern crusaders who, 
seduced by a very natural enthusiasm, proceeded, in the capacity of a Philhellenist, 
to assist the Greeks in their fitful conflict with the followers of the Crescent. How- 
ever Mr. Bradfield may have aped upon his self-imposed mission as far as regards 
his personal prospects, he has certainly given proofs of zeal and activity, which 
prove him qualified for a less ungrateful or unproductive office amongst the 
<< modern Grecians” than that of a Volunteer. 

Medical Inspection. — A Medical Inspection is now in progres^at all the^ 
depot .stations throughout England, for the purpose of ascertaining the actual 
efficiency of the men, and in order that such may be discharged, particularly thosj 
for limited service, who shall be reported, either from age or disability, unfit for 
active duty. The inspection north of I.«dndon, as far as Fort-Gcorge in Scotland, 
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has been intrusted to Staff Surgeon Henry Marshall, accompanied by Colonel 
M*Grigor ; that to the south of London, to Staff Surgeon Sir Andrew Halliday, M.D. 

CoMMANDEii P..P. King. — Letters from Valparaiso, dated the end of July, 
announce the arrival of the Adventure surveying vessel, Commander King, at that 
place. It seems the Adventure had left the Beagle, Commander Fitzroy, and the 
Adelaide Schooner, Lieut. Thomas Graves, tender to the former ship, at the en- 
trance to the Straits of Magellan early in April, for the purpose of completing 
some parts of the extended survey, on which all these ships have for some time 
been employed, and which, from the boisterous and stormy weather they had pre- 
viously met with, was not finished. The Adventure, when off Cape Horn, met 
with the Chanticleer, Commander Henry Foster, from which ship she parted the 
latter end of May, then examining the American coast upwards until her ar- 
rival at Valparaiso. The return of these ships to England is expected about 
August next. i. 

Commander Foster’s Scientific Voyage. — Letters from the Cape of Good 
Hope, dated early in December, state that the Chanticleer was nearly ready for 
sea, and that Commander Foster intended leaving Table Bay about the middle of 
that month for St. Helena. The pendulum had been swung, and a complete set 
of astronomical observations obtained at the Observatory. I'he heights of the 
mountains near Cape Town, by barometrical measurement, had been effected by 
Lieut. E. N. Kendal, who, in consequence of the illness of Commander Foster, 
had had the superintendence of many of the scientific experiments for which the 
voyage was undertaken. Commander Foster was much better, and expected to de- 
rive benefit from the trip to St, Helena. Their return to England was not expect- 
ed quite so early as had been conjectured. From St. Helena, after remaining 
there about two months, they would proceed to Ascension Island, remain there a 
similar period, thence to Fernand de Noronha, Maranham, Trinidad, Para, Porto 
Bello, Jamaica, Cuba, Bermuda, the Western Islands, and thence to linglaiid, 
which it is supposed the Chanticleer will reach in about twelve months. 

His Majesty's Ship Pelorus. — The report of the total loss of the Pelorus 
Sloop of War, Commander Quin, is untrue ; but it appears by letters from Minorca 
that she had been aground. Great hope.s were entertained that she would be able 
to reach Malta, for which purpose every exertion had been made. The Isis, of 50 
guns, Capt. Sir Thomas Staines, was at Port Mahon for the purpose of accompany- 
ing the Pelorus. 

Uniform of the Royal Marines. — The officers of the Royal Marines are 
Ordered to comply with the regulations lately issued from the Horse Guards, rela- 
tive to the dress and undress of the army, and the military cloaks are in future to 
be made of blue cloth only, with the uniform button and plain clasp. 

Waterloo. — ^The Allied army in front of the village of Waterloo, (June 18, 
1815) consisted of 81 battalions, 28 regiments of cavalry, and 108 pieces of artil- 
lery. Of these, 25 battalions, 15 regiments of cavalry, and 72 guns, were British ; 
8 battalions, 4 regiments of cavalry, and 18 pieces of artillery, belonging to the 
German Legion ; 9 battalions, and 1 regiment of cavalry, with 12 guns, were 
Hanoverian; 9 battalions, 1 regiment of cavalry, and 12 pieces of ordnance, 
Brunswick; 22 battalions, 7 regiments of cavalry, and 24 guns, Dutch and 
Belgic ; and three battalions of Nassau troops : making a total of 50,500 infantry, 
and 10,260 cavalry. A division of 4 British and 9 Hanoverian battalions, with 
18 guns, were, with a corps under Prince Frederick of Orange, in front of Ilalki. 
The French force present at Waterloo may be calculated at 65,000 infantry, and 

1 7.000 cavalry, with 250 pieces of artillery. Napoleon crossed the Sambne with 

136.000 men, but from these are to be deducted Grouchy's corps of 36,000 men, 
exclusive of casualties. The Prussian force may be estimated at 35,000, but of 

^ these only a portion were engaged. The British had part of their pontoon train at 
Malines, and the remainder at Boom, where a bridge of boats, or rather barges, 
had been constructed, to facilitate the communication between Brussels and 
Antwerp. Tliere is no foundation in tlie French statement of the position of 
Waterloo being intrenched ; there were no sappers on the field, and only tlie offi- 
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em of engineers attached to head-quarters. According to Du Pin, 18,000 pea- 
sants and 2000 horses were employed at this time in placing the fortresses on the 
Belgic frontier in a state of defence, under the superintendence of English engi- 
neers. These fortresses were garrisoned by some weak British battalions, some 
raw Hanoverian levies, and Netherland troops, with detachments of British and 
Hanoverian artillery. These fortresses had been falling into decay since the year 
1795, and many of them were untenable. 

A IIeturn of the Deaths or the Army in the Leeward Islands, from 
THE 1st of March, 1796, to the end of the Year 1799. 


Brig.- 

Gc‘ns. 

Lieut.- 

Cola. 

Majors. 

Cap. 

tains. 

Lieute- 

uauts. 

Ensigns. 

Adju- 

tants. 

Quarter- 

Atasters. 

Sur- 

geons. 

Assistant 

Sur- 

geons. 

Non- 

Cominis- 

sloucd 

Officers 

and 

Privates. 

2 

10 

12 

T2 

100 

60 

11 

0 

14 

10 

14,327 


Remarks. — ^About 187 men belonging to drafted regiments, who were left in 
different general hospitals in July, died in the subsequent months of 1796, and are 
not included in the above return. The mortality in the above year was most pre- 
valent in St. liucia and Grenada. The 31st regiment landed at St. Lticia 775 
strong in May, by the latter end of October, it had only 16 fit for duty, and by 
March, 1797, had scarcely an officer or man left. The 44th, 48th, and 55th, and 
York Fusileers, all strong regiments in May, lost by far the greatest part of their 
officers and men in the same period. The 27th regiment lost at Grenada, from 
June 1796 to Feb. 1797, 20 officers and 516 men; the 57th lost at Grenada, in 
the same period, 13 officers and 605 men. 

Powder Mills and Establishment at Kasan. — The powder manufactory 
at Kasan, one of the most important in Russia, was established in 1788, three 
versts and a half from Kasan, on the lofty shores of the Kasanka. It has a room 
for mixing tlie materials, 37 mills with cylinders, grinders of cast-iron, 4 granu- 
lating machines, 4 stove-houses,^’ 2 rooms for glazing and separating the powder 
into different qualities according to the size of the grain, 2 rooms for weighing and 
barreling it, 4 stone magazines, of which 2 are above and 2 under ground, also 
one wooden magazine for preserving it; 3 officers’ residences, 25 barracks, 10 gra- 
naries, with 200 houses, one Russian chapel and one Tatar Medched for the de- 
votions of the workmen, and stabling for 270 horses. The iron cylinders of the 
mills have the form of common millstones; each cylinder weighs 200 poods 
(7200 lbs.) ; two of these cylinders have a circular motion round an axis. The 
beds in which these run are of cast-iron set in stone, of the ordinaBy height of a table, 
with broad wooden ledges sloping down to the centre. The machine is moved 
by two horses, yoked to the extremities of a horizontal beam, and walking in a 
circular path strewed with dung. These horses are driven by two workmen, who’ 
walk before them, and at the same time stir the mass of powder, collect and heap 
it up as it is flattened and spreads towards the edge. For this purpose one of 
them has a great wooden knife, and the other a hair broom. Both are covered 
from head to foot with a thick leathern coat, in which opposite the eyes are made 
two apertures, closed with flat glasses like spectacles, and opposite the mouth a 
slit covered with a band of leather, with an inclination du haut en bos, like the 
vizor of an helmet. It is thought, that if this sort of dress do not entirely de- 
fend the bodies of the workmen against accidents from explosion, at least it pre- 
vents their being materially injured. Besides, it has been endeavoured to diminish 
the effect of explosions, by the square shape given to the mills, the tops of which 
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are covered with moveable planks, that will be affected equally bv an explosion. 
For workiijg, 60 pounds of powder, a composition consisting of 40 pounds of 
saltpetre, 9 pounds of charcoal, and 6 pounds of sulphur, are placed under 
the cylinders. These substances having been first separately pulverized in 
similar mills, and then mixed, the composition is worked during five con* 
secutive hours, and slightly moistened with water. The temperature of the at- 
mosphere determines the quantity of water to be employed. The medium quan- 
tity is 12 pounds of water to 60 pounds of powder. After having been ground, 
the powder is granulated, or reduced to grains in the comman way; that is, 
a quantity of the liriiised mass is passed with a leaden machine into sieves, five of 
which are moved in different directions by manual labour. The powder falls into 
boxes placed below to receive it. The powder, when reduced to grains, is taken to 
“ the stove-house.” This room is heated by triangular wooden billets half a fa- 
thom long : here the powdpr is placeil in open tubs upon frames which cross 
each otlier from the bottom to the top of the hall : to keep up a uniform degree of 
heat suited for the powder; it is placed sometimes at the bottom, sometimes at the 
top of the dryiiig-rooin ; each time that its position is changed, the grains are 
stirred up. The great heat of this place obliges tin? w^orkmen to dispense with 
clothes altogether. After the drying, which is usually completijd in four or five 
days, the powder is ]mt into long canvass sacks, and shaken about by two men, in 
order to be glazed.* It is by this manipulation the dust is separated ; after 
that it is sifted, to receive its final polish; it is put into barrels, which 
hold 3 poods (108 lbs.), and rolled every fifteou days. When the establisliment 
is in proper activity, 700 men are employed ; the working is suspended during 
tlie night, and for five mouths of the year, on account of the great cold which 
freezes the water. Nevertheless, when imperative circumstances, require it, they 
work by the light of lanterns. Tlie establisliment can deliver 42,000 poods 
(1,512,000 lbs.) of powder per month. The cannon powder of Kasan gives from 65 
to 80 degrees, the musket powder 75 to 90, and sporting powder from 100 to 120 
degree.s of strength : the saltpetre and sulphur employed here come from Mois- 
chensky; but the charcoaj^ from the neighbourhood of Kasan; hired workmen, 
prepare and deliver it at the manufactory. The individuals forming this estalilish- 
nient are, 1 general, 1 lieutenant-colonel,’! major, 5 superintendants, 2 sub-lieute- 
nants, 2 master powder-makers, 200 soldiers, 500 workmen and horse-drivers ; in 
all 712 persons. 

A Tar's Reason. — ^Two jolly tars happened to be passing the A.dmiralty a short 
time after the appointment of the Duke of Clarence, an appointment which was 
hailed with the utmost joy throughout the navy : — “ Hollo r said one to the other, 
rolling his quid, and turning up his eyes in astonishment, “ why, here's been a 
devil of a lot of alterations, since I clapped eyes on the old place afore ! I wonder 
what 's the reason of the Duke taking away the two pUlara that used to stand liere 

Pillows echoed the otlier, “ Pillows I why he 's put them out o’ commission, 
just by way of showing that he 's no feather-bed tar ! that ’s all, ray bo’ I ” 


* From a paper by Mr. Napier on the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
it appears that this glazing is found to lessen the force of the powder from a fifth to a fourth, 
but it serves to preserve the powder from being injured by damp,— £n. 
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TO THE 

CinCULAll. 

War-Office, 30th Nov. 1829. 

SiTi, — I have the honour to accyiaint you, 
that it has been deemed expedient for the 
purpose of relieving regimental l*aymasters 
from the responsibility which attaches to 
them in receiving from the military chests, 
the total amount ol the monthly estimate at 
the commencement of the month, to adopt 
arrangements, by whicli the funds for the 
service of a corps on a foreign station, may 
be issued to the Paymaster in such propor- 
tions, and at such periods only as may be 
most convenient to defray the services of the 
corps at the peiiods laid down in his Majes- 
ty’s regulations. 

The instructions for the preparation of the 
estimates on foreign stations, and the mode 
of drawing money fiom the military chest, 
are herewith annexed, and will take effect 
from the 24th of the month next ensuing 
after the receipt of this communication. 

A copy of these instructions is also for- 
warded for the use of the I’aymaster of the 
regiment under your command, which you 
will be pleased to deliver to liiin. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

II. IIaiidinge. 

Officer Commanding 

llegimcnt of 

Instructions for the guidance of Command- 
ing Officers and l*ay masters in preparing 
regimental estimates on foreign stations, 
ami drawing money from the military 
chests, leferred to in the Secretary-at- 
War’s letter, dated 30t.h Nov. 1829. 

FoiiM No. 1. 

The monthly estimates of a corps on a fo- ' 
reign station, are to he prepared in triplicate, 
by the Paymaster, and arc to be examined 
and certified by the commanding officer of 
the regiment. 

One copy is to be laid by the commanding 
officer of the regiment before the officer com- 
manding on the station, in proper time be- 
fore the commencement of the month for 
which the estimate is drawn, agreealily to 
such directions as may be given in this re- 
spect by the officer commanding on the sta- 
tion *, and the officer commanding on the 
station, if satisfied of the propriety of the 
estimate, will grant a warrant, (according to 
the accompanying Form,) on the commissary 
for the amount. 

One copy of the estimate is to be trans- 
mitted by the Paymaster to the principal 


ARMY. 

commissariat officer on the station, in order 
that the latter may attach the warrant there- 
to, and annex the same to his accounts, as 
his authority for the payments to be made 
thereon to the Paymaster. 

One copy is to be retained by the Pay- 
master at head-quarters. 

An abstract of the estimate for the use of 
the agent, is to be forwarded to the Secie- 
tary-at-War, by the earliest proper opportu- 
nity after termination of each montlily pe- 
riod. * 

Form No. 2. 

The paymaster will from time to time draw 
upon the commissary in cliarge of the mili- 
tary chest, for such sums as he may want 
during the month, each draft (of which a 
form is herewith) being countersigned by 
the officer commanding tlie regiment, who 
will satisfy himself at the time that the 
money is wanted for immediate use, and 
take care that each payment on account of 
the estimate is duly inserted in the abstract 
of the estimate, which is to be transmitted at 
the tennination of the month to the Secre- 
tary-at-War, for the use of tlie agent. 

Form No. 3. 

Each draft with the receipt of the pay-mas- 
ter, will comfUtutc the commissary’s voucher 
(to be attached to the accounts of the latter) 
for each separate payment; but to enable 
the (^.ommissaiiat Department to reclaim at 
the War-office the amount of the several 
advances to the paymasters on account of 
their estimates, the commissary will prepare 
a general monthly slateiiient (accoraing to 
the inclosed form) of his issues to the pay- 
niastcis, and to which each paymaster, on the 
occasion of his receiving a ])ayraent, wdll affix 
his signature, as an acknowledgment to the 
War-l)flice of the advance made to him. 

This general monthly statement will, on 
its being transmitted througli the Board of 
Treasury to the War-office, be admitted in 
support of the claim for repayment of the 
ailvances made during the month to the 
several paymasters on the station. 

7’lie paymaster is to credit in the General 
state of the regimental pay list, the precise 
amount of the estimate authorised by the 
warrant, and he is to take care that this 
amount is drawn fiw within the month, so 
that the several payments made to him and 
inserted in the commissary’s general monthly 
statement, may invariably correspond in 
amount with the regimental credit. 

When supplementary estimates aro nects- 
sary, they are to be prepared in the manner 
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diiMSsf for monthly estimates, and submitted 
til' tht officer commanding on the station, 
who, if he approve of the estimate, will issue 
a supplementary warrant for the amount. 

Form No. 1. 

Warrant of the Officer Commanding for 
the issue from the military chest of the 
amount of Ihe monthly estimate of the 
regiment of 

from to 

No. station and date 

To Commissary General. 

You are hereby authorized and directed 
to pay to • 

in such proportions as money shall be re- 
quired during the month for the use of tlie 
regiment, the sim of 

being the amount of the monthly estimate of 
the regiment of 

from to 

Signature of the Officer 7 
Commanding on the Station y 
Form No. 2. 

Draft of the Regimental Paymaster, 

CpVNTl RSIGNET) BY THE OFFICER COM- 
MANDING THE Regiment.' 

Required the sum of 

army sterling, being on account of the au- 


thorized Monthly Estimate of the pay, &c, 
of from the 26th 

to the 24th 

£ Army Sterling. 

Amount of the 
Monthly Estimate 
for £ 


Already drawn. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Total already drawn £ 

Signature of the "I 
Paymaster J 

Date 

Approved 

Commanding Officer of the Regt. 


Rfcf.ipt of the Paymaster. 
Received of 
the above sum of 

Date 

Signature of the 1 
Paymaster / 


Form No. 3. 

To BE transmitted JO THE TbFASIJRY. 

Monthly Advances froi^tiie Miliiary Chest for Pay, &c. of Regiments. 
An Account of the Advanc* at upon the War- 
rants of the Officer Commanding during the Month, from the 25th to the 

24th 18 


Nos. of the 
Warrants. 

Pates of 
the 

Warrants. 

Names of the 
Paymasters to 
whom paid. 

Corps for the 
use of which 
the Money 
is to be 
applied. 

Amount. 

Army Rate. 

Wljen paid 
by the Com- 
missary. 

Signatures of the 
Paymasters in 
acknowledg- 
ment to the War- 
Office for the 
Receipt of 
Money. 


i 

r 

1 







£ 




Amounting to Army Sterling. 

Station and Date 
Signature of the Commissary 

that the services of the men of the regimen^ 
under your command, which have been ve- 


CIRCULAR. 

War-Office, Dec. 1829. 
gxit,«.-Advefting to the instructions for 
keeping the regimental records of soldiers’ 
services^ daited the 25th Nov, 1829, I have 
the honour to forward copies of the 

regimental register, and to acquaint you. 


rihed before the District Courts of Enquiry, 
and recorded agreeably to the memoranda 
from this Department, dated th<i 4th Feb. 
and 2d Oct. last, addressed to the command- 
ing officers of corps in Ireland, and to the 
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circular letter, dated 8th August last, ad-: 
dressed to the officers commanding corps in 
Great Britain, are to be transcnbed, under 
your inspection, into the regimental regis- 
ter, in the order in which the men shall be 
numbered, according to the directions on 
that head in the 24th article of the instruc- 
tions for keeping the regimental register. 
The soldier's place of birth, and the other 
required particulars, are to be inserted from 
the man's attestation, or from the present 
description book, if the attestation is not 
forthcoming. 

When the proper entries shall have been 
made in the regimental register, the verified 
records are to be numbered to correspond 
with the regimental number affixed to each 
soldier’s name, and are then to be handed 
over to the paymaster, who will file them^ in 
two volumes, distinct from the attestation 
book, continuing to record in them eveiy 
variation affecting the soldier’s service, and 
pay, in the manner directed in the 7th and 
13th articles of the instructions ; the verified 
records will thus become the documents in 
the paymaster’s possession, for registering 
the services of every soldier now in the regi- 
ment, in the same manner as the services of 
every soldier enlisted after the 24th March, 
1830, will be recorded by him in the third 
page of the revised form of attestation. 

This form of attestation will not come 
into use, until the 25th Marcli, 1830, after 
the Mutiny Act has been published ; the old 
form of attestation is to be used for every 
soldier who may be enlisted prior to that 
date. 

Every soldier enlisted since the verified 
records were completed, or who may enlist 
before the 25th March next, shall have his 
regimental number written on his attesta- 
tion, according to the 2d, 3d, and 4th arti- 
cles of the instructions. These attestations, 
in the old fonn, are to be kept by the pay- 
master, who will extract from them every 
particular relating to the recruit, and insert 
the extract in a record of the same form and 
size as the verified records, filing it in the 
same book, which will comprise the pay- 
master’s register of the services of every sol- 
dier in the regiment, enlisted prior to the 
26th March, 1830. The attestations m the 
new form of all soldiers enlisted a^ftcr the 
25th March, 1830, will be filed in the attes- 
tation book, as directed in the instructions, 
and for this purpose the volumes required 
will previously be sent to the paymaster. ^ 

The regimental registers of corps having 
their service companies abroad, will be com- 
pleted at the bead-quartow of the reserve 
companies, when thp services of the men 
abroad shall have been verified ; in the in- 
terval, the variations affecting the service 
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and pay of soldiers with the reserve compa- 
nies will continue to be inserted in the form 
of record now in use, and no soldier is to be 
numbered, until the services of every man 
in the regiment, at home and abroad, shall 
have been verified and balanced up to |hir 
31st Dec. 1828. 

The acting paymaster of the reserve com- 
panies will not be required to keep any re- 
cords, until the verifi^ records and attesta- 
tions shall have been hand^ over to him on 
the completion of the regimental register, 
except in the case of men enlisted after the 
24th March, 1830, whose attestations are to 
be kept by him conformably to the instruc- 
tions. • 

When the regimental register is complet- 
ed according to the instructions, report 
will be made to me ; and as the registor on 
any point requiring a reference, may be di- 
rected to be sent to the War-office by returo 
6f post, commanding officers will pay parti- 
cular attention to the 13th article of the in- 
structions requiring that the register should 
be periodically completed, in every particu- 
lar, once in each quarter. 

Regiments abroad having no reserve com- 
panies at home, will receive separate direc- 
tions. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your roost obedient humble servant, 
H. Hardinok. 

Officer commanding 
regiment of 


CIR(3ULAB. 

War-Office, Dec. 1829. 

Sir,— As it appears by the proceedings of 
the Court of Enquiry, which assembled in 
Ireland in the course of last year, for the in- 
vestigation of the records and contingent 
allowances of the 

regiment of that certain 

non-commissioned officers and soldiers, now 
effective, have received undue credit for ser- 
vice by errors and frauds inserted in the re- 
gimental description boqks and other docu- 
ments, by which discreditable means they 
have received additional pay, to which they 
were not entitled ; 1 have to signify to you 
His Majesty’s pleasure, that the sums over- 
issued be refunded, and credited to the 
public account in the regimental pay list, at 
the rate and according to the decision given 
on each individual case, in the accompany- 



I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 


n. Habdinoe. 

Officer commanding 
regiment of 
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NAVY ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1830. 


Navy Office, Dec. SI, ISip. 

I. An EflfUmat'e of the Charge of Wages and Victuals, for twenty-nine thousand men, including nine 
tbonsand Royal Marines, to serve in his Majesty's Fleet; for thirteen hinar months, commencing the 
tot day of iairaary, ISelO. 

For the wages of twenty-nine thonsand men, at two pounds twelve 

sfadltings a man, a month £980,200 0 0 

For the victuals of tlie said men, at one pound twelve shiRings a 

man, a month 603,200 o o 

£1,583,400 0 0 

II. Abstract of the Navy and Victualling Ordinary Estimates for the Year 1880. 


PART TUB FIRST. 


Contaiuittg the Salaries and Contingent Expenses of the Public Departments in London, and other 
Naval Establishments; of the Wages to Artificers and Labourers employed in his Majesty's Yards 
at Home and Abroad ; of the Charge for Timber and all other Materials for the Hnildirig, Repair, 
and Fitting of his Majest>*s Ships, &c. ; of the Charge for Pilotage, and other Contingencies ; and 
Of the Wages and Victuals to Officers, Shipkeepers, and Men, serving on board V»*sselB in Ordinary, 
distinguished under the following Heads ; — 

1. Public Departments £180,017 11 7 

•2. His Majesty's Yards at Home 137,460 10 8 

3. Wages to Arlificois and Labourers employed in hi.s Majesty's 

Yards at Home 458,720 0 0 

4. Charge for Timber and all other Materials foi the building, repair, 
and fitt'ng of his Majesty’s Ships, Ac. (alter abating 104,000/. 

received lor Old Stores in 1820) 680,000 0 0 

6. Charge for Pilotage, Salvage, Bounty for Slaves, maintenance of 

distressed Seamen, Exchequer Fees, and other Contingencies . 75,000 0 0 

6. His Majesty’s Yards Abroad 66,401 15 3 

7. Victualling Yards (after abating 8896/. received foi Old Stores in 

1829) 61,038 5 0 

8. Medical Establishments, Salaries, and Contingencies . . . 64,026 7 6 

9. Royal Naval College, and School ot Naval Archilectir.e . . 845 8 3 

10. Wages, Allowances, and Victuals of Ofhceis and Men belonging 

to Ships in Ordinary 105,834 0 4 

11. Hired Packets 27,870 0 0 

1,857,306 18 7 


PART THE SECOND. 


Containing the Half-Pay, Superannuations, and Pensions, granted 
Majesty's Navy, their Widows, and Relatives, Ac. 

1. Half-Pay to Flag Officers, Ac. 

2. Superannuations and Pensions to Officers, their Widows, Ac. 

3. Bounty to Chaplains 

4. Greenwich Hospital 


to Officers of his 

£854,000 0 0 
296,063 17 9 
1 ,500 0 0 
270,000 0 0 


PART THE THIRD. 


1,421,563 17 0 


Containing the SuperaEnuations and Pensions to Commissioners, Secretaries, Clciks, 

Ac. to the Officers, Artificers, Ac. of the Dock-yards ; and of Allowances in lieu of 

Half-Pay to Naval Officers forineily employed in the Naval Departments . 174,584 9 4 


Total £3,453,455 5 8 

Abstract. 

For Repairs and Improvements hi the Yards, Ac 09,000 

For Army Provisions ■ . . ' 210,000 

For Transports 250,000 

£550,000 

Abstract of the Navy Estimates for the Year 1830, 

t. Wages and Victuals ffir 29,000 men 1,583,<^ 0 0 

II. Ordinary Estimate (after abating 104,000/. for Navy, and 8896/. for Victaal- 

Hng, Old Stores, received in 1829) 3yl53,450 5 8 

III. Bxtra Eatknate , . 550,000 9 0 


£5^595^856 5 8 
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The Estlmatta for the year 1880 were brought 
forward by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the Houae of Commona, on the 19th of February. 
After mDinding the Houae that the Estimates of 
last year were leas than those of the previous one 
by seOfOOO/.* and tihme of tihe year 1828 less than 
those Of IfST by 800,000/., he proceeded to state 
that> the rednctitma for the current year would also 
be considerable, and upon the whole expenditure 
would exceed one million, under the following 
beads. 

Army, ordinary expenses, reduction, £218,000 


— extraordinary ditto, „ 160.000 

MiUtia « 64,000 

Commissariat „ 25,000 

Ordnance »»• 29,000 

Navy, &c 273,600 

Miscellaneous .... „ 276,000 

Treasury Department . . „ 50,000 


A discussion ensued, excited by some obser- 
vations from Mr. Hume, on the necessity of fur- 
ther redactions in our Military Establishments : 
after which, the House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, and Sir Henry Hardinge pro- 
ceeded to state the Army Estimates. He specified* 
neductions in the number of Staff-Officers and of 
Medical StaffiOfficera in the Military Establish- 
ments, on the retired full-pay, and on the half-pay. 
The Pension list, too, had been materially reduced, 
and was placed on a better footing. There had 
bees some reductions, also, in the number of 


men employed on home service, while the Colonial 
force was not, greater than it had been in 1792, 
though the proximity of Jamaica to St. Domingo, 
with its black population, might perhaps have war* 
ranted an augmentation. On the subject of the 
reductions which had been effected in the pension 
list, he took occasion [to pay an eloquent compli- 
ment to Mr. Francis Moore (brother to the late 
lamenteil Sir John Moore), who, though his fortune 
was extremly moderate, had voluntarily resigned 
600/. out of a pension of 1800/. per annum, which 
had been granted to [him in consideration of his 
brother’s services, bccaube his income was spent 
out of the country. In conclusion, he stated, that 
ffie saving on the present year would amount to 
213, 000/., which, he submitted was as large an 
amount of saving as the circumstances of tlie ser- 
vice would allow. An amendment was proposed 
by Colonel Davies, *' That the grant for troops 
should be made only to the 25th of May, 1830, in- 
stead of to the 25th December, 1830,'' which was 
negatived by 225 to 93. Another amendment, pro- 
posed by Mr. Hume, for a reduction of 5000 men, 
was negatived by 107 to 67. The original resohi- 
tion was then agreed to. 

On Monday, the 22d February, farther pro- 
gress was made in the Estimates, and after some 
opposition offered by Mr. Hume, Colonel Davies, 
and a few other members, they were all passed 
by large majorities. 
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ARRIVALS AND SAILINGS. 

January 19. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. 
Sparrow, Lieut. Moffat. 

90. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Ar 
row, Lieut. Thrackstone. 

Shbrrnrss. — Arrived H. M. C. Swan, Lieut. 
Goldie. 

91. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Snipe, 
Lieut. Purcell ; and H. M. C. Highflyer. 

Shbrrnrss. — Sailed H. M. S. Winchester, 
(62), Capt. F* W. Austen, C* B. ; and H. M. C. 
$waii, lieut. Goldie. 

29. Portsmouth.— Arrived H. M. C. Raven. 
PLYMOOTH^Arrived H. M. C. Leveret, Ltuut. 
Worth. 

Falmouth.— Arrived H. M. P. Marlborough, 
J, Bull, ftom Lisbon* left 10th January. 

98. Shbbrnbsb. — ^Arrived H. M. C. Surly, 
lieut. Dsherwood. 

Falmouth. — S ailed H. M. P. Stanmer, R. S. 
Sutton, for Lisbon; H.*M. P. Skylark, lieut. 
Fetersi for Rio Janeiro ; and H. M. P. Bramble, 
lieut. Haswell, havine returned from Lisbon, 
Mlldch piece die left onthe 17th. Arrived H. M. P. 
Liyraji lieut. St. John, from Bnenos Ayres. Left 
un the end Honte-Video on 18th December. 

FLYMOUTB^Sailcd'H. M. €• Lev^t, Lieut. 

Wotlli. 

WL FoMYiMOUTB* — Sailed the Diligence 

Sailed H. M. P. Lord Melville, 
Lieut fof lamaiea ; and H. M. C. Royal, 

lit, lieut iNadi* 

Coui>-*Areivid H. BC. 8 « Minorod, (90), Com. 
RaMMd; and H;. M. S 4 Orestes, (18), Com. 
J, Beyiiddi. 

SI. FaiTtMOutB.«-'ibxlved H. M. C« Crack- 

•it 


er, Lieut. Kocpel; and H. M. C. Starling, Lieut. 
Harrison. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Britomart, 
(to). Com. £. J, Johnson, and H. M. S. Royalist, 
iaeut. Nash. Arrived the Diligence Transport, and 
H. M. S. Onyx, Lieut Deccurdmux^flrom Malta. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Sphynx, Lieut. 
Passingham, for the West Indies. 

26. Portsmouth.— Arrived H. M. C. High- 
flyer.* Sailed H. M. C. Arrow, lieut. Thrackstone, 
and H. M. Steam Vessel, Echo, lieut. Bissett 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. S, Royalist, Lieut. 
Nash. 

27. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Win- 
Chester, (52), Capt. F. W. Austen, C. B. Sailed 
H. M. C. Cracker, Lieut. Roepcl, H. M« C. Ra- 
ven, and H. M. C. Sylvia, Lieut. Morgan. 

Shkbrnbss. — S ailed H. M. C. linnet, Lieut 
Gayton. 

Plymouth — Sailed H. M. S. Britomart, (10), 
Com. Johnson, H. M. C. Vigilant, Lieut. Loney, 
and Onyx Transport, lieut. Deceurdeeux. 

28 . Portsmouth. — Arrived the Supply 
Transport. 

29. Portsmouth— Sailed H. M. C. Spar- 
row, lieut Moffatt 

CoRK.~-SaUed H. M. S. Nimrod, (99), Com. 
S* Radford. 

Sbbbrnbss.— A rrived H. M. C. Hope, Ufut 
Newton. 

89. PoRTSMOU!3tB> — Airivcd the OnyxlVun- 
sport, Iie!tit Decewdeoux. 

Shbbrnbss.— S uited H, M. C. Hope, lieut 
Newton. 

Plymouth.— A rrived H. M. C. Spurrow, 
lieut Moltett 

February 1. Portsmouth.— A rrived^ H. M. C. 
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Arrow, lient. Thraekstono, H. M. Steam-Veasel, 
Echo, Lieut. Bluett, and H. M. C. Hifi^flyer. 

PtiYBiouTB* — Sailed H. M.C. Sparrow, Lieut. 
AlotTat, and H. M* Steam Veuel, Meteor, Lieut. 
Syniona. 

*. Plymouth. — Put back H. M. C. Sparrow, 
Lient. MoSiatt. Sailed H. M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loney. 

Cork. — Sailed H. M. C* Speedy, Lieut. 1. B. 
Cragg. 

3. Plymouth. — A rrived H. M. S» Paudora, 
(18), Com. Hon, J. F. Gordon, from the Eaat 
Indies. I^ft Trincomalee 3d Sept., Madras 22d 
Sept., and Ascension 15th Dec. 

4. Plymouth. — H. M. S. Paudora was taken 
into Hamoaze* 

*5. Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Spee<l>', 
Lieut. J. B. Cragg. Sailed H. M. C. Swallow, 
Lieut. J. Moffatt. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Princess Eli- 
eabeth, Lieut. £. Scott, from the Braxils. Left 
Rio on 3d December. Sailed H. M. Steam Ves> 
sel. Meteor, Lieut. W. H. Symons, with the Mails 
for Cadiz, Gibraltar, Corfu, and the East Indies. 
The latter to be lauded at Alexandria. 

6. Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. K. Vigilant, 
Lieut. Loney, for Lisbon, H. M. P. Swallow, 
Lieut. Baldock, for the Brazils, H. M. P. Plover, 
Lient. Downey, for Jamaica, and H. M. P. Ken> 
anl, Lieut. Dnnsfurd, fur Halifax. 

Cork. — Arrived H. M, S. Pearl, (20), Com. 
Blake, ami H. M. S. Nimrod, (20), Com. Kadfoid. 

7. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Sparrow, 
Lieut. Motfatt. Sailed H. M. C. Starling, Lieut. 
Harrison. 

Plymouth.— Arrived H. M. S. Britoinart, 
(10), Com. Jolmson. 

Falmouth. — Put back H. M. P. Plover, Lieut. 
Downey, and H, M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. Loney. 
Arrived H.TIf. P. Magnet, J. Porteous, from Lis- 
bon, left 24tb January. Arrived H. M. P. Noc- 
toij, J. Morphew, from the West Indies. Left St. 
Thomas' 12th Dec. and H. M. P. Osborne, Jaeut. 
la^slic, from Carthagena. Sailed 5th Deccftibcr, 
Jamaica 23rd, and Crooked Island 30th. 

8. Falmouth.— Sailed H. M. K. Vigilant, 
Lient. Loney, for Lisbon, and H. M. P« Plover, 
Lieut. Downey, for the West Indies. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. Bomb, Onyx, 
Lient. Boteler. 

0. Plymouth. — ^Arrived H. M, Bomb, Roy- 
alist, Lieut. Nash. 

Falmouth. — ^Arrived H. M. P. Sandwich, A. 
Schuyler, from Lisbon. Left 2lst January. 
H. M. P. Frolic, Lieut. Green, from Carthagena. 
Left 21 St December, Crooked Island 14lh January. 
H. M. P. Eclipse, Lieut. Griffin, from Brazil. 
lAift Pernambuco 21st November, Bahia 2ath 
November, and llio 20th December. 

10* Fa lmouth.— Arrived H. M. P* Sheldrake, 
Lieut. Edc, from (he Leeward Islands. Left St. 
'Ikonsas' on 0th January. 

tl, Shbrriisss.— A rrived H. M. S. Alligator, 
(28), Capt. C. P. Yorke. 

pLYMOUTH.-<»Saiied H. M, C. Speedy, Lieut. 
Cragg. Arrived^. H. Bf . P. Leveret, Lieut. Worth. 

12. Portsmouth*— Arrived H. M. C. Snipe, 
Li«ot.*Pnroell. Sailed the Amphitrite Transport, 
Lieut. Cooley. 

Shrerness.— Sailed H. M. S. Talavera (T4).. 

2 c 


Capt. H. Pigot.for the Downs. Sailed H., W* S. 
Childers (18), Com. R. Deaui. 

13. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. S.., Wlk** 
Chester (52), Capt. F. W. Aasten, C.B* wi^ 0* 
flag of Vice-Admiral E. G. Colpoys, for Woet, 
Indies. 

Shexrness. — Sailed H* M. C. Swtin, .tlepL 
Goldie. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H* M. P* Magnet, I.Poih 
teous, for Lisbon. 

14. Dow'ns. — Arrived H. M. S.Talavera (74), 
Capt. H. PigoL 

15. Portsmouth.— Arrived H. M. C. High- 
flyer, and H. M. C. Arrow, Lieut Thrackstone. 

Falmouth. — Arrived the Amity Ttransport, 
from Barbado(|p. 

Ifi. Portsmouth. — Arrived tbo lodustfy 
Transport, and H. M. Steam-Vessel Echo, Jjieut. 
Bissett. 

17. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C, Arrow, 
Ldeat. Thrackstone ; Sparrow, Lieut. Moffat } and 
Supply Transport. 

Downs. — Sailed H. M.^ S. RaiuilUes, for 
Sheerness. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the 2Pth of January, Vice-Admiral £. 6. 
Colpoys hoisted his flag on board H. M. 8. Win* 
Chester, (52) Capt. F. W. Austen, C.B. at Spit- 
head, and sailed on the i3th for Barbadoes, to 
relieve Yice Admlral Hon. C. E. Fleeming, in the 
command of the West India Station. 

His Majesty's Ship, Java, Capt. W. F. Carrol, 
C.li. (lately returned from the East Indies, with 
the flag of Rear-Admiral W. Hall Gage,) was paid 
off into ordinary at Portsmouth on the 28th Jan. 
It is gratifying to observe the great degree of cor- 
diality which was evinced among all dasses of the 
officers on this occasion. The pleasure of return- 
ing to England after a long absence, seemed to be 
alloyed only by the consequent separation. 

By private accounts from the Mediterranean, 
wc ascertain that the reported loss of His Midesty*# 
Ship Pelorus, was founded on her striking on a 
sunken rock while going into Mahon, A’om which 
she was got off, but not without having sostRioedl 
some injury. 

His Majesty's Sloop, Pandora, (18) Coni* Hmu 
J. P. Gordon, was paid off at Plymouth, oil the 
18th Feb. after a period of service in (he HuM 
Indies of nearly five yeafs. She was‘ Uikeit «r(tt 
in the latter part of 1825, by Com. W. 0. Jurvoine. 

His Majesty's Ship, Tiialia, pierced for 48 
was launclied at Chatham on the I2th of 9uit««lr|r. 

His Majesty's Cutter, Starling, has beeh fittoff 
as a Tender, to His MuJesty's Ship, G«afes, ,ui 
Portsmouth. , 

Some experiments are about to hn Huuk ..ati 
Woolwich, on firing Ships* guni by pereutolon.. 

A Mafchine to answer the purpose of e Fbrp»r 
ttial Log for measuring a ship's way thriooi^ ffie 
water, has been inveotod by a Miller of Canters 
bury. This U sUU a. deslderatom among seamen* 
Massey's Log being very liable to injury and 
raugement from constant use, and we hope lln 
present inveatlmi null he found to answer toe 
tended purpose* 

A new arrangement has been ordered , to be 
made in the officers' cabins of Une-uf-buttlu 4||p|| 
by which that of the junior lieutenant 4 in btohw 
2 ^ 
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to 1>« in the fore^eocKpIt. On the «tarboitrd tide 
are those of the junior lieutenant of Marines, the 
carpenter^ and gunner ; on tlie larboard, those of 
the junior lieutenant, the tecond-master, and 
boatfturain. The gnnner’a cabin, which was for- 
merly a mldithips, will in future be added to the 
•ail-^room. 

The naval establidiracnt at the Island of Ascen- 
sion it about to be increased. Tlie climate and 
situation of this island having been found liealthy, 
and highly favourable to vegetable production, it 
will aftovd a most desirable rendezvous for our 
men-of-war, where those supplies will be plenti- 
fully found which are so necessary to seamen. 
Considerable alterations and improvements in the 
harbour are consequently in meditation. 

The first adoption of steairi in the conveyance 
of the foreign post ollice mail has taken place. 
H. M, Steam-Vessel Meteor, Lient. W. H. Sy- 
mons, left Falmouth on the bth of Feb. for the 
Mediterranean. We look on this as an era in 
steam navigation, which bids fair to introduce its 
more general adoption for the purposes of govern- 
ment. 

The following naval olficers are at present at- 
tending lectures at llie Koyal Naval (College, 
Portsmouth Captains, W. Hendry, F. W. Fen- 
nel, Hon. W. Wellesley; Corn ina riders, J. Mac A. 
Low, H. D. Trotter, (J. B. Maxwi'll, S, Smyth, 
W. Pritchard, R. Smart, U. Meredith, R. 
Craigie, J, Hindmarsh ; Lieutenants, J. Sabben, J. 
M'Namara, J. Wright, A. <i.leid, J. Sibiy, J. A. W. 
Hill, B. Weslropp, A Miles, D, Mosbery, H. At- 
kinson, J. Rogers. 

ITie foilowitig Midshipmen passed their exami- 
nation as candidate.s for Lieutenants on the 8th of 
Feb.:— A. T. Goldie, W. Lilley, C. H. Hamilton, 
H. J. Robins, E. Stopford, J. A. A. Riddell, 
J. R. Milford, R. N, Hammond, Hon. T. R. 
Keppel, R. J. Turner, J. G. Harrison. 

His Majesty’s Ships Ceres, at Sheerness, and 
Cephalns at Plymouth, have been oondemnod and 
taken into dock for the purpose of being broken 
up. 

By accourvts from Rio Janeiro, dated in the 
latter part of Nov. his Majesty’s Ships Adventure 
and Beagfe were surveying the Island of Chiloe. 
The Tribune at Monte Video, shortly going to the 
Pacific. Cadmus in the River Plate. Warspitc, 
Seringapatam, and Liglitning, at Rio Janeiro. 
Alert and Thetis cruising. Sapphire at San Bias. 
Porte at Callao. Heron at Valparaiso, collecting 
freight to return liome. 

His Majesty’s Ship Talavera (T4), Capt. H. 
Pigot, has arrived in the Downs, to supply the 
place of the Ramillies, it being necessary to re- 
move the latter for repairs. The Ramillies took 
the place of the Severn about seven years ago. 
She is said to be in a very bad condition, and 
will In all probability be broken up. • 


PROMOTIONS. 


Bowyer, H. B. 
Burgen,S. . 
Hope, D. 
Morlcr, W. 


Baker, T. 


CAPTAINS. 


COHMAN1>£ns. 


Erskine, J. E. 

PitzgeraJd, C. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Blair, F. 

Chambers, W. W. 

Jenkin, G. 

Marsh, J. 

Strong, J. T. 

SUWCEONS. 

Folds, W. 

Verling, B. 

APPOINTMENTS. 


Colpoys, E. G. 

ADSflUA 1 . 

West Indies. 

Burgess, S. 

(Al’TAINS, 

Warspitc. 

Warren, S. 

Resident Agent, Deptford, 

COMMANUJillS. 

Baker, T. 

Warspitc. 

Copeland, R. 

Mastili. 

Erskine, J. E. 

Arachne. 

Fitzgerald, C. 

Alert. 

Frankland, E. A* 

Despatcli. 

Galloway, J. 

( Oul-Pension of Gicen 

Love, W. 

> wich Husinliil. 

l.TEUTLNANTS. 

Blackwood, F. P. 

Alligator. 

Blisset, C. C. 

Tulavei a. 

Blair, F. (flag) 

Warspitc. 

Chambers, W. W. 

Arachne. 

Cooling, W. J. 

Mastifi. 

Fxlwards, N. F. 

Meteoi . 

Goddard, H. W. 

Talavei a. 

Hibbs, R. J. 
Hookey, J. 

Out- Pen sion , G reoinviclt . 

Magmticimt. 

Jenkin, C. 

Barham. 

Kepiiel, Hon. H. 

Galatea. 

Louis, W . 

Giassiioppet. 

Maish, J. 

Wai spite. 

Monckton, Hon. A. W. Baihaui. 

Saumarez, D. 

Ariadne. 

Seppings, E, H. 

R<tng(^i , 

Shortiarid, W. 

Ranger. 

Strong, J. 1’. 

Eortt^ 

Young, H. B. 

Shannon. 

Rose, J. 

MASTER. 

Arrow. 

Gourlcy, R. 

SURGFONS. 

Shannon. 

Morrison, A. 

Rose. 

Verling, B. 

Victor. 

assistant-surokons. 

Baildon, W. 

Woolwich Dock-yattL 

Brown, J. 

Pembroke Dock-yard* 

Ferrower, J. 

Renard. 

Kirk, J. 

St. Vincent. 

M‘ William, J. 0.‘ 

Sparrow. 

Ritchie, G. 

Victory. 

Stiell, J. 

Nimrod. 

M’Knight, T. 

PURSER, 

Trincylo. 

MAaiNE8»«~FIR6T LSRUTENAMTar 

Alexander, J, A. 

Shannon, 

White, W. 

North Star, 

SECOND IJEUTSNANTS. 

Davidson, 1. H. 


Herlot. W. M. 

Magnlftoent 

Wright, J. H. 

Madagascar. 
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MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS AND OCCURRENCES, AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
EVENTS OP THE ARMY. 

February 18. A Message waa delivered from hia Majesty to Parliament respecting the employment 
of German troops instead of Rnsslans. 

May. The force under the command of Major-Gen. the Hon. Thomas Maitland, assembled near the 
island of Honat, off Bretagne, for the purpose of attacking Belleisle. 

June. A diversion In favour of the Chonans, made by a British squadron of seven sail of the line 
and five frigates, under Sir Edward Pellew, and a detachment of troops under Major-Gen. Thomas 
Maitland, in Qulberon Bay.-~-4. The Vuluutecr corps in London and its immediate vicinity, amount- 
ing to 13,000 men, reviewed by the King in Hyde Park. 

August* A fleet, under the command of Adm. Sir John Borlase Warren, with a military force, 
under Lient.-Gen. Sir James Pultuney, set sail on a secret expedition. One object of this was, the con- 
quest of Belleisle, but the strong works that had been provided for the defence of that island, discon- 
ragnd the attempt. The armament, therefore, proceeded to the coast of Spain. — 31. Major-Gen. the 
Hon. Thomas Maitland’s force joined the force under Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Pulteney, and the exfie- 
dition sailed for Ferrol. The land-Torccs now consisted of 11,500 men, independent of sailors and ma- 
rines, with sixteen pieces of cannon. — ^35. A disembarkation* was effected without opposition, bnt a 
slight skirmish afterwards took place with the enemy, on which occasion the Hon. Lieut.-Col. Stew- 
art, 6Tth Foot, was wounded. — 30. A considerable body of the enemy was driven back by Major- 
Gen. the Earl of Cavan's brigade, and 4hc British remained in complete possession of the heights 
which overlook the town and harbour. “ The strength of the enemy, the difficulties which presented 
themselves, and the risk attendant on failure on one hand, with the prospect of success and the ad- 
vantage to be derived from it on the other," (Dispatch,) determined Sir James to re-embark the 
troops. The following corps suffered on this service ; — 3d Battalion Royals ; 33d ; STth ; 63d, Ist and 
8d Battalions ; 64th, 3d Battalion ; 03d ; Rifle Corps. 

September 3. The tranquillity of Mysore being threatened by the incursions of DoondiaWangh, Col. 
Welledey (now Duke of Wellington) was called from his government of Seringapatam to take the 
command of a force against that freebooter. He accordingly took the field on this day, and after much 
skirmishing, Doondia retired on the 10th to a strong position railed Conaglmll. Here he made a 
stand, and Col. Wellesley having pursued him witii his Cavalry, leaving his Infantry far behind in the 
rear, he suddenly found himself in front of him vrith a very unequal force. The enemy amounted to 
6000, and Col. Wellesley’l^lttle band consisted of the Iflth and 36th Light Dragoons, and the lit and 
3d regiments of Native Cavalry. At this critical moment, aw'are that it would be in vain to wait the 
coming up of the Infantry, and so arranging his operations that Doondia could not bring all his supe- 
riority of numbers to bear at once, the Colonel rushed onwards to the assault. The intrepidity of the 
British soldiers signally tnanifusted itself. After a sharp conflict, the enemy fell back in confusion ; 
Doondia himself was among the slain, and the remains of his army were dispersed in small parties 
over the country. Part of the enemy’s baggage still remained in his camp about three miles from 
ConaghuU, to wlilch Col. Wellesley returned and obtained possession of all the elephants, camels, &c. 
The death of Doondia, and the complete dispersion of his troops, once more restored peace to India. — 
6. The fortress of La Valette, Malta, with all its Dependencies, surrendered to Major-Gen. H. Figot, 
after sustaining a blockade of two years.t ** During the diort time that you were here you must have 
been sensible of the great exertions which Brlg.-Gen. Graham t (now Lord Lynedoch) must have made 
with tlie limited force he had, previous to iny arrival with a reinforcement : he has ever since conti- 
nued these exertions ; and I consider that the surrender of the place has been accelerated by the deci- 
sion of liis conduct, in preventing any more inhabitants from coming out of the fortress a short time 
before I came here. He was sent to negotiate tlic terms of capitulation with Gen. Vaubois, and I am 


*1110 army were rajAdly landed under the immediate superintendence of Commodore Sir Edward 
1 ellew, now Lord Exniouth, who as rapidly re-embarked them on the following evening. 

I The Governor-Gen. Yaubois, alarmed at increasing difficulties, called a council of war, In which it 
was determined, that as only bread remained for the support of the garrison, which had no hope of 
succour, no disgrace could be incurred by a surrender, 
t Col. Graham, with the lotal rank of Brigadier-General, besieged the island of Malta, having under 

corps embodied upder hi. immediiite direcUon. 
W of bulwark of ChrlMcndom .gaiuM Ottoman barbarlam and power, the 

^ W«' bjwly «P to the French In Vt»3, by it. de,enerate muter., 

taace, a^ more panicalarly when their view, upon India, throntdi Egypt, became ao mauifliM i but 
•ware that lU garriMm were unUke the modem Knighu of M^ta mad ionri^M Z iSelM. 
Wrengtt of tt. work, commanded, blmilmde a. the on'ly effectlS 

obove-mentioned appeared before Malta in the month of SepMm. 
her Ini6. The 1 reach garriKin held out and maintained poMeuion tttl Sentember 1800 when after a 
rte^. or ^ pmperly .puking . bloekmle, of two yea^, it .un^iTrSr 
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mucli Indebted to him for hit agslstauce In that bueiness."— Extbact PROK.MAiaR-OBN* Pioot^i 
DiapATOH TO OsN. Sut R. Abbrcborbii:* 

October 3. A British fleet, under the command of Admiral Lord Keith, having on board a (brcCf 
under Lient-Oen, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, sailed from Gibraltar.-<-6, Anchored near CtdUu-HL The 
Artillery and one division of the troops assemhietl in the boats in readiness to land, and which Virottld 
have been effected, but for intelligence that a pestilential disorder raged thronghont the city.-- 7, tbe 
fleet sailed with the army for the Mediterranean, and after refreshing at Malta, and remaining nine 
weeks in Marmora Bay, in Asia Minor, proceeded to Aboukir Bay, Egypt.* 

November. Confederation between Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Towards the close of this year the Governor-General of India, Marquis Wellesley, ordered a division 
of the Indian army to embark for Egypt, under the command of Major-Gen. Sir David Baird, fear the 
purpose of co-operation with the army sent from England, in the attack of the French forces on the 
banks of the Nile. These troops disembarked at the Port of Cosseir, in the Red Sea, passed the Desert, 
and joined the British army on the shores of the Mediteiranean. 

A British force had for three years been stationed in Portugal for the purpose of preventing an in- 
vasion by the French or Spaniards ; but this service now terminated by the expedition to Egypt, the 
regiments embarking from Lisbon. — ^The Egyptian campaign will appear in our Annals of 1801. 


OBITUARY, 1700. 

March. Tlie Hon. Colonel Rawdoii, M.P. brother to the Earl of Moira. 

May. Lient.-Gen- Anthony John Martin, Colonel 51st Foot. 

September. Gen. Russel Manners, Colonel 26th Light Dragoons. 

LieDt.-Gen. John Maiinsell. 

Lieut-Geii. Forbes Macbean, Colonel-Commandant Battalion of invalid Artillery. 


ADDENDA TO THE NOTE AT PAGE 257 OF OUR LAST, ON THE DISBANDMENT OF THB 
EIITII DRAGOONS. 

As a farther testimony respecting this corps (the number of which it is possible may again be re- 
stored to the army), we annex a letter from Gen. Robert Dundas to LieuL^ol. Stewart (now Marquis 
of Londonderry), the Iiieut.-Colonel of the corps. 

KilkuUin, 3d March, 17PB. 

** When we are separated, by seas, from those wc love and esteem, the only resource is a letter, and 
1 hasten to thank you, my dear Colonel, for your kind favour, which 1 received this morning. Con- 
tinue, now and then, to make me happy in like manner. Your correspondence will be flattering and 
consolatory in the distracted line in which my command has placed me. What is intended to bo done 
with your regiment, the 5th Dragoons, 1 know not ; but from what 1 know of them when encamped 
under my command in the Curragh, 1 will, without hesitation, pronounce them to have been the worst 
of all possible bad regiiupnts. When you soon after got the direction of that corps, 1 was unacquaint- 
ed with your merit ; 1 felt the Herculean labour thrown on the shoulders of so young a man. 1 looked 
upon any progress towards discipline, or even decency in appearance, as a work of much time. I was, 
however, most agreeably surprised on seeing, soon after, a considerable part of this regiment wider 
your immediate command, whose appearance and movements upon the camp-ground of KilkuUin, 
were such as to astonish me, and to lead me to think that they bad never formed a part of thu 5th 
Dragoons; but my admiration was greatly heightened when I came to consider that their reform bad 
been effected in tlic midst of a raging rebellion, when no other corps but your own ever dreamed of « 
drill. This declaration, my dear Colonel, I owe to justice, to friendship, and to the love for the 8er- 
vice, which even in old age is still in vigour with me. You possess tlie chaycteristlc powers that are 
necessary to make a good officer, and I am perfectly convinced, that had the 5th Dragoons remained 
in Ireland, under your direction, they would soon have become the best regiment of Cavalty t« this 
country. I have only to add, that you must recoUect how much real pleasure I felt, and testified to 
my plain way, when yon first called on me at Castle Martin, when I began to love and esteem yon* 1 
had soon after occasion to admire you as an officer. Then you saw, and I hope have ever since 
thought me incapable of flattery. My dear young friend, may God direct your steps, and may success 
attend them, 

E. Dundas.'^ 


* The importance of these alertea on the French and Spanish coasts, it should be observed, tnjttstloe 
to these who planned, and those who conducted them, is not to be measured by the damage done to fbe 
enemy only, but by the division and diversion thereby occasioned of his forces, 
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Lords Gommlssionera of the Admiralty. 

Principal CommandenMu-Cbief, 



' 

Channel. — Adm» Hon. W. Corn- 
wallis. 

Portsmouth. — Adm. M. Milbank. 
Plymouth. — R. Adm. J. R. Dacres. 
Cork. — Adm. Lord Gardner. 

1803 . 

War declared 

Earl St. Vincent. 

John Markham. 

North Sea* — Adm. Lord Keith. 
Downs. — V. Adm. P. Patton. 

Sir P. Stephens. 

Wra. Garthshore. 

^ iV.Adm 

*^*P®*“~ < V.Adm 

Sir R. Cards* 

J* Gambler. 

with France and 

Wm. ElUot. 

Evan Nepean,(lst See.) 

Halifax — V. Adm. Sir A. Mit- 

Holland, May 16. 

# 


chell. 

K.B. 


Sir T. Troubridge. 

Win. Marsden,(2d Sec.) 

East Indies — V. Adm. P. Rainier* 
Jamaica.— B. Adm. SirJ.T.Duck- 


1 James Adams. 

• 

worth 

Mediterranean. — 

"'V. Adm. Lord 
Kelson. 

R. Adm. Sir 
R. Bicker- 
ton. 


No. of Ships in Commission at the commencement of the Year, with the 
Nambcr Launched, Captured, or otherwise lost, during the Year. 


Rate. 

ee , 

1 r 

5" 

a i 
iB 
w s 

CO 

(A 

OJ 

**8 

'S • 
§'§ 

c e 

1 - 

East Indies 
and Africa. 

B . 

« n 

.tS te 

1 s 

IS 

B 

II 

i 

1 

1 

1 

P. 

U 

•6 

s 

Line 

11 


11 

1 

13 

12 

48 

1 

i 

i 

Frigates 

32 

15 

14 

4 

14 

24 

103 

2 1 

1 ! 

1 4 

Sloops 

43 

28 

30 

5 

18 

20 

144 

— I 

2 

7 


No. of Commissioned 
Officers at end of the 
Year 1802, with the 
Promotions of 1803. 


Hank. 


Hag Officers 
Captains . . 
Commanders 
Lieutenants 


134 

sro' 

3P0\ 

[2381 


No. of Seamen and Maiincs, voted fur first two lunar months, 50,000 

next four lunar months 00,000 

remaining lunar mouths 100,000 


ACTIONS, AND OTHER REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 

March. The French force in linc-of-battle ships is said to consist of twenty-two afloat, fourteen re- 
pairing, and eleven building : nineteen more were ordered to be laid down. The Dutch had but seven 
sail of the line and a few frigates in a serviceable state. 

May 17. Admiral Cortiwallis sailed with a fleet of one hundred sail^ to cruise oflf Ushant.— -18. Off 
Ushant, the Doris, 36, K. H. Pearson, after a tong chase, captured the French national logger, L'Af- 
fronteur, of 14 guns and 02 men ; her Captain and eight men were killed, and fourteen wounded. The 
Doris had one man wounded. — 28. Channel Station, Minotaur, 74> C. J. M. Mansfield, in company 
with the Thunderer, 74, Wm. Bedford, and the Albion, 74, J. Ferrier, captured La Franchise, 44 guns. 
,Xn Lat. 45. 40. N, and Long. 6. 10. W. The Victory, 110, S. Sutton, on her passage to Gibraltar, 
captured VAmbuscade, 32 guns.— -20. In Lat. 45, 50. N. Ix>ng. 4. 40. W. Naiad, 88, J. Wallis, ea|^ 
tnred D’Impatiente corvette, of 20 guns. — SI, Lost on Cape St. Vincent, the Resistance, F, 

Wod^ouse, crew saved. 

June 1. Home Station, the Hind revenue-cutter, Lieut. Scohonsc, captured La FcHdtd cutter, 2* 
pyep, — 3. Hume Station, Russel, 74, destroyed I^a Betsy, 4 guns.— 7. Port an Prince (St. Domin* 
gp)«, the Racoon, IS* A. Blsscl, csptnred La Vertn, and L'Amt de Colbnnet, of 2 guns each.r— *18, 
Home Station, EHng (schooner), 14, Lieut. Archbold, captured L’Espi^gle lugger, It guns.— 14. 011 
Eaat Point Cape Blauo Nca, Immortality, 36, E. \V. C. Owen, in company with lahrose ahd 
Cruiser drove on shore, under the batteries, L'luabordabie (schooner), and Comniodi (brig) of 

4 guns each. The 'Jalouse and Cruiser anchored with springs, and after a well directed cannonade fur 
nearly an hotfif, succeeded in silencing the batteries, when their boats brought out the two vessels under a 
Aeavy lire, of musketry frtMw tl»e iieiidd*ouring cliffs. Tlic British had but one person aeverely wounded. 
Mediterranean, the Mddstonl;, 32, R. H. Moubrsy, captured L*Arab, of 8 guns.— 18. Off Ushant, the 
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Drii((oii, r4, J* Ayliner, in company with the Endymion, 44, Hon. C. Paget, captored La Cdtomhe 
(corvr(tu), 16 guns. — ^20. An expedition failed from Barbadoee, for the rednotlon of iHimd of St. 
Lucia, in possession of tlie French, and on the 33d it surrendered to -the British, nmler ]! 4 ieiit.^Oen* 
Qrlnfield, and Commodore Sir S. Hood. Capt« Hidloweli was a volunteer in this affair. Hie llMi(^ 
iiad twenty killed and one hundred and ten woanded.<-~34. Home Station, the Albion (hired etrtter^, 
6, Lient. M. Wright, captured Moringo (cotter), 4 guns, 36 men. Between St. Lucia and Martinique, 49w 
Emerald, 36, James O'Bt^n, captured L’lnfant Prodlgae.-HI5. Off CapeFran 9 ois, Capt. Loring *» fqua. 
dron, consisting oiidbe Bcllerophon, Elephant, Theseus, and Vanguard, 74*8, the Tartar and ^lus 
gates, chased two French line-cff battle ships, the Dngna Trouen, 74, and the Duguesne, 74, also the 
national schooner, Oiseau, 16 gons ; the former effected her escape by superior sailing ; the two latter 
' were taken. In Lat. 27. 13. N. Long. 30. W. the Endymion, 44, Hon. C. Paget, captured the French 
corvette, Bacchante, of IS guns, bearing dispatches from St. Domingo to Brest : die bad eight killed 
and nine wounded. La Seine, 42, D. Milne, ran aground on a sand-bank, to the norUiward of die 
Texcl, in the night ; she was destroyed by Are. Home Station, the Hydra, 33, O. Mundy, and the 
Rose cutter, captured La Phmbe cutter, 4 guns. — 27. Off Isle Bas, two boats of the Loire, 33, F. L. 
Maitland, commanded by Lieiits. P. Temple and J. Bowen, boafded, in a very gallant manner, the 
French national brig, Venteux, 10, lying close under the batteries, and in ten minutes' confHct cap- 
tured her; she had one officer and two men killed, the commander with four other officers and eight 
men wounded, in the boat^ were one officer and ftve men woanded.-<>38. Off Cape Nicliolas-Mole, 
Ooliab, 74, C. Brisbane, one of the squadron cruising off St. Domingo, captured iLi Mlgnonae ; the 
Hcrcule,74, of same squadron, chased La Poursuivante, 4j, into shoal-water, when she was obliged to 
desist, by which means the French frigate effected her escape into the harbour. Channel Station, ttie 
Alarm (privateer), D. de Pntron, captured La Leg^rc (schooner), 14 swivels, 2 gons.—^. Bay of 
Biscay, Apollo, 36, J. W. T, Dixon, captured Le Dart (brig), 4. — 30. Near Cape Nichoias-Mole, the 
squadron, under the command of Capt. Bayiiton, captured the national brig, L* Aiguille, 8, and Vlgl< 
lant, 18, also two schooners. La Superleure and’La Paisson Volant. Creole, 44-gun frigate, soon after 
struck to the Cumberland and Vanguard, she had on board Gen. Morgan (second in command at St. 
Domingo) and staff, with five hundred and thirty troops. A small national schooner, bound to Port- 
au-Prince, having on board a hundred blood-boiinds from Cuba, intended to accompany the army 
serving against the Blacks, was likewise taken. 

July 2. Near Cherbourg, La Minerve, 43, J. Brenton, while In chase of some French vessels during 
a thick fog, ran on the Western point of the Cones, and after a gallant defence of several hdlirs fi-om 
tlie fire of two batteries, a division of gun-boats, and two large brigs, she was obliged to surrender. 
Her hall and rigging were much damaged, twelve men killed and fourteen wounded.— 4. At the 
entrance of Brest harbour, the boats of Naiad, 38, J. Wallis, commanded by Lieuts. W. Doan and J. 
liouis, captured La Provedence (schooner), 4, laden with heavy cannon and timber. At Curayoa, the 
Surinam, 18, 11. Tucker, detained as a prise, by the Dutch. — 0. Near Sardinia, Narcissus, 36, R. 
Donelly, captured L’Alcion (brig), 16 guns.— 11. Off St. Domingo, whilst the Racoon, 18, A. Blssell, 
was working to windward, a large corvette, the Lodi, was observed at anchor in Leogane Roads, the 
Racoon bore up, anchored within a few yards of her opponent, when a smart action commenced, that 
lasted about forty minutes, which obliged the enemy to surrender j she had one man killed and four- 
teen wounded. The Racoon had but one person wounded.— 13. Home Stetion, the Constance, 34, 
A. J. Griffith, captured La Furct (brig), 2 guns, 34 men. — 16. ITie Endymion, 44, Hon, C. Paget, on 
passage to Kocliefort, captnred L’Adoiir (sloop) 20 guns. Home Station, the Wasp, 18, P. W. Ayl- 
mer, captured Le Despolr (lugger), 2 gum*, 28 men. — ^24. Home Station, the Plantagenef, 74', G, B, 
Hammond, captured lx; Courier de Tcrie Neuve (brig), 4 guns, 60 men.— 26. Home Station, the 
Amazon, 38, W. Parker, captured Le Felix, 16 guns, 96 men : same day, the Thunderer, 74, W. Bed 
ford, captured the Venus, 18 guns, 130 men. — 27. The Plantagcnet, 74, G. £. Hammond, captured 
L'Atalante (ship), 14 guns, 120 men ; same day, L’Egyptienne, 40, Hon. C. B. Fleming, captnred 
L’Epervier (brig), 16, from Guadaloupe to L'Orient. 

August 1. Near the river Tongue, France, the boats of the Hydra, 38, Mundy, commandetl by 
Lieut. F. M. Tracy, gallantly brought out the Favori, of 4 gutts, from under a heavy fire of muSkbtry 
from the shore. Off Cuba, tlie Racoon, 18. A. Bissell, captured Lcs Deux Amis and LesTrols Fnllta 
sdiooners, of 3 guns each, and another schooner, of 2 guns, was run on shore and destroyed. The tJii-. 
lypiQ (sloop), 16, W. Verner, coming from Jamaica, was run down by one of her convoy, in a gale Of 
wind.*— 2. Cape, the Caroline, 36, B. W. Page, captnred the Dutch national brig, De Haasje, of fi 
guns. Near Toulon, the Redbridge (schooner), 16, Lieut. 6. Lemprk^re, taken by a squadron of 
Frond) frigates.— 18. The ports of Genoa and Spezsia were declared by Government in a state of 
blockade.— 14. Ib Lat. 48. N* Long. 16. W. the Lord Nelson, British East Indlaman, of 26 gnhs^ 
|4>2 men, R. Spottlswood, after a gallant defence of aq hour and a-half with the BeHone (a Ft^eli 
privateer), of 34 guns, 260 men, was carried, by boarding : she had five killed and thirty-one woiftided. 
As Bellone proceeded with her prize, they were chased by a British frlgnte, which Bettone led aieay. 
On the 23d the Indiaman, being alone, was attacked, and beat off an En^ish privateer, of 14 ftmi* 
On the 26th, in Lat. 46. N. Long. 12. W. the Seagull, 10, Henry Burke, fell In with her and math- 
tained a very spirited actiofn for eleven hours ; the Seagull was obliged to haol off to refit, hlid irtieit 
about to renew the action, a squadron, under Sir E. Peilew, hove in sight, the CokMSnS, 74, gave 
diase, and recaptured the tndlaman : Seagull had two men killed and seven wounded. — ^16. At Brest, 
was launched the Cassard, 74, and the Vengcur, of three decks, and at Toulon, was launched Le Nep- 
tune, of 80 guns. — 17. General reprisals were Issued by Government against the lignrian and Itali^ 
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republics. Home Station# the Jamaica^ 80, Jf. Rose, captured the Fancy (cutter), 8 guns, 24 men. 
l%e Endjmion, 44, Hon. C* Paget, captured liC General Moreau (schooner), 10 guns, 85 men.^ — 16. 
The Ville de Paris, 110, W. Pomet, captured the Messager (lugger), 6 guns, 40 men.— 17. OflF St. Jago, 
island of Cuba, the Racoon, 18, A. Bissell, after a smart engagement with Le Mutine brig, 18, drove 
her on shore, where she was destroyed. New South Wales, in Lat. 22. 20. S. Long. 155. 52. £* the 
Porpoise, 12, Ideut* Fowler, lost on a coral reef : she was fitted to carry home Capt. Flinders and 
some of his officers. Capt. Flinders, with twelve of the crew, in a slx-oared cutter, and three weeks 
provisions, left the wreck, proceeded to Sidney, a distance of seven hundred and thirty miles, which 
he performed In thlrteeen days : he procured a vessel and conducted her to the relief of the remainder 
of the crew.<— 80. Home Station, the Egyptienne, 53, 0. E. Fleming, captured La Chlffonette, 14 
guns, SO men. 

September 4. St* Marc's, St. Domingo, the Vanguard, 74, J. Walker, captured Le Papillon (cor- 
vette), 12 guns.— 5. Le Courier de Nantes, taken by the same vessel. — 0. The entrance of Havre de 
Grace and other ports of the Seine declared to be in a state of blockade. — 8. Port Dauphin, St. Do- 
mingo, the Theseus, 74, John Bligh, captured La Sagesse, 28 guns. Home Station, the Joseph (hired 
cutter), Lieut. W. Gibbons, captured L'Espoir (brig), 0 guns, 52 men. The Juno, 32, H. Richardson, 
captnr^ JUfs QnartreFils, 4 guns, 7%mcn. — 10. Mediterranean, ‘the Bittern sloop, 16, Robert Corbet, 
captured La Caille (schooner), 6 guns, 60 men. — 12. The Argo, 44, B. Hallowell, captured L'Oisean 
(cutter), 10 guns, 68 men. The town of Granville was attacked, and sustained material damage, by a 
small squadron, under the command of Sir J. Saumarez. — 16. Off Port Royal, Martinique, the Blen- 
heim, 74, T. Graves, captured Fortunee (schooner), 2 guns, 20 men. Capt. Owen, of the Immortality, 
30, with the Perseus and Explosion bombs, Wt fire to the town of Dieppe, and otlierwise did much 
damage.— 20* Hume Station, the Constance, 24, A. J. Griffith, captured the Caroline (schooner), 8 
guns, 35 men. The Hippomenes Dutch national corvette, 18, taken at the surrender of Demerara and 
Essequibo, to the naval and military foices, under Commodore S. Hood, and Gen. Grinfield. Oif the 
Texel, the Princess Augusta, hired cutter, Lieut. Isaac W. Scott, beat off two Dutch national schooners, 
the Union, of 12, and Wraak, of 8 guns : in this very gallant affair, Lieut. Scott with two seamen 
were unfortunately killed, and two wounded. — ^23. The Dutch colony of Berbice surrendered to Gen. 
Grinfield and Commodore Hoo<l, also the Dutch national schooner Serpent. — ^27. Near Nieuport, the 
Jackall (schooner), Lieut. Leaver, captured Schooner, 4 guns. Home Station, L'Aigle, 36, G. Wolfe, 
captured L'Aleite, 14 guns, 84 men. — 28. Capt S. Jackson, of Autumn (sloop), 16, bombarded Calais. 
— 29. Ttie Leda, 38, R. Honyinan, while engaging a flotilla of gun-boats, near Boulogne, a shell fell, 
and exploded in her hold, without hurting a single person. 

October 2. Home Station, Acasta, 40, J. A. Wood, captured L'Avaiiturc, 20 guns, 144 men.— >14. 
Off Cumberland, Cuba, the Racoon, 18, A. Bissell, after a very severe engagement of more than an 
hour, succeeded in capturing three French national vessels, La Petite Fille (gun-brig), having on board 
one hundred and eighty troops ; La Jenne Adelle (schooner), 6, with eighty troops ; and L'Amitie (cut- 
ter), 4f with seventy troops : the enemy had forty killed and wounded. Mr. Thompson, of Racoon, 
was the only person hurt.— 15. Mediterranean, the Anson, 40, W. E. Cracraft, captured Le Margue- 
rite, 4 guns, 40 men.— 26. Off Trinidad, the boat of the Osprey, 16, 6. Younghusband, commanded 
by Lieut. Henderson, very bravely boarded and cut out the Rcssource, 4 guns, 43 men : she had 2 kil- 
led and 12 wounded : Lieut. Henderson and 4 men wounded. Next day, La Mima (schooner), 1 gun, 
21 men, was likewise taken. — 27, Home Station, the Merlin sloop, 10, E, P. Brenton, with the 
Milbank (schooner), 14, Lieut. N. Starch, captured Les Sept Fr^res (brig), 2 guns. — 31. Boulogne, 
the Admiral Mitchel (hired cutter), Lieut. A. Shephard, after two hours and a-half engagement with a 
French 12-goa-brig, succeeded in driving her on shore ; likewise a French sloop, which was under the 
brig’s convoy : the cutter received much damage from a shell that fell on boanl : she had four men 
wounded. 

November 3. The entrance of Mancenille Bfiy, by .St. Domingo, Lieut. Nicolls, of Marines, with 13 
men in a boat belonging to the Blanche, 36, Z. Mndge, boarded the Albion cutter, of 4 guns, lying 
close under the batteries of Monte-Christi, after a short but gallant conflict, the French cutter was 
brought out : her CaptalnVas killed, and five men wounded: Lieut. Nicolls and three men woiuirJed, 
and two men' killed*— 8. Off Calais, the Conflict (brig), 14, Lieut. D. Chambers, captured number 
86 gun-boat, of 2 guns* — 10. Off Usliant, the boats of the Ville de Paris, 110, commanded by Lieut. 
Watts, captured Le Messager.— 16. The island of Martinique, a detachment of seventy-four seamen, 
under the command of Lieuts. T. Cole and T. Furber, with sixty marines, under Lieuts. G. Beatty and 
W, S. Boyd, of the Blenheim, 74, T* Graves, and the Drake, 16, W. Ferris, went into Marin har- 
bour: tbe marines stormed fort Dunkirk, of 0 gnns, while the seamen succeeded In cutting out the 
French privateer schooner Haimonle, 8 guns: she had two men killed, fourteen wounded : the sea- 
ijuen bad one killed, five wounded* Mediterranean, by Lord Nelson's squadron, taken, Le Renard 
(schooner), 14 guns. North Sea, the Circe, 48, C. B. Fleming, struck on Lemon and Ower, when in 
dfUte.of an enemy, and was lost, crew saved* St. Domingo, tbe Garland, 22, F. Cottrell, lost off 
Cape Francois, crew saved.— 25* - Off Cape Fiulsterre, the Boadlcea, 38, J. Maitland, captured Le 
V^anteur (brig), 16 guns- — ^28. Cape Flnisterre, the Ardent, 64, R, Winthrop, chased into the Bay, La 
HapQliWKtP, 82 guns : to prevent being taken, she was blown up by her crew at midnight.— 39. St. 
Domingo, Gen* RoebamiMtan surrendered by capitulation to the squadron, under Capt. J. Loring, 
wbuti the. foUowljng French vessels fell into the hands of the British the Surveillante, 40, Clorinde, 
40, Virtu, 40, Cerf* brig, 12, and La Corvette (schooner), 6, Noiivelle Sophie, and Justine, hospital- 
ships, besides twenty merchant vessels, making about five thousand prisoners. 
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December 8. Home Station, the Vixen (brig), 14, Uent. P. Brown, captured U Uonnaii cutter, 
a 1). Off Caborita Point, the Medusa, 38, J. Gore, captured L’Bsperanee, 4 giliilt men, 

likewise La Sorcicr, 4 guns, 70 men.— 10. The Shannon, 30, E. D. Gower, ran aground during the 
night in a gale, and was wrecked under the batteries of Cape Ia Hague, crew saved, but made' pH* 
soners ; she was afterwards destroyed by Arc, by the boats of the Merlin idoop. The Dedalgneule^ |d> 
P. Ht'ywood, captured L’Espeiglc, 4 guns, 36 men. The Avenger sloop, 16, J. Snell, foimdeiufl Off 
the Weser, crew saved.— 15. Cork, the Sufilsante (brig), 16, G. Heathcote, wrecked in a g«l« off 
Spike island, crew saved.— 18. Home Station, the Basilisk brig, 14, VT. Shepheard, captured ntiiil* 
ber 436 gUn boat, 2 guns. — ^21. East Indies, the Albion, 74, J. Perrier, and the Septore, 74, A. (3. 
Dickson, captured the Clarisse (ship), 12 guns, 157 men. — 31. The Grappler, 12, Lieut, A. W. 
Thomas, grounded, on Isle de Chosey; taken possession of, and destroyed by the enemy, crew saved, 
blit made prisoners. 

Amount of Enemy’s Slilps Captured or Destroyed.-— French, Line,l ; Frigates, 6 } Sloops, 47 ; Pri- 
vateers, 30. — Dutch National Sloops, 3. 


CHANGES IN THE STATIONS OF CORPS 


SINCE OUB LAST. 


1st Batt. Grenadier Guards from 

Portman-street Barracks to 

Windsor. 

2d Batt. Ditto . . • 

from 

Knightsbridge 

• . to 

Westminster. 

3d Batt. Ditto . . . 

from 

W indsor . . . 

. . to 

Tower. 

2d Batt. Coldstream Ditto 

from 

Westminster . , 

. . to 

Knightsbridge. 

1st Batt. 3d Foot Ditto . 

from 

Tower .... 

. . to 

King’s Mews. 

2d Batt. Ditto Ditto . . 

from 

King’s Mews 

to 

Portman-st. 

2d Foot DepAt .... 

from 

ShornclilF . 

to 

Chatham. 

31st Ditto 

from 

Dover . . 

to 

Chatham. 

41st Ditto 

from 

Deal . . 

to 

Chatham. 

44th Ditto .... 

from 

J^eal . . 

to 

Chatham. 

48th Ditto 

from 

Deal . . 

to 

Chatham. 

74th Ditto 

from 

Buttevant • 

to 

Cork. 

98th Ditto 

from 

(’ove . . 

to 

Devonport. 


GAZETTES.* 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

FROM JAN. 26 TO FKB. 24. 

WAR-OFFICE, Jan. 28. 

I.ONIJON OAXETTIC, JAN. 20. 

Memorandum. — The li. p. of the under-mention- 
ed officers has been cancelled from the 20th inst. 
inclusive, upon their receiving a commuted allow- 
ance for their cuminissions : — Lieut. J. J. Rom- 
ney, h. p. 6th West India Regt. ; Ens. J. H. Kerr, 
h, p. Canadian Fendbles ; Lieut. W. C. H. Buchan- 
an, h. p. 69th Ft. ; A{)othec:try Worthington Tlio- 
mas Gylby, h. p. 

Malmesbury Troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, sign- 
ed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Wilts. 
— J. Pitt, Gent, to be Ll«ut. vice Cresswell, res. 


TUESDAY, FKB. 2. 

12th Regt. Lt. Drs. — Capt. Fred. Barnc, from 
b, p. to be Capt, vice Geo. Marryatt, who exc, r. 
the diif. 

6th Regt. Foot. — Capt. J. Gallwey, from h. p. 
71st Ft. to be Capt. vice John 6. Cowell, who 
exc. r. the diff. 

8th Ditto. — Stafl'-Surg. Jus. Hunton Caid,M.D. 


from h. p. to be Surg. vice Mostyn, app. to 47tb 
Ft. 

9th Ditto. — Lieut. Arthur Cfaas. Cldcbester,froin 
h. p. to be ideut. vice Jos. H. Taylor, wiio exc. r. 
the diff. 

12th Ditto. — Lieut. Rich. Ijechmere, frina b. p, 
to be Lieut, vice Geo. Vandeleur, who exc. 

14th Ditto.— Edw. S|alor, Gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Goode, who ret. 

15th Ditto. — Gent. Cadet Jdin A. Cole, from 
Rl. Mil. Coll, to be Ens. without p. vice Camp- 
bell, prom, in 22d Ft. 

17th Ditto.— To be Ens* Ens. Henry Rey- 
nolds, from 03<1 Ft. vice Campbell, app. to 42d 
Ft. ; Robert Campbell, Gent, by p. vice Robeit- 
son, app. to 71st Ft. 

22d Ditto. — Ens. E. 8. N. Chmpbell, frimi 16th 
Ft. tb be Lient. without p. vice Milne, dec. 

37th Ditto. — Lieut. Geo. Briscoe Whsilley,from 
h. p. to be Lieut, vice Fred. Cobbokl, who exc. r. 
the diff. 

41st Ditto.— Ens. Chas. Alex. Shepperil, ft'om 
list FL to be Lient. by p. vice Glasgow, who r^t. 

42d Ditto. — Ens. Colin Geo. Campbell, Iboin 
17th Ft. to be* Ibis, vice CampbeN, prom. 
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GAZiSTTKS. 


4dUi DiUo. — Ens. Julfn Charlvs Campbell, to be 
Unit, by p. vice Tu(>|)er, who ret. ; Kobt. Wm. 
Johnnun, to be Eus. by p. vice Campbell. 

47ih Ditto* — Surg. Henry Thornton Moatyu, 
from 8th Ft. to be Surg. vice Archibald Millar, 
who ret, upon h. p. 

doth Ditto.— -Capt. Harry Smith Ormond, to be 
Major, witbont p. vice Laniont, dec. ; Lieut. John 
Ottei*, to be Capt, vice Ormond : Ens. Hugh Dar- 
ker, to be Ltcnt. vice Otter ; Cent, (’adet Wm. P. 
K. Browne, from Rl. Mil. Coll, to be Ena. vide 
Parker. 

53d Ditto.— Gharlea Inge, gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Delme, prom. 

64tli Ditto. — ihi.s. Henry Brown to be Lieiit. 
by p. vice Tinconibe, who rot.; H. Neville, gent, 
to be Ens. by p. vice Brown. * 

58lh Ditto.— Lieut. Janiea Watson Boyes, fioin 
h. p. *iist Ft. to be Lieut, vice llicliard Hejiiger 
Creagbe, wiio exc. 

«3d Ditto. — Coo. Biookes Pratt, gent, ^to be 
Ens. without p. vice Reynolds, app. to 17th Ft. 

71st Ditto.— Capt. Fran. ITpjohn, fioin h. p. 2d 
West India Uegl. to be Capt. vice Nenon Alex. 
Connor, who exc. r. the diff. ; Lieut. Anthony 
Hold. L’Esl range to be Capt. by p. vice I'pjohn, 
wlio ret.; Ens. Win. James Myeis, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice L’Estrangc. To be Kiis. James Fita- 
mauricc Scott, gent, by p. vice Myers; Ens. Jas. 
IJ. C. Robertson, from 17th Ft. vice Sheppard, 
prom, ill 41s»t Ft. 

79th Ditto.— Lieut. Thos. Lewis Butler, to be 
Capt. by p. vice Fraser, who rot. ; Ens. Win. 
Henry Lance, to be Lieut, by p, vice Butlei ; 
Ceo. Cordon, gent, to bo Kns. by p. vice Laiicc. 

80th Ditto. — Capt. Hen. Sykes Stephens, from 
li. p. to be Capt. vice Lord Win. Francis Monta- 
gu, who exc, r. the dift'. 

83d Ditto.— Ens. Albert Watson, to be Lieut, 
without p. vice Ball, dec.; Cent. Cadet Ceoige 
(Jrey, fiom HI. Mil. Coll, to be Ens. vice Watson. 

87th Foot. — Cor. Geo. Aug. Fred. Cunynghame, 
from h. p. Cape Corps (Jav. to be 2d Lieut, vice 
f'hnries Fred. McMahon, wiioexc. 

97 til Ditto. — Geo. Robt. Cuintnin, geiit. to bo 
Ens. by p. vice Cillow, whose app. has not taken 
place,- 

Hospital Staff. — Staff-Snrg. Geo. Rich. Mclin, 
from h. p. to be Surg. lo tlic Forces, vice Griffin, 
let. on h. p. 

Brevet.— Col. Robt. Iltristoun, of the Hon. E. 
1. Company's Service, and Lieut.-Gov, of the Se- 
minary at Addiscoinbe, to be Col. in the army 
whilst holding that app. under tho Court of Direc- 
tors. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 28. 

Rl. Regt. Art, — Second Capt. Lewis Shuldbam 
Barrington Robertson, to be Adj, vice Oixl, dec. 

WAR-OFFICE, Fkb. 11. 

FRIDAY, FKII. 12. 

Ist Regl, Dr. Gds. — Cor, Edw. Birkctt Grant, 
lo be Lieut, by p. vice Thompson, who ret. 

4lh Ditto.— Lieut, Hen, Penlea*e, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Stainer, vi^hb ret.: Cor. Geo. Wynell 
Mayow, to be Lieut, by p. vice PenleaKC ; and 
Cor. Thos. Smith Pix, from h, p. Cape Corps 
Cav. to be Cor. by p. vice Mayow, 


Clb Regt. Drs. — Capt. Etlw. Meysey Wigley 
Greawolde, to be Major by p. vice Warraud, sfi-ho 
ret.; Lieut. Hen. Fowler Mackay, to be Capt. by 
p. vice Greswolde ; Cor. Hon. Henry Cole, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Mackay ; Win. Stott, gent, to 
be Cor. by p. vice Cole. 

11th Regt. Lt. "Dr*.— Edw. Fred. Cherry, gent, 
to be Vet. Surg. vice Gaiiley, dec. 

l«lh Ditto. — Geo. Croflon, gent, to be Cor. by 
p. vice Blakelocke, who ret. 

1st or Gren. Regt. of Foot (kls.— Maj. and Col. 
John Geo. Woodford, to be Lient.-(Jol. by p. vice 
Hon. Horatio (ico. Powis Townshend, who ret; 
upon h. p. r. the diff.; Capt. and Lieut. -Col. Hem 
D’Oyly,lo be Major, with the rank of Gol. by p. 
vice Woodford; and Lieut.-Col. Henry Rob. Fer- 
guson, from the h. p. to be Capt. of a Company, 
pay. the diff. vice D'Oyly. 

1st Regt. Foot. — Ass.-Surg. Sam. Dickson, from 
30th Ft. to be Ass.-Surg. vice M'Audrew, prom, 
in 14tb Ft. 

9lh Ditto. — Lieut. Wm. Jackson, from 25lb Ft. 
to be Lieut, vice Wells, who exc. 

23d Ditto.— Lord Henry Beauclerk, to be 2d 
Lieut, by p* vice Lawrence, prom. 

24tli Ditto. — Lieut. Georgi; Kirkaldy, fj^om 62U 
Ft. to be Lieut, vice Grant, prom. 

25th Ditto. — Lieut. Sam. Wells, frdm 91h Ft. 
to he Lieut, vice Jackson, who exc, 

32d Ditto.— Ens. Robt. Campbell, from 17(h Ft. 
to be Ens. without p. vice Payne, dec. 

34th Ditto.— Capt. Henry Deedes, from 52d Ft. 
to be Capt. vice Conshlinc, who exp. 

44th Ditto.— Lieut. John EdW. Codd, fiom h.p. 
to be Lieut, vice Lowlher, who ret. 

02d Ditto. — Capt. Win. Considine, from .34th 
Ft. to be Capt. vice Deedes, who exc. 

.'i7th Ditto.— Ens. Jolin Riitlcr, fjom li. p. 97Ui 
Ft. lO be Ens. vice Giaham, app. to .59th Ft. 

.59Hi Ditto. — Fns. Aug. Hartford, to be Lieut, 
without i». vice Lukis, app. Paym, of 3d Ft. ; 
Ens. Henry Pope Graham, fiom 57tli Ft. to be 
Ens. vice Hartfoid. 

62d Ditto. — Lieut. Colin Buchanan, from li. p. 
Rl. Yoik Rangers, to be Lieut, vice Kirkaldy, 
app. to 24th Ft. 

75tli Ditto. — Ens. Wm. John Saunders, to be. 
Lieut, by p. vice Davison, who ret. ; Ens. and 
Adj. Henry Boys, to have the rank of Lieut. ; 
Win. Robt. Haliday, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Saunders. 

81 St Ditto. — Charles Humphrey, gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Symons, who ret. 

02d Ditto. — Ens. Thomas Ormsby, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Bollo, who ret. ; Heniy Dundas Drum- 
mond, gent, lo be En.s, by p. vice Ormsby, 

2tl West India Regt. — Lieut. Wm. Edw. Stan- 
ley, from h. p. Rl. African Corps, to be IJcut. 
vice Biichuiian, whose app. has not taken place. 

Unattaclu'd. — 2d Lieut. Arthur Jolmstone Law- 
rence, from 23d Ft. lo be Lieut, of Infantry, by p. 

Memorandum. — The app. of Ass*-Sarg. Percy 
Fita-Patrick, from h. p. 51st, Ft. to 24th Ft. stated 
to have taken place 10th Dec. last, has not taken 
place. 

TOIi;.SDAY, FtB. 16. 

Bloxham and Banbury Corps of Yeomanry Ca- 
valry. — Head Pottinger Rest, gent, to be Cornet. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIETHS. 

Aiif;. 18th. 18^. At Nticnusch, the Lady of 
tlapl, Sanderson, Bengal Cavalry, of a son. 

Pec. Slid. At Kio de Janeiro, the Lady of 
Capt. J. P. Grenfell, R.N. of a son. 

Jan. doth. I8d0. At lloldeniess House^^ I^ion- 
don, the Miirchioness of Londonderry, of a 
(laughter. 

At Glasgow, <hc Lady of Lieut. P. W. Forbes, 
R.N. of a da%i)ler. 

" ' At Brockliursl, the Lady of Capt. Robins, R.N. 

’ of a daughter. 

At Tarbert, Ireland, the Lady of Lieut. Henry 
Servante, Royal Engineers, of a son. 

On board H. M. S. l^ince, at Pottsiiioutli, the 
Lady of Capt. Edward Chetliam, H.N. C.B., of a 
son. 

The Lady of J. Croft, Esq. JMedical Statf, of a 
son. 

Feb. 6th.’ Mcar Cork, the Lady of Lietit. H. 
L. Clare, of a daughtei. 

Feb'. Zth. In iiondon, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Marlr>, C. B. of a son. 

Feb. 9th. At Ashling House, the Lad) of IJen- 
ten.ant G. Fraser, R.N. ot a son. 

Feb. iZlh. On Woolwich Common, the Lady 
of Lieutenant George Tuitliff Roger, of a son. 

At Rinniiighain, (he Lady of Captain Todd, 3d 
Dragoon Guards, ol a son. 

MAHlllED. 

In October last, .at St. Helena, Lieutenant E, 
B. Nott, ll.N. to Sarah Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of 'lliomas Reid, Esq. 

tn London, Captain John Patton, of the I21h 
Ueginicnt, to Rosiiia, youngest daughter of the 
late Joseph Neild, Esej. ol Gioueostei Phice, Poit- 
man Square. 

At Milltown Melbay Clmich, County of Clare, 
Henry Whitcomb, Esq. ll.N. to Frances, young- 
est dangiiter of Thomas Morony, Esq. of Milltown 
House. 

Peh. 9th. At Cuekfield, Sussex, Capt. F. A. 
Wilkinson, R.N. to Emma Mari.i, tlnrd daughtei 
of the late Henry Bowles, Ewj. 

Feb. IStli. At Stoke Dainercl, near Plyinonlh, 
Lieutenant Edward T>ndall, R.N. >oungest son 
of the lute Thomas Tyndall, Esq. of the Fort, 
near Rristol, to Louisa, youngest d-uighter of the 
late Lieutenant-Coloiiel Pu Vernet, of the Uojal 
Artillery. 

PVb. 16th. Captain John Sykes Kitsoii, of 
Ro)al Engineers, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
George Grant, Esq, 

Commander Russell Elliott, R.N. to Bethia, 
eldest daughter of Dr. W. Russell. 

Lieutenant Brownlow Knox, of the 3d Guards, 
to Louisa, only surviving daughter of the late 
Admiral Sir John Sutton, K.C.B. 

At Tiohborne House, Hants, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Talbot, 3rd Foot Guards, to Julia, third daughter 
of Sir Henry Tichbornc, Bart. 

At Truro, Captain T, Polwhcle, of (he Hon. 
I5ast India Company’s Service, to Edith Edge- 
cumbe Hosken, daughter of the late John James, 
Esq. of Truro. 


Feb. irth. At Rathwick Churdi, Sir John 
Phillimore, Kt. Captain R. N. and C, B. to the 
Baroness Katherine Harriot dc Raigci'sM. 

Feb. 18t1i. By special license, at Bath, Colo- 
nel Augustus Andrews, C.B. of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, to Maria, daughter of 
the late Charles Conolly, Esq. of Mldfurd Castle, 
Somerset, and of Laura Place, Bath. 

At Rolls Park, Ess€>x, Colonel Wllliabi Corn- 
wallis Eustace, C. B. to Emiria, ‘second daughtei 
of Admiral Sir E. and Lady Louisa Harvey. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 14(h,«1829. Col. £. Nutliall, £. 1. Com 

pany’s Ser\ice. 

r.IkUTKNANT-OOr.OXRLS. 

March 26th, 1839. J. Nutliall, E. I. Com 
pany'ij Service. 

Knox, E. 1. Company’s Service. 

May :kl, 1829. Fitzgerald, E, I. Company’s 
Service. 

May 9th. On board the Prince IL^getit, on 
passage to England, Sir J. Mount, Bart. E, 1. 
Company’s Service. 

B. Stewart, K. 1. Company’s Service. 

July 24th. Hch, h. p. 4th Line German Legion. 

Aug. 2(1, 1828. At Cawnpore, Nation, K. I. 
Company’s Service. 

Aug. loth, 1829. At Bellary, Madras, Taylor, 
48th Foot. 

MAJORS. 

Spottiswoode, E. I. (’ompany’s S(u vice. 

Jan. 19th. In Loudon, T. Otway Cave, h. p. 
nnatt. 

CAPTAINS. 

Fead, l.ate 1st Royal Veteran Battalion. 

Nov. 13th, 1829. Stewart, h. p. 6ls( Foot. 

Jan. 16th. At Ton/nay, Devon, Lucas, li«(«* 2<l 
Royal VetiTaii Rattalion, 

Jan. 20th. At Htaudon, Suffolk, Kenton, h. p. 
2,'ilh Foot, fonneily 2(1 Life Giiimh. 

Wall, h. p. 4th Foot. 

MRU I RNANTS. 

Jan. 1828. Milligan, h. p. iinatt. late Rlffe 
Brig'idc. 

Sept. 27lh, 1828. Meheiix, Royal Marines. 

Nov. J»th, 1829, At Ja^naica, Myliie, 22(1 Foot. 

Nov. 22fl. At Malta, Rail, 83d Fool. 

H. B. Gascoigne, h. p. Royal Marines. 

SKCONO l.l EUTIENANTS AND KNSIQNS. 

Kinloch, h. p. .Vid Foot. 

May 9th, 1829, At the Cape of Go(Ki Hope, 
Huntly, h. p. Cape Regiment. 

June 19th. Roch, h. p. Royal Marines. 

July 23d. Dusautoy, Royal Marines. 

Sept. 9th. Prytherch, h. p. Royal Marines 

Sept. 30th. Cornish, h. p. Royal Marines. 

Oct. loth. French, h. p. Royal Marines. 

Jan. 4th, 1830. At Portchester, M’lllireaeh, 
Lite 8th Royal Veteran Ba'ttalion. 

Jail. 31st, 1827. At Reading, Adjutant likistaif, 
h. p. 21st Dragoons. 

^ QUARTER-MASTERS. 

Jan. 2d. Bruce, h. p. RoXburg Fendbies. 
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Ian. IStlij 1830. At' North Britain* Gra- 
ham* late 0th Royal Veteran Battalion. 

ItnOfCAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dec. 83lh* 1929. At Eton* Windaor* Vetpii- 
nary>Burgeon Bloxham, late 1st Life Guards. 

Dec. 10tli. At Calais* Surgeon M* Adams* h. p. 

July ^th* 1820. At Sultanpore* East Indies* of 
apasmodic diolera* Lieut. Ralph Richard Clarke* 
aged 22, of the 8tb Bengal Cavalry* eldest sou 
of Ralph Clarke* Esq. of New Fisbbonrne* Sus- 
sex. 

At Jamaica* Lieut.-Colonel Durnford* of Royal 
Artillery. 

At Sierra Leone* universally esteemed* John 
W. Bannister* Esq. Lieutenant R.N‘. (1814)* and a 
Magistrate of that Colony. 

Latdy* in the Ldand of St. Vincent, Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Brisbane, K.G.B. Governor of 
that Colony. We have already noticed some par- 
ticulars in the career of this excellent officer, and 
dial! take an early opportunity of completing 
the details of his professional life. 

Dec. 28th. Major-Gen. Sir David Stewart* 
K.C.B. Governor of St. Lucia. We purpose 
shortly to publish a memoir of this distinguished 
officer* in the mean time we feel sincere plea- 
sure in extracting the following from the Lite- 
rary CaKettc: — “ We have heard with sincere 
sorrow of the death* at St. Lucia* of the worthy 
Governor, David Stewart, of Garth. In the be- 
ginning of 1822* he published his * Sketches of 
the Characters* Manners, &c. of the Scottish 
Highlanders a work which attracted great no- 
tice* and has run through two considerable edi- 
tions. But it is not as an autlior alone that he 
deserves a tribute here ; in every i elation ot life* 
Garth was highly esteemed — a brave and gallant 
soldier, a patriotic aud warm lover of his country 
• — he was know’n to a very wide circle in society ; 
and whether as the officer* the citizen* the Scots- 
man* or the man* he was eovered with golden 
opinions by all ranks and classes. It was only 
about twelve months ago that* with all the spirit 
aiKl gaiety of a youthful veteran* be sailed for St. 
Lucia, to the government of which he was ap- 
pointed ; he jested of his return and marriage at 
the end of a few years ; he had been inured to the 
worst of climates, and the greatest of hardships — 
but* alas 1 for the prospects of human life* the 
tidings have just arrived that our excellent friend 
is no more. Very recently wc saw a letter from 
him* written in the most cheerful manner* and 
contrasting the healthy state of the island with 
what ii was when he visited it as a subaltern.** 

Lately, Retired Commander Robert Hey. 

Mr, Alexander Parker* Master R.N. of Mar- 
tham* Norfolk* formerly Master of H. M. S. 
Alcmene* one of Uie galloon ships. • 

Lately* at St. Servans* Lieut. George Dove* 

R.N. 

Jan* 0th* 1930. At Gibraltar* in the 38th year 
of hit age* Capt. Jdbn Macdonald* Paymaster of 
the 23d Royal Welch Fnsileers. 

Jaiu 22. At VerMtilles, General George Mon- 
ciieffe, late of the 00th Regiment of Foot. This 
■veteran cdlicer commenced his military career in 
May 1775, as an Ensign in the loth Foot." He 
served as a subaltern three years in America* 


was at the taking of Fqrt Washington, laiuiing at 
Rhode Island, and battle of Brand>wiiie. In 
1703* he received the Brevet of Major; and in 
the following year was appointed Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel in the 00th Foot. He next served in Gib- 
raltar three jears; in 1793* he was employed at 
Toulon ; and in the following year again went to 
Gibraltar. He was at the capture of Minorca* 
from whence he proceeded to Malta, and was 
appointed to a corps of Maltese. He continued 
at Malta till its surrender to the British arms* and 
some time after returned to Minorca. He subse- 
quently served a short time in the West indies* 
on the Staff in Euglaiid and in the expedition 
to Walcheren. In 1803, he rose to the rank of 
Major-General; in 1810, to Lieutenant-General; 
and in 1821, to Geneial. The 27th of April* 1811, 
he was appointetl Colonel ot the late Cape Regi- 
ment ; and in 18*28, Governor of Carrickfergus. 

At Bath, Major-General John Pine Coffin* C.B. 
He commenced his military career in 1795* as 
Cornet in llic 4lU Dragoons, and obtained a Lieu- 
tenancy in 1709. hilst holding the latter rank* 
he wuh appointed an Assistant-Quarter-Master- 
Gencial to tl»e ainiy* under Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie* in the expedition to Egypt: he was present 
at the surrender of Cairo ; and attack of Alexandria 
from the westwanl, wlien he had his horse sliot 
under him : the * 22 d April* 18()2, he was promoted 
to a company in the Royal Staff Corps* whence 
he was removed* Oiii June* 1803, to tlie Quarter- 
Master-Ceiieral’s Permanent Staff, with the rank 
of Major in the army. He was employed in Ire- 
land from that time till 1806, and was present in 
Dublin at the insurrection, in which Lord Kilwar- 
den was killed, lii 1807, he accompanied the 
army under Lord Catlicart to Rugen* and from 
th<^nce to the siege and capture of Copenhagen. 
Tlie loth May, 1»08, lie was appointed Deputy- 
Quarter- Master General to the Forces in the Medi- 
terranean, with tlie rank of Lieutenant-Colonel : 
he immediately joined the army in Sicily under 
Sir John Stuart* and was employed under his 
orders in the attack aud capture of the islands of 
Ischia aud Procidn* in the Bay of Naples* in 1800. 
In 1810* he was employed in organizing and 
equipping a flotilla of gun boats* attached to the 
Quarter Master-General’s Department, and man- 
ed by Sicilian marines and a few Englisli sol- 
diers, of which he was appointed inspector* and 
which materially contributed to the defeat of 
Murat’s attempt on Sicily. In 1813 he was en- 
trusted by Lord W. Bcntinck* with the command 
of the troops employed, in conjunction with his 
Majesty’s ships Thames and Furicuse, in the at- 
tack of tile Island of Pouza* which was captured 
by sailing into the harbour in spite of the cross 
fire of the enemy’s batteries* aud landed tlie 
troops under cover of the fire from the frigates. 
He subsequently joined the army in the south of 
Spain* and was in charge of the Quarter-Master- 
GeneraPs Department with tliat army* nearly 
from the occupation of Tarragona* to the time of 
its being broken up* when be rejoined the army 
under Lord W. Bentinck, at Genoa. He was 
promoted to the rank of Colonel, 4th June* 1814. 
On the renewal of hostilities in 1815* he was sent 
as Military Commissioner* with the rank of Bri- 
gadier-General, to the Austro-Sardinian army 
wiiich invaded France from the Alps ; with which 
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corps he continued serving, till it quitted the 
I'Vonch U'rritory, on execution of the treaty of 
Kiris. Ill Marcli 1817, he was appointed to a 
Majority in the Koyal Staff Corps ; and on 
the ‘27th of May, 1825, he obtained the rank of 
Major-Ccneral. For his services he received the 
distinction of a Companion of the Order of the 
Bath. 

Jau. 23d. In London, Lieut. Drew, R.N. aged 
40. 

Jan. 28th. In Cork, aged 75 years, Lient.-Colo> 
nel James Nagle, of the Honourable the East 
India Company’s service. Hairing entered that 
service in the year 1780, in 1781 he was engaged 
against the French fleet at Port Preo, nnder the 
cumtn.uid of Coinmoilore Johnstone. In 1780 he 
served under Lient.-Colonel Stuart, in subduing 
tlie Colingoody Polygars. In 17i)0, under the 
command of Cen. Meadows, in the reduction of 
the strong Forts of Dindigul and PolygutcherrjJ^ 
the Districts of Cuinleatere, Carore, Krrode, ancl 
all the other strong places below the Gh.iuts. In 
1701 he served uncler Lord Cornwallis at the 
siege of Bangalore, and in the great battle of Se- 
ringapatain. In 1702 he was employed, undei 
the command of Licnt.-CoLoiiel Maxwell, in tlie 
FiuewUy District, against the Slievegary and 
(Miocumpelly Polygars; and in 1703, at the siege 
of Pondicherry, under Gen. Braithwaite. lii 
1704 he was employed in active service against 
the Polygars, and in the same > ear volunteered in 
expedition against the Isle of France, lu 
170.5 he was appointed, with the 3d Regiment of 
Native Jiifaiitry, to watch the movements of the 
Riitnuad Rajah, whom he succeeded in making 
prisoner. In the niontli of October of the same 
year he embarked at Ramiseriun, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Uougal Campbell, to attack Me- 
iiar, and subdue the western parts of the Island of 
Ceylon ; an J in the month of November he em- 
barked at Menar, with three companies, for the 
reduction of Calpeiitiue ami I’ulelang. In 1790 
he was engaged, under Major Peake, in the re- 
duction of Coltimbo. In 1797 he was ordered by 
Colonel Champagne to proceed to Batticuloa, and 
take the command of the Fort and itsdefiendencies. 
In July of the same year, be volimtceied in tlie 
expedition against Marilla. In 1800 he was ap- 
pointed to the first battalion of the 4 th Ueglment, 
iloiiig duty at Madras. In 1801 he proceeded with 
live companies of his battalion to tlie Finevelly 
Country, under Major Macauly, and was selected 
to command the force against Penduliimcoucby. 
After the fall of Pendulnmcouchy, he was em- 
ployed with his detachment, under the comraabd 
uf Gen. Agnew, In the reduction of Coliugomly, 
Calecoyle, and Sheravllle . during this service he 
was detacbiHl to Dindegol, with a large force nn- 
der Ills command, to bring money and provisions 
to the camp and garrison of Madras. After the 
surrender of these places, the escort of the heavy 
guns, stores, and elephants, was entrusted to his 


care and command. In October of the same year, 
he was engaged in active service al^alnst the 
rebels, %vho had fled to the Vierapatcliy Moun- 
tains; be dislodged them from their strong bar- 
riers, apprehended the Chief of the Polygars, 
and lodged him in the garrison of DindlguL ht 
1803, Sept. 23, he commanded his corps in the 
memorable battle uf “ Assa;yc,” under the imme- 
diate command of his Grace tlie Duke of WeUing- 
ton, and received thanks in Brigade orders, for his 
conduct tti that great action. On the 20th, three 
days after the battle, be was detached by his 
Grace, at tliu head of a large body of Mysore 
hoise, and succeeded in cap’urtng 1,000 bullocks, 
1-idoii with grain, which he conducted safe into 
camp. Oil tht^29th of Nov. 1803, the battle ot 
Argann was fought, in which he was also engaged, 
and about the end of December of the SHtiie year, he 
was at the taking of the strong Fort of Gqyalgiir. 
In the year 1804, a light corps was formed by his 
Glace, Qimsisling oftheBiitish cavalry, the My- 
soie horse, the 74th Regiment, a detachment, 
consisting of 100 picked men fiom each corps in 
the camp, with .i proportion of European oflicers, 
the cotninatui of w'hieli was commuted specially 
to liim, then only a Captain ; it marched day aikl 
night, the greater part without tents, in pursuit uf 
a laige body of Piudaree horse, which it surpris- 
ed, taking their guns and all their plunder. This 
terminated his military career, after 24 years* ser- 
vice, 10 of whicli were In the field. In 1805 
retnined, in consequence of ill health, to his na- 
tive country, whete his ashes now lie entombed 
witli those of a long line of ancestry. 

Jan. 29th. in Limerick, Lieut. Henry Keene, 
late of the 22d Foot. 

Jan. 30th. In Limerick, John Campbell, Esq. 
late Captain in the 12th Regiment. 

Jan. 30th. At Stonehonse, after an illness uf 
nine days, Commander John Davies (1700). 

Lieut.'Gen. Sir John Shaw Maxwell, Bart. 

At Barnstaple, John Fox, Esq. aged 58, foniierly 
of the 30th Regiment, Major in the late Koyal 
Veterans, and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
army. 

Feb. 10th. At North Shields, aged 50 years, 
T. W. Mayson, Esq. of Chorley, formerly Captain 
of the 2«1 (or Queen’s) Dragoon Guards. 

Feb. I3tli. At Calvcrton, Gen. Sir J. Coape 
Sherbrooke, G.C.l). an officer much distinguished 
during the Peninsular war.^ A memoir of his lifu 
wUl appear in a future Number. 

Feb. 15th. At his residence, near East Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, I4ent.-Gcn. John Burton, late of 
the Royal Artillery, aged 73 years. 

Feb. 20th. At Rolls Park, near Chigwell^ Es- 
sex, in the 72d year of bis age, Admiral Sir Eliab 
Harvey, G.C.B. M.P. for the County of Essex. 

Tlie death of William Hannagan, Esq, on 
the half-pay of the Irish Coirunissariat, was erro- 
neously inserted last month. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEPI AT THE OBSEEVAtORY OF CAPT. W. It. SMYTH, AT DEDFOED. 


JAN* 

1830. 

Blt*« Thermometer* 

At 8 P. M. 


Pluvia- 

meter 

Inches. 

Evapora- 

tor 

Inches. 

at 8 F.M. 

, IdARimf 
Degrem, 

Minim. 

Degrees. 

Barom. |Thermo. 
inches, j Degrees. 

Hjrgrom. 

Parts. 

■ ? i' 

32-0 

29*8 

30*30 

31*9 

864 

frozen 

frozen 

N.byW .light airs, v. dark sky. 

b 2 

32-2 

31*8 

30*20 

31*8 

861 

.... 

.... 

W.N.W. light breeze, hr. sky. 

0 3 

33*7 

30*9 

30*14 ' 

33*7 

866 

•072 


N.W. var. airs, monoton. sky. 

D 4 

35-9 

33-3 

30-05 

35*9 

873 

•230 

.... 

N.N.W, fresh br. sky clearing 

i 5 

376 

34*8 

30-00 

37*2 

863 

^•103 

•200 

N.W. light airs, pale sunsh. 

5 6 

37*8 

337 

29*96 

34*9 

869 

•010 

•040 

W.S.W. fresh breeze. 1 

7 

362 

33*1 

29*98 

35*8 

849 

•012 

•050 

N.N.W. a gale, flying cloudsj 

? 8 

38*7 

34*4 

29-97 

36*7 

857 

•005 

•030 

W.N.W. light breeze. 

h 9 

37*2 

33*0 ' 

29-84 

34*4 

865 

*005. 

•040 

W. light airs, fine sun rise, rl. 

0 10 

35*0 

33-4 

29*79 

35*0 

835 

.... 

frozen 

N. fresh breeze, some sleet. 

5 11 

35*3 

33*6 

29-82 

35*2 

824 

•005 


N .E. gale, some snow fell . I 

^ 12 

35*7 

33*6 

29-87 

35*0 

838 

•057 

* « • t 

N . by E. squally, soft snow, | 

5 13 

35*3 

32*0 

29-90 

33*2 

842 

frozen 

• * • f 

N.N .E. squally, more snd- 

% 14 

33*8 

30*2 

29*97 

31*1 

848 

.... 

• • • • 

N.N.E. light airs, no sun. 

$ 16 

32*9 

30*6 

29-93 

32*7 

863 

*112 


N.E. fresh breeze, par. thaw. 

h 16 

34*0 

32-2 

29*96 

34*0 

869 

*067 


E.N.E. light airs, par, thaw. 

0 17 

33*2 

26*3 

29-97 

31-0 

862 

frozen 


N.N.E. variable breeze, frost. 

5 18 

32*0 

24*6 

29*98 

26*8 

850 

.... 


N.byE. light airs, sunshine. 

$ 19 

27-6 

20*3 

29*60 

24*4 

852 

.... 

# • f • 

E. variable airs, sunshine, i 

§ 20 

28*3 

20*5 

28*85 

27*7 

910 

.... 

9 • i » 

N.N.E, heavy gale, snow. 

R 21 

; 32*0 

28*2 

29*45 

32*0 

877 

•567 

• • • • 

3.S,W. fresh breeze, some sun. 

? ■ 22 . 

34*3 

30*8 

29*70 

34*3 

856 

•012 


S.to N.E. variable, sleet. 

b 23 

; 34*6 

32*0 

29*88 

34*2 

' 869 

•006 

• f • « 

N.E. light airs, brown sky. 

0 24 

35*0 

32-8 

29*93 

35*0 

872 

•015 

• • « f 

|W, very light airs, slow thaw.' 

J'25 

36*3 

33*0^ 

30*30 

35*3 

869 

•008 

• ♦ • • 

iN. by W. variable breezes. ! 

$ 26 

35*5 i 

34*3 ^ 

30*23 

35*5 

873 

•015 

• • • • 

N.N.E. light airs and calms. | 

5 27 

36*2 . 

34*0 ' 

29*84 

35*8 

875 

•117 

*300 |S.\V. variable airs, still foggy. 

R 28 

35*8 

34*2 

30*15 

35*8 

877 

•013 

frozen N. by E. light airs, mon. sky. 

$ 29 

36*7 

34*0 

30*20 

35*7 

878 

•090 

.. .. 

,N.E. calms, monotonous sky. 

b 30 

36*2 

330 

29*96 

36*2 

879 

•140 

.... 

' N.'N . W , fresh breezes. 

0 31 

35*3 

1 29*8 

1 

30*13 

30*4, 

782 

1 

•025 

.... 

N.W'. light airs, sunshine. 
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P«RfSONALi NARRATIVE OP CAPT. OLA8SPOOLB, OP THE 
HON. company’s ship MARQUIS OP ELY, 

RELATING THE CAPTIVITY OF THAT OFFICER AMONGST THE lADROHES OF 
. THE CHINESE SEA, AND DESCRIBING THE HAUNTS AND HAIlIlS OF THOSE 
WARLIKE PIRATES. 


On the 17th of September, 1819, the Hon. Company’s ship Marquis 
of Ely» anchored under the island of Samchowe, on the south coast of 
China, about twelve English miles from Macoa, where 1 was ordered 
to proceed in one of the cutters to procure a pilot, and also to land the 
purser with the packets. I left the shfp at fire p.m. with seven men 
under my command, well armed — it blew a fresh gale from the , north- 
east. We arrived at Macoa at 9 y.M. when I delivered the packet to 
IVIr. Roberts, and sent the men with the boat’s sails to sleep under the 
Company’s factory, leaving the boat in charge of one of the Compra- 
dor’s^ men. During the night, the gale increased ; at half-past tliree 
in the morning I went to the beach, and found the boat on shore half 
filled with water, in consequence of the man having left her. I called 
the people to bale her out, found she was considerably damaged, and 
very leaky. At half-past 5 a.m. the ebb-tide making, we left Macoa 
with vegetables for the ship. One of the Comprador’s men, who spoke 
English, went with us, for the purpose of piloting the ship to Lintiu, 
as the Mandarines, in consequence of a late disturbance at Macoa, 
would not grant chops t for the regular pilots. 1 had every reason to 
expect the ship in the roads, as she was preparing to get under weigh 
when we left her ; but on rounding Cabaretta Point, we saw her five 
or six miles to leeward, standing on the starboard tack ; it was then 
blowing a fresh gale north-east. Bore up, and stood towards her; 
when about a cable’s length to windward of her, she tacked, we hauled 
our wind, and stood after her. A hard squall then coining on, with a 
strong tide against us, we drifted fast to leeward, and the weather 
lieing hazy, we soon lost sight of the ship, struck our masts and endea- 
voured to pull. Finding our efforts useless, set a reefed fore-sail and 
mizen, and stood towards a country ship at anchor, under the land, 
to leeward of Cabaretta Point. W hen within a quarter of a mile of 
her, she weighed and made sail, leaving us in a very critical situation, 
having no anchor, and drifting bodily on the rocks to lifeward ; struck 
the masts ; and, after four or five hours of hard pulling, succeeded in 
clearing them. At this time not a ship was in sight ; but oii the 
weather clearing up, we saw a ship to leeward, hull <£wn ; shipped our 
masts, and made sail towards her ; she proved to be the Hon. Com- 
pany’s ship Giatton. We made signals to her with our handkerchiefs 
at the mast-head; she unfortunately took no notice of them, but tacked 
and^ stood from us. Our situation w^as now truly distressing ; night 
closing fast with a threatening appearance, blowing fresh with Imnl 
rain and a heavy sea, our boat very leaky, without a compass, anchor, 
or provisions, and drifting fast on a lee shore, surrounded with dan- 
gerous rocks, and inhabited by the most barbarous pirates. I close- 
reefed my sails, and kept tack and tack till daylight, when we were 


* The ship's hiisbaad. 
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happy to find we had drifted very little to leeward of our situation in 
the evening. The night was very dark^ with constant hard squalls 
and heavy rain. 

Sept. 19th. — No ships in sight. About ten o’clock in the morning 
it fell calm, with very hard rain and heavy swell — struck our masts 
and pulled; not being able to see the land, steered by the swell* 
When the weather broke up, found we had drifted several miles to 
leeward during the calm. A fresh breeze springing up, made sail, and 
endeavoured to reach the weather shore, and anchor with six muskets 
we had lashed together for the purpose. Finding the boat made no 
way against the swelling tide, bore up for a bay to leeward, and an- 
chored at one a.m. close under the land, in five or six fathoms water, 
blowing fresh with harcf rain. 

On the 20th, at daylight, supposing the flood-tide making, weighed 
and stood over to the weather shore, but found we were drifting fast 
to leeward. About ten o’clock, perceived two Chinese boats steering 
for us. Bore up and stood towards them, and made signals to induce 
them to come within hail ,* on nearing them, they bore up and passed 
to leeward of the islands. The Chinese we had in the boat advised 
me to follow them, and he would take us to' Macoa by a leeward 
passage. I expressed my fears of being taken by the Ladrones. Our 
ammunition being wet, and the muskets rendered useless, we had 
nothing to defend our ourselves with but cutlasses, and were in too ex- 
hausted a state to make much resistance with them, having been con- 
stantly wet, and eat nothing but a few green oranges for three days. 
As our present situation was a hopeless one, and the man assured me 
there was no danger of encountering the Ladrones, I com})lied with his 
request, and stood in under the lee of the islands, were we found the 
water much smoother, and apparently a direct passage to Macoa: We 
continued pulling and sailing all day. A six o’clock in the evening, I 
discovered three large boats, and anchored in a bay to leeward. On 
seeing us, they weighed and made sail towards us. The Chinese said 
they were Ladrones, and that if they captured us, they would most 
certainly put us all to death I Finding they gained fast on us, struck 
the masts and pulled head to wind for five or six hours. The tide 
turning against us, anchored close under the land to avoid being seen ; 
soon after we saw them pass to leeward. , 

At daylight .the following morning, the flood making, weighed and 
pulled along shore in great spirits, expecting to be at Macoa in three or 
four hours, as, by the Chinese account, it was not above six or seven 
miles distant ; after pulling a mile or two, we perceived several people 
on shore, standing close to the beach, they were armed with pikes and 
lances. I ordered the interpreter to hail them, and ask the most direct 
passage to Macoa. They said if we came on sliore they would inform 
us; not liking their hostile appearance, I did not think proper to com- 
ply with their request. Saw a large fleet of boats at anchor close 
under the opposite shore. Our interpreter said they were flshing- 
boats, and that by going there we should not only get provisions, but a 
pilot also to take us to Macoa. I bore up, and on nearing them per- 
ceived there were some large vessels, very full of men, and mount- 
ing several” guns. I hesitated to approach nearer; but the Chinese 
assuring me they were Mandarine junks and salt-boats, we stood close 
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to one of them> and asked the way to Macoa ; they gave no answer* 
but made signs for us to go in shore. We passed on* and a large row** 
boat pulled after us; she soon came alongside^ when about twenty 
savage-looking fellows^ who were stowed at the bottom of the bout* 
leaped on board usi They were armed with a short sword in eac^ 
iiand^ one of which they laid <hi our necks« and the other pointed to 
our hearts, keeping their eyes fixed on their officer, waiting his signed 
to cut or desist. Seeing we were incapable of making any resistance* 
he sheathed his sword, and the others immediately followed his exam- 
ple. They then dragged us into their boat, and carried us on board 
one of their junks, with the most savage demonstrations of joy, and, as 
we supposed, to torture and put us to death, ^yiien on board the junk, 
they searched all our pockets, took the handkerchiefs, and brought heavv 
chains to chain us to the guns. At this time the boat came and took 
me and one of my men and the interpreter on board the chief's vessel, 
I was then taken before the chief. He was seated on deck in a large 
chair, dressed in purple, with a black turban on. He appeared to be 
about thirty years of age, a stout commanding-looking man. He took 
me by the coat and drew me close to him, then questioned the inter- 
preter very strictly, asking who we were, and what business we had in 
that part of the country. I told him to say we were Englishmen iii 
distress, having been four days at sea without provisions. This he 
would not credit, but said 'we were bad men, and that he would put ua 
all to death; and then ordered some men to torture the interpreter 
until he confessed the truth. A Ladroue, who had once been in Eng- 
land, and spoke a few words of English, came to the chief, and told 
him we were really Englishmen, and that we had plenty of money, 
adding that the buttons on our coats were gold. The chief then or- 
dered us some coarse brown rice, of which we made a tolerablo meal, 
having eat nothing for nearly four days, except a few green oranges. 
During our repast, numbers of Ladrones crowded round us, examin- 
ing our clothes and hair, and giving us every possible annoyance. 
Several of them brought swords and laid them on our necks, making 
signs that they would soon take us on shore and cut us in pieces, 
which I am sorry to say was the fate of hundreds during my capti* 
vity. I was now summoned before the chief, who had been convers- 
ing with the interpreter : he said, I must write to my captain, and tell 
him, if he did not send an hundred thousand dollars for our ransom in 
ten days, he would put us all to death. In vain did I assure him it 
was useless writing, unless he would agree to take a much smaller 
sum, saying, we were all poor men, and the most we could possibly 
raise would not exceed two thousand dollars. Finding that he was 
much exasperated at my expostulation, 1 embraced the offer of writing 
to my commander, to inform him of ouv unfortunate situation, though 
there appeared not the least probability ofTelieving us. They said the 
letter should be conveyed to Macoa in a fishing-boat, which would 
bring an answer in the morning. A small boat accordingly {^ame along- 
side, and took the letter. About six o’clock in the evening, they ^ave 
us some rice and a little salt fish, which we ate, and they made signs 
for us to lie down on the deck to sleep ; but such numbers of Ladrones 
were constantly coming from different vessels to see us, and examine 
our clothes and hair, they would not allow us a moment’s quiet. They 

2 D 2 
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were particularly anxious for the buttons of my coat, which were new, 
and, as they supposed, gold* I took it off, and laid it on the deck, to 
avoid being disturbed by them ; it was taken away in the night, and I 
saw it the next day stripped of its buttons. About nine o'clock, a boat 
came and hailed the chief's vessel. He immediately hoisted his main- 
sail, and the fleet weighed, apparently in great confusion. They work- 
ed to windward all night ana part of the next day, and anchored about 
one o'clock in a bay under the island of Lanton, where the head admi- 
ral of Ladrones was lying at anchor with about two hundred vessels, 
and a Portuguese brig which they had captured a few days before, and 
murdered the captain and part of the crew. 

Early in the morning on the 23d, a fishing-boat came to the fleet, 
to inquire if they had captured an European boat ; being answered in 
the affirmative, they came to the vessel I was in : one of them spoke 
a few words of English, and told me he had been sent by (^apt. Kay 
in search of us. I was ratht:r surprised to find he had no letters. He 
appeared to be well acquainted with the Chief, and remained in his 
cabin smoking opium and playing cards all day. lii the evening 1 
was summoned with the interpreter before the CJhief. He questioned 
us in a much milder tone, saying he now believed w^e were English- 
men, a people he wished to be friendly with, and that if our Captain 
would lend him seventy thousand dollars till he returned from his 
cruise up the river, he would repay him, and send us all to Macoa. 
I assured him it w^as useless waiting on those terms, and unless our 
ransom w'as speedily settled, the English fleet would sail, and render 
our enlargement altogether ineffectual. He remained determined, 
and said if it were not sent, he would keep us and make us fight, 
or put us to death. I accordingly wrote, and gave my letter to the 
man belonging to the boat before-mentioned. He said he could not 
return with an answer in Jess than five days. The Chief now gave me 
the letter I wrote when first taken ; I have never been able to ascer- 
tain his reason for detaining it, but suppose he dare not negotiate for 
our ransom without orders from the head Admiral, who, I understood,, 
was sorry at our being captured. He said the English ships would 
join the Mandarines and attack them. He told the Chief that cap- 
tured us, to dispose of us as he pleased. 

On the 24th, it blew a hard gale with constant rain ; we suffered 
much from the«cold and wet, being obliged to remain on deck without 
any covering, except an old mat, which was frequently taken from us 
in the night by the Ladrones, who were on watch. During this night, 
the Portuguese who were left in the captured brig murdered the 
Ladrones that were on board her, cut the cables, and fortunately 
escaped through the darkness of the night ; I have since been informed 
they run her on shore at Macoa. 

At daylight in the morrfing of the 25th, the fleet, amounting to 
about five hundred sail of different sizes, weighed, to proceed on their 
intended cruise up the river, to levy contributions on the towns and 
villages. It is impossible to describe what were my feelin|^ at this 
critical time, having received no answer to my letter, and the fleet un- 
der weigh to sail hundreds of miles up a country never Visited by 
Europeans, there to remain probably for many months, which would 
render all opportunities for negotiating an enlargement totally ineffec- 
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tuul^ as the only method of communication is by boats^ that have a pass 
from the Ladrone Islands^ and they dare not venture abcfve twenty miles 
from Macoa> being obliged to come and go in the night to avoid the 
Mandarines ; and if these boats should be detected in having any in* 
tercourse with the Ladrones, they are immediately put to deaths and 
all their relations^ though they had not joined in the crime, in order 
that not a single person of their families should be left to imitate their 
crimes, or revenge their death. This severity renders communication 
both dangerous and expensive ; no boat would venture out for less than 
an hundred Spanish dollars. 

On the 26th, at daylight, we passed in sight of one ship at anchor 
under the Island of Chuiito : the Chief then called me, pointed to the 
ships, and told the interpreter to tell rue to look at them, for we 
should never see them again. About noon n% entered a river to the 
west of Bagne, three or four miles from the entrance. We passed a large 
town, situated oif the side of a beautiful hill, which is tributary to the 
Ladrones ; the inhabitants saluted theni^ with gongs as they passed. 
The fleet was now divided into two squadrons, (the red and the ulack,) 
and sailed up different branches of the river. At midnight, tlie divi- 
sion we were' in anc^iored close to an immense hill, on which a number 
of fires were burning, which at daylight I perceived proceeded from a 
Chinese camp. At the back of the hill was a most beautiful town, 
surrounded by water, and embellished with groves of orange trees. 
The Chop-house (Custom-house) and a few cottages, were immediately 
plundered and burnt down ; most of the inhabitants, however, evseaped 
to the camp. The Ladrones now prepared to attack tlie town with 
a formidable force, collected in row-boats from the different vessels. 
They sent a messenger to the town, demanding a tribute of ten thou- 
sand dollars annually, saying, if these terms were not complied with 
they would land, and destroy the town with all the inhabitants ; which 
they would certainly have done, had’ the town laid in a more advan- 
tageous situation for their purpose ; but being placed out of the reach of 
their shot, they allowed them to come to terms. The inhabitants 
agreed to pay them six thousand dollars, which they were to collect by 
the time of our return down the river. This ^/tnesse had the desired 
effect ; for during our absence they mounted a few guns on a hill w hich 
commanded the passage, and gave us, in lieu of the dollars, a warm 
salute on our return. 

Oct. 1st. — The fleet weighed in the night, dropped by the tide up 
the river, and anchored very quietly before a town lurrounded by a 
thick wood. Early in the morning, the Ladrones assembled in row- 
boats and landed, then gave a shout, and rushed into the town, sword 
in hand. The inhabitants fled to the adjacent hills, in number appa- 
rently superior to the Ladrones. We may easily imagine to ourselves 
the horror with which these miserable people were seized, on being 
obliged to leave their homes and every tjiing dear to them. It was a 
most melancholy sight to see women in tears, clasping their infants in 
their arms, and imploring mercy for them from their brutal robbers ! 
The old and the sick, who were unable to fly, or to make resistance, 
were either made prisoners or most inhumanly butchered ! The boats 
continued passing and repassing from the junks to the shore quick, 
laden with booty, and the men besmeared with blood ! 250 women 
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and several children were made prisoners, and sent on board diflPerent 
vessels. They were unable to escape with the men, owing to the abo- 
minable practice of cramping their feet ; several of them were not able 
to move without assistance ; in fact, they might all be said to totter, 
rather than walk. Twenty of these poor women were sent on board 
the vessel I was in ; they were hauled on board by the hair of their 
heads, and treated in the most savage manner. When the Chief came 
on board, he questioned them respecting the circumstances of their 
friends, and demanded ransom accordingly, from six thousand to six 
hundred dollars. He ordered them a birth on deck, at the after part of 
the ship, where they had nothing to shelter them from the weather, which 
at this time was very variable ; the days excessively hot, and the nights 
cold, with heavy rain. The town being plundered of every thing valu- 
able, it was set on firef, and reduced to ashes by the next morning. 
The fleet remained here three days, negotiating for the ransom of the 
prisoners, and plundering the fish-tanks and gardens. During all this 
time the Chinese never ventured from the hills, though there were fre- 
quently not more than an hundred Ladrones on shore at a time, anfl I 
am sure the people on the hills exceeded ten times that number. 

Oct. 5th. — The fleet proceeded up the river, st(q:)ping at several vil- 
lages to receive tribute, which was generally paid in dollars, with 
sugar and rice, and a few large pigs, roasted whole, as presents for 
their Joss (the idol they worship). Every person, on being ransomed, 
is obliged to present him with a pig or some fowls, which the priest 
ofiers with prayers ; it remains before him for a few hours, and is then 
divided amongst the crew. Nothing particular occurred till the 10th, 
except a few skiriflishes on shore between the Ladrones and the Chi- 
nese soldiers. They frequently obliged my men to go on shore, and 
fight with the muskets they had taken, which did great execution, the 
Chinese principally using bows and arrows ; they have matchlocks, 
but use them very unskilfully. 

On the lOtiJi we formed a junction with the black squadron, to pro- 
ceed many miles up a wide and beautiful river, passing several ruins 
of villages that had been destroyed by the black squadron. 

On the 17th, the fleet anchored abreast four mud batteries, which 
defended a town so entirely surrounded with wood that it was impos- 
sible to form an idea of its size. The weather was very hazy, with 
hard squalls of rain. The Ladrones remained perfectly quiet for two 
days. On the third day, the forts commenced a brisk fire for several 
hours ; the Ladrones did not return a single shot, but weighed anchor 
and dropped down the river. The reason they gave for not attacking 
the town or returning the fire was, that Joss bad not promised them 
succei^s. They arc very superstitious, and consult their idol on all 
occasions. If his omens are good, they will undertake the most daring 
enterprises. The fleet now anchored opposite the ruins of the town 
where the women had beeit made prisoners. Here we remained for 
about five or six days, during which time about an hundred of them 
were ransomed, the remainder of them were offered for sale amongst 
the Ladrones for forty dollars each. 'I'he woman is considered the 
lawful wife of the purchaser, who would be put to death if he dis- 
carded her. Several of them leaped overboard, and drowned them- 
selves, rather than submit to such infamous degradation. The fleet 
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then weighed, and made sail down the river to receive the raiisoin for 
the town before mentioned. As we passed the hill, tliey fired several 
shots at us, but without effect. The Ladrbnes were much exasperated, 
and determined to revenge themselves ; they dropped out of reach of 
their shot, and anchored. Every junk sent about an hundred men 
each on shore to cut paddy, and destroy their orange groves, which was 
most effectually performed for several miles down the river. During 
our stay here we received information of nine boats lying up a creek 
laden with paddy ;* boats were immediately dispatched after them. 
Next morning these boats were brought to the fleet, and ten or twelve 
men who were taken in them having made no resistance, tlie chief said 
he would allow them to become Ladrones, if they agreed to take the usual 
oaths before Joss. Two or three of them refused, for which they were 
punished in the following manner ; — their handwS were tied behind their 
backs, a rope from the mast head drove through their arms, and hoisted 
three or four feet from the deck, and five or six men flogged them 
with their rattans twisted together till they were apparently dead, 
then hoisted them up to the mast head, and left them hanging nearly 
an hour, then lowered them down, and repeated the punishment till 
they died or compfied with the oath. 

Oct. 2()th. — 111 the night an express-boat came in with the informa- 
tion that a large Mandarine fleet was approaching up the river to 
attack us. The chief immediately weighed, with fifty of the largest 
boats, and sailed down the river to meet them. About one in the 
morning they commenced a heavy fire till daylight, when an express 
was sent for the remainder of the fleet to join them ; about an hour 
after a counter-order came to anchor, the Mandarine fleet having run. 
Two or three hours afterwards the chief returned with three captured 
vessels in tow, having sunk two, and eighty-three sail made their 
escape. The Admiral of the Mandarine blew his vessel up by throw- 
ing a match lighted into the magazine as the Ladrones were boarding 
her, she ran on shore, and they succeeded in getting twenty of her 
guns. In this action very few prisoners were taken ; the men belong- 
ing to the captured vessels drowned themselves, us they were sure* of 
suflering lingering deaths if taken after having made resistance. The 
Admiral left the fleet in charge of his brother, the second in command, 
and proceeded with his own vessel towards Lanton. The fleet re- 
mained in the river, cutting paddy and getting necessary supplies. 

Ou the 28th of October, I received a letter from Gapt. K.ay, brought 
by a fisherman, who told us he would get us all back fur three thou- 
sand dollars. He advised me to offer these three thousand, if not ac- 
cepted, to extend it to four, but not farther, as it was bad policy to 
offer much at first, at the same time assuring me we should be libera- 
ted, let the ransom be what it would. I offered the cliief the three 
thousand, which he disdainfully refused, saying, he was not to be played 
with, and unless they sent a thousand dollars, with two large guns, anti 
several casks of gunpowder, he would soon put us to death. I wrote 
to Capt. Kay, and informed him of the chief’s determination, request- 
ing him, if opportunity offered, to send us a .shift of clothes, for which 
it may be easily imagined we were much distressed, leaving been seve- 


* Glowing rice, or rice before sbellecl 
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ral weeks without a change^ although constantly exposed to the wea- 
ther, and of course frequently wet. 

On the 1st of Nov. the fleet sailed up a narrow river, and anchored 
at night within two miles of a little town, called Whampoa. In front 
of it was a small fort, and several Mandarine vessels lying in the har- 
bour. The chief sent the interpreter to me, saying I must order my 
men to make cartridges and clean their muskets, ready to go on shore 
in the morning. I assured the interpreter I should give no such or- 
ders; they must please themselves: soon after the Chief came on 
board, threatening to put us all to a cruel death if we refused to obey 
his orders. For my own part, I remained determined, and advised the 
men not to comply, as I thought, by making ourselves useful, we should 
be accounted too valuable. A few hours afterwards he sent to me 
again, saying, that if myself and the quarter-master would assist them 
at the great guns ; that if also the rest of the men went on shore, and 
succeeded in taking the place, he would then take the money offered 
for our ransom, and give them twelve dollars for every Chinaman’s 
head they cut off. To these proposals we cheerfully acceded, in hope 
of facilitating our deliverance. Early in the morning, the forces in- 
tended for landing were assembled in row-boats, amounting on the 
whole to three or four thousand men. The largest vessels weighed, 
and hauled on shore, to cover the landing of the forces, and attacked 
the fort and Mandarine vessels. About nine o’clock the action com- 
menced, and continued with great spirit for nearly an hour, when the 
walls of the fort gave way, and the men retreated in great confusion. 
The Mandarine vessels still continued firing, having blocked up the 
entrance of the harbour, to prevent the Ladrone boats from entering. 
At this the Ladrones were much exasperated, and about three hundred 
of them swam on shore, with a short sword lashed close under each 
arm ; they then ran along the banks of the river till they came abreast 
of the vessels, and then swam off again and boarded them. The Chi- 
nese thus attacked leaped overboard, and endeavoured to reach the op- 
posite shore ; the Ladrones followed, and cut the greatest part of them 
to pieces in the water. They next towed the vessels out of harbour ; 
and attacked the town with increased fury. The inhabitants fought 
about a quarter of an hour, and then retreated to an adjacent hill, from 
which they were soon driven with great slaughter. After this the La- 
drones returned and plundered the town, every boat leaving it when 
laden. The Chinese on the hills, perceiving most of the boats were off, 
rallied and retook the town, after killing near two hundred Ladrones ; 
one of my men was unfortunately lost in this dreadful massacre. The 
Ladrones lauded a second time, cirove the Chinese out of the town, and 
then reduced it to ashes, and put all the prisoners to death, without 
regarding age or sex. I must not omit to mention a most horrid 
(though ludicrous) circumstance, which happened at this place. The 
Ladrones were paid by their ‘Chief ten dollars for every Chinaman’s 
head they produced ; one of my men turning the corner of a street, 
was met by a Ladrone running furiously after a Chinese; he had a 
drawn sword in his hand, and tw'o Chinamen’s heads, which he had 
cut off, tied by^their tails, and slung round his neck.* I was witness 
myself to some of them producing five or six to obtain payment. 

On the 4th of Nov. an order arrived from the Admiral, for the fleet 
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to proceed up the river immediately to Lanton, where he w«8 lying, 
with only two vessels, and three Portuguese ships, and a brig con- 
stantly annoying him ; several sail of Mandarine vessels were ^aily 
expected. The fleet weighed and proceeded towards Lanton. OR 
passing the Island of Lintin, three ships and a brig gave chase to us ; 
the Ladrones prepared to board, but night closing, we lost sight of 
them. I am convinced they altered their course and stood from us ; 
these vessels were in the pay of the Chinese Government, and styled 
themselves the Invincible Squadron cruising in the river Tigris to 
annihilate the Ladrones. 

On the 5th, in the morning, the red squadron anchored in a bay under 
Lanton ; the black squadron stood to the eastward : in this bay they 
hauled several vessels on shore to bream theifftbottoms and repair them. 

In the afternoon of the 8th four ships, a brig and a schcMiner, came olf 
the mouth of the bay. The pirates were much alarmed, supposing them 
to be English vessels come to rescue us ; some of them threatened to 
hang us to the mast-head for them to fire at, and with much difliculty 
we persuaded them that they were Portuguese ships. The Ladrones 
had only seven junks in a fit state for action ; these they hauled out- 
side, and moored them head and stern across the bay, and manned all 
the boats belonging to the repairing vessels ready for boarding. The 
Portuguese observing these manoeuvres, hove to, and communicated by 
boats ; soon afterwards they made sail, each ship firing her broadside 
as she passed, but without effect, the shot falling far short. The La- 
drones did not return a single shot, but bared their colours, and threw 
up rockets, to induce them to come farther in, which they might easily 
have done, the outside junks lying in four fathom water. 

On the 20th, early in the morning, discovered an immense fleet of 
Mandarine vessels standing in for the bay. On nearing us, they form- 
ed a line and stood close in ; each vessel, as she discharged her guns, 
tacked to join the rear and re-load ; they kept up a constant fire for 
about two hours, when one of their largest vessels was blown up by a 
firebrand, thrown from a Ladrone junk ; after which they kept at a 
more respectful distance, but continued firing, without intermission, till 
the 21st at night, when it fell calm. The Ladrones towed out seven 
large vessels, with about two hundred row-boats to board them, but the 
wind springing up, they made sail and escaped. The Ladrones returned 
into the bay and anchored. The Portuguese and Mandarines followed, 
and continued a heavy cannonading during that night and the next day. 
The vessel I was in had her fore-mast shot away, which they supplied 
very expeditiously by taking a mainmast from another vessel. 

On the 23d, in the evening, it again fell calm. The Ladrones towed 
out fifteen junks in two divisions, with the intention of surrounding 
them, which was nearly effected, having come up with, and boarded 
one, when a breeze suddenly sprang up. The captured vessel mount- 
ed twenty-two guns, most of the cre\^ leaped overboard ; sixty or 
seventy were taken prisoners, immediately cut to pieces, and thrown 
into the river. Early in the morning, the Ladrones returned into 
the bay, and anchored in the same situation as before. The Portuguese 
and Mandarines followed, keeping up a constant fire. » The Ladrones 
never returned a single shot, but always kept in readiness to board ; 
the Portuguese were careful never to allow them an opportunity ! 
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On the 28th at night, they sent in eight fire-vesaels, which if pro- 
perly constructed, must have done great execution, having every advan- 
tage they could wish for to effect their purpose ; a strong breeze and 
tide directly into the bay, and the vessels lying so close together, that it 
was impossible to miss them. On their first appearance, the Ladrones 
gave a general shout, supposing them to be Mandarine vessels on fire, 
but they were soon convinced of their mistake. They came very regular 
into the centre of the fleet, two and two, burning furiously. One of 
them came alongside the vessel I was in, but they succeeded in boom- 
ing her off. She appeared to be a vessel of about forty tons ; her hold 
was filled with straw and wood, and there were a few small boxes of 
combustibles on her deck, which exploded alongside of us without 
doing any damage. The Ladrones, however, towed them all on shore, 
extinguished the fire, and broke them up for firewood. The Portu- 
guese claimed the credit of constructing these destructive machines, 
and actually sent a dispatch to the government of Macoa, saying, they 
had destroyed at least one-thi»rd of the Ladrones’ fleet, and hoped soon 
to effect their purpose by totally annihilating them. 

On the 29th of November, the Ladrones being all ready for sea, they 
weighed and stood boldly out, bidding defiance to the invincible squa- 
dron, and imperial fleet, consisting of ninety-three war junks, six Por- 
tuguese ships, a brig, and a schooner ; immediately the Ladrones weigh- 
ed, they all made sail ; the Ladrones chased them two or three hours, 
keeping up a constant fire. Finding they did not come up with them, 
they hauled their wind and stood to the eastward. Thus terminated 
the coast blockade, which lasted nine days, during which time the 
Ladrones completed all their repairs. In this action, not a single La- 
drone vessel was destroyed, and their loss about thirty or forty men. 
An American was also killed, one of the three that remained taken in 
a schooner. I had two very narrow escapes ; the first a twelve-pounder 
shot fell within three or four feet of me, another took a piece out of a 
small brass swivel on which I was standing. The chief’s wife fre- 
quently sprinkled me with garlic water, which they consider an effec- 
tual charm against shot. The fleet continued under sail all night, 
steering to the eastward. In the morning, they anchored in a large 
bay, surrounded by lofty and barren mountains. 

On the 2d of December, I received a letter from Lieut. Manghen, 
Commander of the Honourable Company’s ship Antelope, saying that 
he had our ransom on board, and had been three days cruising after us, 
and wished me to settle with the chief on the securest method of deli- 
vering it The chief agreed to send us in a small gun-boat till we came 
in sight of the Antelope, then the Comprador’s boat was to bring the 
ransom and receive us. I was so agitated at receiving this joyful news, 
that it was with considerable difiaeulty I could scrawl two or three lines 
to inform Lieut. Manghen of the arrangements I had made. We were 
all so deeply affected by the*gratifying tidings, that we seldom closed 
our eyes, but continued watching day and night for the boat. 

On the 6th she returned with Lieut. Manghen’s answer, saying he 
would respect any single boat, but would not allow the fleet to ap- 
proach him. The chief then, according to his first proposal, ordered a 
gim-boat to take us, and with no small degree of pleasure we left the 
Ladrone fleet about font o’clock in the muniiiig. At one p.m. saw the 
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Antelope^ under all sail, standing towards us. The I(adrone boat im- 
mediately anchored, and dispatched the Comprador’s boat for our ran* 
som, saying, that if she approached nearer they would return to the 
fleet ; and they were just weighing, when she shortened sail and au** 
chored about two miles from us. The boat did not reach her till late 
in the afternoon, owing to the tide being strong against her. She re* 
ceived the ransom, and left the Antelope just before dark. A Manda- 
rine boat, that had been lying concealed under the land, and watching 
their manoeuvres, gave chase to her, and was within a few fathoms of 
taking her, when she saw a light which the Ladroncs answered, and 
the Mandarine hauled off. Our situation was now a most critical one ; 
the ransom was in the hands of the Ladrones, and the Comprador's 
boat dare not return with us for fear of an a|^tack from the iMandarine 
boat. The Ladrones would not remain till morning, so we were obliged 
to return with them to the fleet.. In the morning the chief inspected 
the ransom, which consisted of the following articles : — two hales of 
superfine scarlet cloth, two chests of opium, two casks of gun-powder, 
and a telescope, the rest in dollars. He objected to the telescope, not 
being new, and said he should detain one of us till another was sent, or 
an hundred dollars in lieu of it. The Comprador, however, agreed 
with him for the hundred dollars. Every thing being at length set- 
tled, the chief ordered two gun-boats to convey us near the Antelope ; 
we saw her just before dark, when the Ladrones' boat left us. We 
had the inexpressible pleasure of arriving on board the Antelope at se- 
ven p.M. where we were most cordially received and heartily congratu- 
lated on our safe and happy deliverance from a miserable captivity, 
which wc had endured for eleven weeks and three days. 
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BY JOHN BOWRING, ESQ. I.L.l). 

( Fram the First Nuviher of the PcninsiiLar Melodics. > 

J THOUGHT thy loving glance, Mary, 

Was but a look of chance, Mary ; 

A second didst thou try, Mary, 

I ])ass’d it silent by, Mary ; 

Jiut to thy bolder third, Mary, 

I need must say a word, Mary : 

That liOve is not so blind, Mary ; 

I'or had I been inclined, Mary, 

A single hint would do, Mary, 

But love ne’er needed two, Mary> 

The playful rill beneath, Mary, 

Feels less the tempest’s breath, Mary, 
Than at the touch of love, Mary, 

The chords of passion fnovc, Mary ! 

But if indifleretice throw, Mary, 

Her robes of ice and snow, Mary, 

Not even thy fiery glow, Mary, 

Can bid love’s currents flow, Mary ! 

’Tis sympathies that bring, Mary, 

The melting smile of spring, Mary ! 
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•THE ROGNIAT CONTROVERSY.’*^ 


It had been originally our intention to have entered into an exami- 
nation ot all the main points of this celebrated Controversy, but the 
impossibility of compressing the various arguments adduced into a suf- 
hciently small compass, to admit of each subject being brought under 
one view, without frequently committing an act of great injustice to 
the controversialists, and materially deteriorating from the strength 
and value of their opinions, has inclined us rather to urge our military 
renders to an attentive perusal and study of the original works in 
which those opinions are fully detailed, than to oflFer them to their no- 
tice, either in an extremely compressed and imperfect form, or in such 
numerous and detached portions as the limits and nature of our Journal 
would render absolutely necessary, were we to give a faithful and can- 
did exposition of the principles upon which the several arguments are 
maintained, and of the various historical references on which they are 
respectively grounded. There is, however, one part of the controversy 
to which these objections do not at all apply ; we allude to the Con^ 
clusio7is” drawn by Baron Rogniat, from the general system laid down 
in his ** Considerations sur V Art de la Guerre,** and to the remarks 
which they elicited from Napoleon. With them we shall terminate 
this article: they merit the most serious attention and reflection of 
every military man who is devoted to tlie study of his profession. 


ItOGNIAT. 

■ 1 . Voluntary enlistment being gene- 
rally insufficient, both as regards the 
quantity and the quality of recruits, it 
is found necessary to have recourse to 
compulsory measures, in order to raise 
a number of troops proportionate to 
that maintained by the principal states 
of Europe. 

2. One of the most advantageous 
means of maintaining a good national 
army, and the one which is the least 
injurious to the interests of society, is 
to select annually, by lot, from among 
all the young unmarried men, the re- 
cruits that may be considered requisite. 

3. The new levies are collected and 

formed into battalions, or cohorts. The 
strength of each of these small corps is 
determined by the number of troops in 
line that a commander can, by his word 
of command, cause to act and move 
with unity and precision; whence it 
may be fixed at from six to eight hun- 
dred men. * 

4. The multiplicity of these cohorts, 
which may be considered the elemen- 
taiy parts of the army, and the ground 
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2. Without admitting any privilege, 
or exemption. 


3. A battalion ought, when in line, 
to have a front of sixty toises, which 
requires 800 men present under arms, 
including 80 men lor supernumeraries, 
drummers, band, pioneers, staff, and 
carmen ; adding 160 men for the diffe- 
rence between the effectives and those 
actually present. This gives a total of 
960 men for the strength of the batta- 
lion. 

4. Three or four battalions, that is, 
an effective force of 2,880, or 3,840 
men, (2,400 or 3,200 men present un- 


Concluded from page 672, No. XU. 
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ROONIAT. 

which they occupy on the field of bat- 
tle, do not admit of their being eveiy 
one posted, ranged, and brought into 
action by the general in chief, who is, 
therefore, obliged to form them into se- 
veral divisions, the command of which 
he entrusts to his lieutenants. 

5. The strength of these divisions, 
which I call legions, is determined by 
the number of cohorts which a general 
officer can easily embrace and follow 
with his eye on a field of battle. I fix 
it at ten cohorts. 

6. In war, two kinds of infantry arc 
requisite ; the one, to sustain by its 
combined order the onset of the enemy, 
and to frustrate his efforts; the other, 
to examine him, to harass him in skir- 
misliing, and to pursue him in woody 
countries. The proportion of the first 
to the second will be as three to one. 

7. In war, two kinds of cavalry are 
requisite ; the one for the purpose of 
completely routing and annihilating 
under the weight of its masses troops 
wearied by a long contest, and brought 
into disorder ; the other for the purpose 
of scouring the country, protecting the 
march of the columns, procuring intel- 
ligence of the enemy, lying in ambush 
for him, surprising his convoys, and 
pursuing fugitives on a plain. They 
will be in nearly equal proportions, and 
form about a sixth part of the army. 

8. Tor the performance of such dif- 
ferent parts, it is necessary that the 
troops of the line should march and 
fight in combined and compact order, 
and the light troops in dispersed and 
extended order; whence it follows that 
this training and exercise must be as 
dissimilar as their services. 

9. The legion will combine within 
itself, infantry of the line, light infantry, 
and light cavalry, thus uniting lightness 
and velocity with solidity. 


10. The cavalry of the line, which 
can only be of essential service when in 
great masses, and at the end of an ac- 
tion, will be collected altogether in re- 


napoleon. 

der arms,) should be commanded by a 
brigadier of the rank of colonel. 


5. A division consists of three bri- 
gades, formed of nine or twelve batta- 
lions ; that is, of 8,640 or 11,520 men, 
which makes 7,200 or 9,600 men actu- 
ally present under arms. 

• 

6. There is, and can only be, but 
one kind of infantry, the firelock being 
the best weapon that has lieen invented 
by man. 


7. Four kinds are requisite ; <'*c7a7- 
reuTs, light cavalry, dragoons, and cui- 
rassiers. In Flanders or in Germany, 
the cavalry ought to be ecpial to a 
fourth part of the infantry ; in the Pyr- 
enees or the Alps, a twentieth part ; in 
Italy and in Spain, a sixth part. 


8. Order and tactics are equally ne- 
cessary for infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, for eclairewSf chasseurs, dragotms, 
and cuirassiers. The cavalry is evt n 
in greater need of order and taetits 
than the infantry; it should also be 
able to fight on foot, ami be trained in 
the school of the platoon and of the 
battalion. 

9. If you attach a handful of iduu 
reurs to each division of infantry, th(‘ir 
number should not exceed a twtmty- 
fifth part of the infantry, and they should 
be mounted on horses of from four feet 
fivQ, to four feet six inches, of which 
the cavalry makes no use. 

10. The cavalry of the line ought to 
be with the advanced guard, with tl#(‘ 
rear guard, upon the wings, and in re- 
serve, to support the light cavalry. Tf 
ought to be employed at the commence- 
ment, in the middle, and at the end of 
a battle, according to circumstances. 
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ROGNIAT. 

11. The quantity of artillery ought 
to be in an inverse proportion to the 
good quality of the infantry. With 
good troops, the number of guns may 
be fixed at two for every thousand men. 


12. One part of this artillery will be 
attachefd to the legions for the purpose 
of opening the contest, and tlie other 
part kept in reserve. 


13. Large armies not being able to 
march in a single column without ex- 
posing the head of the latter to the risk 
of being defeated by the enemy, before 
the rear, which is frequently a day^s 
march distant, can arrive to its support, 
it becomes necessarry to divide them 
into several columns of route. 


14. As each column of route follows 
-a different road, it must have its ad- 
vanced guard and its flankers to pro- 
tect it. This advanced guard will con- 
sist exclusively of light troops, in order 
that it may not engage in imy serious 
cbmbat before the arrival of the army. 


15. The length of a column of route 
is regulated by the time within which 
it can undertake to arrange itself in 
order, of battle, as soon as it receives 
intelligence from its advanced guard 
of the approach of the enemy, previ- 
ously to any attack being made tmon 
it. This length can therefore seldom 
^tend beyond two or three leagues; 
which, upon a great road, will com- 
prise about 30,000 men, with artillery 
and baggage. Thus the strength of a 
column of route may in general amount 
to 30,000 men* 


NAl’OLCOK. 

11. We ought to have as much artil- 
lery as our enemy, and not less than 
four pieces for every thousand men of 
infantry and cavalry. The better the 
infantry, the greater tlie necessity of 
sparing it, and of supporting it by good 
batteries. 

12. The {greater part of the artillery 
should be with the divisions of infantry 
and of cavalry, and the least part in 
reserve. Every piece ought to be sup- 
plied with 300 cartridges, exclusive of 
the limber-boxes, the consumption re- 
quired for two battles. 

13. There are cases in which an army 
ought to march in a single column, and 
there are others in which it ought to 
march in several columns. An army 
does not usually march along a defile 
only twelve feet wide : the roads have 
a breadth of from four to six toises, 
and admit a march in two lines of car- 
riages, and in a column hnving a front 
of from fifteen to twenty men. Troops 
can almost always move along upon 
the right and left of the roads. We 
have seen armies of 120,000 men, 
marching in a single column, take up 
their ol der of battle in six hours^ time. 

14. In most cases, an advanced 
guard ought to be there where the 
general commanding-in-chief should be, 
for the purpose of directing the move- 
ments of his army. The advanced 
guard should be furnished with light 
cavalry, heavy cavaliy, choice corps of 
infantry, and a sufficient quantity of 
artillery, in order that it may be enabled 
to manoeuvre, make head against the 
enemy, and gain time for the arrival of 
the army, and for the march of the 
baggage and the jiarks of artillery. 

15. These calculations are errone- 
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16. Hence it is evident, that a co- 
lumn of route should consist of several 
legions: I form it of four legions, 
with 60 pieces of artillery, and 3000 
heavy cavalry, and I constitute it a 
corps (Tarmie, under the orders of a 
general-in-chief, combining within itself 
all that is requisite for action, since it 
marches and encamps separately. 


17. The different corps (Tarmee are 
directed by a generalissimo, wlio makes 
all their efforts conduce to the attain- 
ment of tlie same object, and arranges 
their lines of march so that they may 
be enabled to afford mutual assistance. 
When the enemy is in mass, they 
ought not to be at a greater distance 
from one another than two leagues. 


18. When the enemy divides into 
several corps, at too great a distance 
from one another to preserve a mutual 
support, the talents of a generalissimo 
will bo displayed in suddenly unit- 
ing his columns, by means of forced 
marches, against one of these corps, 
and annihilating it under the weight of 
superior force. 

19. When ranged in order of battle, 
the infantry should be formed three 
deep, against either infantry or cavalry. 

20. The best fire, especially against 
cavalry, is the successive firing by 
ranks. 

2 1 . A complete order of ba ttle should 
consist of a first line, for fighting ; of a 
second line, for encouraging and sup- 
porting the first, relieving it in the 
combat, and favouring its retreat and 
its rallying ; and, lastly, of a reserve, 
for guarding a^iiist sudden and un- 
foreseen accidents, supporting the lines, 
protecting their flanks and rear, and 


napolAon. 

16. In the first place, an army re- 
quires only one general-in-chief, a lieu- 
tenant-general for every corps d'arm^ef 
or wing, a marechal-de-camp for every 
division, and a brigadier-colonel for 
every brigade. Secondly, the corps 
rf’amcc should not be of equal strength ; 
there should be some of four, some of 
three, and some of two divisions. 
Thirdly, when the infantry of an army 
amounts to no more than 60,000 men, 
it is better to have only divisions, and 
lieutenant-generals to command the 
wings arid the detachments. 

17. The title of generalissimo, im- 
plies the general command of all the 
troo]i|g of a state. 

The distances which the corps d'armec 
should maintain between one another 
on the march, depend on localities, on 
circumstances, and on the object in 
view : cither the ground is everywhere 
practicable, or it is only practicable 
upon a certain number of roads ; in the 
foi-mer case, there is no necessity for 
marching upon a front of ten or twelve 
leagues ; in the latter, we must submit 
to the law of localities. 

Of what use is a maxim which can- 
not be put in practice, and which, if 
put ill practice without discernment, 
would often occasion the loss of an 
army ? 

18. That depends on the object in 
view, on the nature of the troops, and 
on the localities. 


1 9. That is the natural order. 


20. The only practicable fire in front 
of the enemy, is the independent firing 
from the right and left of sections. 

21 . ITiis is taken from the tactics of 
the Romans, who had a permanent or- 
der of battle ; but, since the invention 
of fire-arms, the mode of occupying a 
position, either for encampment or for 
giving battle> depends on so many 
different circumstances, that it imtst 
necessarily vary according to those cir*- 
cumstances. There are even several 
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for striking, at the favourable moment, 
a decisive blow against a weakened 
point of the enemy’s order of battle. 


22. The cohorts of the first and of 
the second line, are to belong to the 
same legions. Those of the latter will 
be placed beyond the reach of musket- 
shot, so that tfiey may remain unharm- 
ed until the moment of their entering 
into action : they will be ranged in 
small columns, which are not to be de- 
ployed until they have replaced the 
first cohorts, in order that they may not 
obstruct the passage of the lines. 

23. The reserve, consisting of the 
heavy cavalry, half the artillery, and a 
choice corps of infantry, will remain 
in column in rear of the centre of the 
lines, beyond the range of cannon-shot. 

24. In this order of battle, the light 
infantry, dispersed along the front and 
the flanks, draws on the action by its 
skirmishing ; the legionary artillery, 
placed in battery beside the cohorts of 
the first line, opens its fire upon the 
enemy; the first line advances, and en- 
deavours to occupy a favourable posi- 
tion within the range of small shot, in 
order to commence its fire of musketry ; 
the second line marches to the support 
of the first, and takes up its place in 
the battle as soon as the latter is broken 
and compelled to give way ; it checks 
the enemy, while the first line rallies, 
re-forms in rear, and becomes, in its 
turn, a second lino, a mode of proceed- 
ing which IS frequently repeated, in 
proportion to the bravery of the troops. 
Lastly, the reserve sends forward Us 
artillery to cannonade one of the weak- 
ened wings of the enemy : its infantry 
advances quickly in column to attack 
this wing, while the heavy cavalry 
makes a rapid movement for the .pur- 

ose of turning it$ forms itself in a 

irection perpendicular to the enemy^s 
ord^r of battle, and charges it in fiank 
and rear. Such is the history of the 
best-planned battles of the age. 

25. The order in column, is an order 
of march, and not of contest ; but it 
is only to be assumed when the object 
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modes of occupying a given position 
with the same army, the selection from 
which is determined by the General- 
in-chief, as his military coup^d^wil, his 
experience, and Mis genius may suggest. 
In a great number of cases, an army, 
by taking up this order of battle, would 
be beaten and routed. 

22. If the second line were posted 
at eighty or a hundred toises’ distance 
from the first one, and remained lungcd 
ill column during the battle, it would 
be destroyed sooner than the first, by 
the enemy’s batteries, and rendered un- 
fit to move to its support. That was 
all very well for the Greeks and Ho- 
mans. 


23. An army which should thus 
paralyse, during the whole of the bat- 
tle, half Its artillery, and all its heavy 
cavalry, miglit be almost certain of 
being defeated. 

24. This is taken from the Romans : 
the moderns do not fight in such 
fashion. Look at the battles of Gus- 
tavus-Adolphus, Tureime, the great 
Conde, Luxembourg, Prince Kugenc, 
Frederick ; — ^^ ou will nut sec one which 
resembles this. But, do you wish to 
know bow battles are fought i Read, 
and study the d(jscri])tions of the bun- 
dred and fifty battles of these great 
captains. 


25. The order in cotiimn is an order 
of contest when circumstances require 
it : it is for this reason that our tactics 
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is lo fall rapidly upon the enemy, ra- 
ther than to fight ; or to force a defile, 
when the ground does not admit of 
deployment. 


26. For instance, if we have to attack 
intrenchuients, or a village, it would be 
absurd to think of exchanging musket- 
shots with an enemy under cover. We 
must fall quickly upon him, in order 
to engage him in a more equal con- 
test, with the bayonet ; and then, the 
order in column ought to be preferred 
as the most favourable for its march, 
and the most convenient for penetrating 
through narrow defiles, breaches, and 
the streets of a village. 

27. But as a battle consists of an 
alteniate succession of contests and 
marches, it follows that the troops must 
sometimes deploy, for the greater faci- 
lity of fighting ; and at other times take 
up the deep order for the greater faci- 
lity of marching. This successive tran- 
sition from the one order to the other, 
according to local and other circum- 
stances, requires a quick and practised 
coup-d’mL 

28. The primitive order of battle 
ought always to conform and adapt it- 
self to the ground, in such a manner 
that advantage may be taken of the dif- 
ferent accidents of the latter, either for ' 
tlie attack or for the defence. 

29. Among the accidents of ground, 
some are favourable and others unfa- 
vourable : the art of positions consists 
ill seizing the favourable accidents for 
the purpose of strengthening with them 
our order of battle, and in leaving the 
unfavourable accidents in front and on 
the flanks, in order to weaken the order 
of battle of the attacking enemy. 

30. We ought to encamp extended 
in order of battle, to avoid surprises, 
and not agglomerated like the Romans ; 
because we cannot securely enclose 
ourselves, as they did, within fortified 
boundaries. 


31. It would often be convenient to 
strengthen our positions and our camps 
with field works, which might be con- 
U. S. JouRK. No. 10. April, 1830 
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afibrd us tlie means of passing. mpidly 
from the extended to me dedp order, 
If we are apprehensive of cavalry, we 
must march in columns, at section dis- 
tance, so as to be able to form battalion 
squares, by the wheeling up of sections 
to the right and left. 

26. It would appear, then, that the 
order in column 1^ not simply an order 
of march. 


27. It is not because a battle consists 
of an alternate succession of t onlests 
and marches, that we must be in co- 
lumn or in line ; it is because the <iir- 
cumstances of tlie attack or of the de- 
fence require us to be either in column 
or in line. 


28. This is bombast ; and as far as 
it can be understood, it is false : it is 
not the circumstances of the ground 
alone that should determine upon the 
order of battle, but a combination o( 
all circumstances. 

29. This observation serves to prove 
the impossibility of prescribing a per- 
manent order of battle. 


30. The act of fixing a camp upon 
a position, is nothing more than that of 
taking up a line of battle upon this 
position. All the guns should ife fa- 
vourably placed; the position taken 
must not be commanded, enfiladed, nor 
^veloped, but on the contrary, it must, 
as much as possible, command, en- 
filade, and envelope that of the enemy. 

31. Field fortifications are always 
useful, and never prejudicial, when 
rightly understood. 

2 E 
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stnicted in a night, provided we did 
not insist upon their being made bullet- 
proof. 

32. By placing the batteries behind 
epaulments, at a very small musket- 
snot distance from the redoubts des- 
tined to defend them, we gain a consi- 
derable saving of labour, more real 
strength, and great facility for the fire 
of the artillery. 


33. Still, whatever may be the talent 
displayed in the choice of positions, 
and in the disposition of troops, we 
must, finally, drive the enemy from the 
ground he occupies ; which can only 
be effected with bravo soldiers. 

34. But, that they may be brave, we 
must make them so ; for bravery is not 
an innate quality. 

35. This object is not to be altuiiied 
either by arguments, by punishments, 
or even by discipline, but by means of 
a free scope being given to the pas- 
sions. It should, therefore, be the aim 
of our institutions to give a proper di- 
rection to the passions of our troops, 
and it would then remain for the gene- 
ral to rouse and excite them in the mo- 
ment of battle. 


NAPOLEON. 


32. The principles of field fortifica- 
tion are still imperfect : this branch of 
the art of war is susceptible of great 
improvements. If the pieces be not in 
the redoubts, a successful charge of the 
enemy’s cavalry will throw them into 
his hands. The batteries ought to be 
placed in the most favourable positions, 
and as much in advance as possible of 
the lines, both of the infantry and ca- 
valry, without compromising their safe- 
ty. They should, if ])Ossible, com- 
mand the ground along the whole 
range of the platform : it is essential 
that they should not be masked on the 
right and left, in order that no obstruc- 
tion may be given to their fire in any 
direction. 

33. Yes! Brave, skilful, and active 
soldiers. 


34. Is cowardice then innate? ob- 
serve the horse, how he neighs, pricks 
up his ears, and paws the ground, at 
the sound of the trumpet ! 

35. Discipline attaches , the troops 
to their colours ; it is not by means of 
harangues at the moment of action that 
they are rendered brave : the old sol- 
diers scarcely listen to them, and the 
young ones forget them as soon as the 
first cannon-shot is fired. Not one of 
the harangues in Livy was ever deli- 
vered by the general of an army, for 
there is not one that bears the stamp of 
an impromptu : the air and look of a 
popular general, possessing the confi- 
dence of his troops, are worth more 
than the finest harangue. If harangues 
and arguments are useful at all, it is in 
the course of a campaign, when they 
may serve to destroy insinuatiotis and 
false reports, preserve a good opinion 
in the camp, and furnish materials for 
gossip among the social circles in the 
bivouacs. The printed order of the 
day is of much greater use than the 
harangues of the ancients. 

When Napoleon, in passing along 
the ranks of his army, in the midst of 
the fire, said “ Unfurl these colours ! 
The moment is now come !” — the ges- 
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36. The passions which have most 
influence over the droops of different 
nations, are fanaticism, patriotism, ho- 
nour, ambition, love, and avarice. 


37. A slight glance at offensive ope- 
rations, on a grand scale, will enable 
us to discover two kinds of war, name- 
ly, a war of invasion and a methodical 
war. 


38. The first kind is employed with 
success, when the object is to conquer 
the despotic states of Asia, where the 
people, enslaved, and indiflerent about 
their rulers, take no part in the de- 
fence ; but it is only the second that 
can succeed against republican states, 
where the patriotism of the citizens 
opposes incessantly recurring obstacles 
to the march of conquests. 

39. In Europe, where the patriotism 
of the people, who have some share in 
public affairs, and the political system 
of the sovereigns, which constantly 
tends to the establishment of a balance 
of power, are equally opposed to the 
rapidity of conquests, none but a me- 
thodical war can procure solid and 
permanent results. 


NAPOLEON. 

ture, the look, and the action sufficed 
to make the French soldier bum with 
ardour. 

36. The Greeks, in the service of 
the Great King, felt no passion for his 
cause I The Swiss, in the service of 
France, Spain, and the Princes of 
Italy, felt no passion for their cause ! 
The troops of the Great Frederick, 
consisting, in a great degree, of fo- 
reigners, felt no passion for his cause ! 
A good general, a good system, a good 
orgariizatipn, a good instruction, and 
a good and severe disciphiu?, make 
good troops, independently of the 
cause for which they fight. It is tnie, 
however, that fanaticism, patriotism, 
and Ibalional glory, will inspire young 
troops with ardour. 

37. Every offensive war is a war of 
invasion : every war conducted accord- 
ing to the rules of the art, is a metho- 
dical war. Plans of a campaign admit 
of endless modifications, according to 
circumstances, the genius of the chief, 
the nature of the troops, and the topo- 
graphy of tlie country. There are two 
kinds of plans of a campaign ; the good 
and the bad: sometimes the good fuif 
from fortuitous circumstances, and 
sometimes the bad succeed from a ca- 
price of fortune. 

38. Were Russia and Spain repub- 
lican states? Were Holland and Swit- 
zerland despotic states ? 

The wars of Gengis-Kan and of I’a- 
merlane, were methodical, because they 
were conducted and calculated in con- 
formity with fixed rules; and because 
their enterprises were proportionate to 
the strength of their army : a giant 's 
dress does not suit a pigmy. 

39. Eveiy war ought to be metho- 
dical, because every war ought to be 
conducted conformably to the princi- 
ples and rules of the art, and with an 
object : it ought also to be earned on 
with a force proportionate to the ob- 
stacles which are foremen. Hence, 
there* are two kinds of offensive war; 
that which is well conceived and ia 
accordance with the principles of the 
art, and that which is badly conceived, 
and in which those principles are vio- 
lated. Charles XII. was beaten by die 
Czar, the most despotic of men, be- 
cause his war was badly conceived : 

2 
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40. This kind of war requires two 
armies ; an active army, to gain bat- 
tles, and another in reserve, to occupy 
and maintain the conquered territory, 
draw from its resources, and afford 
both support and supplies to the active 
army. 


* 

41. The army of reserve ought to 
select and prepare a defensive line, 
which I call its base of operations, 
where, in case of reverses, the active 
army can be recruited, re-formed^ and 
thoroughly re-organized, and where 
it can check the advance of the enemy, 
by aid of natural and artificial ob- 
stacles. 


42. It is upon this base of operations 
that all the depots of ammunition and 
"subsistence necessary for the existence 
of the army should be established. 
They will be secured against the en- 
terprises of the enemy by means of 
bastioned works, of a mixed foriificaiion^ 
which admit of being constructed in a 
short time, and fulfil, for the moment, 
the object of permanent fortification. 


NAPOLEON. 

Tamerlane would have been so by Ba- 
jazet, if the plan of his war had resem- 
bled that of the Swedish monarch. 

40. Only one army is required, for 
the unity of command is of the first 
necessity in war: the army must be 
kept togetlier, the greatest possible 
force must be concentrated upon the 
field of battle, and advantage must be 
taken of every opportunity : for For- 
tune is a woman ; if you miss her to- 
day, you cannot expect to find her 
again to-morrow. 

41. Conduct offensive war after the 
manner of Alexander, Hannibal, Ceesar, 
Gustavus-Adolphus, Turenne, Prince 
Eugene, and Frederick; read again 
and again the history of their eighty- 
eight campaigns, and let the iustruc- 
tion which they afford be your guide : 
this is the only means of beiftpraing a 
great captain, and of'detecting the se- 
crets of the art : your genius, thus en- 
lightened, will reject maxims that are 
opposed to the principles of these great 
men. 

42. This is the system of die Hano- 
verian war from 1758 to 1763. Such 
earthen works would not be protected 
from a coup^de^main. Consider the 
time that would be required for build- 
ing, in these places, bomb-proof cover- 
iiigs for the magazines of the army ! 

The Romans, after the battles of 
Trasimenus and Cami®, lost their ar- 
mies ; they could not rally ; some fu- 
gitives reached Rome with difficulty; 
and yet these battles were fought in the 
midst of their strong places, and only a 
few marches from their capital. If this 
fate had befallen Hannibal, it would 
have been said that he was too distant 
from Carthage, from his magazines and 
strong places ; but, defeated at Zama, 
before tne walls of Carthage, he lost his 
army, as the Romans had lost theirs at 
Cairn® and Trasimenus. After the 
battle of Marengo, Gen. M^las lost his 
army ; yet he was not in want of strong 
places ; he had them in all directions, 
for instance, Alexandria, Torton^u Ge- 
noa, Turin, Fenestrella, and Coni. 
Mack's army on the Iller tiras tke 
middle of its country, and it was 
obliged to lay down its arSis. And 
Frederic Vs old army, whick reck^ed 
at its head so many heroes^ a Briins- 
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43. These temporary fortresses will 
be disposed along the base of opera- 
tions, at tlie conjunctions of the prin- 
cipal roads, with a view to strengthen 
the more important points, and to co- 
operate in the general defence. 

44. A glance at the grand operations 
of defensive war, will convince us of 
the necessity of their being supported 
by strong places. The service render- 
ed by such places in this sort of war 
is of different kinds, which should be 
duly weighed and appreciated in the 
first instance, in order to avoid falling 
into error, or unseasonably despising 
them, unnecessarily multiplying them, 
or disposing them without discernment. 

45. In the first place, they secure 
within themselves the depots of arms 
and ammunition, prepared beforehand 
to meet the exigencies of the war, and 
which may be looked upon as the mili- 
tary riches of a nation. 

46. Tlicn, they close the principal 
mountain passes, and facilitate for the 
army tlie passage of the rivers, upon 
which they form tS/es dc pont. 

47. Finally, they offer to defensive 
armies under their walls a refuge, 
which the aggressor is compelled to 
respect, without being able to continue 
his advance, since he would be acting 
in violation of the principles of war, in 
having an army in nis rear. 

48. But, in order that they may ful- 
fil this last object, it is indispensably 
necessary that they should be surround- 
ed by a vast entrenched camp, prepared 
beforehand, and of which they would 
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wick, a Mullendorf,a Eussel, a Blucher, 
&c. after its defeat at Jena, was unable 
to effect a retreat; in a few d^ys, 
250,000 men laid down their ardis; 
and yet they were not in want of armies 
of reserve ; they had one at Halle, and 
another upon the Elbe, supported by 
strong places ; they were in the midst 
of their country, and not far from tlieir 
capital ! Seize upon every chance of 
success when you purpose fighting a 
great battle, especially if you have to 
do with a great captain ; for, if you are 
beaten, even though it sliould be in the 
midst of your magazines and strong 
places, woe to the vanquished ! 

42U The magazines being unprovided 
with suitable covering, will be exposed 
to the effects of the howitzers, which 
will thus destroy every thing. These 
field-works, except such as may be 
protected by inundations, will require 
enormous garrisons: it will be better 
worth while to fortify the towns. 

44. Strong places are equally use- 
ful for defensive and offensive war. 
Doubtless they cannot, of themselves, 
supply the place of an army ; but they 
are the only means we possess for re- 
tarding, restraining, weakening, and 
disquieting a victorious enemy. 


47. According to circumstances. 


48. This system of fortification would 
seem to be traced by an officer of 
hussars. 
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form the r^duit. This entrenched 
camp will consist of four small forts 
disposed in a square, and at a distance 
of two or three thouand toises from 
one another. 

49. I may add that it is useless, nay, 
prejudicial, to multiply the fortresses 
upon a frontier, to such a degree as to 
weaken the active force by the garrisons 
necessary for their preservation. In- 
stead of accumulating them upon the 
frontiers, it is preferable to disperse 
them in all the provinces 'of a great 
state, in order that we may not be de- 
prived of their magazines and their 
support, whenever fortune may shift 
the scene of war into the interior. 

.50. A defensive army, ihstead of 
opposing the advance of the aggressor 
in front, should place itself on his 
flanks, ready to cut oif his line of ope- 
rations, if he leaves it in his rear to pe- 
netiate in the interior, or take refuge 
in the entrenched camp of the nearest 
fortress, if he marches against it. This 
manoeuvre either frustrates the enter- 
prise of the enemy, or forces him to 
submit to the protracted duration of a 
war of sieges. 
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49. The garrisons of strong places 
should be taken from the people, and 
not from the active armies ; the regi- 
ments of provincial militia had this 
duty assigned to them ; it is the finest 
prerogative of the national guard . 
The system of Vauban may be defec- 
tive, but it is better than the one pro- 
posed. We ought rather to preserve a 
more concentrated collection of our 
force, than to disperse it. 

50. Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, 
Oustavus-Adolphus, Turenne, Prince 
Eugene, and Frederick tins ’Oreat, 
would be greatly embarrasseft in de- 
ciding this question; a problem of 
transcendental geometry, susceptible of 
a great number of solutions. No one 
but a novice can be made to believe it 
simple and easy ; it would take Euler, 
Lagrange, and Laplace, many nights 
to put it in equation, and to separate 
the known from its unknown pro- 
perties. 


SONG OF MINAYS SOLDIERS. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 

( From the First Number of the Peninsular Melodies.) 

We heard thy name, O Mina I 
Far through our hills it rang ; 

A sound more strong than tempests. 

More deep than armour’s clang : 

The peasant left his vineyard, 

The shepherd grasped the spear ; 

We heard thy name, O Mina! 

The mountain bands are hfive. 

As eagles to the day-spring. 

As torrents to the sea. 

From every dark Sierra, 

So rush^ our hearts to thee. 

Thy spirit is our banner, 

, Ibine eye our beacon-sign, 

Thy name our trumpet, Mina ! — 

The mountain bands are thine. 
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TWO MONTHS RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE WAR 
IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.* 

BY A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 

About the 5th of May we left Montijo, and the other corps com* 
posing our division, which had been quartered in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, also moving at this time, the whole proceeded towards Bamijoz, 
for the purpose of besieging that fortress, then held by the French. 
We were stationed on the right or south bank of the river Ouadiana, 
opposite Badajoz, to attack St. Christoval, a strong fort, communicating 
with Badajoz by a massy bridge of twenty-eight arches. 

A strong detachment of the enemy still remmning without their \vorlcs, 
it was determined to drive them oflT. To effect this, skirmishers were 
sent forward, who commenced a smart firing, while we advanced in line 
to their support. During this service, the city and fort kept up a con- 
stant fire of shot and shells, and a large sfiot striking the ground in front 
of a section, cast up such a mass of earth and sand as completely to 
over^lD^m whole. We concluded that they were killed, but were 
soon agreeably surprised to see them getting up, shaking the earth from 
their clothes, and resuming their places in the ranks. Having accom- 
plished the object of our attack, we placed a strong guard on the ground 
gained, while the greater part of those who had been engaged retired 
to the camp, about one mile and a half in the rear. On this nigltt^ 
which was very dark, I was on picket close to the enemy’s works : our 
officer, (a Frenchman,) kept us stepping slowly backwaras and forwards 
the whole night, in rear of a chain of our sentinels, some of whom were 
not more than thirty paces from the palisadoes of Fort St. Christoval. 
The silence of this tedious night was only broken by the solemn tones 
of the city clock, and the voices of their sentinels. We could hear 
distinctly the qui vive/' as they challenged on the ramparts, aud 
every quarter of an hour their cautionary call, Sentinel, gardez-^vonx,** 
ho ! sentinel, take care of yourself. On the first streak of daylight, we 
retired under shelter of a rising ground, hut were greatly annoyed by 
the shot and shells from the garrison. If a shell dropped beside us, 
our only resource was to fall flat on the earth, and remain in that state 
till after the explosion. Watching those shells from the time the dull 
report of the mortar announced they had left the enemy’s works, till 
they burst or fell, furnished us with ample matter for speculation, and 
even of mirth, at the desperate runnings on seeing them come near. 
On this day, a detachment of Portuguese infantry of the regiment of 
Elvas, who had joined us the day before, were stationed in advance, 
and the shells falling freely about them, their officer, a portly citizen, 
commenced a precipitate retreat. When observed, he was running at 
a furious rate, and at his heels the men. Coming near we cheered, on 
which a serjeant, evidently ashamed, turned about, and rallying the 
greater number of the fugitives, came over to us ; but his officer con- 
tinued his route, taking a final leave of the glorious, but perilous laurels 
of the tented field. The Portuguese, however, when under British officers, 
often evinced the utmost bravery, though their ranks were recruited by 
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compulsory canscriptions. We often witnessed their levies arrive 
guarded by cavalry, and fastened together by ropes, in the manner 
convicts are sent off for tranportation. These recruits were as dirty 
and ragged as can be well imagined ; barefooted and covered witli 
large broad-brimmed hats, and at first sight they appeared as so many 
miserable old men ; but when clothed, we were often surprised to see 
them as it were metamorphosed into a body of athletic young fellows. 

Two evenings after, 1 was ordered on a covering party, that is, a 
body of men who are to protect those about to cast up intrenchments, 
raise batteries, carry gabions, fascines, or any other work connected with 
the service. At dusk we moved from our camp, in the utmost silence, 
and arriving in the vicinity of St. Christo val, we lay down flat beneath 
a rising ground, a little rear of the place where intrenchments were 
about to be cast up. Then with a slow and silent pace came an en- 
gineer heading the working party, with picks, spades, and shovels ; 
these were followed by others carrying gabions, which they laid down 
ill rows a little in advance of where we were couched. The engineer 
now pointed out the intended works, afterwards called the grand 
battery, and the massy ])icks struck the earth ; but never shall I forget 
the terrific noises that followed the breaking of that ground. For a 
time our ears and senses were alike astounded by the conflicting peals 
of the artillery and musketry, which bursting at once on the stillness 
of the night, gave such an appalling shock to us who were inactive 
spectators, as the oldest veterans had never experienced in their nu- 
merous conflicts. Occasionally, the atmosphere was partially illumi- 
nated by the comet-like fusees of the bombs in their passage towards 
us ; in a few instances they burst in the air within view, thus affording 
us a momentary respite from the dread of their effects. 

In the mean time gabions continued to be brought up from the rear, 
and placed close to each other, six deep. Their carriage was truly a 
perilous service ; the men were without shelter of any kind, and as they 
advanced with their unwieldy burthens, many were killed or wounded 
under the eyes of their comrades. Every minute we heard from the 
works going forward the cries of wounded,^* while the men who 

still remained unhurt, toiled on with a furious assiduity, in order to get 
under cover. The shot continued to fly over us with a fearful noise, and 
owin§ either to the distance they had come, different degrees of velo- 
city, or causes to us unknown, they seemed to emit *a variety of sounds, 
some of which at another time might have been accounted musical. 

In this state of awful inactivity we lay listening till near daylight, 
and though the firing of the artillery of the garrison continued without 
intermission, yet some of us dropped into a kind of sleep, from which 
many were destined never to awaken in this world. At daybreak a 
large shell alighted on the brow of the hillock, dbove where* we lay, 
^nd giving a few rapid rolls towards us, burst between the legs of a 
aerjeant, tearing off his thigli, and killing or wounding seventeen others. 
On the noise of this explosion I started up, and the first object that 
met my half-opened eyes was a German soldier, whose knapsack was 
on fire, shouting Itistily to get it off his back. It appeared that the 
fusee of the shell having caught his cartridge box, it blew up, setting 
his knapsack in a bltyee, and in his terror and confusion, he;,was unable 
of himself to get rid of his fiery burden. 
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During this day the enemy slackened their fire, and m the workers 
were by this time nearly sheltered, little loss was for a time sustained ; 
the chief annoyance was their shells ; wherever a group of us sought 
shelter, shells were almost certain of falling immediately after, and al- 
though their near approach was announced by the smoke of their fusee, 
and a kind of whistling noise, we were kept in a state of perpetual 
agitation to elude them. In several instances I observed the shells, 
after their fall, roll about, sometimes like enormous foot-balls, and 
passing over the bodies of several who had fallen flat, exploded without 
doing the least injury. 

At twilight, the party we had been anxiously expecting from the 
camp for our relief appeared ; on which the enemy opened a most tre- 
mendous fire of grape and musketry, and thdugh they came into the 
trenches at double^qttick, several were killed and wounded. We retired 
in a like hasty manner, and also suffered some loss. 

From our camp, we could perceive that of the two other brigades of our 
division which, under Gen. Stewart, were*stationed on the opposite side 
of the city, where the firing of cannon and musketry was constantly 
heard ; our only communication was by a ford, several miles up the 
river. At this period, cannon and military stores were arriving daily 
from Elvas ; they were forwarded on large cars, drawn by bullocks, 
and called by us *S'Aea-cars, from the term used by tlie drivers when 
goading the animals forward. Our provisions were^ forwarded on 
mules, which travelled in troops ,* and besides the muleteers, each troop 
was under the direction of a leader, called the Capitras, 

On the evening of the 9th May, I was one of a picket of eighty men 
at Major Ward’s battery, then erecting on the right of the great road 
leading to St. Christoval. The night passed over without any event 
that could be deemed remarkable in our situation. We had, as it were, 
the same annoyance by shot and shells as on a former night ; the same 
paiiiml scenes to witness of killed and wounded, and similar hair- 
breadth escapes, watchings, and alarms. At daybreak, the sentinel at 
the outer end of the bastion, reported that the French were coming out 
of St. Christoval in considerable numbers, and the next minute that 
they were outside the palisadoes ; and in his third report, that they had 
set out at double-quick towards our grand battery, where the next mo- 
ment resounded the firing of musketry. We immediately set forward 
in that direction, but no sooner were clear of the trenches, than the 
fort opened its fire, and in crossing the road leading«to the brif^e we 
suflfered severely, the grape-shot literally pouring upon us. Before 
our arrival, the enemy had been repulsed, and were now assailed in 
their turn. We were ordered to advance, and sprang over the rampart 
with alacrity. The French had by this time got under cover of tneir 
guns, which now commenced a most destructive fire, and our gallant 
leader, Capt. Smyth, having fallen, and the enemy moving into the 
fort, the bugles sounded a recall, and w^, retired into the trenches, now 
half-filled with the dying and the dead. Those of the French smelled 
strongly of brandy, of which they were reported to have had a double 
allowance that morning. Before the firing had entirely ceased, the light 
companies of our brigade from the camp appeared on the road near the 
bridge ; and at the same time their esteemed c<^mander, IMajor Bir- 
mingham, was observed to fall from his horsef being struck on the 
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thigh by a grape-*shat« These troops perceiving that the enemy were 
not only repulsed^ but also moving along the bridge into the -city, from 
which many of them had come that morningj* retired to the camp. 
Major Birmingham died on the following day, regretted by every man 
in our regiment, by whom he was regarded as brave ofHcer and 
common friend. On returning to our former station, we had to cross 
the road near the bridge, where so many had fallen on our advance, on 
which the fort again opened its guns, but not with such destructive 
effect as before. Amongst the dead was recognised our fugleman, 
with his head and shoulder besmeared with blood and brains, and some 
observing that he was alive, gave him a push with their feet, on which 
he moved his eyes, and we hurried him into the trenches. It was soon 
discovered that he was^not even wounded, and that the blood and 
brains must have been those of the person who covered him in the 
ranks, and whose head had been struck off by a cannon shot, and dash- 
ed against his with a force by which he had been knocked down and 
stupiffed. For some time he was unconscious of his situation, and at 
length complained greatly of his head, which we bound up, and he 
remained lying in the trenches till our relief arrived. He did not 
recover the effect of this shock for several days, though as brave a 
man as any in the regiment. On counting our files, it was found that 
of the eighty men who set forward to oppose the sortie made by the 
enemy, exactly forty were enabled to resume their stand in the ranks. 
Our total loss in this affair amounted to near 400 men. On the same 
day, an officer of the engineers got on the bastion to view the enemy's 
fortifications, to which our guns wer^ about to be opposed. He re- 
mained standing with a spy-glass for about ten minutes, had turned 
round, stooped a little, ready to jump down, when a cannon-shot carried 
away his head. His glass dropping from his hand, as his bddy fell 
into the trenches, we had a hard struggle for his instrument, while the 
shot were fiying over our heads : so callous had we become, by cus- 
tom, to every sense of danger, that death had lost the greater part of 
his grim and grisly terrors. 

On the 12th, I was again on duty at the grand battery, which was 
yet uncompleted, and without cannon. The great ramparts of earth 
cast up prevented our receiving much injury either by round or grape 
shot, yet our situation was even more perilous and irksome than on any 
former occasion. By this time the besieged had arrived at such fatal 
precision, as to the due distance of throwing their shells, that they 
mostly either fell on the gabions, or dropped into the trenches, thus 
rend^d as unsafe as any other place within range of their guns. We 
retaliated briskly, by taking aim at those exposed when loading their 
cannon at the embrasures, and in this deliberate work of death we 
were pretty successful, as was evident from the irregular discharge 
from those parts exposed to the effects of our unceasing shot. On this 
day, a large shell dropped into the trenches near a Serjeant Fullen, 
%who to evade its effects, caugtit it up like a large putting-stone, and to 
the terror and astonishment of many, threw it over the bastion, where 
it exploded* without doin^ the smallest mischief! The other -occur- 
rences aad casualties at this time were so very similar to those already 
zAentioned, that 1 omit their relation* ^ 

Here, as on other Iccasions when mingled with the Portuguese sol- 
diers, we bad frequent dealings with them for their rations of rum, 
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which they reserved in horas^ and, being very abstemious firotn Uquoi«> 
were always willing to dispose of. If provisions were scarce^ tbejr 
would only exchange their rum for bread, if plenty, they would hiate 
money ; but as we sometimes had neither, stratagem was resorted to ih 
their place. Thei^ common salutations when holding out their horns 
was, Compra ruma r Will you buy rum ?" our answer, Hi Senhor, pm^ 
vemos piimeiro, Let's try it first." Taking a hasty mouthful and 
passing it to another, we exclaimed. Ah nao esta bom ruma, It's not 
good rum," and in this manner their horns were often nearly emptied in 
these trials ; on which discovery, their owners would exclaim m great 
agitation. Ah, ladrab / bebe todo, "Ah, thief! you have drunk it all." 
When higgling and not likely to a^ee in those bargains, they would put 
the horn to their mouths, and giving a great stagger, declare that they 
would get drunk and fight like the Inglezes, 

On the morning of the 14th, the grand battery, consisting of brass 
twenty-four pounders, and some howitzers, opened, on Fort St. Christo* 
val; but, though a spirited fire was kept* up, it was soon evident that 
they must be silenced by that of the enemy, who being in a great mea- 
sure disengaged on that quarter, poured a terrible and overwhelming 
fire upon them. By the following morning, our fire was considerably 
abated, several of the cannon being dismounted, and the muzzles of 
others so beaten by the large shot struck against them as to be unser- 
viceable, and by noon only one gun was enabled to reply to the fbrious 
and unremitting cannonade of St* Christoval. Major Ward’s battery 
was still without cannon, hence unable to take any part in the severe 
and conflicting events going forward. Fortunately, on this evening 
an express arrived from Marshal Beresford, to raise the siege, and 
hasten to join him in the direction of Albuera, as Marshal Soult was 
advancing from Seville with a powerful army to the relief of Badajoa. 
At twilight our outposts were withdrawn, and, every article brought 
off that was serviceable ; and pressing forward ^vith cheerful alacrity, 
we entered £lvas by eleven o'clock the same night. Heartily tired of 
the dangerous and harassing service we had left, we rejoiced at de* 
camping from a place that had been marked by a succession of the 
most perilous services, and conceived that any change must be for the 
better, compared with our state for the last eight days. Indeed, there 
is no duty so truly harassing to a soldier as a protracted ^siege, and 
certainly none to which he ^els so marked an aversion. A general 
action or assault brings matters to a speedier issue, and valour and mi- 
litary gallantry have there a more extended field ; and except a disas- 
trous retreat, there is no situation which damps the spirit and ardour 
of an army so much as a tedious siege. 

We halted only a few hours at Elvas, and continuing our route, 
crossed the Guadiana at J urumanha, and during our march, heard at 
intervals the deep rolling sounds of artillery in the direction of Alba- 
era. Late on this evening we entered Olivenza, where we halted till 
about two o'clock next morning, and on setting out, met some of those 
who had b^n wounded early in the action we had heard the preceding 
day. Their accounts were va^ie and contradictory as to the probable 
issue of the contest they had left. In our. progress we passed nume- 
rous groups of wounded, seated on mules or asses,^ and many straggling 
slowly forward on foot, or lying by the road, Wne of whom 
already dead. Their numbers increas^ as we advanced, and fully 
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testified that the battle had been one of the most sanguinary kind. 
Such scenes as these were really ill calculated to excite a thirst for 
military fame, and the pride and pomp of glorious war,” yet they 
did not in the least damp our ardour to step out, for though generally 
young in years, we were veterans in warfare, and well inured to the 
warlike sounds of the cannon, as to that of the bugle or drum. 

^bout six o’clock, a.m. we came in sight of our troops on the field of 
battle at Albuera ; the French were discerned near a wood, about a 
mile and a half in their front. We now advanced in subdivisions, at 
double distance, to make our numbers appear as formidable as possible, 
and arriving on the field, piled our arms, and were permitted to move 
about. With awful astonishment, we gazed on the terrific scene before 
us ; a total suspension took place of that noisy gaiety so characteristic 
of Irish soldiers ; the most obdurate or risible countenances sunk at 
once into a pensive sadness, and for some time speech was supplanted 
by an exchange of sorrowful looks and significant nods. Before us 
lay the appalling sight of tipwards of 6000 men, dead, and mostly 
stark-naked, having, as we were informed, been stripped by the Spa- 
niards during the night ,* their bodies disfigured with dirt and clotted 
blood, and torn with the deadly gashes inflicted by the bullet, bayonet, 
sword, or lance, that had terminated their mortal existence. Those 
who had been killed outright, appeared merely in the pallid sleep of 
death, while others, whose wounds had been less suddenly fatal, from 
the agonies of their last struggle, exhibited a fearful distortion of fea- 
tures. Near our arms was a small stream almost choked with bodies 
of the dead, and from the deep traces of blood%n its miry margin, 
it was evident that many of them had crawled thither to allay their 
last thirst. The waters of this oozing stream \^ere so deeply tinged, 
that it seemed actually to run blood. A few perches distant was a 
draw-well, about which were collected several hundreds of those 
severely wounded, who had crept or been caroled thither. They were 
sitting, or lying in the puddle, and each time the bucket reached the 
surface with its scanty supply, there was a clamorous and heart-rending 
confusion ; the cries for water resounding in at least ten languages, 
while a kindness of feeling was visible in the manner this beverage was 
passed to each other. 

Turning from this painful scene of tumultuous misery, we again 
strolled amongst the mangled dead. The bodies were seldom scattered 
about, as witnessed after former battles, but lying in rows or heaps ; 
in several places whole subdivisions or sections appeared to have been 
prostrated by one tremendous charge or volley. 

We here found the Fusileer and Portuguese brigades of our division, 
whom we had not seen since we went to Badajoz, where they had also 
been employed. They had arrived on the ground just before the action 
commenced, in which the former brigade was nearly annihilated. 
When we separated from them at OliVenza, the Fusileers amounted 
to At least 2250 men, and on their muster this day, only about 350 
stood in their ranks. Before their going to badajoz, 29 men of our 
regiment had been detached to this brigade, to assist as artificers 
during the siege of that fortress ; of these only one now remained fit 
for service. The loss in several other Britisli regiments was reported 
to have bcfen equally severe ; those of the 3d, 3l8t, 48th, 57th, and 
66tli, were particularly mentioned, and the field before us presented 
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ample proofs that those reports were but too true. All the survivors 
witn whom we conversed were heartless and discontented. They 
complained bitterly that the army had been sacrificed by a series of 
blunders, especially in placing the Spaniards on the key of the posi^f 
tion, and in not crediting that the Lancers, who had for a time been 
mistaken for Spaniards, were really French. In our inquiries amongst 
the Fusileers, the following particulars were collected on the spot ; but 
before proceeding to their relation, I shall notice the numbers of the 
contending armies, and relative situations to the bloody field. 

The combined army was under the orders of Marshal Beresford, 
and amounted to nearly 28,000 men, forming in round numbers about 
the following proportions ; 12,000 Spaniards, 8,000 Portuguese, some 
German artillery and riflemen, and the remai^ider British. Marshal 
Soult commanded the French forces, consisting of at least 25,000 vete- 
ran troops, about 4,000 of whom were cavalry, a species of force in 
which we were very defective. The enemy occupied exactly the same 
position as noticed on our advance thither ; and our army the same 
ground as at this time. About half a mile in our front was a river, 
from which the ground towards us rose in a gentle swell, free from 
ditches or wood, except a few dwarfish shrubs. Near the extremity of 
our line on the right, the ground was more elevated, rising into a few 
knolls ; and rather in front on the left, was the ruinous village of AU 
buera, on the great road leading to a bridge over the river. The only 
living creatures seen in Albuera at this time, were an old man and a cat. 

About eight o’clock on the morning of the 1 6th, the enemy began to 
move from the wood seen in front, which till that time had concealed 
their numbers. Soon after, several coluknns advanced towards the 
river, one of which immediately crossed on the right, and commenced 
a vigorous attack on the Spaniards, while others attempted to pass at 
fords and at the bridge. The Spaniards, consisting of the united corps 
of Generals Blake, Castanos, and Ballasteros, defended themselves 
with the utmost bravery, but were at length driven from their position, 
leaving behind them ample and indubitable proofs of the obstinate 
valour by which it had been maintained. From this post the enemy’s 
artillery was now enabled to rake the field, and scattered death 
throughout our line. Before even attempting its recovery, it became 
necessary to change our front, and while executing this manceuvre, o 
large body of French lancers, which had been for some time hoveriug 
about, dashed between the open divisions, and in the confusion that 
ensued, a dreadful havoc was made before they could be expelled. 
Favoured by a tremendous shower of rain and hail, which had fallen 
early in the action, those lancers passed the river unobserved, and on 
the storm abating, they were seen in front within musket-shot of our 
lines, and reports were made that they were French, but not credited. 
Prom their being thus allowed to move quietly about, they evidently 
perceived that they were mistaken for friends, and kept in a compact 
body, waiting an opportunity to pounce upon us. At length, wliile our 
divisions were detached, in the act of deploying into line, they ad-» 
vanced in squadrons at full gallop, shouting in Spanish, Vtvan los 
Ingleses/' Fivan los amigos de EspaUay* and the next moment they 
were in our ranks, which were so completely surprised, that wholp 
companies were destroyed without firing one shot. 

The defeat of the enemy, the recovery of the heights that had been 
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SO fatally lost, and the other events of this memorable action being so 
well known, I omit their relation, and shall only observe, that my nar- 
rators gave their commander little credit for what has been since 
termed one of the most brilliant victories of the Peninsular war. Their 
complaints were loud and general, and always ended with some expres- 
sion of deep regret for the absence of him whom \^e looked up to with 
u^imited con^ence, whose presence gave us additional courage, and 
under whom we deemed ourselves invincible and certain of success,— 
need I add that person was Wellington ! 

From the heavy rain that had fillen the preceding day, and the 
trampling of men and horses, the field of battle was at this time a per- 
fect puddle, without one dry or green spot on which we could repose 
or be seated. Wearied>and chilled after our forced march, and wading 
through the sloughs, we kindled fires, and as fuel could not be had, 
the muskets lying about were thrown on promiscuously for that ])ur- 
pose. These arms made truly a crack fire, for several being charged 
immediately exploded, the balls whistling through the mud and cast- 
ing it up in our faces. Alarmed at those salutes, we for some time 
examined if the guns were discharged, but tired of those researches, 
several again exploded, happily without doing any mischief. 

On this night our situation was, if possible, more gloomy and un- 
comfortable than any we had yet experienced, war on every hand pre- 
senting one of his most horrid and terrific forms, while at the same 
time we laboured under the greatest privations. Neither j)rovi8ioiis 
nor liquors could be had at any price, and the surrounding country was 
so wild and depopulated, as to bid defiance to all attempts to better 
our state^ even by marauding. The only place of rest, if such it could 
be called, was sitting on our knapsacks in the mud, into which many 
occasionally dropped, overcome with sleep and fatigue, and remained 
for a time as insensible as the gory corpse on the field. During those 
heavy and lengthened hours, when about to fall into the mire, 1 seve- 
ral times started up and gazed on this strange and appalling scene. 
The ghastly lines of the dead were faintly visible through the gloom, 
while the deep snoring of those lying about, or who still maintained 
their balance on their seats, nearly drowned the calls of the sentinels 
and the low moanings of the mutilated soldiers who still continued to 
feel. The dull monotony of those sounds were at times broken by 
others in strict unison with such a time and place. From about mid- 
night, the howljng of wolves was heard in the direction of the river ; 
they had probably left their dens in the adjacent wood to feast on this 
field of carnage. Their howls seemed at times as if answered by the 
calls and croakings of the birds of prey which kept hovering about. 
I even thought that they seemed to say, “ Why remain you here, 
after having laid out for us such a grand and rich repast?" The 
thoughts of home, the friends I had there left, and the fabulous legends 
of infancy, passed over my memory in quick review ; I paused and 
found that the most horrid of those tides of terror," all the ideal 
terrors of romance, were surpassed by the horrid realities before me* 
I several times endeavoured to collect my bewildered thoughts in 
contrasting my former and present state, but recoiled with horror from 
the task, ana found that truth was indeed strange, “ stranger than 
fiction." 8. 
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LETTERS FROM GIBRALTAR. 

Jir THE AUTHOR OF “THE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK.*^ 

January 31st, 1830. 

Gentlemen of tlie United Ser^vice, previously to my leaving £ng-* 
land, I promised the Editor of your excellent periodical, that, as soon 
as I should find myself quietly settled on the lap of Gibraltar, I would 
commence a series of letters on such subjects connected with the old 
garrison, as I might deem interesting to you, and transmit them seriatim 
for insertion in the Journal. I, therefore, hasten to my agreeable task, 
and take up my pen,” as ancient cpistolarians say, to prepare for 
your perusal • 

No. I. 

I have, hitherto, been accustomed to picture this pillar of Hercules 
in my fancy as an isolated rock, standing out from the beauties of na- 
ture, like a thing unfit to mix with them ;*a garrison, in which nothing 
was to be seen but shot, shell, batteries and stone walls ; nothing heard 
but the hoarse voice of command, the rattling of drums, and the bellow- 
ing of artillery. I was led to look upon it as a spot where luxury was 
a stranger, and society a cripple, where disease sat brooding over her 
emaciated victims, ana ennui stood ready with her iron chain to shackle 
down the luckless visitors of her miserable shore. But what a false 
opinion had I conceived of the place ! What a dupe have I been to 
the discontented grumblings of home-sick subalterns, and the stiff and 
stony descriptions of military authors ! So different is Gibraltar to my 
open eyes, from the reports of the one set and the writings of the 
other, that 1 almost imagine myself in a new and undescribed land. 
Instead of a hill of horrors, a rock of misery, a garrison of monotonous 
melancholy, a devil's hole, unfit for' the elegance and refinement of any 
of his Majesty's ensigns, I find as good and as pleasant a quarter as an 
officer need wish, and well worthy of all whose beau ideal of life is not 
made up of a park ride, a sail on the Thames, a promenade through 
the misty streets of London, and the civic vapour of coals and porter. 

Before I had gone a dozen paces from the Horse-guards with my 
order to embark, I was assailed by the sympathies of a group of brother- 
subs on the peculiar hardness of my fate one sorrowfully assured 
me that 1 should be starved to death on the rock ; a second, that I 
should be baked into a cinder by the sun ; and a third, that I had not 
the slightest chance of escape from atrabilious dissolution ! On land- 
ing here little better consolation awaited my inquiries, and 1 became 
somewhat alarmed on hearing young fellows.declare (although health 
bloomed on their cheeks, and merry Andalusian ponies friskea between 
their padnagging knees) that they were cursedly sick of this infernal 
iplace I” In fact, for the first night, my rest was entirely spoiled mth 
horrid anticipations and more horrid dredms, arid I began seriously to 
give way to the melancholy representations that had produced them.^ 
But my own senses soon came to my relief, and convinced me of the 
folly of relying upon those of others in such a case as this. I was soon 
enabled to judge for myself, and to set down to affectation, bad taste,' 
or the inability to enjoy what is worth the enjoying, the opinions of my 
friends on the ^'miseries’' of Gibraltar. And, indeed, uhat could be 
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more at variance with the truth ? Where could they point me out a 
better qtiarter for those who know how to avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages ? I am not the most apathetic nor the most easily satisfied 
in the pleasures of life, yet I meet with nothing here to excite my dis- 
content, or my patience, or my regrets ; but the reverse — enjoyments 
open to me for which I have in vain looked in sonie of the best garri- 
sons. at home. Here, at every step I go, I find food for pleasing con- 
templation and interesting description. 1 see around me the grandeur, 
magnificenoe, and sublimity of Nature. From every object I hear the 
whisperings of antiquity, and the visions of by-gone wars flit before my 
sight in their gorgeous colours from hill to hill and from wave to wave. 
Seated on the pinnacle of my rock, high over land and sea, 1 fancy 1 
beJiold the ships of Tyre and the Scythian multitudes re-appear about 
me, where once they crowded in full and busy life : Carteia’s temples 
rise from the green grass beneath my eye ; her fields become ripe with 
the riches of agriculture, and her quays covered with costly merchari- 
disse. I shift my glance down upon the shining Mediterranean, and at 
a thought the gallies of Rome cover its surface ; the voices of Scipio and 
of Laelius ring in my ear ; their legions tread down Carthaginian glory, 
and their invading eagles wave over the land. Then come Genseric 
and his Vandals ; and in their turn appear the turbaned Moors from 
their high coast before me ; their gilded crescents glitter through the 
shade of Abyla, that gracefully stretclies down her drapery of hills on 
either side ; their prows approach ; they rush to the mountain at my 
feet, and the shores of the bay are covered with their white hordes. I 
see them build their city, and begin their Spanish empire on the ruins 
of Gothic greatness. And now the fall of Roderic and the glory of 
his deeds steal upon me like £ fairy song ; and the beauties and the 
sorrows of the fair Cava, pleading the pardon of her father's perfidy, 
pass across my senses like a beautiful dream. These scenes, and a 
thousand that follow them, delight my imagination ; history and 
romance blend around me their enchanting influence, and make for me 
a lovely little world of enjoyment. 

And when I have indulged in those half-real visions, when I have 
had enough of the sublime, I can descend from the airy cliff, and enjoy 
the more positive pleasures of human nature. I can have a gallop on 
a good horse : I may fly to meet the breeze of health along the yellow 
margin of the bay, or over the hills of Andalusia. If inclined for a less 
desirable, but ipore fashionable recreation, I may stroll down to the 
Alameda amongst picturesque cottages, gardens and graperies, strewed 
throughout the spacious and fertile hollow of the mountain, and there 
mingle with the gay groups that frequent their green and pleasant 
allies. Should I desire a change to the pla^a of a Spanish town, I 
may step into my butterfly boat, and skim across to Aigeziras, over 
the glassy water. There I may bask in the blaze of the Se%orita*s 
bi^rnin^ eyes that peep from -the shaded balcony, or the Moorish roof, 
in adpairation of my — regimentals ! I can then refresh myself with an 
podrida, and a cup of val de perns, and having lighted my segar, 
up joetoi and back to my barrack, just in time for the xn^ry^ess. 

Ayi there's the rub" — the merry mess, young gentlemen. If a meal 
of the ideal will not win you for the rock — if a draught of the intellec- 
tual or the romantic will not cool your thirst for discontent, then let 
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US turn to the tangible^ the corporeal, the absolute gastric. Are you 
proof against such solid arguments, ye hopeful aspirants for companies ! 
who have dwindled away days, months, years, in some stingy country 
quarter, or American wigwam, or African wilderness, whose perfection 
of enjoyment never surmounted rump-steaks and common port ? Where 
shall you hnd a me^ like that which Gibraltar affords, nearer than the 
East or West Indies ?— fat venison, rich fruits, choice fish, prime poultry, 
and all the other luxuries of Kitchener ; with champaign, claret, sherry, 
and Madeira, unencumbered by the charges of the revenue. There again 
is the rub— .your mess is within the mouthscrings of your purse. 
Where could you live better ? Where could you so drink your wine, 
ride your horse, keep your boat, and defy the duns ? Here you have 
Spain for your park. Barbary for your garden,iiand the Mediterranean 
for your lish-poiid; you have a clear sky, and it is your own fault if 
you have not a light heart ; for in Gibraltar we have no fogs, and raaora 
are only used for shaving. 

But 1 am now getting into a passion wkh those junior gentlemen ; 
I must curb my temper, (and Heaven knows it is a difficult matter, 
seeing as I do their absurdity,) or I shall forget the worthy readers of 
the United, to whom I am addressing my letter, and to whom I 
shall ill due place detail the peculiarities of Gibraltar. So, to my 
purpose. I came out here in a freight ship ; that is, a vessel hired by 
Government for the conveyance and victualling of troops from one port 
to another. Of the merits of such vessels being now enabled to speaki 
I am anxious to touch upon them, in the hope that those who employ 
them, may learn how far the contracts of the owners are fulfilled, ana 
how the most liberal intentions towards the accommodation of officers 
are rendered nugatory in this kind of transport. 

Of all the modes of conveying troops over sea existing, none would 
be more desirable than that by freight-ships, if the intentions of the Go- 
vernment were fulfilled in them ; but as it is conducted at present, thefe 
cannot be a worse. In a hired, or regular transport, an officer certainly 
has nothing allowed him but the ordinary rations, and he must find for 
himself all comforts beyond these, even to his bed, and knife, and 
fork ; but of this he is aware, and of course provides accordingly i 
and for a voyage to Gibraltar, half-a-dozeu officers may lay in mdr 
sea-stock for about 51, apiece ; at least, they can procure a more plen- 
tiful and better supply than we met with on board the freight-ship in 
which I came out : that is enough for my argument. Now, we paid in 
this ship 4L each on embarking, which is the sum regulated by con- 
tract, the Government itself paying 16/. per head, making u[) the sutn 
of 20/. for the finding and passage of each officer. This is paying 
amply ; it is as much as any merchant-vessel demands for a passage 
from London to Gibraltar, nay, 51, more than some will require, and 
for which an excellent table, and wine, with all other necessary coih- 
forts for the voyage, are furnished. We were to be found* in every thing 
that would, generally speaking, constitute a table fit for gentlemen ; 
even the number of meals is specified in the contract-^breokfastA din- 
ner, tea, and supper, and also that we should have a pint of wine each 
* per day. In short, the one contracting party requires^ and the other 
agrees to provide, as comfortable accommodation as any officer could 
expect, or any p issage-vessel furnish. The number or offieera were 
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nine^ for whom were paid to the owner of the ship 180/. and for this 
sum, (enoiigh, in conscience, for a passage of from eight to thirty-five 
days,) we were entertained in a way we could not possibly have ex- 
pected. Were our list of sea-stock written down in a neat, fair hand, 
(such as, no doubt, appeared on the face of the contract,) and presented 
to the public, as a proof of our accommodation, few if any would sym- 
pathise with us for what we called our necessities : it would be seen 
that we possessed fowls, ducks, pigs, fish, baker’s bread, vegetables, 
butter, loaf-sugar, and eggs, in addition to the ship’s provisions. But 
to have seen these articles, and — Oh, shade of Curtis ! — to have eaten 
of them, would have excited the pity of the whole population for the 
penance we endured. As it was with the conscientious Hibernian, who 
wishing to boast of thcigood living he had enjoyed in his native coun- 
try, at the same time desirous of preserving his veracity, declared he 
had while at home always sat down to “ roasl and boiled of the bestf 
but ingeniously left out the substantive potatoes ; — so it was with the 
sea-stock of our freight-ship ; we possessed these provisions truly, but 
the fowls, the ducks, and the pigs, were little better than if they had 
been dried as preparations for an anatomical museum ; the butter 
would excite the disgust of a Cossack ; the bread and the eggs, by the 
clever manoeuvring of the steward, lasted only until we were out of 
the Channel, and to fulfil the truth of the item ^fish, the Captain pru- 
dently purchased at Plymouth two hake; which species being the most 
plentiful in that port, is also the cheapest. One of these, on being 
Drought to the ship, as if in contempt of the mess of which it was to 
be part, slipped back into its natural element, and the other was di- 
vided amongst nine of as acute eaters as ever sat down to a sturgeon. 
The most gfiping workhouse would not have purchased the vegetables 
for its paupers, and the yellow white” sugar crumbled into powtler 
at the touch of the tongs. While yet in the Thames we were without 
milk ; and although we stoi)ped at Cowes, (which the author of 
‘‘ Whims and Oddities” will assure you ought to have supplied us 
with that luxury,) yet we could not procure a drop ; even Plymouth, 
so remarkable for the abundance and excellence of its cream, where 
we remained for three days, could not afford us as much as would qua- 
lify the coarseness of our black tea. 

Now all this is a grievance in its way. I can bear privation as well 
as others, where there is a necessity for it ; I can live upon my rations 
as 1 have donerbefore; but when 1 know I am entitled to better fare ; 
when I see that I am, as it were, tricked out of my comforts to pre- 
serve the purse of a cunning contractor, I feel it a duty I owe the Ser- 
vice as well as myself to complain, particularly when I know that the 
remedy is very simple ; and that is nothing more than to empower all 
officers embarking on board a freight-ship, to examine and approve of 
the sea-stock, to judge of it according to a written scale given by the 
Government, before the vessel shall weigh anchor, and not after the 
voyage, as is the case at present. 

1 pray you, gentlemen at home, speak of this to your friends, mur- 
mur it at the Club, hint it at the Horse Guards ; you may be your- 
selves yet in similar situations, notwithstanding your present peaceful 
ease and enjoyment, which I hope sincerely may not happen ; tliere- 
fore bestir and clieck the evil before it become a fixed and rooted 
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abuse. Eitlier let us have transports for our voyages, as we have had 
formerly, or compel the masters of freight-ships to provide us more 
suitably in future. 

I have now been about two months in the garrison, and during that 
short time I have seen and heard and thought of many things worth 
writing down for ^our entertainment; but as I cannot within the 
limits of one letter touch on all, I will begin with the most interesting 
matter, and from its nature, I judge it will be as much as I can speak 
of for the present. In my next communication, however, I shall have 
more room for remark, and shall give you a glance at our little colony 
of a more varied character. 

The subject, then, that shall occupy the remainder of this letter, is 
the career of a desperate pirate, who was tried and executed here lost 
week. lie had been a prisoner in the garrison for nineteen months, 
during which time the British Government spared neither pains nor 
expense to establish a full chain of evidence against him. The affair 
has caused the greatest excitement here, as well as at Cadiz, owing to 
the developement of the atrocities which marked the character of this 
man, and the diabolical gang of which he was the leader. Nothing 
else is talked of; and a tliousand horrors are added to his guilt, which, 
although he was guilty enough, he has no right to bear. The follow- 
ing is all the authentic information I could collect concerning him. I 
have drawn it from his trial, from the confessions of his accomplices, 
from the keepers of his prison, and not a little from his own lips. It 
will be found more interesting than all the tales and sketches furnish- 
ed in the Annuals,*' magazines, and other vehicles of invention, from 
the simple fact — that it is truth and not fiction. 

Bknito de Soto was a native of a small village near Corunna ; he 
was bred a mariner, and was in the guiltless exercise of his calling at 
Buenos Ayres, in the year 1827. A vessel was there being fitted out 
for a voyage to the coast of Africa, for the purpose of smuggling slaves ; 
and as she required a strong crew, a great number of sailors were en- 
gaged, amongst whom was Soto. The Portuguese of South America 
have yet a privilege of dealing in slaves on a certain part of the Afri- 
can coast, but it Was the intention of the captain of this vessel to ex- 
ceed the limits of his trade, and to run farther down, so as to take his 
cargo of human beings from a part of the country which was proscribed, 
in the certainty of being there enabled to purchase slaves at a much 
lower rate than he could in the regular way ; or, perhaps, to take away 
by force as many as he could stow into his ship. He therefore requir- 
ed a considerable number of hands for the enterprise ; and in such a 
traffic, it may be easily conceived, that the morals of the crew could 
not be a subject of much consideration wdth the employer. French, 
Spanish^ Portuguese, and others, were entered on board, most of them 
renegadoes, and they set sail on their evil voyage, with every hope of 
infamous success. 

Those who deal in evil, carry along with them the springs of their 
own destruction, upon which they will tread, in spite of every caution, 
and their imagined security is but the brink of the pit into which they 
are to fall. It was so with the captain of this slave-ship. He arrived 
in Africa, took in a considerable number of slaves, and in order to 
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complete liis cargo, went on shore, leaving his mate in charge of the* 
vessel. This mate was a bold, wicked, reckless, and ungovernable 
spirit, and perceiving in Benito de Soto a mind congenial with his 
own, he fixed on him as a fit person to join in a design he had con- 
ceived, of running away with the vessel and becoming a pirate. Ac- 
cordingly the mate proposed his plan to Soto, who •not only agreed to 
join in it, but declared that he himself had been contemplating a simi- 
lar enterprise during the voyage. Thus both were at once of a mind, 
and they lost no time in maturing their plot. 

Their first step was to break the matter to the other members of the 
crew. In this they proceeded cautiously, and succeeded so far as to 
gain over twenty-two out of the whole, leaving eighteen who remain- 
ed faithful to their trust,! Every means were used to corrupt the well 
disposed ; both persuasion and threats were resorted to, but without 
effect, and the leader of the conspiracy, the mate, began to despair of 
obtaining the desired object. Soto, however, was not so easily depressed. 
He at once decided on seizing the ship upon the strength of his own 
party ; and without consulting the mate, he collected all the arms of the 
vessel, called the conspirators together, put into each of their posses- 
sion a cutlass and a brace of pistols, and arming himself in like man- 
ner, advanced at the head of the gang, drew his sword, and declared the 
mate to be the commander of the ship, and the men who joined him 
part owners. Still, those who had rejected the evil offer remained 
unmoved ; on which Soto ordered out the boat, and pointing to the 
land, cried out, There is the African coast ; this is our ship — one or 
the other must be chosen by every man on board within five minutes.” 

This declaration, although it had the effect of preventing any resist- 
ance that might be offered by the well-disposea to the taking of the 
vessel, did not change them from their purpose ; they still refused to 
join in the robbery, and entered one by one into the boat, at the orders 
of Soto, and with but one pair of oars (all that was allowed to them) 
put off for the shore, from which they were then about ten miles’ dis- 
tant. Had the weather continued calm, as it was when the boat left 
the ship, she would have made the shore by dusk ; but unhappily a 
strong gale of wind set in shortly after her departure, and she was seen 
by Soto and his gang struggling with the billows, and approaching 
night, at such a distance from the land as she could not possibly accom- 
plish while the gale lasted. All on board the ship agreed in the opi- 
nion that the boat could not live, as they flew away from her at the 
rate of ten knots an hour, under close-reefed topsails, leaving their un- 
happy messmates to their inevitable fate. I'kose of the pirates who 
were lately executed at Cadiz, declared that every soul in the boat pe- 
rished. 

The drunken uproar which that night reigned in the pirate-ship was 
in horrid unison with the raging of elements arpund her ; contention and 
quarrelling following the brutal ebriety of the pirates ; each twil spirit 
sought the mastery of the others, and Soto’s, whicli was the fiend of all, 
be^n to grasp and grapple for its proper place — the head of such a dia- 
bolical community. 

The mate (now the chief) at once gave the reins to bis ruffian ty- 
ranny ; and the keen eye of Soto saw, that he who had fawned with 
hjm the day before, would next day rule him with an iron-rod. 
Prompt in his actions as he was penetrating in his judgment, he had 
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no sooner conceived a jealousy for the leader, than he determined to 
put him aside ; and as his rival lay in his drunken sleep, Soto put 
a pistol to his head, and deliberately shot him. For this act he ex« 
cused himself to his crew, by stating to them that it was in their pro^ 
tection he did the act ; that their interest was the other\s death ; and 
concluded by declaring himself their leader, and promising a golden 
harvest to their future labours, provided they obeyed him. Soto suc- 
ceeded to the height of his wishes, and was unanimously hailed by the 
crew as their captain. 

On board the vessel, as I before stated, were a number of slaves, and 
these the pirates had well secured under hatches. They now turned 
their attention to those half-starved, half-suffocated creatures : some 
were for throwing them overboard, while €>thers, not less cruel, but 
more desirous of gain, proposed to take them to some port in those 
countries that deaf in human beings, and there sell them. The latter 
recommendation was adopted, and Soto ^teered for the West Indies, 
where he received a good price for the slaves. One of those wretched 
creatures, a boy, he reserved as a servant for himself ; and this boy 
was destined by Providence to be the witness of the punishment of 
those white men who tore away from their homes himself and his 
brethren. He alone will carry back to his country the truth of Hea- 
ven’s retribution, and heal the wounded feelings of broken kindred 
with the recital of it. 

The pirates now entered freely into their villainous pursuit, and 
plundered many vessels ; amongst others was an American brig, the 
treatment of which forms the chef-d'oeuvre of their atsocity. Having 
taken out of this brig all the valuables they could find, they hatched 
down all hands in the hold, except a black man, who was allowed to 
remain on deck, for the special purpose of affording in his torture an 
amusing exhibition to Soto and his gang. They set fire to the brig, 
then lay to, to observe the progress of the flames ; and as the miserable 
African bounded from rope to rope, now climbing to the mast-head- 
now clinging to the shrouds — now leaping to one part of the vessel, and 
now to another, — their enjoyment seemed to arise to its highest pitcln 
At length the hatches opened to the devouring element, the tortured 
victim of their fiendish cruelty fell exhausted into the flames, and the 
horrid and revolting scene closed amidst the shouts of the miscreants 
who had caused it. 

Of their other exploits, that which ranks next in turpitude, and 
which led to their overthrow, was the piracy of the Morning Star. 
They fell in with that vessel near the Island of Ascension, in the year 
1828, as she was on her voyage from Ceylon to England. This vessel, 
besides a valuable cargo, had on board several passengers, consisting of 
a major and his wife, an assistant-surgeon, two civilians, about tive- 
and-twenty invalid soldiers, and three or four of their wives. As soon 
as Benito de Soto perceived the ship, which was at daylight on the 
21st of Feb. he called up all hands, and prepared for attacking her: 
he was at the time steering on an opposite course to that of the Morn- 
ing Star. On reconnoitring her, he at first supposed she was a French 
vessel ; but Barbazan, one of his crew, who was himself a Frenchman, 
assured him the ship was British. “ So much the better,” exclaimed 
Soto, in English, (for he could speak that language,) “ we shall And 
the more booty.” He then ordered the sails to be squared, and ran be- 
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fore the wind in chase of his plunder, from which he was about two 
leagues* distant. 

The Defensor de Pedro, the name of the pirate ship, was a* fast 
sailer, but owing to the press of canvass which the Morning Star hoist- 
ed soon after the pirate had commenced the chase, Jie did not come up 
with her so quickly as he had expected : the delay caused great un- 
easiness to Soto, which he manifested by muttering curses, and a rest- 
lessness of manner. Sounds of savage satisfaction were to be heard 
from every mouth but his at the prospect ; he alone expressed his an- 
ti dpated pleasure by oaths, menaces, and mental inquietude. While 
Barbazan was employed in superintending the clearing of the decks, 
the arming and breakfasting of the men, he walked rapidly up and 
down, revolving in his mind the plan of the approaching attack, and 
when interrupted by any of the crew, he would run into a volley of 
imprecations. In one instance, he struck his black boy a violent blow 
with a telescopes, because he asked him would he have his morning cup 
of chocolate ; as soon, however, as he set his studding sails, and per- 
ceived that he was gaining on the Morning Star, he became somewhat 
tranquil, began to eat heartily of cold beef, drank his chocolate at a 
draught, and coolly sat down on the deck to smoke a cigar. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, the pirate had gained considerably 
on the other vessel. Soto now, without rising from where he sat, or- 
dered a gun, with blank cartridge, to be fired, and the British colours 
to be hoisted : but finding this measure had not the effect of bringing 
the Morning Star to, he cried out, Shot the long-gun and give it her 
point-blank."' ^The order was obeyed, but the shot fell short of the in- 
tention, on which he jumped up and cursed tlie fellows for bunglers 
who had fired the gun. He then ordered them to load with canister 
shot, and took the match in his own hand. He did not, however, fire 
immediately, but waited until he was nearly abreast of his victim; then 
directing the aim himself, and ordering a man to stand by the flag to 
haul it down, fired with an air that .showed be was sure of his mark. 
He tlien ran to haul up the Columbian colours, and having done so, 
cried out through the speaking-trumpet, Lower your boat down 
this moment, and let your captain come on board with his papers."* 

During this fearful chase the people on board the Morning Star 
were in the greatest alarm ; but however their apprehensions might 
have been exci^d, that courage, which is so characteristic of a British 
sailor, never for a moment forsook the captain. He boldly carried on 
sail, and although one of the men fell from a wound, and the ravages of 
the shot were every where around him, he determined not to strike. 
But unhappily he had not a single gun on board, and no small arms that 
could render his courage availing. The tears of the women, and the 
prudent advice of the passengers overcoming his resolution, he permit- 
ted liimself to be guided by the general opinion. One of the jlkssen- 
gers volunteered himself to go on board the pirate, and a boat was 
lowered for the purpose. Both vessels now lay-to within fifty yards of 
each other, and a strong hope arose in those on board the Morning 
Star, that the gentleman who had volunteered to go to the pirate 
might, through his exertions, avert, at least, the worst of the dreaded 
calamity. 

Some people here, in their quiet security, have made no scruple of 
declaring, that the commanding o^cer of the soldiers on board soould 
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not have so tamely yielded to the pirate, particularly as he had his 
wife along with him, and consequently a misfortune to dread, that 
might be thought even worse than death : but all who know the true 
state of the circumstances, and reflect upon it, will allow that he 
adopted the only diance of escaping that which was to be most feared 
by a husband. The long-gun, which was on a pivot in the centre of 
the pirate-ship, could in a few shots sink the Morning Star ; and 
even had resistance been made to the pirates, as they boarded her — ^liad 
they been killed, or made prisoners — the result would not be much bet- 
ter. It was eviHent the Defensor de Pedro was the best sailer ; 
consequently the Morning Star could not hope to escape: in fact, 
submission, or total destruction, was the only choice. The command- 
ing oflicer, therefore, acted for the best when die recommended the for- 
mer. There was some slight hope of escaping with life, and without 
personal abuse, by surrendering, but to contend must be inevitable 
death. 

The gentleman who had gone in the beat to the pirate returned in a 
short time, exhibiting every proof of the ill treatment he had received 
from Soto and his crew. It appears, that when the villains learned he 
was not the captain, they fell upon him and beat him, as well as the 
sailors along with him, in a most brutal manner, and with the most 
horrid imprecations told him, that if the captain did not instantly come, 
on his return to the vessel, they would blow the ship out of the water. 
This report at once decided the captain in the way he was to act. 
Without hesitation he stepped into the boat, taking with him his se- 
cond mate, three soldiers, and a sailor boy, and procee(|ed to the ])irate. 
On going on board that vessel, along with the mate, Soto, who stood 
near the main-mast, with his drawn cutlass in his hand, desired him to 
approach, while the mate was ordered, by Barbazan, to go to the fore- 
castle. Both these unfortunate individuals obeyed, and were instantly 
slaughtered. 

Soto now ordered six picked men to descend into the boat, amongst 
whom was Barbazan. To him the leader addressed his orders, the last 
of which was, to take care to put all in the prize to death, and then 
sink her. 

The six ^pirates, who proceeded to execute this savage command, 
were all armed alike, — th^ each carried a brace of pistols, a cutlass, 
and a long sharp knife. Their dress was composed of a sort of coarse 
cotton checkered jackets and trowsers, shirts that were open at the col- 
lar, red woollen caps, and broad canvass waist-belts, in which were the 
pistols and the knives. They were all athletic men, and seemed such 
as might well be trusted with the sanguinary errand on which they 
were dispatched. While the boat was conveying them, Soto held in 
his hand his cutlass, reddened with the blood of the murdered captain, 
and stdod scowling on them in silence ; while another ruflian, with a 
lighted match, stood by the long gun, ready to support the boarding, if 
necessary, with a shot that would sweep the decks. 

As the boarders approached the Morning Star, the terror of the 
females became excessive ; they clung to their husbands in desjiair, who 
endeavoured to allay their fears by their own vain hopes, assuring them 
that by quiet submission nothing more than the plundering of the ves- 
sel was to be apprehended. But a few minutes miserably undeceived 
them. The pirates rapidly mounted the side, and as they jumped on deck. 
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commenced to cut right and left at all within their reach^ uttering at 
the same time the most dreadful oaths. The females, screaming, hur- 
ried to hide themselves below as well as they were able, and the men 
fell or fled before the pirates, leaving them entire masters of the decks. 

The brutal scene which followed the capture of the vessel I will not 
at present describe, having neither space nor time enough for its ex- 
tent, but will defer it until my next letter ; when I shall also give you 
an account of the providential manner in which the monster Benito de 
Soto, and the other pirates, were brought to justice. I shall, besides, 
attempt a description of Soto’s person, which was thi most remarkable 
I ever beheld ; his face agreed well with the philosoph)'- of Lavater, 
and his head fully honours the phrenologists. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

THE 

LATE MAJOR TAYLOR, OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

We have recently recorded the melancholy demise by apoplexy, of 
Major John Taylor, of the Royal Artillery, at Woolwich, on the morn- 
ing of the 2d J an. last, as he was returning from the mess to his own 
residence : he was found in a sitting posture, the spark of life utterly 
extinct. 

Major Taylor was a native of Ireland, and was born in March 177^^^ 
at Carlanstown-house, near Castlepollard, county of Westmeath, the 
residence of his father, Bernard Taylor, Esq. Carlanstown-house had 
been the family mansion of the late Lord Nugent, maternal grand- 
father to the present Duke of Buckingham ; it is now a heap of ruins, 
fading, as the subject of this memoir has faded, from the view. The 
oldest of the surviving peasantry may remember to have heard the 
sounds of mirth in its halls but the present generation will scarcely 
have passed away, when the place thereof shall be no more known. 

Mr. John Taylor received a liberal education, having been intended 
for one of the learned professions, and to this end he entgred Trinity 
College, Dublin ; but more inclined to arms, he relinquished academi- 
cal pursuits ere he had matriculated, and availed himself of a favour- 
able opportunity of obtaining a lieutenancy in the corps of Royal Irish 
Artillery, which he joined in the latter part of the year 2797^ a period 
soon to be followed by one of military reminiscences not associated 
with the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” and with 
which we are unable actively to connect the name of Lieut. Taylor. 
After the incorporation of the Irish with, the British corps of artillery, 
he accompanied a detachment to the West Indies, where be remained 
nearly three years ; this quarter of our colonial service is never marked 
by those brilliant characteristics which narration loves to dwell on ; 
we therefore pass to his return, when he was attached to the gun- 
boat service, which kept in check the invasion of England, threatened 
hy the quixotism of Napoleon’s ambition, or the politic display of a 
purpose, perhaps, as little intended as it was really practicable* Here 
his portion of the service was executed with spirit, intelligence, and 
activity. His next service w&s with Sir John Moore, whom he acciom- 
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E anied to the Baltic> and afterwards to the Peninsula, sharing, in a 
ighly creditable degree, in the glories of the advance, and tile still 
more glorious conduct of a retreat ; the greatest disaster of which tras 
the death, on the heights of Corunna, of the gallant General, who 
found a mortal gruve where he fell, but gained an immortal monument 
in the history of his country. At the memorable passage of the Douro, 
displaying so eminently the courage and enterprise of the British army, 
Capt. Taylor, attached, to Gen. Murray's division, with three guns, so 
discharged the important duty assigned him, that he contributed in no 
small degree to the success of the passage, although vigorously opposed 
by the rear-guard of the retreating French army, and to the conse- 
quences that followed. Gen. Murray's division crossed the river about 
three or four miles higher up than the real of the British army, by 
which means the retreating French, under Marshal Soult, were flank- 
ed at both wings, and fled in confusion. In an account of this action, 
either through error or design, it was attempted to invest another artil- 
lery ofhcer with the laurels won on thcf occasion by Capt. Taylor, but 
the mal-appropriation has been exposed, and justice done to the me- 
mory of a brave man. 

After sharing in the perils and glories of several previous actions, 
Capt. Taylor was severely wounded at the battle of Tidavera, where be 
gallantly contributed to victory under his illustrious countryman, the 
Duke of Wellington, by whom he was personally known and esteemed 
as a man and a soldier. The victory was not wholly unqualified. The 
French armies under the command of Soult, Ney, and Mortier, having 
formed a junction, and their combined force moving on the English 
army, against which Victor would also have rallied, the British com- 
mander found himself under the necessiw of retreating from the field 
of his recent triumphs. The Spanish General, Cuesta, chose to re- 
main, with an assurance to the Duke, that if forced to abandon the 
post, he would bring with him the wounded, amounting to about 
4,000 men. The Spanish General did hot perform his promise, for, 
on leaving Talavera, he left behind him the greater number of the 
wounded, and among these, Capt. Taylor fell into the hands of the 
French, and thus the ardent aspirations of a spirit thirsting after mi- 
litary action and fame, were repressed by a captivity of four years, 
until the peace restored him to liberty. On the termination of the 
war with France, in 1814, Capt. Taylor was employed on various sta- 
tions of the home service in England and Ireland, until he got the 
command of the Kent or Dover district, which he held for five years. 
Immediately previous to this appointment, he attained to the brevet 
rank of Major. While in the Dover command, his polite and gentle- 
manly attentions caused Prince Polignao so to r^ort of him to his 
roj^al master, the present King of France, Charles X. that his Majesty 
presented him with a superb case of pistols, accompanied by a gracious 
and highly flattering letter, written by his Majesty's own hand. He 
also received a very flattering address of thanks from the civic authori- 
ties of Dover, for his conduct while possessed of that important com- 
mand. 

From Dover, Major Taylor was ordered with a detachment of ar- 
tillery to accompany the expedition to Portugal, fitted out under tlie 
ministry of the late Mr. Canning. It was the Major's last foreign ser- 
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vice, for which, and any continental duty, he was eminently qualified, 
as a good linguist, speaking and writing, fluently and correctly, the 
French and Spanish languages. He was also a lover of the fine arts, not 
unacquainted with the Belles Lettres, and an excellent amateur per- 
former on the German flute. At the dinner table, or in the drawing- 
room, the Major was a universal favourite, from the vivacity of his 
spirits, and the extent and pleasing character of his conversational 
powers ; and it is said of him, that he was never more felicitous in 
social display, than on the evening which, in so a^vful and affecting a 
manner, closed his valuable existence. 

It imparts a collateral interest to his name and life to mention, that 
he was the nephew of the celebrated Abbe Taylor, who so narrowly 
escaped the massacre of ' the 6th of Sept. 1 792, at Paris, through the 
means of a disguise obtained for him by a female. The Abbe was 
the bosom friend of the no less celebrated Abbe Edgeworth, the 
intrepid confessor, and faithful attendant at the scaffold of the un- 
fortunate Louis the XVIth. On his escape from Paris, Abbe Taylor 
took refuge in his own country among his relations, but when peace 
was concluded he repaired to Rome to his friend Pope Pius the Vllth. 
who appointed him his chamberlain and almoner. In this situation 
he had peculiar facilities of rendering obliging and valuable attentions 
to the British visitors of rank, and of which he was always prompt to 
avail himself. A distinguished Irish nobleman will recollect that he 
and his lady having been introduced by the Abbe to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and, together with their daughter, walking in the Quirinal 
gardens, when Pius the Vllth. took the young and lovely scion of no- 
bility up in his arms, and tenderly folding her to his bosom, said with 
evident emotion, Receive, my amiable child, the blessing of an old 
man and laying his right hand on her head, fervently ejaculated 
‘‘ May the God of all Christians bless thee the pretty creature 
smiled in the kind old man's face, and felt no dread of Popery, although 
its concentrated personification enfolded her. 

The Abbe Taylor rendered a more signal service to his own native 
sovereign and state, than the occasional attentions which he was enabled 
to pay to British visitors. On the death of Cardinal York; the last of 
the exiled Stuarts, he obtained from the papal archives the whole of 
the correspondence between the Pretender and the Scotch and British 
malcontents, leading to the rebellions of the years 1715 and 1745, 
together with the identical sword worn by Prince Charles Edward, 
when, on the latter occasion, he led the Highland insurrection ; all 
these the Abbe Taylor sent to his present Majesty, then Prince Re- 
cent. What a valuable resource would these now prove to any family, 
in this age of literary and antiquarian avidity ! These circumstances 
relating to so near a relative to the subject of our memoir, can scarcely 
be considered a digression ; but there yet remains to be told of Major 
Taylor what is more honourable to his memory, though not osten- 
tatiously so, than any thing connected with his military life : one of 
the best of brothers, he was the chief stay and support of two sisters, 
one of them the mother of a numerous family, who, it is to be feared, 
are reduced to great destitution by his untimely death : had he lived 
to sell his commission, they had been amply provided for. He died at 
the age of fifty* ' M. T* 
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THE STORY OF JA’FAR, SON OF THE SULTAN OF WADAL 
** Multa tulit fecitque puer.” 

It was no douj^t a source of sincere pleasure, to those conversant 
with Levant affairs, to hrid that the merits of Mr. Barker, whose 
princely hospitality at Aleppo was so worthy of the British character, 
had at length attracted due regard ; and that the ostensible appoint- 
ments of Consul-General for our Government, and agent for the East 
India Company, have rewarded his honest integrity and arduous ser- 
vices. To this gentleman we now stand indebted for the following 
relation ; and as Mahometan recitals rarely reach our all-devouring 
press, it is with no little gratification that we followed the vicissitudes 
of the Prince of WadAi. It is to Eastern climes that we are to look 
for those caprices of fortune, which are familiarized to us by the stories 
in the Arabian Nights ; for there a slave is still exalted, or a viceroy 
annihilated, by a breath. This is a natural consequence of the des}K>- 
tism and ignorance prevalent in those regions ; and it is not a little 
singular that, although no material advance in knpwledge or art has 
occurred there, neither literature nor science are forbidden by the 
Koran, the Hadith, or other formulae of their religion and law. ** The 
ink of the learned,^* said Mohammed, and the blood of the martyrs, 
are of equal value in heaven,*’ an aphorism received by a people who 
now seem to have placed an arrest upon intellectual advancement. 
Even the useful arts appear to be unnoticed by the degenerate descen- 
dants of those Othmans who terrified the states of Europe. Although 
the invention of gunpowder was the first great check to the progress 
of Turkish power, we know that cannons were used at the conouest of 
Constantinople ; and the former maritime superiority of a people, now 
the scorn of the ocean, is a remarkable event in the history of nations. 
Indeed, the attainments of the Arabians in astronomy, chemistry, and 
medicine, together with their wonderful developement of Algebra, were 
mainly owing to the fostering care of the Caliphs, the decline of whose 
power was marked simultaneously with that of Arabic learning. Some 
of the most obvious branches of education are still taught by the priests 
and talbes, but mathematical and philosophical speculations are de- 
pressed ; the polite arts are so contemned, that it is held that no angel 
will visit the house which contains a portrait ; and as theatres, monu- 
ments, and other public objects are obnoxious to the severity of their 
customs, architectural decoration is confined to mosques, kiosks, gar- 
dens, baths, and burial-grounds. On these accounts, and a consequent 
peculiarity of habits, Oriental tales are remarkable for a deeply graphic 
expression, — an expression of which we hope the adventures of Ja’f&r 
will not prove destitute. 

It appears that on the 4th of July, 1B27, the Austrian brig Adesione 
anchored in the harbour of Alexantoa, conveying a passenger who pre- 
sented himself to Mr. Barker with a passport from the British Consul 
at Tripoli.^ He also bore a letter of introduction, describing him as 
King of Wadai, and stating that his passage to Egypt, as a portion of 
the route to Mecca, had been ordered by our Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affmrs. Thus recommended, Mr. Barker did not hesitate to 
receive him into his family, until arrangements could be made for the 
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prosecution of his guest's pilgrimage ; and the latter appeared to be 
delighted with his reception. He was a fine, tall, well-made youth, of 
apparently about twenty-two years of age, and though less black than 
tne negro, was stamped with the characteristics of one. His address 
was extremely pleasing, and, when animated b)r conversation, he ex- 
hibited a sprightliness and vigour of intellect which,' accompanied by a 
modest and mgnified demeanour, gained him the good will of the Ilu- 
ropean families residing at Alexandria, who, generously commiserating 
his destitute condition, provided him with the requisite means to pro- 
secute his journey. 

During his sojourn of seventeen days at the hospitable consulate, the 
pilgrim related, in Arabic, the various occurrences which had befallen 
him, since he quitted his* paternal roof ; and as they were both inter- 
esting and strange, Mr. Barker carefully committea them to paper ; 
the whole was then strictly digested into the following Narrative : — 

I am the eldest son of Hadji Abd-el- Kerim, late King of Wadai, 
My father was fond of Arabic literature, and being desirous that I 
should have a better education than could be given me in Warah, re- 
solved, when I had nearly attained the age of thirteen, to send me to 
Cairo. With that view, he confided me to the care of one of his cour- 
tiers, 'Abd-el-Wahed, a foreigner, of the tribe of Beni- Fas, who was 
charged to conduct me to that city, celebrated as the residence of the 
most learned doctors in our law. 

Preparations for our arduous journey being completed, we departed 
with 212 camels, and 500 slaves and eunuchs, which were much more 
than the number necessary for our service, but the surplus could, it 
was thought, be converted into money on the way, as our occasions might 
require. 

The first part of our journey laid through inhabited districts, and 
cultivated downs, which abundantly supplied us with provisions. But 
it was at length necessary to quit those happy regions, and to rely for 
our sustenance on the stores that our camels could carry. 

A month or more after our departure we entered a great desert,* 
our guides were imperfectly acquainted with it, and we wandered, we 
knew not where, for three long months. Our provisions were exhaust- 
ed. For some time, the slau^ter of our camels supplied us with food, 
but from our ignorance of the sites of the wells and pools, we suffered 
still more from thirst than from hunger. We then killed our camels, 
not for their flesh, but to obtain the small quantity of water that 
remained in their stomachs.+ At last even that resource failed, and 
we were reduced to actual starvation, without a drop of water to 
assuage our burning thirst. Although the desert furnished a scanty 

* It was the desert of Bcrdoa, as given by Leo Africanus. The shortest road to 
Cairo lay through Darfour or Dongola, but die route of the desert of Berdoa and Barcah 
to Alexandria was probably taken in consequence of WMtli being at war, or on unfriendly 
terms with those bordering kingdoms. 

t The camel is provided by M ature with a fifth stomach, which serves to contain a 
reservoir of water without corrupting, or intermixing with other aliments, — a conforma- 
tion, in virtue of which the animal may be truly styled the ship of the desert,” The 
water is caused to ascend the contraction of certain muscles, into the throat, and when 
oppressed by heat, the bag is frequently projected, with a disagreeable gurgle. 
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subsistence to our camels^ they all sunk under their sufferings from 
want of water^ and as the last dropped down, we were compelled to 
leave our baggage on the ground wherever the animals died. The 
slaves, extenuated and exhausted^ were day by day lying down to re- 
sign themselves to their inevitable fate, — ^like men who sleep without 
the hope of waking^more. On the day of our deliverance, our party con- 
sisted of only twenty-four : myself, my tutor ' Abd-el- W abed, my favourite 
slave Wasiif, fifteen common slaves, and six eunuchs. But a few more 
hours, and the love of life that till now had enabled us to wrestle with 
death, had been extinguished by our sufferings, and every one had 
stretched out his limbs to await the awful moment of his soul going 
to its eternal rest.* 

It was four or five months after our departure from Warfih, (for I 
cannot name the joyful day,) that we descrif?! at noon, on the horixon 
of the desert, — oh ! delightful sight ! — a moving cloud of dust raised by 
human beings, making directly towards us. Their approach was so 
slow, that we often thought they had stopped to encamp ; yet we could 
on our part make no efforts to hasten the meeting. At length they 
joined us, and the first draught of water that touched our parched lips, 
restored us to an instantaneous vigour, and to a happiness, that none 
can conceive, but those who have been placed in similar circumstances. 
All our sufferings were instantly forgotten, and the valuable effects we 
had scattered on the track, were, in our estimation, as the stunted 
weeds of the desert, that grew beside them. 

The man whom it had pleased God to send to our rescue, was 8aif- 
en-Nasr, a white, Emir of the Arabs, Beni Suleiman. Ills followers, 
partly whites and partly blacks, were seven hundred horsemen. The 
party reposed till night-fall, when we proceeded, and in the morning 
arrived at Zilfi, a place on a hill, uninhabited indeed, but which afford- 
ed us plenty of shade beneath the date trees, and excellent spring 
water. We recruited our strength in this delightful spot, during eight 
days ; we then travelled three days, resting every night, and arrived 
at Augilah, surprised to find ourselves so near to the habitation of men. 
This is a considerable town, dependent on the Pachalic of Tripoli : we 
remained there three days, and departed for Jalo, a town six days* jour- 
ney towards the coast. On the fourth after our departure, we met 
with a party of 1500 Arab horsemen, armed with muskets as well as 
ourselves. A battle immediately ensued, in which we lost twenty- 
seven men ; but happily before more blood was spilt, we discovered 
that they were not enemies, but friends, and found that they had lost 
seventy men. The tribe was called El Mujaberah, and their chief 
Pedeil. 

After tarrying sixteen days in Jfilo (Zella?) partly for repose, and 


* Lyon, speaking of the Kaffles from W^,dai, says, “ Many of the slaves and animals 
are often so exhausted by fatigue in passing this dreary roaid, that on being allowed a 
day’s rest, they become too stiff and sore to proceed, and are thus left to perish.’^ We 
ourselves, on questioning some of the merchants who h%d recently arrived at Tripoli, 
from the interior, learned that tliis cruel necessity was of common occurrence ; and but 
a fortnight before my inquiiy, a ^oup of women and children had been abandoned. 
Some Arabs from Ghirza, on heanng of it went in quest of them, with a supply of waiter 
and provisions, — one boy only was mund alive, and he recovered but to perceive the 
fate of his companions, for he also quickly sunk in death. 
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partly on account of the road being infested by the Sa’di Arabs, we 
departed, yet on the fifth day of our journey, at daybreak, we fell in 
with those marauders. They were in greater force tlian our party, but 
we kept them at bay till mid-day, when the Emir Saif-en-Nasr, fore- 
seeing that he might be compelled to maintain his present defensive 
position for some time longer, sent me under an escort of twelve horse- 
men an indirect road to Ben-Gh^zi, from which town we v/ere not 
far oflf We did not, however, reacli tlie place that night, but en- 
camped on an uninhabited spot called Erd-el-Yahhdi. At daybreak 
we were about proceeding on our way, when we were agreeably sur- 
prised by the arrival of the Emir, who told us that the Sheikh of the 
Mur^biti Arabs had come to his aid, and had made peace between him 
and the Sa’di Arabs. 

We left Erd-el-Yah{i(ft together, and before we had proceeded far, 
our march was again traversed by the Sa’di Arabs, but we fought our 
way through with the loss of only eighteen men, and arrived safely at 
the sea-port of Ben-Ghazi, at sunset. 

My liberator now took an aKFectionate leave of me ; the only way in 
which I could show my gratitude for his kindness was by oiFering him 
my six eunuchs, whom he accepted, and departed, recommending me 
to a very particular friend of his, residing in Ben-Ghazi, a M iilatto 
named Semhmi. Here it was resolved th^at I should write a letter to 
my father, to inform him of the unfortunate issue of our journey. A 
learned person was found to tell the melancholy tale of our misfor- 
tunes, and to give a lively representation of our deplorable state of 
destitution. ’To this letter I put my seal,* and ’Abd-el-Wahed, accom- 
panied by a single slave, undertook to be the bearer of it. 

Not being able to sell my slaves in Ben-Ghazi, their maintenance 
became an insupportable burthen. I was therefore advised to confide 
nine of them to a MograbiiJe slave- merchant, going to Constantinople, 
who would sell them for me at the first market tui his way to the 
capital, and remit the money to my friend Semumi, This relieved me 
from the charge of subsisting a portion of my slaves, but 1 had no 
means of providing for the rest and for myself, so that I was soon after 
compelled to dispose of the remainder by confiding them to an itine- 
rant merchant, who undertook to carry them with him to Midilli 
(JMytilene ?) and sell them for my account. I was living on the 
bounty of my host, witli my favourite young slave Wasiif, the sole re- 
maining companion of my cares, but of this consolation I was soon to 
be bereaved. The poor lad shortly after sickened, and died in my 
arms. Upon this misfortune several others closely followed. 

In due time the news reached us that my first venture of slaves, which 
had been embarked for Constantinople, was lost at sea ; and the con- 
ductor of the remainder, who reached Mjdilli in safety, soon after fell 
ill and died, upon which my slaves being comprised in the property of 
the deceased, were confiscated , by the governor of the place. 

Som^ months had now elapsed in painful anxiety for the fate of 
'Abd-el-Wahed, and strange to tell, — I had not perceived till then, 

• This mode of subscribing dispatches with a signet or seal, is of the remotest an- 

tiquity : Jezebel, in enmity to Naboth, ** wrote letters in Ahab^s name, and sealed them 
with his seal.” 
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what now seemed obvious,-— the grand fault which I committied, in not 
accompanying him. Was it yet too late, and could I not set out on foot ? 
A man who walks five leagues a day, will in a hundred days, perform 
a journey of five hundred leagues. But if even that had been practi- 
cable by a lad not fourteen years of age, without money or other means, 
— an insurmountable obstacle to the execution of the scheme had then 
arisen, from a war, which had broken out between Yusuf-Pasha, the 
Dai of Tripoli, and my nation. I asked what was the cause of the war ? 
I was answered, Your father is no more, and the people are fight- 
ing among themselves to settle the succession ; — the Pashfi has seized 
this favourable opportunity of attacking the country, with the view of 
compelling it to become tributary, like that of Fezzan, Bornu, and the 
other states.** I could not of course consider ^myself any longer safe in 
Ben-Ghazi, and therefore endeavoured to prevail upon my generous 
host to furnish me with the means of proceeding to Alexandria, but 
he could not incur the heavy responsibility towards his ruler if it 
should transpire that I had been his guest, and that, on the breaking 
out of the war with Wadm, he had been accessary to my escaping out 
of the territory of Tripoli. INIy only alternative was to remain in my 
present asylum, and my best hope, that my being in it should not 
reach the knowledge of the despot. But that hope proved fallacious 
also. I was one clay alarmed by the sudden rush of armed men into 
my apartment. Tliey instantly seized me. They were twelve sol- 
diers of the Pasha *s, who had orders to convey me to Tripoli. 

On my arrival there, I was placed among the ordinary young black 
slaves of the castle, and treated like them, except that I was more nar- 
rowly watched, to prevent escape. In a few days I was carried into the 
presence of his Highness. I fell on my knees and implored him not to 
put me to death. An interpreter informed him of what I had said ; 
he told me, that being the son of a Sovereign, I must possess wealth 
enough to pay the ransom of my life.* I related my adventures to 
him, dwelling particularly on the effects that we had scattered in the 
desert, as our camels sunk under their burthens. I expatiated on 
their nature and quality, and exaggerated their supposed value. I 

f ive all the indications I could of the places where they lay. The 
asha listened very attentively to my tale, and on dismissing me from 
his presence said, “ If what thou hast said prove to be true, and P can 
get possession of those things, I will not only spare thy life, but send 
thee under honourable escort to thy country, and place thee upon the 
throne of thy ancestors.’* 

In a short time I nearly forgot my native tongue in learning to 
speak Arabic, and as soon as I could converse in that language, I made 
anxious inquiries on whatever related t(^my country. I had won the 
goodwill of one of my fellow slaves, who one day said, What I have 
you not till now known, that the Bashaw f sent 500 horsemen against 
Warah, who were all cut to pieces? It was soon after the news of 
that disaster reached him, that he got intelligence of your being in 
Ben-Ghazi, and sent to seize you !” As my time was wholly at my 
own disposal, besides acquiring skill in the usual exercises of a Mame- 

* The Arabic phrase is literally “ to purchase my life.” 

t This is the pronunciation of amongst the Moors of Barbary. 
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luke, I applied myself assiduously to leam to write Arabic, in order to 
correspond with my family. I had no idea then of the pleasure 1 have 
since experienced in reading the sublime verses of Antar-lbn-Shoda4, 
and the charming tales in the Arabian Nights Entertainments."* 

Nearly a year elapsed before the return of the expedition, which had 
been sent into the desert in search of mv baggage. Although what 
was recovered and brought to the Pasha did not answer his expecta* 
tions, yet it proved, to some extent, the truth of my statements ; and 
as his Highness had got possession of property, through my means, 
worth forty thousand Spanish dollars, I was on that account treated with 
less rigour than had hitherto been used towards me, and permitted to 
be in a great degree at large. After about three years* captivity, I had 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of Arabic to be able to write a letter 
to my younger brother, Yusuf, who in my absence had mounted the 
throne. In six months I received the following answer: — I am 
happy to hear of your welfare, and that pleasure is the greater, because 
we had been informed, that ^i^hen you were seized in Ben-Ghazi, the 
P4sba ordered that you should be put to death, on the road to Tripoli. 
It is for you to find the means of extricating yourself- from your pre- 
sent captivity. I cannot obtain your liberty by force, and were i to 
attempt it by such imprudent means, I should probably be the cause 
of your destruction.** — It thus became evident that my brother was my 
enemy, for although it was true that he could not obtain my deliver- 
ance by force, many other means might have been tried, particularly 
that of putting at my disposal a sum of money, which he knew I 
wanted, and without which it was unreasonable to expect that my own 
exertions would prove successful. With this letter of my brother’s, 
several of my relatives and friends had secretly conveyed notes of 
congratulation on my being in existence, and condoling with me on my 
misfortunes. They all concurred in expressing their extreme dissatis- 
faction and disgust at the conduct of the young monarch. The 
King,*' said they, uses the advantages of his high station, only to 
gratify the most unworthy passions ; while he grinds the face of the 
people through his ministers, who on their part commit the greatest 
enormities, the only care that occupies his attention is, how to invent 
new sources of sensual pleasures. Besides being naturally of a tyran- 
niciil disposition, his cruelty is often carried to the most unjustifiable 
excesses by inebriety, which has of late become habitual, and exposes 
him to ridicule as well as contempt.** For my part,** says one of 
my relations, " J* do not consider the honour of my harem, nor even 
my life safe, under his rule, and nothing but the hope of seeing you 
come to dethrone him, prevents my taking the resolution which I have 
been some time meditating, Si flying my country.** 

From these letters I learned that my father's death was sudden, not 
having been preceded by any indisposition. , He expired the very day 
on which he despatched ’Abd*-el-Wahed with an answer to my letter 
from Ben-Ghazi, and with a supply of money, and every thing necessary 


* The Arabic language may be said to excel all others in copiousness, energy, and 
elegance : it is even asserted, that to enumerate and define with precision the various 

diatlpictions of any object, would furnish matter for a pamphlet. Jt is finely adapted to 
poetry, and in common life, is, perhaps, more extensively spoken than any other, being 
the almost universal medium of communication over Afnca and Asia. 
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for the prosecution of my journey to Cairo. But as soon ds t^e breath 
was out of his nostrils, the leading men in the kingdom diyided into 
two factions. One aimed at keeping the throne vacant till I could 
return to ascend it, and the other supported my brother’s pretensions. 
For some time great confusion prevailed in the state, but at length my 
friends were unablt? to sustain my rights against the host of tny bro- 
ther’s courtiers, and the only concession which they could obtain in my 
behalf was, that Yusuf should wear the crown till my return. But 
reports of my captivity and death, which rendered that condition vain, 
were soon afterwards industriously circulated by my brother's party. 
If they had really been desirous of my return, "they would not have 
acted as they did towards poor 'Abd-el-Wahed. They would on the 
contrary have despatched a courier to overtaken him, giving him advice 
of the king's death, and ordering him, in lieu of executing the original 
plan of accompanying me to Cairo, to make all expedition in conducting 
me back to WS.rah. But instead of taking that natural step,— under pre- 
tence that 'Abd-el-Wahed was not trustworthy, being a foreigner> they 
sent indeed a messenger after him, but it was to bring him back to 
Warah. They then publicly accused him of treachery, and tried hiin for 
his life. They maintained that it was his intention, ou hearing of the 
decease of the king, to go to Ben-Gliazx and destroy me, in order to 
appropriate the money and effects with which he was charged, or to do 
the latter without going to Ben-Ghazi at all. You may naturally 
imagine that the most iniquitous tribunal could not hnd him guilty of 
the crimes imputed to him : but he soon after fell a sacrifice to his and 
my enemies, under circumstances equally innocent, although their ap- 
pearance was much more against him. For 'Abd-el-Wahed, still faith- 
ful, after having been acquitted at his mock trial, moved only by his 
attachment to me, and respect to my father's memory, left Warah with 
the design of coming to Ben-Ghazi, where he hoped to find me, and to 
assist me in my journey home. As he had nothing of value with him, 
he took the ordinary road through Bornu. “ Here he fell in witli the 
troops whom the Pasha of Tripoli had sent against Warah. He was 
pressed into their service against his will, to act as their guide to the 
army, which being destroyed by my brother's forces, poor 'Abd-el- 
Wated was found among the enemies of the country, and cruelly con- 
demned and executed as a traitor. 

I cannot describe the effect which these letters produced upon me. 

I read them over and over again. I meditated on their contents con- 
tinually. I was inflamed with the most violent desire of returning to 
my native country. At first the obstacles in my way appeared insur- 
mountable, but by long pondering on the^ various schemes which 1 
formed to effect my escape, all difficulties vanished from my imagina- 
tion ; and so sure was I of the successful issue of the last plan in con- 
templation, that I often found myself conveyed in fancy to Warah, 
chastising the proud and succouring the oppressed. All my thoughts 
were turned towards obtaining information respecting the means of 
travelling through the different countries that lie between Tripoli and 
Wfidai, I soon ascertained that, the Pusha having a direct or indirect 
influence every where on the road that lay through Fezzan, iny only 
route was that, of Egypt. I might either go to Alexandria liy sea, or 
through the Desert of Barcah. T>’»^i*>vstem of passes which the Pfisha 
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liad lately adopted, joined to other impediments, made me direct all my 
attention to a journey by land. I had been admitted to my share of 
the perquisites which, on festivals and other solemn occasions, are 
given to the household ; and as every thing was subordinate to my 
plan of obtaining liberty, instead of spending it in frivolities, I carefully 
hoarded every piece of money that was put into my hand. Thus, in 
two or three years, with the addition of some casualties, 1 found myself 
possessed of nearly fifty Spanish dollars ; a sum more than sufficient to 
enable me to join a caravan going across the Desert of Barca to Alexan- 
dria ; but something above the ordinary hire of a camel was necessary, to 
engage a camel-driver to participate with me the hazard of a clandes- 
tine flight. In a few months, however, I found what I considered a 
propitious opportunity, ^and prevailed upon an Egyptian, named ’Abd- 
el-'Aziz, with whom I had sedulously formed a friendship, to lend me 
a camel, and be my guide, mounted upon another. The first three 
days and nights we made the greatest expedition possible, stopping 
only now and then to give cur animals an hour’& browze on the thistles 
that grew in our path, and arrived at a town called Mesratah. There 
we slept, giving the camels some food, and replenishing our wallets 
with bread. Another day's journey, from sunrise to sunset, brought 
us to a well, which, from the bitter taste of the water, is called 
Murrah. We slept that night, and the next day we reached an en- 
campment of Bedoween Arabs, called Surrat. On approaching the 
tents we heard the shrill affecting sound of the Welwelch, (death-wail,) 
which from afar we had mistaken for the Slagheet* of a wedding. 
One of the tents was lying on the face of its dead master, t He was 
the eldest son of the Sheikh, and had fixllen in battle. At midnight, 
his wife, three of his sisters, his mother, and two of his mother's sisters, 
performed the death- dance. J 

We departed early the next morning, and arrived at night at another 
encampment, at a place called Berkah. We were hospitably received 
by the chief of the tribe, who, although very poor, immediately killed a 
little goat with his own hands in honour of his guests. It was nearly 
midnight before we were invited to sup. The animal had been boiled 
and cut into small pieces for the convenience of eating it with our 


* A peculiarly piercing, prolonged cry of joy, that is made by the women who attend 
upon a bride. 

t The Arabs crll a tent Beit, or house, and Beit-Shar is a house of camel’s hair. 
Wlieu the head of a family expires, the poles tliat serve as ])ropsto the lent are removed, 
.etting fall the roof on him ; thus realizing the common metaphorical expresbion— ifwr&i< 
Beile, his family (literally his house) is ruined. 

$ This martial funeral rite is^ibf great antiquity, and is also still practised In nearly 
the same form both in Corsica and Sardinia. The memory of those only who arc 
killed in fight is thus honoured, and it is always performed by the nearest female rela- 
tions of the slain hero. The women hold hand by hand, and dance in a semicircle. 
The bloody shirt and garments and arms of the deceased are strewn upon the ground. 
The disconsolate wife or mother leads the dance, and sings in rather an animating than 
a melancholy cadence, while the other women join the chorus. In each couplet is 
extolled some virtue of the departed warrior, and as many couplets are sung as there 
are separate articles of dress or arms, which are taken up singly with religious cereniony, 
and flourished in the air by the chief mourner, after having frequently pressed the relick 
to. her breast and Ups. The energetic articulation and measured steps of the dancers 
quicken the tears which flow down their cheeks in anguish, and produce a deeply tragic 
^flTect. *tipa V 
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Iiands^ and formed t!ic whole of our repast, as not even bread Iiad 
fallen to the lot of our generous host. 'Abd-el-Aziz made a hearty 
meal, but as it had been served up in a large wooden bowl, to the sides 
of which there adhered several layers of ancient grease, I could not 
swallow a mouthful^ which, however, was fortunately not observed, as 
the lamp had been extinguished on our sitting down to eat.* 

We passed the seventh night in the Desert, on a spot called Erd-el-* 
Zafran, from the yellow tint of its soil. I now thought myself out of 
the reach of pursuit, but my usual ill-fortune had accompanied me 
even there ; for in the morning, before we had proceeded half a league, 
we perceived that we were followed by seven horsemen at full sjieed, 
whom I soon recognised to belong to the Pas^a. In a few minutea 
they came up with and seized us. I and my conductor were })inioned, 
and conveyed in that painful condition, mounted on our camels, back 
to Tripoli. My unhappy friend ’Abd-el-Aziz was led immediately 
into the market-place, and hung to a gallcjjws, on which was the fol- 
lowing label : Haza. jeza men yuhazim en-Nas, or. This is the meed of 
those who' abet runaways. Such was the unhappy fate of a man, whoso 
sentiments of compassion, and not a love of lucre, had induced him to 
assist in an act, which nothing but the perversion of all justice could tax 
as criminal. 

Meanwhile I was suffered to stand, fettered, for several hours, 
amongst the castle slaves and servants, who loiter about the entrance 
of the hall of audience. After thiwS anxious interval, I w^as dragged 
into the presence of the lordly Pasha. He received me ivith a coun- 
tenance full of ire, and apostrophized mo in an elevated tone of voice, 
saying, Where wast thou going ? Didst think that thou wast in thy 
Father’s kingdom ? ” I remained silent, keeping my eyes fixed upon 
the ground. The P^slm in a rage then vociferated, “ Why dost thou 
not reply } Dost think this is the kingdom of thy Father ? ” Being 
now Qpnvinced that he would take away my life, I answered with the 
courage of despair, If this had been my Father’s kingdom, I should 
not have experienced such treatment as this, nor been compelled to 
return, after having proceeded seven days in my pilgrimage towards 
the tomb of our holy prophet.” Thy pilgrimage !” exclaimed he, 
with a loud laugh ; thy pilgrimage and thy tomb are here in Tripoli ; 
place no hope in the promise of safety that I gave thee when thou fS- 
coiintedst thy adventures in the Desert to me, for 1 will, certainly put 
thee to death ; and thou shouldst be grateful that I do not kill thee 
this instant, for thou well knowest that thy brother has destroyed five 
hundred of my men, and that thou hast lived here, not like an enemy, 
but as one of my family.” Instead of professing my sense of his fa- 
vours, I dared to complain of the ill-treatment I was then receiving 
by his orders ; when in a violent paroxysm of rage, he motioned his 


* The stranger who calls upon them to let him partake of Rizh Allah, or CiofFs 
bounty, ecpiivalent to our pot-luck, may scarcely have tasted food for several days before 
he arrives at their camp. Should the light remain, he might, through delicacy, not feed 
to the fill. 'I’iie Arab, therefore, who plumes himself on epulary etiquette, sits down to 
supper with his guest in the dark. This is a trait of their liberality so justly extolled 
for Its utility in barren deserts, but which is rather a religious observance tharr a bene- 
volent act ; so that, however cunning, treacherous, and mendacious they may prove, 
they are super stitiously fearful of committing a breach of hospitality. 
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slaves to throw me on the floor> and inflict the bastinado on the soles 
of my feet.^ I determined not to gratify his pride, by raising the sup- 
plicating cry of am^ti (mercy), and the executioners laid on till I 
fainted from pain. He suspended the torment until I could be reco- 
vered, but the blows were tnen renewed with redoubled violence, till 
all sense of pain again forsook me. I maintained my resolution of not 
asking par^n, and at length was^ Carried senseless as I was, and 
thrown into the Habs-ed-D^khil-ani, or inner prison, where I remain- 
ed I know not how long, in a state of insensibility. 

When I came to myself, 1 perceived that I was extended on the 
floor of a dark, damp, noisome dungeon, 1 attempted to sit upright, 
and in making that eflbrt, my hands and elbows slipped on a pavement 
covered with filth, f now made no doubt but that I was in the 
condemned cell, a den which I had formerly visited out of curiosity, 
little fancying then, that it would one day be my lot to inhabit it:; 
Hour after hour passed, and not a human voice was heard : the even- 
ing came, and I was still left in the same helpless state. To the pain 
I irelt in my feet, were now added the cravings of hunger and thirst. 
Another day and night elapsed, and no succour arrived ; I then be- 
came fully persuaded that the Pasha meant to let me starve to death. 

I had accidentally remarked, when formerly examining this horrible 
prison, that it received a gleam of light through a hole in the wall, 
which was then closed by a single stone, loosely put in ; and after se- 
veral fruitless attempts to discover it by shuffling and crawling about 
the floor, for although day it was pitch dark, I at length put my 
hand upon the stone, and pushed it from its place. The dubious light, 
and the small current of fresh air that were thus admitted into the 
cell, proved a greater alleviation of my sufferings than is easily 
conceived. Till then 1 felt an oppression upon my lungs almost to suf- 
focation ; on inhaling the vital air, I felt my strength revive, and I 
became conscious of my existence. The pain in my feet had nearly 
subsided, as a suppuration of the sores had commenc^, and the sensa- 
tions of hunger and thirst then absorbed all other bodily sufferings. I 
had luckily in my girdle an ink8tand,+ and in my breast a piece of 
paper. Placed near the aperture in the wall, I had just light enough 
to write by, and I addressed his Highness, without having much hope 
of even finding the means of conveying my letter to his hands, and still 
less of what I could say inclining him to relent. Yet, I represented 
my dreadful agonies from hunger and thirst ; I implored him, if he had 
determined to take away my life, that he would kill me quickly, and 
if he had condemned me to perpetual imprisonment, that he would or- 
der me to be supplied witfli bread and water. 

When I had finished my letter, I put my mouth to the aperture in 
the wall, and strained my voice to its utmost pitch, in the hope tliat^ 
j|^y cries would reach the oar of some one, whom pity would incline to 
% (^me near me. After several hours spent in fruitless endeavours, and 
kvhen I had nearly lost all hope of any other relief than that which 
death would bring me, the door of my prison turned upon its hinges, 

* Thi$ punishment is administered with great regularity and celerity at Tripoli, with 
branches of the date-palm, by three men, who follow each other with the order observed 
in hammering on a blacksmith's anvil. 

t Nothing is more common than for those who pretend to education, to wear an ink • 
stand, with a place for pens, made somewhat like a pistol, in tlieir girdle. 
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and I saw my gaoler. 1 threw myself at hia £eet> and implored his 
compassion ; I reiterated my entreaties that he wduld carry nnr letter 
to the P^lshd, and at last he took the paper from my hand, witin a pro- 
mise to deliver it. He soon after returned with a pitcher of water, a 
loaf of barley bread, and an onion, and said to me, This is to be thy 
portion all the days of thy life/* To those who have hungered and been 
thirsty, as 1 then hungered and thirsted, it is needless to remark, 
that his Highness did not that day enjoy so delicious a repast as he 
had allotted to me. 

When I had satisfied my craving appetite, I began to moralise on 
the vicissitudes of human life. I thought on my country, and my 
friends, and ran over in my mind the strange train of incidents by 
which I, a King's son, had been brought to my present state of wretch- 
edness and hopeless captivity. I even composed Arabic verses on the 
occasion, which are too trifling to merit attention, but that they help- 
ed to pass a tedious hour, and to bring some alleviation to my woes. 

I was a few days afterwards occupied in this mental abstraction, when 
the door of my prison burst suddenly and violently open. As I had no 
reason to expect such an intrusion at that time, 1 was seized with the 
strongest conviction that my last hour had arrived. A voice called 
imperiously, Come out.’* I could with difficulty articulate, ‘‘ 1 can- 
not ;** and it was true I could not stand upright, partly from the sores 
on my feet, and partly from the agonizing fear that had seized oii^y 
heart. A man then entered, and lifted me on his shoulders, an appa- 
rent corpse — for I had lost all sensation. 

[To be continued.] 
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BY MISS PARDOE. 

They come ! like a breeze o’er the mourihim tliey sweep, 
The riders are silent, tiie hoof-clangs are deep ; 

Not to feast or to revelry hurry they on — 

The drawbridge is pass’d, and the portal is won ; 

1 press not the saddle — my steed’s in his stall, 

And the banquet is spread on the board in my hall ; 

But hand me my weapon, and close in my rear, 

And cursed be the dastard who fails me through fear I 

Where the banquet was wont shall the battle be h^ard ; 
Where the goblet was raised we will lift but the sword : 
My pulses beat high— 1 am proud in my might, 

For the best at my board are my fellciys in fight ! 

Now nearer and nearer they come — let away — 

The hall of my fathers the scene of the fray — 

1 am victor already, as witli me move on 
The boast of the border ! the vaunted of song 

That shout — Tis clan Gevis ! with transport I go, 

For the greater the glory the braver the foe ; 

Now swift to your weapons, ye steady and strong, 

Tis clan Gevis is here, you will need them ere long. 

One kiss to my bride, and one shout to my band, 

One look to the trusty claymore in my hand ; 

And now to the cheer they have led to my hall — 

From feasting to fightingd from banquet to brawl. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A CRUISER'S LOG. 

An old seaman knows well how to manoeuvre when before the enemy, 
and therefore, though writing may not be so much in his line as fight- 
ing, if he should be determined to sail upon that cour^, he will bear down 
upon the gall-loaded pens of the critics with as little anxiety as he has 
often done upon the guns of the enemy : and if he should attempt to 
handle the pen instead of the handspike, and dip into the ink-bottle 
instead of splicing the main-brace, it will be only to remind his country- 
men of deeds gone by, and to tell the boys at (Greenwich School, to be 
as ready to fight when Old Enghuid requires their services, as the 
veterans were, who are now laid up in the College on their Aveather- 
beam. . In attacking suVih a design, or overhauling its execution, he 
knows the critics, like those he has before encountered yard-arm to 
yard-arm, must go to leeward ; so, without any more luffing or yawing 
to gain the weathergage of their good humour, or begging quarter for 
running on their cruising ground, he will only remind them in the lan- 
guage of an 'elegant poet, as an excuse for his foul-weather diction and 
tarpaulin composition, that 

“ Ilis march was on the mountain wave, 

His home was on the deep/’ 

Suiph being literally the fact, he will square his yards, and proceed at 
once with his unvarnished Tale of the Sea.” 

The rising gale fills every sail ; 

The ship’s well manned and stored.” 

It was during the hottest period of the late war, that our gallant 
frigate, having received on board an ambassador and his suite charged 
with an important mission, sailed from England. The ceremony of 
leaving port, and the feelings it excites, have been so often described, 
sometimes cleverly, but oftenor tediously spun for the ])urpose of 
lengthening a narrative without any other apparent motive ; at all 
events, it is a thrice-told tale,” which I shall pass over with the sin- 
gle piece of ordinary information about sailors’ hearts and pockets, 
whicli it would be worse than cowardice not to notice in a cruiser’s 
log,” as being light as air. A long stay in harbour had brought out the 
last copper; not a single shot was to be found in the locker of any of us 
when we set sail, and as for hearts, the blue eyes at Deal were forgot- 
ten in anticipation of the black eyes we should meet with in our next 
port. The first days of a voyage offer but little change of circumstance, 
being passed in putting |o rights,” and the course down Channel 
affords only the old sight of Albion’s white cliffs, the view of which is 
hailed with so much delight in returning up Cliannel after a long cruise. 
They are not of the same interest when we are outward-bound. To 
be sure, w’e might have had some fun wlien w^e hove in sight of the 
Emperor’s fiotilla, w-hich was off Boulogne, and some of the flat bottoms 
were scudding about, out of the rouge of the batteries ; but the bit of 
diplomacy we had on board stopped that frolic, so we had nothing for 
it but sailing steadily through the Downs and Dover Straits, until sht^ 
took her departure from the Land’s End, and was fairly in ^^blue wa- 
ter.” This dull monotony of sea and sky, which to the landsman is 
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insufferablej, gives to the man-of-war's-man'* new life ; he feels him- 
self on his field of action^ and the quiet gaze at the headland is lost in 
the anxious and soul-stirring searcn for the dark specks on the ocean's 
horizon. ‘‘ A strange sail !” Who that has had his home” on the 
deep/' does not injiis latter days, when he has quitted the bustle of the 
quarter-deck for the quiet and comfort of an Englishman's fire-side,” 
feel his heart bound at the remembrance of the magical influence of 
that sound issuing from the mast-head man^ or the rapid and animating 
interrogatories that follow the intelligence ? “ Point to her 1” — How 

is she steering ?” — Does she look large ?” All alike indicative of the 
hope that cheers every bosom, from the chief to the cabin boy. Ho- 
nours, promotion, and prize money, rise in quick succession, and should 
the intelligence that the stranger has altered*her course be announced, 
what seaman can forget the electrifying pipe that precedes All hands 
make sail !” But these youthful recollections have caused me to de- 
viate from my course and steer from the line of plain narrative ; 1 
must therefore trim, endeavour to keep her steady, not forgetting that 
our frigate has an ambassador on board dispatched on a special mission^ 
so no more tacking at present. 

The orders to take his Excellency with all possible dispatch to his 
destination, narrowed down our hopes from the chances of war. To be 
sure, if the ^‘blustering railer,” in one of his foul freaks should com])el 
us to make long and short legs, or in language more familiar to lands- 
men's ears, blow contrary ; and dame Fortune, in pity to our course-tied 
destiny, throw a straggler under our bows, the common rules of naval 
courtesy would justify a hail, “ friend or foe without the slightest 
infringement on the order prescribed. 

Steadily and smoothly we proceeded until we had nearly reached 
across the Bay of Biscay, when one afternoon, just before sunset, we 
descried a large ship, evidently of war, directly in our course, whose 
manoeuvres and inattention to our signals, the little remaining light 
rendered sufficiently discernible to excite suspicion. Twilight was 
succeeded by a dark December night, and as the stranger, if again 
visible, must of consequence be too close to escape an encounter, the 
drum was ordered to summon every man to his quarters, and the ship 
put in complete order for the expected action. 

We had continued standing on the course in which we had last seen 
the stranger, carrying all the sail we could, when she was again seen 
through the darkness that had covered her during the chase. The 
recognition must at the moment have been mutual, from the night- signal 
she instantly displayed ; but which being unnoticed by us* was quickly 
succeeded by that most unequivocal anpouncement of our reception, 
the roaring flash and hissing shot. A dead and awful silence prevailed 
on board, gloriously broken by the “ stand by ” of our leader, and the 
animated, “ Ay, ay, Sir/' of each divisional commander^ as it echoed 
through the ship ; and now the noble broadside of our opponent, dis- 
playing her well -arranged double tier of battle lanterns, was by a 
well intended manoeuvre laid within little more than pistol shot nearly 
across our bows, but skill and activity foiled this project of our adver- 
sary, and rendered harmless her first volley. Profiting by her failure, 
a fow seconds served to give her a true English return ; and now, 
almost yard-arm to yard-arm, the roar of cannon, interspersed with the 
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light smart sound of musketry, was kept up with animation on both 
sides for nearly an hour, when the slackening fire of our antagonist 
gave sanguine hopes that we should soon add another ray to the sun of 
England’s glory ; already did we mark the sure symptoms of defeat in 
the projected effort to escape, and as quickly were h^r attempts antici* 
pated ; when chance, or her eldest daughter mischance, directed an un- 
lucky shot, the temporary effect of which enabled her to get beyond 
the reach of our guns, and still farther, favoured by the pitchy gloom of 
the night, to alter her course ; thus leaving us the only remaining 
hope, a seaman’s sheet-anchor, that the daylight might break upon 
her flying canvass, but in that hope we were disappointed. 

The fight, while it lasted, had been a good one, but circumstances, 
oyer which we had no cftintrol, snatched the nearly earned prize from 
our grasp. 

In this aflair, sharp as long as it lasted, I have no stronger proof of 
coolness and courage to give, even among the killed and wounded of 
our crew, than that which was exhibited by a live tailor, who, although 
upset for a time, kept a whole skin throughout the action. This said 
snip was a jolly, open-hearted, rather ancient fellow ; one of that excel- 
lent and efficient liody, the marines. Having passed the time of life 
for the smart and active soldier, and having been initiated in his youth- 
ful days into the art and mystery of sitting cross-legged and handling 
a needle, which the ambition of his elder growth prompted him to 
change for a musket, he was deputed hole-stopper to the red Jackets 
and white unmentionables of his detachment. Snuff was meat, drink 
and clothing to him ; he could not exist without it, and he ma- 
nufactured it admirably from the dried stalks of his shipmates' 
tobacco-leaves, and flavoured it with such aromatics as the niggardly 
loplolly-boy of the ship afforded. His composition certainly neither 
rivalled that of Lundyfooi nor Blackguard, Pontet nor Fribourg; 
however, on a long voyage, many a glass of grog have I exchanged 
with the tailor for the luxury of a pinch. It has never been my for- 
tune to experience how a tailor will fight in his proper person ; but 
that he will fight, and manfully too, when transformed into a soldier, 
the following fact will testify. Our gallant botcher-general was 
quartered at one of the main-deck guns; in the early part of the 
encounter, a cannon-shot entering the port-hole, and striking that 
very gun, in which it made a strong indentation, split into fragments, 
dealing death and*destruction upon all within the circle of their flight, 
similar in effect to the bursting of a shell ; almost every man at the 
gun was either killed, wounded, or for the moment stunned, and which 
of the three casualties had be^len the tailor (for he too had measured 
his length upon the deck) seemed for a few seconds to be a matter of 
doubt ; however, he soon set doubt at defiance, for, unassisted, he raised 
himself upon that part of his frame, with the perfect use of which long 
habit had made him so intimately acquainted, and coolly drawing forth 
his never-failing solace, the snuff-box, applied a hearty pinch to each 
nostril, then springing from the tailor's to the soldier's position, he man- 
fully seized the tackle, as his remaining comrades were preparing to 
run out their gun, exclaiming, Now, here 's at her again.” lliis little 
incident, which, in the heat of the battle, created mirth and even emula- 
tion within the immediate circle of its occurrence, lost, as it may be well 
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supposed, nothing of its interest in circulation. The old tailor became a 
greater favourite than ever ; supplies of tobacCo-stalks for the manu- 
factory poured in from every mess ; and his own officer, with whom he 
was deservedly in esteem, did not forget to assist him, after the action, 
with a remedy for tJie parching sensation he complained his throat ex- 
perienced from the effect of the fire and smoke -before turning into 
his hammock, however, he cOolly seated himself in his cross-legged po- 
sition to stop a shot-liole in the canvass trowsers of the boatswain's- 
mate. 


A commander’s petition on the present 

NAVAL UNIFORM. 

Tis rumour’d that, for my Blue Brethren in arms 
TIr! full dress, 'as at present, has npt many charms ; 

The fair, too, donh likedl, a reason su^cient 

Our good King, Ood bless him ! should now be petition’ll. 

As it cannot deprive the poor people of beer, 

Make the cuircncy change, or cause bread to be dear, 

Hurt the very fine feelings of those who with axes 
Would lop off the debt, and cut down the taxes ; 

Tn short, as it can’t cause expense to the nation 
To make in our raiment a small alteration; 

I pray you, my liOrds, to give ear to my wishes, 

The more as I ask not for loaves or for fishes. 

As white is, when dirty, unseemly to view, 

(’hange our linings, cuffs, collars from that unto blue : 

Our coat’s skirts’ white lining us always beseeches 
To keep it aloof from the blue of our breeches ; 

And with good reason too, for ’tis always in fear 
The trowsers its delicate surface will smear ; 

The blue trowsers complain in return, it is said. 

That tliey wofully suffer when skirts are pipe clay’d. 

As the builders adorn square and round sterns of ships, 

J.et us be adorn’d, too, on our coats at the hips ; 

] .et sailors, 1 pray you, have orders to put on 
Ivach point of each pocket its proper-sized button. 

Why force us to scud under pockets so bare 
As those are which now we’re all order’d to wear ! 

A sword belt of blue silk to gird round the waist. 

Out or inside our coats, would be more to our tast 
Than the black belt of leather, worn next to the shirt, 

Which, blow hot or cold, must imbibe Vrora it dirt. 

And all know the value of making it last 

I^ong clean in long cruises, as proved in times past. 

While blockading the French fleets in Brest or Toulon, 

When the whitest of linens were whitey-brown grown ; 

Let the silk belt be worn when all in full feather, 

. Undress^ let it be, as ’tis now, of black leather. 

All 1 want, 1 have now in due order demanded, 

J^t all things else be as at present commanded. 

Except as we ’re mostly round-sboulder’d, flat-chested, 

Our coats, when in undress, may be double-breasted. 

IVliu'ch l*2lh, 1B30. A Commandlk, 
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NO. II. 

There needs no ghost, my Lord, come from the grave 
To tell us this.”— SuAKSPEARJi. 

Behold me again/' said my shadowy visitant, “ at your biddings 
and now — " 

^ This is really an honour, my dear Chevalier," said I, struggling to 
rise at his entrance, which I have so little right to-^" 

A truce with ceremonious greetings, my worthy friend, and be- 
think you of the old Castilian adage, 

» * Entre^amigos y soldados 

Coniplimintos son escusados 

you owe me, in good sooth, little gratitude for renewing an acquain- 
tance which, while it suits tny humour to cultivate, — for, ^ still in our 
ashes live their wonted fires,' — may haply expose you to the inconve- 
nient reputation of holding a questionable converse with the other 
world. By the way, you have done well to interdict your brusque 
vieux monsqueiaire of a valet from again bursting upon our privacy. I 
bad but just time to sound a retreat the other night, when — " 

You need be under no alarm, either for the preservation of your 
own incognito, of his intruding a second time ; or yet on my account, 
of his suspecting the unearthly quality of my company: for Jonathan 
is not a man to disobey orders ; and, indeed, out of his own sapient 
convictions, he hath already proclaimed through my household, with 
many ^ head shake, that I am fallen of late into a strange fashion of 
talking in my sleep." 

So much the better : disturb neither him nor others in that con- 
ceit. And now, retwnoiis a ?ios moutons: you have been perplexing 
yourself very needlessly to determine through what gradation you shall 
trace the rude dawn of modern tactics from the feudal and chivalric 
array of the middle ages — " 

Strange V* interrupted I, that you should be able to divine, even 
in absence, my unuttered cogitations. You spirits must have queer 
sources of information ; and I would fain ask — " 

Ask nothing out of order, and digress not from the record," said 
my capricious interlocutor, with more of sternness and solemnity in his 
tone than I had yet heard him assume. In my age, it was held for 
little less than an ungentle discourtesy, to exceed the free measure of 
voluntar;^onfidence by tre^iching upon the limits of an obvious reser- 
vation. T)nce for all, let me adjure you, if you would prosecute with 
my aid your researches into the noblest of the sciences, interrupt me 
not with idle inquiries into tjje secrets of the prison-house." 

I bowed in silence to the reproof. 

Is it not as I say, that, in assuming upon our last conversation, the 
Italian wars of the early part of the sixteenth century for the first 

^ found a stumbling-block in the 

diniculty of following out the previous transition from the tumultuary 
warfare of the feudal militia, to the establishment of something like 
bodies of regular stipendiary infantry ?" 
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“You have apprehended my embarrassment. To deduce an inquiry 
into the state of the art from any period, without referring to its pre- 
vious condition, seems but an arbitrary and unmethodical procedure/* 

“ Yet this, like all other sciences, but follows the course of Nature 
herself : , 

*Ex Xieog S’ ''EpsSos ts luihstivi ts Nyf gylvovTO* 

Nwxto^ 8’ «St TS xa) *H/usp)j e^syivovro, 

here also the light springs suddenly from a chaos and darkness which, 
if the attempt were practicable, it would ill repay us to penetrate/* 
Now, how the plague the Chevalier came by his Greek, it surpasses 
my power to expound. He certainly had none when he was compelled 
to trust to the Benedictine Dom Thuillier, foi his version of Polybius : 
but I suppose he must have learned it in Limbo. Ba this as it may, 
I was too discreet to offend him by mooting farther question of his 
occupations in the world of spirits. 

“ I hold the tactics — if they deserve the name — of the middle ages, 
like those of Asiatic empires, in such perfect contempt/* continued my 
companion, “that I -shall not stop, for an instant, to comfnent on their 
barbarous characteristics/* 

Alas, then, for the age and the glory of chivalry !** 

“ As the school of honour and courtesy, that institution deserves the 
reverence of every modern soldier and gentleman ; and assuredly it 
would ill become a chevalier of France, alxwe all, to derogate from its 
praise: but, as a school of warfare, chivalry scarcely demands * even a 
mention in the history of the science. Its genius, as you have I think 
yourself, my good friend, somewhere before observed, was personal ; 
and there could be no system of tactics where the individual prowess 
4)f leaders sufficed to determine the fate of armies. There was a high- 
mindedness, a spirit of generous devotion in the Avarriors of chivalry, 
that threw a lustre round their exploits ; and we may still gaze with 
ardent admiration at the achievements of the Black Prince, Du Gues- 
din, Chandos, Talbot, and Dunois ; — true knights, faithful, brave, anil 
loyal they undoubtedly were, but no masters in the art of w^ar.*’ * 

“ Then at Avhat precise epoch, or signal event, should we really date 
the transition from the mere melee of the chivalric combat, to some- 
thing like the formation of a regular strategical order of battle ? We 
cannot postpone it to the period itself of the Italian wars ; for certainly 
the change had already been wrought before their commencement.** 

“ I know not wjiy we should reject the common opinion, to Avhich 
you have elsewhere already subscribed, and which refers the first rude 
duAvn of modern tactics to the overthrow of the Burgundian chivalry 
of Charles the Bold by the Swiss. The militia of the Cantons, as well 
owing to the mountainous character of their country as to their poverty, 
and the democratic form of their society, was necessarily composed 
of infantry alone ; and the victories which their phalanx of pikemen 
achieved against panoplied chivalry at Morat and Granson, at once natu- 
rally brought their troops into high reputation throughout Europe : while 
the readiness with which they entered any service for lucre, communi- 
cated the t xapiple of their array to other nations. Our Louis XI. was. 
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I believe, the first prince who took a levy of Swiss into pay ; and Maxi- 
milian of Austria shortly imitated the policy of his craftier rival. Such 
was unquestionably the origin of the regular infantry of modern times ; 
and such the occasions whereupon that arm first regained the proper 
esteem in which it had been held by the great strategists of classical 
antiquity.” 

But the invention of fire-arms alone must have sufficed to create a 
total revolution in the warfare of the middle ages.” 

Perhaps,” said the Chevalier smiling, you will here again ascribe 
my opinion to prejudice in favour of the ancients, when I declare that 
I do not believe the discovery of gunpowder, or the invention of fire- 
arms, had any effect in producing a change, which was only the revival, 
or, at least, the re-produfition, of the same natural principles of strategy 
that had governed the Grecian and Roman art. Assuredly the Bur- 
gundian victories of the Swiss were in no part effected either by artil- 
lery — of which they had none, — or yet by small arms, which in their 
ranks were only, even at a Uiiuch later period, mingled in very small 
proportions with the pike. By that latter weapon alone were their best 
trophies won! Still more remarkabfe is it, that though artillery had 
certainly been in use full a century and a half, and the arquebuse, 
musket, or ^ hand-cannon,' at least ninety years before the expedition 
of our Charles VIII. into Italy ; yet these inventions had produced no 
sensible influence, either upon the composition or operations of armies, 
until events unaided by such means haa brought infantry into repute. 
The arquebusier was still without protection against a charge of gens 
tVarmeric, until he fought in the phalanx of pikes. Then, indeed, the 
arquebuse and musket became terrible auxiliaries to the armes blanches 
in the hands of a firmly arrayed infantry : — but not before that infan- 
try had been already created. In short, I would contend, that the 
rise, at least, of modern tactics, was in no degree owing either to the 
discovery of gunpowder, or the invention of fire-arms ; since that rise 
did not follow the discovery within a century and a half, and preceded 
any efficient adoption of the invention by half a century more ; or, in 
other words, that with the pike, and not the arquebuse, originated the 
first modern revolution, or rather restoration, of military science.” 

Yet you will surely allow that, even so early as the first years of 
the sixteenth century, the increased proportion of fire-arms which was 
introduced among the infantry, had a most important and rapid influ- 
ence on the revohition of the art : if it were worth defining accurately, 
I should hold, that the rise of a regular infantry was consequent upon 
the union of arquebuse and pike, instead of placing the merits of those 
goodly weapons of the old b^nds in ^ in envious competition.' ” 

The distinction, I am ready to admit,” continued the Chevalier, 
*^may not be of any great moment in our inquiry. It is more german 
to the matter, that we proceed to npte how, as soon as the Swiss had 
established the character of their infantry, and began to make a 
trade of its services to the highest bidder, their neighbours, the Ger- 
mans, who shared their poverty and their martial spirit, were not slow 
to emulate so profitable an example ; and hence bodies of Lanzknechts, 
or German mercenary foot, appeared on the Italian stage, simultane- 
ously with the hired Switzers. By these means it was that a regular 
stipendiary infantry had just grown into vogue, at the precise juncture 
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when the French and Spanish monarchies found their earliest theatre 
of rivalry in Itdy. On that theatre, also, for the first time, was exhi- 
bited on the great scale the effects^ of the revolution in warfare, which 
had been gradually prepared during the age immediately preceding. 
The French availed themselves of the mercenary infantry of Switzer- 
land and Germany to supply their own want of an arm, the value of 
which they had learned to appreciate. The Spaniards were instructed 
by the example of their rivals, and the necessity of encountering them 
upon equal terms, to create a national infantry, which, by its iimerent 
quality of patient valour, improved by the talents of its leaders, in a 
few years excelled all others in the discipline and martial skill of the 
age. Thenceforward, infantry became again the nerve of armies. 
The lingering preference of a gallant nobility^for the service that had 
once been peculiar to their order, was indeed still shown in the dispro- 
portioned force of the heavy cavalry which was attached to every army : 
but the numbers of this steel-encased gens d*armcrie, which has been 
perpetuated in the cuirassiers of modeyn states, daily diminished as 
that of the infantry increased ; and the main body of a host, or battlb, 
as it was expressively termed, which, in the feudal array of the middle 
ages had been formed exclusively of the chivalry, was now composed o^ 
one heavy mass of regular infantry.” 

Admitting these general remarks for all the explanation that may 
be given of the change which had been prepared in warfare before the 
invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. in the year 1494, it is far easier to 
speak with certitude from contemporary authorities, of the composition 
and armament of the troops in the great subsequent contest on that 
field, as well as of the system of tactics which was gradually deve- 
loped in the struggle.” 

Doubtless there is here no lack of materials : the tactics, indeed, 
which that school of warfare produced, can be minutely studied only 
in the battles and operations of some thirty Italian campaigns ; but the 
equipment and the nature of the troops of which the armies of the 
various nations were composed, may, in the outset, be more I)rieHy 
defined. And here we have, for the nonce, to begin with, the most 
lively and explicit description that can be desired — and that from the 
pen of an eye-witness — of the array of the first military force of the 
modern ages which deserves the name of a regular army that army 
whose passage of the Alps under Charles VIII. was the signal for the 
warfare of half a century. You must have brought to mind since our 
last colloquy, the passage in which Paolo Giovio pictures the trium- 
phant entry of Charles, at the head of his forces, into the * Eternal 
City.^ ” 

So perfectly, that I had but yestei^ight conned it o*er again, in 
readiness for our purpose at your next coming.” 

“ Our friend Jovius, though no soldier himself, had evidently an eye 
for the grandeur of a martial pageant, and his review of the French 
array, on this memorable occasion, is embodied in one of the most 
highly- wrought efforts of his elegant pen. He opens with a goodly 
flourish of trumpets and drums, by befit of which, as he tells us, 
marched in the vanguard of Charles's army, composed of both Swiss 
and German mercenaries. These bands, some eight thousand in 
strength, — as we gather elsewhere, by the way, not from Giovio, but 
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De la Tremouillc, — were ranged under their standards in regulai* 
battalions, and clothed in uniforms of various colours. Their leaders 
were distinguished by the waving plumes of their crested helmets ; 
the front ranks of the soldiery, too, were provided with casques and 
cuirasses ; but the rest were without defensive armour. Their gene- 
ral weapon, besides a short sword, was the pike, of ashen wood, ten 
feet long, with a straight pointed iron head ; but with the pikes were 
mingled, in the proportion of one- fourth, halberds of the same length, 
but surmounted with an axe as well as a point, both for cut and thrust ; 
and to every thousand pikcmen and halberdiers were attached a com- 
pany of one hundred musketeers. After these brave and disciplined 
bands, marched the Gascon crossbow-men, and arquebusiers, of whom, 
and other inferior iiifantrjr, there were in all about fourteen thousand. 
These were followed again by the f^ens (Varmerie, the gallant chivalry 
of France, composed of the dower of the nobility, in complete casings 
of steel, glittering in their silken mantles and gilded casques and col- 
lars, and armed with the ponderous lance and masse (Tarmes, or iron 
mace. Of this splendid heavy cavalry, the French army boasted some 
twenty-dve hundred ; with about double their number of attendant 
J^ighter cavalry, equipped with helmet and cuirass, and armed with the 
demi-lance and the long-bow. A train of artillery, such as had never 
before been seen, completed this formidable array : it consisted of 
thirty-six pieces of large brass cannon, besides culverins of less calibre, 
falconets, and other light ordnance. It was only three hours past noon 
when the vanguard of the French army began to enter Rome, and the 
various troops continued to file into the city until some hours aftt^r 
nightfall; the torch-light which gleamed on the arnis, and partially 
developed the dark masses of the soldiery, adds Giovio, throwing a 
wild and lurid character over the scene, and augmenting the stern 
grandeur of the spectacle.'' 

" This description is unquestionably altogether the most remarkable 
single passage that can any where be found, as illustrative of the state 
of the art in that age. The scene had eyidently been viewed by the 
historian under the fresh excitement of that surprise which was pro- 
duced in Italy by the sudden introduction of a novel system of war- 
fare. Rapid as had already been the change which it was undergoing 
among the ultra-inontane nations, to the Italians it was entirely new ; 
and the subsequent improvement of science in the school of the Italian 
wars for thirty years was deduced from this model. In fact, all the de- 
tails that are worth preserving, so far as regards the composition and 
equipment of armies during the first half of the sixteenth century, 
may be embodied into a commentary on this passage of Giovio." 

In good truth it may : whether with relation to the infantry, the 
cavalry, or the artillery uf the age ; the array of the troops ; and the 
variety of their arms, both of offence and defence. And first, with re« 
spect to the infantry, it cannot* be doubted that, in a general sense, 
both the Italian and Spanish bands were shortly modelled, as the Ger- 
man had already been, on the Swiss example. The ^puissant pike* 
had become, as Montecuculi^fterwards characterized it, " the queen of 
arms for the infantry.' The very term of their native tongue, by 
which the German foot came to be universally designated, of Lanz- 
knechts, denotes their general use of the lance, or Swiss pike ; and 
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the same weapon was adopted in Italy by the Spanish^ Italian^ and 
French infantry^ as it was also> though perha^ somewhat later^ by the 
English^ Swedes, &c.” 

Yet, Chevalier, there is certainly a little difficulty in reconciling 
this fact of the early adoption of the pike by the Spanish bands, with 
some contemporary Accounts of their armament ana mode of combat* 
ing ; especially, for example, at the battle of Ravenna, where Guicci* 
ardini seems to intimate that, in their collision with the Lanzknechts, 
they fought only with sword and buckler. You will remember that, 
after mentioning how the Spanish infantry with difficulty withstood 
the first shock of the German pikes, he adds, that as soon as they had 
closed desperately with their opponents at sword's length, many of 
them, covered by their bucklers, crept under tlyEJ ranks of the pikemen, 
and striking at their legs with sword and poignard — -force jarretidres 
rougesy as an old writer quaintly phrases it — threw these Lanzknechts 
into a disorder, which was the prelude to a tremendous carnage.**- 
' Nondinieno la fanteria Spagnuola, abbapdonata dai cavalli, combat* 
teva con incredibile ferocia ; e se bene nel primo scontro con i fanti 
Tedeschi era stata alquanto urtata dalla ordiiianza fernia delle picche, 
accostatasi poi a loro alia lunghezza delle spade, e molti degli Spag* 
nuoli, coperti dagli scudi, entrati con i pugnoli tra le janibe dei Tedes- 
chi, erano con grandissima uccisione pervenuti gia quasi a mezzo le 
squadrone.' — All this implies, perhaps, that the Spanish infantry were 
not themselves then armed with the pike ; yet immediately afterwards, 
in describing the death of the gallant Gaston de Foix, who fell in a 
charge against these same Spanish bands, Guicciardini himself tells us 
that the heroic prince was slain by the thrust of a pike— “ ferito di una 
picca in un fianco fu ammazzato." 

Yes: it is difficult to reconcile this contradiction, which, without 
farther evidence, might have become a knotty problem for the per- 
plexity of your true military antiquarian. But Macchiavelli, by a pas- 
sage in his Art of War, has left no doubt on the case. He expressly 
declares, — and he, as a contemporary, could scarcely have been mis- 
informed on so simple a fact, — that the Spanish infantry at Ravenna 
and elsewhere, fought only at the charge with sword and buckler, and 
he formally opposes the merits of their system to that which he terms 
the German or Swiss order — the array of pikes; yet he in another 
place attributes the success of the Spanisli arms to the imitation of the 
German array. In truth, the question, after all, is one merely of time; 
for it is certain that the Spanish bands, at least, before the end of the 
Italian wars, had generally adopted the latter weapon and discarded 
the buckler.” 

We must, therefore, I suppose,” said^I, “ be contented to observe 
that the pike and two-headed halberd, with its cutting steel-axe and 
point, were the principal armes Marches — with the subsidiary aid of 
sword and poignard — of the infantry itf the Italian wars of the six- 
teenth century. In the passage from Paolo Giovio, which you have 
cited, he gives only ten feet for the length of the Swiss or German 
pike : this surely must be an error of inadvertence, for we know from 
a variety of relations that, throughout these Italian wars, the ordinary 
length of the weapon of the Lanzknechts, which they had copied from 
the Switzers, was from sixteen to eighteen feet ; and all the authori- 
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ties of the following century recommend that the pike shall be made 
firom fourte^ to eightedli feet long.” 

" Yes ; Giovio was here certainly wrong : twelve feet was the mi- 
nimum^ and it was often made half as long again. It was this absurd 
and unmanageable length given to the pike> which induced me^ in my 
Treatise on the Column, to recommend the substitution of a partisan^ 
only eleven feet long, surmounted by a flat pointed blade, like a two- 
edged sword, for cut and tlirust. You remember my plate of it ? ” 

I do, in verity,” said I, and a proper slashing instrument it 
looks.” 

** Ah ! my dear friend, that was indeed a charming weapon of my 
invention, and calculated for giving the flnest gashes in the world ; 
and I entreat you to urge upon your modern strategists the necessity 
of adopting it in place of your clumsy bayonets. 1 did all 1 could in 
my own time to introduce it ; but the thick-headed prejudices of my 
contemporaries were too strong for the reception of the true principles 
of the art." 

To resume, however,” said the Chevalier with a sigh, ‘‘ our com- 
ments' upon the equipment of the infantry of the sixteenth century, 
we come next to speak of the fire-arms, which were mingled in the 
same ranks with the pike, and which, as they were employed in greater^ 
quantity, gradually led to the displacement, first of the long-bow, and 
more slowly of the arbalest, or cross-bow. Of the various kinds of fire- 
arms, the earliest * hand-gun,' or at least that principally in use, was 
the arquebuse, which seems to have answered more nearly to the mo- 
dern carbine than anything else. We find it sjiecially the weapon of 
the Gascon irregular infantry, as also of the light cavalry.” 

“ Yes ; and you will remember, too, that the Italian Black Bands, 
the best light infantry of the age, were arquebusiers.” 

" However, the arque>)use soon fell into discredit as a fire-arm for- 
the infantry ; and probably for the reason assigned by Montecuculi a 
century later, that the musket carried its ball farther, and that the 
man who could use the arquebuse might use tlie musket. Yet the 
original musket, or even the lighter fusil, which was the first improve- 
ment on it, must have been, as we know, a most ponderous and unma- 
nageable weapon : for in its pristine state, it required full a quarter 
of an hour to load and discharge it ; it was always fired on a rest ; and 
even so late as his days, Montecuculi insists on the necessity of pro- 
viding the musketeers, to make their aim the steadier, with this forked 
support, and recommends that it be furnished with spear-poii^ts, so 
that, when planted, it may serve as a defence ogainst cavalry. Far- 
ther, the ammunition, instead of being made up in cartridges, and se- 
cured in a pouch, according to your modern practice, was slung to a 
shoulder-belt in front in small wooden cases, about a dozen in number, 
and each containing a charge ; and these bandoleers, as they were 
called, were of course liable •to explode on the man, like a string of 
ci^ckers, at every spark from his own fire. Imagine^ then, the original 
musketeer, laden with his huge piece and its rest, shackled with his 
combustible store of ‘ ammunition and match,* and can you conceive a 
being moro encumbered and defenceless ? And when, in addition to 
the weight and tardy operation of the piece, you consider, in the dis- 
charge, how clumsy and uncertain was this expedient of the ^match, 
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which was net exchanged, for the firelock^ until near the end of the 
following century^ you will entertain but a miserable opinion of your 
original musketry, and subscribe to my conclusion, that the use of dre* 
arms could have had little influence on the revival of strategy/' 

Yet, Chevalier, even in these Italian wars^^lmost all contemporary 
authorities agree im ascribing tremendous effects to the fire of the in- 
fantry. Both Guicciardini and Giovio, for example, notice the mur- 
derous execution done upon the Swiss at Bicocca, by the fire of the 
Spanish foot : ^ ricevendo grandisslmo*^ danno,' says the former, ' da 
archibusieri Spagnuoli.' The Spanish fusileers, indeed, were famed 
for their excellence ; which Giovio, in his life of Pescara, attributes to 
that accomplished commander, as the first who trained them to keep 
up a constant fire, each rank of their dense order, in succession from 
the front, reloading on their knees, while that next in rear gave its 
discharge. So, also, it was specially by their skill and activity os 
marksmen, that the foot of the Italian Black Bands acquired their re- 
nown. And even Macchiavelli, whose pi^ference for the ancient stra- 
tegy was as strong as your own, was induced, from the experience 
which his times had already gained on the effect of musketry, t®* pro** 
pose in his scheme for the equipment of the Florentine forces, that 
one-sixth of the infantry should be fusileers/’ 

That was beyond the usual proportion : for to select a curious 
contemporary exam[)le from another theatre, the original force of five 
hundred infantry, which llernan Cortez led to the conquest of Mex- 
ico, numbered, as you may learn from old Bernal Diaz, but thirteen 
musketeers and some thirty cross-bowmen in their ranks, the rest 
being armed only with pikes and swords. This band of adventurers, 
you will say, was far inferior in equipment to the regular troops of 
Spain ; but the better-appointed expedition of Narvaez to the same 
region, mustered only eighty musketeers, and one hundred and twenty 
cross-bows, in eight hundred infantry. However, before the middle of 
the century, the famous military ordinances of the Emperor Charles 
V. established a proportion of two hundred arquebusiers, or fusileers, to 
one hundred pikes, fifty halberds, and fifty supernumeraries, in every 
band of four hundred foot ; and the proportion of musketeers to pike- 
men in the same battalion, was doubtless continually on the increase 
in every European service, until, before the total disuse of the latter 
weapon and the substitution of the bayonet, it amounted to two-third»/' 
To pass from the offensive to the defensive arms of the infantry of 
the sixteenth century, you would probably, Chevalier* after Macebia- 
velli, liken the equipment of the German and Swiss bands to the Gre- 
cian, and that of the Spanish foot to the Roman/' 

The distinction of the Florentine may have been fanciful ; but it is 
matter for note for the curiosity of the similitude, that the Spanish 
foot soldier, with his sword and buckler, ^nd his complete armour, had 
a resemblance to the legionary, as the Swiss, or Lanzknecht, had to the 
pikeman of the phalanx* The same defensive arms, the casque and 
the morion, or oj^n steel cap, the iron cuirass and back-piece, were 
common to all the inftintry in the Italian wars ; and if, as we have 
seen, it was often only the front ranks of the Swiss and German hands* 
which were provided Avith these pieces of armour for skull and au*case* 
there was no better reason, that I know, for the lack* than the po- 
ll, S. JouRN. No. 16. April, 1830. 2 ii 
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verty which was national to both people* But it is remarkable that 
the Spanish infantry — especially the first bands which landed in Italy 
under Gonsalva of Cordova, and the same equipment seems to have 
prevailed among them for years later — were cased in 

“i' « —Casque and morion, 

‘ Vambrace, and cuish, and corselet,^ 

almost as heavily as the mounte^ gejis d'armerie*' 

** These brassards and cuisses for the arms and legs must, one would 
imagine, have rendered the movements of such an infantry exceedingly 
slow/’ 

Yet, individually, the Spanish foot soldier, like the Roman, was 
remarkable for personal , agility ; so by use may the human frame be 
prepared for any incredible exertion. And to this equipment in com- 
plete armour, with the buckler superadded, was the superiority mani- 
fested by the Spanish infantry at Ravenna mainly imputed by Mac- 
chiavelli and others/' 

With respect to the array and equipment of the cavalry, of which 
we ar^ next to speak, I apprehend that the composition of this force 
had yet undergone little change since the feudal times. Throughout 
the Italian campaigns, the main body or reserve of cavalry in every 
army still consisted of a heavy gens d^armerie, completelv cased in 
plate armour ; and as its number continued to be reckoned by lances, 
an attendant force of lighter cavalry was usually implied in the enu- 
meration ; to each heavy-armed cavalier who formed, par excellence, 
the lance, several more lightly equipped horsemen being attached. 
And even after this custom of computing by lances fell into disuse, it 
may be seen by the regulations of the Emperor Charles V. to which 1 
just now referred, that the heavy and light cavalry were mingled in 
the same ranks : for it was there directed, that under every guidon — or, 
as we should now say, in every squadron — of cavalry, there should be 
sixty cuirassiers, or lancers, armed at all points, one hundred and twenty 
demi-lances, and sixty light horse with long arquebuses. The Vene- 
tians, indeed, by their Stradiotcs, or Albanian cavalry, had set the first 
example in these wars of employing light horse as distinct corps, and 
it was imitated by several of the Condottierr, who raised bodies of 
native Italian light cavalry : but the custom of mingling complete 
cuirassiers, whether armed with lance or the s\vord only, demi-cuiras- 
siers, and arquebusiers, or carbineers, all in the same ranks, continued 
so late as to excite the reprehension of Montecuculi. For he tl^ks it 
necessary to recommend, that the cavalry of different description should 
be formed into distinct* regiments, according to their armament ; leaving 
it to the skill and discretion of the general to employ each in the situa- 
tion best calculated for the purposes of» mutual support. With respect 
to the lance, he explains why^it had ceased in his times to form the 
principal weapon of the cavalry: — ‘the difficulty of employing with 
effect a heavy gens d*armerie thus equipped, .except on a firm sail and 
unenclosed plain. For the same reason, the weight of the complete 
cuirass, with its appendages reaching over the hips, had caused it to 
be discarded for the demi-cuirass ; and the cuisses were laid aside as 
they were found to gall the horse, while the immense weight of the 
whole armour*^' often produced a sore back, and overpowered with fa- 
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tigue both animal and rider. In short, to be musket proof in all its 
pieces, the armour of the complete cuirassier required a weight and 
thickness far beyond that of the chivalric days, and therefore aitoge** 
ther insupportable ; and if each piece were not of proof, the fragments 
^ of iron which wer^ forced into the body only made gun shot wounds 
the more dangerous." 

Hence, therefore, altogether was it that the morion, or open casque 
and the demi-cuirass, or breast and back-piece only, instead of the com- 
plete service of body armour, were adopted for the sole defence of the 
cavalier, and the heavy lance was exchanged for the long and straight 
pointed sword : — or, in other words, the man-at-arms was convertedjnto 
our modern cuirassier." 

Obviously : but we have been anticipating the changes of a la^r 
age. At the period before us, the heavy cavalry, as I have already said, 
were still completely cased in steel, and fought for the most part^ with 
the lance; while even a portion of the. lighter cavalry were equipped 
with the demi-cuirass and demi-lance afid sword. Some part at least 
also of the light cavalry were armed with, first either the Jongrbow or 
arbalest, and afterwards more commonly the arquebuse, or carbine." 

"" And thus, in fact, with fire-arms, as with the armes hlancJm, the 
equipment of the light cavalry became that of the heaviest part of the 
same force in the following age, while the gens d armerid altogether 
disappeared from t}ie stage. The ‘ demi-lancier ' and arquebusier were 
metamorphosed into the cuirassier and carbineer : as for the dragoon- 
proper, he was originally no more than a mounted musketeer with 
‘ bandolier and half pike.* " ... 

Yes: but here again you overrun the record into^ the inventions 
of a later age. Let me recall you to the last point which we proposed 
for notice in the composition and armament of troops in these Italian 
campaigns: — ^their artillery. To enumerate all its varieties by name.** 

You surely do not mean, my dear Chevalier," said I, with an im- 
ploring look of despair, to fatigue yourself with all the item#4n a 
catalogue, which embraced every creature of prey that flies or crawls : 
for, in the words of one of your favourite worthies of the olden school, 
there be scarcely bird, or beast, or serpent, that hath not given its 
name to some craft, or device of artillery." 

. Softly, my friend : I was going to say, when you interrupted me, 
that to enumerate all the varieties of artillery in the infancy of the art, 
were an endless task ; for the calibres were multiplied in the ratio of 
their iiiefficacy. The kinds and nature of field ordnance principally in 
use, during the Italian wars, however, it may be as well just to men- 
tion ; and it is singular enough, that their names were all borrowed 
from the falcon ana serpent genera : whether, as an old author has 
observed, to denote the cruel violence, the swiftness, or the deadly na- 
ture of their effect. Hence the falcon,, the falconet, the saker, (from 
sacrCi French, and Spanish for a hawk) ; and even the musket, with 
the same conceit, has its derivation from the Italian mosquetto, a small 
hawk. So, also, we have the culverin, (coulehvre,) basilisk, aspJek, 
dragon, &c. all named from the serpent tribe. To pass, hofwever, from 
these idle touches of etymology, you need note only that the cannon 
proper, or whole cannon as it was called, ^hrew a ball of some forty 
or fifty pounds, and with the demi-cannon, and whole culverin, from 

2 u 2 
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twenty-four to eighteen pounders^ formed the battering trains of the 
age : while demi*eulv'erins, falcons^ sakers, faloonets^ and^^ genus omnCf 
throwing shot from nine to two pounds, or even a few ounces in weight, 
composed the field artillery. The calibres both of battering and field 
ordnan^, therefore, did not differ materially from those of late? times : 
but in its operations the artillery of the sixteenth century was immea- 
surably inferior to that of later times.” 

I remember, Chevalier, that Guicciardini assigns to your country- 
men the honour of the first improvements in artillery. In the opening 
of his history, where, before he proceeds with his narrative of the inva- 
sion, of Italy by the French, under Charles VIII. he stops to describe 
the superiority of their military system over that of the Italians, he 
expressly numbers the changes which they had effected in the foundry 
and equipment of their ordnance, among the causes whereby their 
army had become most formidable. They had rendered their artillery 
^ di tal sorte che giammai non aveva veduta Italia la simigliante! They 
had cast their cannon lighter, and substituted iron shot for the rude 
stone balls still used in Italy ; we know from other sources that they 
had already invented a travelling gun-carriage on two wheels, which 
was fastened to a limber much in the present form ; they employed 
draught horses, as the historian notices, instead of bullocks, like the 
Italians, for the train ; and finally, he tells us, that their gunners were 
so expert and active, that they fired with incredible rapidity and effect, 
and rendered these machines ^ more infernal than human,’ as useful in 
battles as in sieges.” 

y This report of Guicciardini entirely agrees with the declaration of 
Giovio, that Italy had never seen the like of the train of artillery which 
accompanied the French army. But the French improvements soon 
became general ; and only a few years later, the Duke of Ferrara,— 
that Alfonso of Este who v/ns the patron of Ariosto, and whose taste 
for the mechanical arts was greater than his love of poetry, — by apply- 
ing ins attention to the foundry of cannon, had created the finest tram 
of the age. How materially his artillery contributed to the French 
victory at Ravenna you need not be reminded.” 

You have omitted in your enumeration one curious species of field 
artillery, which the. Spaniards employed on that occasion: Pietro Na- 
varra, as we are told by Guicciardini, had, intermingled among his in- 
fantry, thirty chariots, or 'waggons, bristled with spears, on which a 
variety of light ordnance — such as hacquebettes, of the nature of 
swivels or wall pieces, it is to be presumed — were mounted ; nor was 
this expedient uncommon, I think, in the defence of a position.” 

y It was not ; and indeedj the quantity of small artillery/ such as* 
sakers and falconets, employed by armies in the field, seems to have 
been continually augmented. But the battering trains used in sieges 
still consisted of only a very few heavy and unmanageable pieces of the 
wger ordnance ; and when we view their meagre concentration of fire, 
their slow approaches, and their feeble heads of attack, unconnected by 
parallels, or other places of arms and good trenches of support, we 
shall entertain but a very contemptible opinion of the state of the art 
^ong the engineers of those days : — even though it was upon the same 
theatre that Navarra first introduced the subtle use of the mine*— or 
rather revived the science of antiquity, by applying the expansive force 
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of gunpowder to its aid. But the whole subject otthe attack and de- 
fence of placesf^ or the progress of the science of fortification from 
ancient to modern times^ may one day form a distinct matter fbr our 
discussion. Meanwhile^ putting aside both the proper craft of the eti« 
gineer, aftd the praper science of those 

^ Mortal engines, whose rude throats 

The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 

be our discourse limited to the general constituents and changements 
of strategy ; and having in these presents sufficiently delivered our 
verbosity on the armament and composition of troops in the school of 
Italian warfare, during the first half of the sixteenth century, prepare 
we at our next meeting to discuss the characteristic qualities of soldier- 
ship which were displayed by the levies of each nation on that re- 
nowned field of action, and the system of tactics which is illustrated in 
their various achievements.*’ 

R. 


NAVARIN IN 1825. 

FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF A I.ATE NAVAL OFFICER^ 

On approaching the coast of Navarin, the first object that proclaim- 
ed our vicinity to the scene of the late contest,! was a squadron of 
thirteen Egyptian men-of-war observed cruising off this ])oint of the 
Merea. Wc soon passed through this squadron in the offing, and en- 
tered the bay about sunset, where we found not less than forty-nine 
more vessels lying at anchor. The red flag was seen flying on nume- 
rous eminences, and on batteries which had been thrown up round the 
town. Extensive camps whitened the hills towards the interior, and 
Navarin was completely invested by the forces under Ibrahim Pacha. 
All hostilities had, however, ceased ; as the Greeks, a few days pre- 
vious to our arrival, had capitulated, and were waiting the arrival of 
vessels to convey them to Calamata, which the Pacha had on his side 
agreed to do at his own expense. Until their stipulated embarkation, 
the Greeks were allowed to keep their own flag flying on the citadel 
and battlements of the place, while their late besiegers kept their posi- 
tions around. 

The bay, or rather the harbour of Navarin, is one of the best and 
^ost extensive in the Morea, and is celebrated in the page of classical 
history, especially as being the scene of a inost gallant combat between 
the fleets of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians ; the last of whom com- 
memorated their conquest by the erection of a statue to Victory at 
Pylos, which stood on the main land, at the lesser or northern entrance 
of the harbour. In ages prior to this event, the famed Nestor is said 
to have held here the seat of his government, and dispensed wisdom 
and justice from the foot of the -dfigalean hill. In the distant bi»sowi 
of this capacious harbour lies the island of Sphacteria, afifording at each 
end an entrance between it and the main l^nd, on the southern arm of 
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which is situated tfie town of the present or new Navarin. The town 
is but an inconsiderable place, and may contain abodt 4000 inhabit- 
ants. It is, like many other Turkish towns, surrounded with a wall, 
about twenty feet high, without a fosse, and flanked by several round- 
towers, having embrasures, and loop-holes for musketry. Tllough oc- 
cupying the rising ground forming the south side of the entrance into 
the harbour, yet being overlooked by the hills and heights in the rear, 
among which the cone-headed Temasthia is the most conspicuous, and 
confronted by lofty rocks and islets on the northern side of the en- 
trance, the town can never be considered a very tenable place, without 
the protection of a fleet. Thus protected, however, and with some 
batteries built on the north side of the entrance, it would cpmmand 
one of the fiiifest ports ih the world, being several miles in circum- 
ference, and having a most extensive anchorage. The Scala, or landing- 
place, is a good way up the harbour, and about two hundred yards from 
the walls of the town ; and from it the embarkation of the fereek pri- 
soners took place, on the day* after our arrival. 

Being desirous to witness the evacuation of the place, our party 
were on the ground early in the forenoon. The gate of the town op- 
posite to the Scala had been opened sometime previous to our landing, 
and about half-way between a breaching battery and the walls, a 
body of Greeks were seen huddled together, and waiting, under the 
muzzles of some hundreds of Arab musketry, the arrival of the Pacha 
from his pavilion, to superintend their embarkation. In a short 
time a great bustle and noise took place among the crowds of Arabs, 
who had collected from the different camps, to see the poor captives 
leaving the walls which they had so long and so ably defended; and 
from the direction to which every eye was turned, the cause of the 
commotion was soon made manifest. The Pacha and his suite were 
making their appearance on the top of the hill in the rear of the town. 
He was mounted on a beautiful Arabian, and from the splendour of 
the animal’s trappings, and the distance at which the rest of the reti- 
nue follo\yed him, the Pacha was easily distinguished among the other 
turbaned equestrians. On his arriving at the foot of the hill, and 
among the crowds covering the beach, he could, moreover, not be mis- 
taken, for every soldier quickly got out of his way, and left the ground 
clear before him ; and some, who were not alert enough in doing so, 
very soon felt his displeasure, for he seized large stones from the ruin- 
ed walls beside Him, and, with his own hands, threw them at their 
unlucky heads, — a strange mode, I thought, for a Prince to correct 
either his subjects or his soldiery,^ ^ ^ 

His dress was a loose gn;een jacket, embroidered with sHver ; an 
under vest of the same colour, fitting close to his chest ; black petticoat- 
trowsers, with a coloured silk scarf round his middle ; green silk em- 
broidered buskins, white stockings, and red morocco slippers. He wore 
a Iqfty white and green turban, and his mustachios and beard were 
strung and dark. He was armed only with a handsome though plain 
sabre, 8U8;pended by^ a silk cord over his right shoulder. He is about 
five feet six inches in height, very stout, of a complexion inclining to 
fair, marked with the small-pox, and apparently about thirty-two 
years of age. 

On his arrival at the beach he dismounted, and the embarkation of 
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the Greeks instantly commenced ; each one on passing the Pachf|^ and 
the double line'^of armed soldiery^ having his person examined by s<|tne 
of the Turkish officers. As there were upwards of one thousand of 
these unfortunate exiles^ it took up a considerable time to inspect thetn* 
The Grdfek officers alone were allowed to carry off their arms and 
military accoutrements ; and they, to the number of twenty-five, fol- 
lowed in the rear of their countrymen. The officers were mostly all 
young men, and of active appearance ; they wore the Albanian cos- 
tume ; and notwithstanding they were placed in such humiliating cir- 
cumstances, they did not appear to have lost the firm step ahd graceful 
carriage of person, for which the Greek mountaineer is so much distin- 
guishedy They walked with an independent gait and undisturbed 
features, tlirougli the long line of gazing sdldiers, to the boats ,* nor 
did they cast one lingering look on the walls they had so ably defended, 
and which disunion alone among their compatriots had compelled them, 
from want of supplies, to relinquish. What gave a colouring. of distress 
and melancholy to the scene, was the cAre and tenderness which the 
exiles seemed to pay to their sick, wounded, and dying, some of whom 
Avere carried along on biers, and who seemed to be soon destined for 
another world ; others were carried on the backs of their friends, 
or in their fellow soldiers* arms. It was also pitiable to see the 
way in which ^ix poor females, who had apparently only waited the 
result of the siege, were burdened with bedding and other household 
furniture ; and even two little children were seen conveying all that 
they could of the remnants of their penates, and following the fate of 
their unfortunate mothers. Amid the hurry and bustle of such a 
scene, devotion for their religion was nut forgotten. Several, with a 
priest at their head, Avere charged with the few valuable ornaments 
which their church possessed, such as the lamps, candlesticks, &c. and 
one young man seemed to claim no other important charge but that of 
a turtle-dove, which he had in a cage — a fit emblem of the condition 
of its oAvner’s country. The greater part of the Greeks, though look- 
ing fatigued, were young, and had not apparently suffered much from 
the siege ; some of the fcAv aged who were among them, recognized 
us as Franks, amidst the crowd of turbans and swarthy Arabs ; and 
bowing as they passed us, put their hands to their hearts, but ventur- 
ed not to speak Avith us, as a line of soldiers was on each side of them. 

All this proceeding was conducted with great order, and not an in- 
sult was offered to any of the prisoners ; not, perhaps, from want of 
inclination, if we might conclude from the nature of the war between 
the parties. Any act of this kind would, no doubt, have called forth 
the fatal stretch of the Pacha*s displeasure ; since he took several 
times large stones and struck the soldiers nearest to him, whose offence 
appeared to be only an eagerness to see those with whom they so lately 
haa been fighting. The men seemed ^o be well accustomed to suen 
summary treatment ; without saying a word, they tried to run, as fast 
'as possible, out of his Highness's Avay.' Every one of his movements 
and change of features appeared to be watched ; and during the AvhoJe 
time, notwithstanding the beach was crowded with more than two 
thousand people, not a syllable was heard ; and every one afterAvards 
retired peaceably to their respective camps. 

When all the Greeks had embarked, Ibrahim mounted bis horse, 
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and, followed by his ministers, generals, guards, &c. started for his 
nearest pavilion, which was about two musket-shots distant from the 
beach, and pitched under the shade of some olive and other trees. On 
ascending the gently rising slope leading towards it, and just as the 
bay and town both opened to his Highness's view,#, the Ottoman flag 
was hoisted on the walls of Navarin, under a general salute from every 
man-of-war In the bay. No greater triumph could have been exhi- 
bited, if the numbers on either side had been reversed, and the Pacha 
had taken the place at the point of the sword ; whereas, the conquest 
was undei^circumstances which added little to the coronal wreath of a 
soldier. Circumstanced as these thousand Greeks were, without any 
dependence or assistance from their divided countrymen, capitulation 
was a happy turn of forttine offered them ; since if they had held out 
and failed in getting relief, death from the edge of the scymitar must 
have been their only portion on falling into the hands of their enemies. 

Navarin being the first place on which the Egyptian flag had yet 
been hoisted, the salute was perhaps called for in the presence of such 
a host, as well through the hopes of intimidation as encouragement ; 
though, judging from the already roused spirit of the Greeks, such a 
triumph will not have rung in their ears without a different effect, and 
the guns which ahook this day the mountains of Messenia, must only 
serve to awaken every patriot heart to fresh energies in the defence of 
his country. 

The Pacha, soon after the salute, entered his tent, which overlooked 
the bay ; and being there joined by his higher attendants, he sat down 
to smoke in the centre of his retinue. His tent was spacious, and 
the floor covered with rich carpeting, which was again overlaid 
in the middle by another carpet of richer , texture, on which his 
Highness himself sat, after the manner of the East. On his right sat 
two of his ministers and the Tripolitan Admiral ; while on his left 
were the English, Austrian, and other European officers, who had 
come to wait on him, and were all standing. His dragoman was an 
Armenian, tiged, and spoke several languages fluently. Being in great 
spirits, no doubt from the scene he had just witnovssed, the Pacha's 
features were then perhaps in their most happy mould, and he was ex- 
tremely courteous, ordering seats, coffee, and pipes. When these last 
were handed to the strangers, he ceased himself to smoke, and con- 
tinued so as long as his guests were using their pipes — an etiquette 
that, 1 believe, hfr observes when smoking in the presence of stran- 

f ers, which is an honour he seldom confers. On a nearer inspection 
may add, that his features are round, robust, and marked a good 
deal with the small-pox ; his eye is very sharp and shrewd-looking, 
and on speaking, his forehead gathers between his eye-brows, showing 
a considerable share of unnatural irritability. His demeanour was not 
marked with so much of that, hauteur as might be expected from an 
Ottoman Prince, in the midst of an army of his vassal subjects. 
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BY SIR GILBERT BLAKE, BART. 

In the Committee of Ways and ifleans in the year 18127, as well as in former 
Sessions of Parliament, there arose, on the Army Estimates being submitted to 
the House of Commons, a debate regarding the expediency of Corporal Punish- 
ments. Several Members, in speeches of great length ana warmth, alleged that 
they were cruel and unnecessary, tliat they tended to degrade the character, and 
to break the spirit of the British soldier, and that they had been laid aside by 
the French in the late war. 

It has occurred to the writer of this, that in addition to the other arguments 
brought in defence of this practice, it might have been urged with good effect, 
as an historical truth, that our troops have never so clearly as in the late war, (a 
war momentous and protracted beyond all former example,) evinced their supe- 
riority in encountering the enemy man to man. For is it not undeniable, tnat 
in the numerous conflicts during that period, the day of battle n^ver failed to 
pTove a day of victory, and that, whether the numerical force on each side was 
equal or unequal.* Is there her# any proof of a degraded character and broken 
spirit in the British army, or can there be any thing more gratuitous and incor- 
rect than to assert, that the character of a whole army can take its colour from 
the infliction of punishment on a few individuals ? As well might it be said 
that the character of the whole civil community is contaminated by that of the 
few wretches whom it is found necessary to sacrifice to its protection. 

But it may be fairly questioned, whether punishment does degrade and break 
the spirit of the objects of it. This might truly enough be affirmed with regard 
to officers, but it would argue the most childish simplicity and ignorance, to 
compare the feelings of gentlemen of birth and education jwith those of a diffe- 
rent rank in society, whose minds are quite differently constituted. VVould it 
not be more natui-al to compare the feelings of soldiers, in the situation of rank 
and file, with tliose of school-boys ; and the Members of the House might have 
been asked whether they felt themselves degraded, or their spirits broken, by 
having been whipped at school. That some degree of disgrace should attach to 
punishment, whether in school or in the army, is a salutary ingredient in its 
effect; but neither school-boy nor soldier will bear any ill-will to liis master or 
officer, provided the punishment has been justly inflicted. Nay, quite the con- 
trary, for a little reflection will produce perfect acquiescence and even gmtitude. 

The wholesome effect of a little rigour in educating youth and training sol- 
diei's, will also appear from this, that lads who are spoiled by over indulgence 
and mistaken tenderness, seldom fail to become more uiidutiful and ill-behaved 
than those who have been brought up more strictly, and with a due measure of 
chastisement and reproof. Indeed, attachment of the he^rt and real respect 
seem incompatible with that contempt which attaches to an excess of lenity^ 


* It is not generally known what a great inequality there was between the French 
and dlUed armies at the battles of Qiiatre-bras and*W alerloo. It appears from official 
documents, that the number of the British cavalry was 6,170, that of infantry 16,816. 
The German Legion and the Hanoverians consisted of cavalry 2,713, infantry, 12,806 
— Total 38,505. The number of the artillery, Butch and Brunswick troops, are hot 
exactly known, but are computed to have been about 10 or 11,000, so as to make the 
whole amount of the Alliecf forces barely 50,000. This is of course exclusive of the 
Prussians, who did not come up till the evening when the enemy was broken. 

On the other hand, it appears by official documents found on the enemy, that Buo- 
naparte opened the campaign with the number, of all arms, amounting to 154,370, and 
Waterloo to 106,120. 

I'his account is taken from an Apjiendix by Sir J. Sinclair to Gen. de Muffiing’s 
History of the Campaign of 1815. 
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^hetlier among children or adults. We have heard of an ‘officer being both 
loved and fear^j^ but never of his being loved and*despised. 

In farther corroboration of the superiority of British trooT)S in battle, a strong 
and flattering proof may be adduced from the testimony of foreigners, who can- 
not be suspected of being swayed by national partiality. The most respectable 
and emii)ent of these is the Prussian GeAral De Muffling, who was commis- 
sioned by Prince Blucher to be about the person of the Duke of Wellington in 
the campaign of 1815, and was present at the battle of Waterloo. He wrote 
and published a history of that campaign in the German language, in which he 
testifies, that tliough the British troops may not be equal to those of some con- 
tinental powers in the light ^.warfare of skirmishes and partisan service, which 
they do not much study, he adjudges them a decided superiority in those pitch- 
ed battles by which the destinies of nations are decided, and for which he says 
they are “ purely and exclusively calculated ; the British soldier is vigorous, 
well fed, by nature highly brave and intrepid, trained to the most rigorous dis- 
cipline. The infantry resist the attacks of the cavalry with great confidence, 
and when taken in flank or rear, they are less disconcerted than any other 
European army.^^ 

The great sin which besets English soldiers and sailors is drunkenness. To 
this, nine-tenths of all their irregularities ar^^^ directly or indirectly imputable ; 
and it must, however reluctantly, be confessed, that the common men of the 
Continent have in this respect the advantage of us ; nor can this be enough de- 
plored, being a serious disyiaragement of the material of the British army, so 
superior in other points of military character. It is in fact tliis wliich renders 
comoral punishment more necessaiy with us than in the other armies of Europe. 

This unhappy propensity was grievously felt in the course of the reninsular 
war, particularly on the retreat from Burgos, and that on Corunna, where the 
men, regardless of all authority, broke open the stores of the army, and the cel- 
lars of the inhabitants, in search of wine and spirits. Of the pernicious effects 
oflheir misconduct,'* they themselves were the victims, by the misery and death 
which it drew down on them. To an evil so utterly subversive of the subordi- 
nation and efficiency of a soldier, some strong remedy must be applied ; and if 
any other than corporal punishment could be suggested by any one, great would 
be the obligation to that person on the part of every friend to humanity and to 
his country ; and by none would it be so gratefully acknowledged as by the 
officers of the army. 

Another great point of difference between the armies of Great Britain and 
those of France is, that the former are raised by large bounties, the latter by 
compulsory conscription. It is natural to suppose that on this principle, men 
of a better moral description would fall to the lot of our rivals than to our- 
selves, the former being taken indiscriminately from the population of all ranks, 
the latter from the most idle and licentious of the commonalty, whose chief in- 
ducement is the lure of a high bounty. The writer of this wishes to ask thos(j 
gentlemen who boast of their superior love of liberty and humanity, and are 
such great admirers of French fashions, whether, in order to abolish flogging, 
they would willingly commute the method of levy by bounties for that of com- 
pulsory conscription ? . # ^ , 

The inferiority of discipline in the French navy is as remarkable as in their 
army. The writer of this has served in the navy, and has been present in seve- 
ral battles between great fleets. lie never observed, nor ever heard it remarked, 
tfiat men who had undergone punishmeitt were less intrepid than others ; though 
he will not go the length of agreeing with one of his brother officers, that he 
tliought their courage was rather improved by it. It is matter of notoriety, that 
among the French, both in civil and military life, there is more familianty be- 
tween the highest and lowest in rank than among the English. This will be 
,best illustrated by an anecdote which the writer of this gathered, along with 
other pieces of information, from the officers of that gay and affable nation, who 
were brought on board of the Admiral's ship as prisoners, along with the Comte 
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de Grasse, the morning after the battle of the 12th of April, 1782. Hie French 
being by their genius a more aristocratic and military nation than the English, 
(I mean under the old regime^ it is presumable b, priori, that they would be 
more punctilious and distant to their inferiors than those in the like relations of 
rank in England. Tl^at it is not so, however, at sea, any more than in the army 
and in civil life, is proved by therf being none of those respectful decorums 
and ceremonies so strictly observed on a British quarter-deck, where more 
punctilio is observed than any where else I know, except at the Court of St. 
James's. They told us, that one day, in fine weather, some seamen having 
squatted themselves on the quarter-deck, and engaged in a game at cards, one 
of them started up, and addressing the Ct^rnte De St. Simon, who was walking 
by them, bade him, with an air of great interest, remark, that he and his adver- 
sary held such and such cards, non-^ohstant, Vauriez vous cru, fai perdu la jmrfie 
— Avec voire permission Mons. Le Comte, helping* himself to a pinch of snuff 
from his box. 

But with all this familiarity and laxity of discmline, does the Frenchman at 
sea, any more than at land, fight better than the Englishman, who observes the 
most respectful demeanour to his officer? On this point, to the evidence of 
history, the writer of this will add that of his own personal testimony. At the 
breaking of the line in the last-mentioned battle, he was so near one of the 
enemy’s ships, as to see the French cannonicrs throw away their handspikes and 
rammers, and run from their quarters, while our men stood unflinchingly to tlieir 
guns. 

And he cannot help digressing here for a moment, to relate a speculation in 
which he indulged with Sir Charles Douglas, Captain of the Fleet, (whose 
duties are analogous to those of the Adjutant-General of'an army,) on the cause 
of this diversity of the national manners in the intercourse of the upper and 
lower ranks. Sir Charles was the most accomplished sea officer the writer of 
this ever knew, being endowed with a considerable shate gf science and litera- 
ture, as well as inventive genius ; for it was he who introduced the use of locks 
to guns in the navy, also a better method of traversing guns, and other improve- 
ments. Ills theory for explaining this paradox was, that a French gentleman 
considered himself, by his miik, at so immeasurable a distance from the vulgar, 
that there could be no danger of blending so wide a distinction, and was fami- 
liar with his valet, common soldier, or sailor, as he would be with his dog ; 
whereas, all Englishmen being in the eye of the law equal in rights, the supe- 
rior is jealous of his rank ; and, being apprehensive of disrespect, wards it off 
by a distant and imperative manner. And it is not much out of place here to 
remark, that it was considered as a fortunate circumstance for the service, that 
thp Coinmander-in-Chief of the Fleet in the West Indies, in thtj memorablo 
campaign of 1782, should have had about his person, to assist and advise him, 
so able an officer as Sir Charles Douglas, he himself being almost always in 
such bad health, either from illness or convalescence from, the gout, from debi« 
lily, and unequal spirits, as to render him less equal to the fatiguing and anxious 
duties inseparable from such high responsibility. 

The writer will now advert to one or two remarks which were reported to 
have fallen from the gentlemen in Opposition the course of this debate. One 
of them suggested the trial of substitutes for corporal infliction, such as hard 
labour or confinement. These have already been tried by the army authorities, 
but they have done nothing. The culprits retgurned from the gaol and the tread- 
mill only more hardened villains. The service of the soldier would also be lost 
for a longer period, and it would be quite impracticable on actual service. 

it was proposed by another honourable member, that these punishments 
should be abolished by way of experiment, and revived if it should be found 
that the service could not be carried on othei-wise. The example of the Peni- 
tentiary at Millbank was quoted ; where, however, it was found necessary to 
return to corporal punishment after it had been abolished for a lime. ^ No two 
cases can be more aifferent ; and obviously so, for in the Penitentiary tliis may 
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be practised with perfect safety, the subjects of it being unarmed and und^ 
coercion ; whereas, soldiers are at large, with arms in their hands. Is it not 
perfectly conformable to what we know of human nature, and of the character 
qf this class of men, that in case of the revival of flogging, after having been 
almlished, a mutiny and rescue would most probably occur on one of the first 
occasions of inflicting punishment; and ifi it quite impossible that this spark 
might kindle a«conflagration in the whole army, with circumstances and conse- 
quences too frightful and appalling to be named or contemplated ? When with 
mis is coupled the ruin of that discipline which has made our arms triumph 
over the whole world, would it not be the height of madness to attempt such 
hazardous experiments? Has not the folly of hasty and ignorant experiments 
been sufficiently exemplified in the Firench Revolution, to serve as a beacon and 
warning to future generations ? Let us, therefore, hold fast that state of things 
which has raised this natioii to its present pinnacle of renown ; not the vain re- 
nown of a conqueror, whose glory it is to trample on mankind by violent and 
unjust aggressions, from the mere lust of power, but that renown by which Bri- 
tain has saved herself, and rescued other nations, from the most ignominious 
thraldom with which the civilized world was ever threatened; and at the 
thoughts of which every British bosom must swell with rational exultation at the 
part which his country has acted in effecting this truly great and glorious con- 
summation. 

In order duly to appreciate the value of military discipline^ let us take a cur- 
sory review of ancient warfare. 

No nation of antiquity carried their arms so successfully, permanfently, and 
extensively, over the world, as the Romans. No point of history can be better 
ascertained than that they owed this entirely to the excellence of their military 
discipline ; for they were inferior in bodily stature and strength to most of the 
surrounding nations ; greatly inferior in these respects to the Gauls, and still 
more to the Germans, who also surpassed them in brute courage. Tlieir disci- 
pline was found more than a match in contending against these odds. No 
people could be more jealous of tlieir civil liberties and immunities, particularly 
in what regarded their persons. No Roman freeman (ingenuus,) even in the 
most remote provinces which had been presented with the privileges of citizen- 
ship, could be scourged; and we find St.. Paul in the Acts of the Apostles, 
pleading this privilege when threatened with this punishment. No such ten- 
derness was shown in war ; for we find in their history constant allusion to cor- 
poral punishment, particularly flogging, which was performed, not with lashes, 
but with rods or cudgels. To military discipline did they sacrifice their dearest 
civil rights ; for it appears that this was in practice during the Republic, as 
well as under the empire. The author, who is most full on this subject, is Ve- 
getius, in his elaborate Military Institutions. He enumerates a variety of pun- 
ishments calculated to operate merely by disgrace, such as loss of place in the 
ranks, being compelled to march with the baggage, to eat standing, to be re- 
duced from the cavalry to the infantry, &c. But for the more grave offences, 
severe corporal punishments were indicted, and nothing can prove more that it 
made part of their system, than that there was an office, called FmtuaHm^ who, 
as appears from his name, was, a sort of Provost-Marshal, appointed in every 
legion, to superintend these punishments. Under his eye they sometimes prac- 
tised it in the manner of running the gantlet Cor ratlier gantelope*). The 
tuarim merely laid his rod or cudgel across the shoulders of the offender^ as a 


* This term is compounded of two words of Teutonic origin, Ganl, a glove, and 
2ooj^n, as it is in low iDutch, and laufen in high Butch, to run. The gantlet was a 
piece cf defensive armour for the hand and fore arm, in use in the middle ages. As 
won ent^dioto its composition, a slap with it was no joke ; for there can be no doubt 
that it was occasionally used as one of the readiest instruments of chastisement. Ed> 
ward ly. sUiking A Prince, the heir of the rival house of Lancaster, with his gantiet, is 
quoted by historians as an instance of brutal cruelty and insolence. 
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siffnal to run, and he Avas so roughly treated by the soldiers of the U»c, who 
also provided with rods or cud^s, that he rarely escaped with his life. 

In cases of still more aggravated guilt, tortures and death were indicted^ If 
flofifffinK were to be abolished with us, would not reduced diet, long imprison 
meat, slavish labour, and death, be fully as cruel, as likely to break the spirit of 
men, as little befitting the genius of a free country ? and it could not fail greatly 

to embarrass the sendcd. 

Though those Members of the House of Commons who moved this quesUon 
have no doubt felt much disappointed at their defeat, it must be matter of great 
consolation to them to learn, that the frequency of these punishments has for a 
considerable time past been on the decline. This has been brought about 
partly by officers considering tlie superintendence of the men^s morals to be 
more a part of their duty than was formerly the custom. And the modem im- 
provement in the habits and morals of the officers tliemselves, is no less a matter 
of congratulation. Salutary regulations have also of Jate been established with 
regard to the men’s messes ; one of wliich is, I believe, the dilution of tlie spi- 
rits served out to them. The writer of this is also inclined to believe, that the 
sobriety of soldiers, sailors, and that of the labouring community, in general, 
has been sensibly promoted by the growing taste for tea and coffee. Not only 
does the purchase of these articles leave them leSs means for procuring ferment- 
ed liquors but their daily use creates a change in the palate and stoinacb nnfh- 
vourable to the taste for stronger stimulants. In case these articles of dint 
should be suspected of a tendency to beget etfeminacy, this objection may be 
answered by asking whether there are any proofs ot diminished hardihood and 
valour in our times compared with preceding ages ; in other words, whether the 
battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo will not stand a comparison with those of 
Cressy, Blenheim, and La Hogue, when these luxuries were either entirely 
unheard of, or unknown in this rank of life. 

This improvement of morals, particularly as respects sobriety, (intoxication, 
as already stated, being the cause of nine-tenths of the outrages among English 
soldiers,) presents a pleasing prospect of the gradual and spontaneous diminu- 
tion of corporal punishment. Might it not shortly, therefore, be safe to abolish 
it altogether f In answer to this, it may in the first place be stated, that upon 
this supposition, such a punishment would in a great measure be unnecessary. 
But farther were it to be abolished by authority, might not this tend to unhinge 
the whole admirable system of our present discipline, and endanger the loss of 
that vantage-ground which we so eminently and confessedly occupy over the 
whole world* Let it be recollected, that whatever confidence may be reposed 
in the lovaltv and fidelity of our soldiers, an incident occurred not long since, 
illustrati4 of what might be the consequence of no longer retaining this power. 
An unusual disturbance, bordering on riot, broke out one day among the men 
of nnP of the regiments, without any visible cause ; but on inquiry it came out, 
that the cause was that these men were impressed with the belief that one of the 
Members for Westminster had procured them an immunity from flogging in all 
time to come. This, as well as the known principle which actuates the bulk of 
mankind ought to teaCh us thait^ however rare the occurrence of offences may 
become the secret and habitual consciousness of their being subject to severe 
punishment, would have a most salutary effect, on conduct, by mamtaining a 
due reverence for authority. In case of its perpetual and total abolition, fare- 
well to that superior steadiness and precision, that orompt obedience (nay, per- 
sonal respect and attachment) to officers, so capdidly and liberally conceded to 
us by our allies, and under which our soldiers, when led by the like command- 
ers as in the late war, will for ever prove themselves invincible I 

There was afi argument in favour of legal abolition, much insisted on by one 
of the Members who took part in this debate, grounded on the principle that 
those who were guilty of abuses would never do Ihem away of their own accord^* 
and that no reformation in any quarter could be ever effected but through legis- 
lative compulsion. Would slavery, he asked, be ever abolished by the minsters 
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of slaves, or would the vicious practices of the members of the law, carried oti 
under the sanction or connivance of the Courts themselves, exposing the liti- 
gants to extortions, frauds, and delays of justice, ever be remedied by judges, 
barristers, and attorneys ? Did ever an analogy so inapplicable enter into the 
mind of man ? The instances adduced proceed on the supposition that those 
who wish for tiie perpetuation of abuses have some interest or satisfaction in 
their continuance. The interest which masters of slaves have in the continu- 
ance of slavery, and of the members of the law in clinging to exorbitant fees, is 
sufficiently obvious and intelligible ; but what possible pleasure or profit can 
arise to military officers from the multiplication or severity of punishments ? It 
seems almost incredible that this honourable gentleman, as reported in the daily 
press, could so far forget what was due to himself, as, under the shelter of his 
situation, to utter any thing at once so unfounded, and so offensive to the feel- 
ings of other gentlemen present, who by their profession are peculiarly alive to 
imputations on character^ The heat of debate can alone excuse this, and cool 
reflection has since, no doubt, convinced him of his error. If, on the other side, 
there were ^ome symptoms of want of self-command, there is some excuse for 
this when a gentleman of honour is driven to the utmost verge of human endur- 
ance, and smarting under unmerited calumny ; for the writer of this must again 
repeat, that, of all other men, the officers of the army would most rejoice at any 
proposal consistent with the good of the service, by which they would be saved 
from the most painful of all their duties. 

No impeachment is here intended against the purity of the motives of those 
Members of the Legislature who brought on this discussion. On the contrary, 
the writer of this has an unfeigned respect for those who boldly, disinterestedly, 
and with the best intentions, bring forward motions in favour of the purity of 
Parliament, and the curtailment of unnecessary public ex})enditure ; and he 
sincerely regrets that the attention and credit due to such laudable endeavours, 
should in any degree be damped and frustrated by the effect produced on public 
opinion by such chimerical and mistaken plans of reform as that in question. 

There are certain gentlemen who, with all the advantages of book learning 
and speculative knowledge, labour under the great disadvantage of never hav- 
ing been practically engaged in the great affairs of the world, whether civil or 
military, in peace or war, (except indeed in the war of words,) and for want of 
habits of experience, are poorly qualiiied for forming sound judgments on the 
actual administration of public duties. And it is impossible here not to call to 
mind that well-known passage in the Roman history, wherein we are told of 
Hannibal being once lectured on the art of war by a schoolmaster, and of his 
treating his pedantic pratings with the most sovereign contempt. 

The writer of these remarks will conclude them, by expressing bis surprise 
that gentlemen, making pretensions to the qualities of legislators and statesmen, 
should be so little versed in the nature and spirit of penal jurisprudence, as to 
conceive that the sole purpose of punishment consists in the reformation of 
the delinquent ; foy one of their main arguments for the abolition of flogging 
was, that it had no effect in amending his character. Now, in the first place, 
the writer of this denies the fact ; for he has observed a sensible and gradual, 
though seldom a sudden or radical, reformation in the conduct of the punishecl 
individual. But, secondly, wl^t are we to think of the representative.s of a 
great nation, who are not aware, that the main object of punishment is neither 
to give vent to vindictive feelings and indignation at vice, nor even the reforma- 
tion of the individual, but to ex^iibit preventive warning to the community at 
large. This is better expressed by Tacitus, who, in a passage in his Annals, 
toucliing incidentally on this very subject of military punishments, says, with 
that terseness of phrase and soundness of reason peculiar to himself, that the 
proper end of punishment is ut ad omnes metus, ad pattern poena perveniai* 
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BY THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 

It is of the first consequence to the purposes and composition of History, that 
her scattered ingredients should be accumulated from the versions of eye-wit- 
nesses, or parties in some sort concerned in the transactions which it is her office 
to place on permanent, and, as far as may be, authentic record. The very dis- 
crepancies of these accounts lead to closer investigation, and tend to elicit truth ; 
while the minute motives and circumstances brought to light by personal obser- 
vation, furnish us, as it were, with the anatomy of events, and enable the Histo- 
rian to compose his picture with a due force of contrast, and truth to nature. 

We do not recollect to have ever read a Memoir more calculated than the 
Narrative before us, to qualify the extravagant admiration with which we have 
been in the habit-of regarding the events and personages of a strife, so stupen- 
dous and popular as that maintained by the Allied Powers of the North against 
Buonaparte, during the period treated of by the Marquess of Londonderry. 
Mighty, and just, and splendidly decisive as that war unquestionably was, we 
here find reason to ascribe its unlooked-for consummation, alike brilliant and 
solid, less to tlie wisdom, harmony, and lofty impulses of those who waged it on 
the side of suffering Europe, than to the reckless pride and infatuation of the 
Arch-Enemy, and the political revulsion his excesses excited. A memorable 
illustration of the aphorism quern Deus vuU perdere prius demenlat'*-^^\i\iKy^ 
leon threw away every chance, and clung with stubborn tenacity to powsitious 
and pretensions alike untenable : while bis adversaries, combined yet without 
concert, conscious of strategical inferiority, and surprised by unwonted successes 
over their habitual conqueror, were ready at every step to rest on their arms 
and negotiate for ])eace. 

In tlie spring of the year 1813, when the tide of war had rolled back from the 
Moskwa to the Kibe, the victors and the vanquished, mutually exhausted, 
sought to rccniit their strength and repair their means for a desperate and final 
struggle. It was at this period the writer of the Narrative, then Sir Charles 
Stewart, was dispatched by the British Government to the North of Germany, 
as the accredited Minister and Military#Commissioner, in conjunction with Lord 
Cathcarl, at tlie Head Quarters of the Russian and Prussian armies. His mis- 
sion also included the charge of all matters of a military nature connected with 
the army of the Crown-Prince of Sweden, who, it will be remembered, was 
subsidized by Great Britain. Of the opportunities of action and observation 
thus afforded him, Sir C’harles Stewart was not slow to avail himself; and the 
train of events which followed in such rapid and astounding succession during 
the two momentous years of his mission, is hero iuartificially recorded in a se- 
ries of letters, originally addressed to his brother, the late Lord- Londonderry, 
and now slightly connected in a narrative form. The chief merit of this work 
is its frank and soldier-Uke tone and undoubted authenticity, at all times valua- 
ble qualities, but doubly so as guaranteeing the new and intimate lights thrown 
by so close an observer on the movements of the allied hosts, and the charac- 
ter and councils of their leaders. Conducting us frequently behind the curtain^ 
the Marquess gives us an insight into the clifbsy machinery and managerial 
shifts of the great Confederate Drama, which does not enhance the general 
effect, as we have been hitherto accustomed to view it, mellowed by distance 
and blazoned by enthusiasm. We have as yet seen little but the brilliant re- 
sults — ^here the modes and motives are also brought in close review before iis. 
Yet it must not be inferred that the highest qualities were wanting in the^Uus- 
trious actors on this glorious arena, or that they did not deserve success — 


* Narrative of the late War in Germany and Prance. By Lieut.' Gen. Charles 
iVilUam Vane, Marquis of Londonderry, G.C.B, G.C.H., &c. 6 lc, 
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the reverse is eminently the fact, as amply shown in the candid and liberal 
views of the Marquess. 

The efforts made by France at this seasoq to retrieve her losses and regain her 
commanding attitude were surprising; yetJ*from obvious causes, the morale of 
her troops seemed impaired, while the ardour and confidence of the allies appear- 
ed to augment in proportion to the depression and dispersion of their opponents. 
In the latter end of April, the allies moved incautiously from Dresden, crossed 
the Elbe, their safest tine of operation, and advanced to tlie Saale, upon which 
river Napoleon had concentrated his forces, and which he now passed, moving 
rapidly on Leipsic : during this operation, the head of the allied columns came 
suddenly on the right flank of the French divisions, in extended and rapid order 
of march by Lutzen on Leipsic. Here was a splendid though unforeseen op- 
portunity of retrieving the imprudence of their forward movement from the 
strong line of the Elbe, and of retaliating in kind the decisive overthrow of Jena 
and Auerstadt, for which a parallel occasion, even more favourable to the allies 
than the former to Napoleon, now presented itself. The attempt was made, 
to the distinguished honour of the attacking troops, but from want of the same 
combination and ability in their leaders, with very different results. The French, 
though surprised and thrown into disorder in their centre, ultimately manoEUvred 
so ably and resolutely with their wings as to arrest the success of the allies, who, 
on the morrow of the battle of Lutzen, which was a drawn affair, retreated, at 
first in much disorder, upon Dresden, repassed the Elbe which was abandoned 
as their line of operations, and took up a position at Bautzen, covering the roads 
to Silesia and tlie Oder. Here the gallant writer introduces some characteristic 
sketclies of the different armies composing the adied forces, distinguishing their 
actual state and composition, and the peculiar spirit of each ; summing up with 
some sensible observations on the rash advance of tlie Northern forces into the veiy 
heart of Germany, leaving in their rear the powerful fortresses of the enemy, who 
approached their supports and resources, while the former were at every march 
increasing the distance from theirs. In consequence of the illness of Kutusoff, 
the chief command of the allied troops had been conferred on Wittgenstein, 
who, however, showed incapacity for .so comprehensive an office. A want of 
concert and capacity in the chiefs unfortunately paralyzed the devotion and 
bravery of the troops, while territorial and political considerations were suffered 
to influence the military dispositions in" the field — an interference ruinous to 
the actual conduct and due results of methodical warfare, which demands dis- 
tinct combinations and uncompromising execution. On the other hand, unity 
of impulse and interests directed the French army, whose practised leader, now 
availing himself of his advantages, was immediately a cheval on the Elbe and 
the Spree, prepared, like Frederfck, to strike at any or every point. 

Having assembled all the forces under his immediate direction, Napoleon 
attacked tlie gland allied army in their position near Bautzen. The latter fought 
nobly, aar usual, but, as usual, were outmanoeuvred, dislodged, and forced to 
retreat on Bohemia.* This affair is extremely well described by the Marquess ; 
and wo had marked the passage for extract, but from want of space must pass 
on, touching, by the way, on the important events which succeeded. 

In the mean time, an armistice was concluded between the Belligerents, which 
led to nothing; atid in the middle of August, Austria joined the coalition, and 
hostilities were resumed* Moreau had arrived at the allied head-cpiarters. 
Afier much jesdousy and intriguing, the chief edmmand of the allied hosts, now 
swelled by the accession of 160,000 Austrians, was nominally conferred on Prince 
Schwartzenberg, though the Empieror Alexander aspired to and virtually exer- 
cise 4 ^the principal authority. On these subjects the Marquess makes some 
interring revelations 4 and we are no longer at a loss to account for the disas- 
trous. failure of the precipitate and ill-concerted attack on Dresden, undertaken 
with gigantic forces upon an immense arc, without calculation, and almost with- 
out an o1:^t, exc^t that being in front of the city, (why did they debouche from 
their strong bold in the Bohemian mountains ?) it was necessary to do some^ 
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thin^r No one/' says the Marquess, ** would own the project that had just 
failed; and each diverted the storp of blame from himself. ^chwartEenherg 
excused himself by the observation, that there was no coinmandint? with 
perors and kings on the s])ot ; and he certainly had a difficult curd to play. 
the movements beyond the passes and the attack on Dresden, were undertaken 
against the advice of* Geii. Moreau (who was mortally wounded). 11 is con- 
duct and demeanour, since his arrival at the army, had been generally spoken 
of in the highest terms ; and he was the greatest loss the army could then have 
sustained, iiis heroism was truly great: after the fatal shot, he spoke to the 
Emperor with the most perfect self-possession, never uttered a groan, and 
smoked a cigar the moment after the shot had stmck him/’ 

Buonaparte, entrenched and concentred in Dresden, with all his forces in 
hand, having resumed the offensive, and forced the lAllies again to retire within 
the Passes of Bohemia, pursued them with more vivacity than prudence, and 
suffered in his turn a defeat; the corps of Vandamme and Bertrand, consisting 
of 30,000 men, being annihilated near Toplitz and Kulm. Meanwhile Bliicher, 
the indefatigable and indomitable, at the head of the army of Silesia, so pressed 
the French corps opposed to him on the Katzbsfch and Bober, that Napoletin, to 
extricate and cover his left, found it necessary to proceed in person wdth re- 
inforcements against the Prussian veteran, who, though checked for the moment, 
again pressed forwards on Buonaparte's return to Dresden ; while the array of 
the I’rince Itoyal of Sweden crossed the Elbe, and threatened the left Hank and 
communications of the French lilmperor. The Grand Allied Army now also ad- 
vanced in his front, the tide turned, Napoleon abandoned Dresden and the Fdbe, 
retreating on Leipsic, where those memorable and familiar movements and bat- 
tles took place, terminating in his total^efeat, and repulse to the Rhine with the 
wrecks of his shattered army. 

There are few portions of this valuable Narrative more curious or interesting 
than the details of Sir Charles Stewart’s intercourse with Bernadotte, tmqucstion- 
ably the most extraordinary man, Napoleon excepted, who figured in that vast 
and busy scene. Clear, cautious, full of self-possession, and with manners atid 
a presence eminently popular, he played his delicate game with a degree of 
address, of which he lives to illustrate the wisdom and enjoy the fruits. 

** Whenever the Prince Royal conversed, it was always with the greatest affability 
and cordiality. It is impossible to resist the fascination of his eloquent expressions, or 
be indifferent to his insinuating tone and manner ; and when armed, as fie always is. 
with a bottle of Eau-de-Cologne in one hand, and a white handkerchief in the oilier, 
inundating lavishly every thing around him witli the perfume, it requires some hardi- 
hood to be quite collected, and insensible to beautiful phraseology, so as to discover the 
drift or solidity of the extraordinary man into whose presence you are at all times ad- 
mitted, and accosted as “ Mon amiJ* 

The gallant Commissioner of Great Britain, perceiving some backwardness, 
very natural wc cannot help thinking, on the part of the Crown Prince, to com- 
mit himself in direct hostilities with his countrymen, animated by characteristic 
zeal and ardour, addressed, on the same day, to Jjiis Royal Highness the follow- 
ing bold remonstrances. 

** Le 16eme Octobre, 9i- heures, A.M. 

Monseigneur, — D’apres le rapport de M. le General BUicher, I’enncmi a quilt6 
DoUtsch. B est de la premiere importance, selon ses id^es, que Tarm^e de V. A. R. 
se porte a la gauche, derriere Dolitsch : les marais et les d6fil6s la mettent absolument 
hors dc risque j et V. A- R. sera en ^tat de prendre part au combat, qui sera plus d6- 
cisif avec votre arm^e et vos talens militaires. Comme toute la force de I’ennemb est 
dans les environs de Leipsic, pennettez-moi de vous observer que les momens sont pre- 
cieux. La nation Anglaiso vous regarde ; il est de mop davoir de vous parler avec 
franchise. L’Angleterre ne croira jamais que vous ^tes indifferent, pourvu que Tenne- 
mi soil battu, si vous y prendrez part ou non. J’ose supplier V. A. R., si vous restez 
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en seconde ligne, d’envoyer le Capitaioe Bogue avec sa brigade de Tloquetiers, pour 
agir avec la cavaletie, au G6n6ral lildcher. ^ 

'* J’ai ribimeur d’etre, &c. &c. 

(Signe) “Charles Stewart, Lieut. 

“ Halle, le I6eme Octobre, a heures du soir. 

** Monseigneur, -xJe viens du champ de batailledu GC*n6r&l Blucher. J’ai I’hon- 
neur db vous envoyer les details de cette affaire. 

“ J’ose supplier V. A. K. de vous mettre en marche le moment que^vous recevez 
cette lettre, et de vous porter sur Taucha. ^ 

“ 11 n’y a pas un instant a perdre. V. A. R. me I’a prornis. C’est vous parler en 
ami. Je parle actuellement comine soldat, et si vous ne coramencez pas votre marche, 
vous vous en repentirez toujoui*8. 

“ J’ai I’honneur detre, de V. A. 11. Monseigneur, 

“ Le tres-obussant servitcur, 
(Signe) Charles Stewart.” 

If these billets were characteristic, the conduct of the Crown Prince was 
equally so. 

“ In further reference to my coirespondence with the Prince Royal of Sweden, al- 
ready detailed, it is right for me to state, that returning to the head-quarters of his 
Royal Highness on the morning of the 18th, from Gen. Blucher, at Breitenfeld, when 
dispositions were making for the attack, the general officers being present, the aide-de- 
camp in waiting desired me to walk in. • 

“ On entering, 1 was no less surprised than hurt, when the Prince appi cached with 
a look bordering upon suppressed anger, and withdrawing towards tlie window, he ad- 
dressed me nearly as follows, but in a purposely low tone, that otliers might not over- 
hear 5 — ‘ Comment ! General Stewart ; quel droit avez-vous do rn’ccria* 1 Ne rappe- 
lez-vous pas que je suis le Prince de Suede, des plus grands (’apitaines de Page 1 et 
si vous 4tiez a ina place, que penseriez-vous si quel<iu’un vous ^crivoit comme vous 
m’avez ^critl Vous n’etes pas accr^ite pres de moi : c’est par mon amititi que vous 
^tes ici ; et vous m’avez donne beaucoup de peine.’ J answered in the most respectful 
tone : — It was possible my zeal had earned me too far ; hut, according to my own con- 
ception of my duty, 1 could not repent one step I had taken. I had urged the march to 
Zorhig : his Royal Highnei^ tjad reluctantly, and in part only, consented to that mea- 
sure. I had entreated the movement forward to Landsberg; and his Royal Highness 
had adopted that idea. After Gen. Bliicher’s victoiy, my letter and entreaty induced 
his Royal Highness to break up at two o'clock in tlic morning from Landsberg, and 
bring the head of his columns at that critical moment into position. His Royal Zligh- 
ness could then see whetlier I had mistaken the views of the enemy. The whole cir- 
cumstances were known to liis staff, his ministers, and the principal officers of his army. 
1 desired to be judged by Baron Wetterstedt and Gen. Adlercreutz whether the result 
had not been attained by my individual, but humble, importunity and exertions. 1 
had never been intentionally deficient in resjiect towards his Royal Highness’s exalted 
position; but it was a little hard, instead of receiving thanks for my services, to be 
visited with displeasure : it is true, I was not formally accredited as British Minister to 
the court of Sweden, but I was charged generally with the military interest of Great 
Britain in the north of Europe. England paid the Swedish army ; and my, reports 
whether that army did what I considered its duty to the comnion cause, actively or pas- 
sively, must operate seriously upon the alliance. 1 was incapable of ilie vanity of 
placing the value of my military opinions on a par with those of so great a general ; but 
It required voiy little discrimination to perceive that his Royal Highness had been lite- 
rally pressed into the recent transactions— that kis original orders were evidently a de- 
parture from the system of combination, and foreign to the dispositions of the grand 
armies. But independently of these demonstrations of isolated objects, certain expres- 
sions of his own were most explicit — and now was not a moment for diplomatic con- 
cealment. 1 spoke my opinion openly and firmly, but respectfully. I never should 
shrink .from my duty in the most painful situation ; which I fairly confessed, after 
listooing to his Royal Highness, the one I was then placed in appeared f o me to be. 

’* T he expression of countenance during my discourse varied considerably* and at 
length had become calm ; and he replied with bonhommie : * Eh bien ! , voulez-vous 
que nous soyons amis 1 Vous savez, mon ami, I’amiti^ que je vous porte ; pourquoi ne 
pas causer ensemble des dispositions militaires 1 Dites-moi vos pens4es ; mais ne m’ 
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6oriv6z je voub en pria de i assured his Royal Highness i i>)U Itonoured 

by his friendship, when I considered he was acting as wcame the Crowti i^ince of 
Sweden : that if he was displeased wtm my correspondence, 1 should write in i^tnie to 
Gen. Adleiereutz ; although his own invitation, on my first arrival, had led me rather 
t4^ address my letters to the Generalissimo in ^rson. My anxious efforts were to assist 
the Swedish nation, but 1 could never see their Chief depart from wfiat 1 knew were 
the true interests of his situation, without remonstrating boldly. The Prince upon this 
took my hand, assuring me of his friendship. We discussed the principal featmes of 
what had passed, and I felt myself restored to fai/bur ; so muck so, that he invited me 
at dinner to nieet the Emperor and King, I being the only minister present.’* 

The campaign of 1814, commencing with the passage of the Rhine and inva- 
sion of France, opened on the part of the Allies with improved combinations and 
more concert — while it pre-eminently exhibited the genius and resourct's of 
Buonaparte. On the whole it was perhaps his besj; campaign. Even the fault 
or miscalculation which threw him hors de comhat^^ the end, was compati- 
ble with the daring character of his tactics, and seemed justified by his desperate 
situation. He set his fate upon the die and lost the cast. 

This is perhaps the most spirited portion of the Marquesses Narrative, and, to 
those who like to trace public events to their p«litical sources, the most import- 
ant also. It shows in a striking light the resistless influence of uncontrolled 
power even on the noblest natures, which, in common with t)»e weakest, it, in- 
toxicates and misleads. Alexander, than whom a more naturally amiable ov 
beneficent Prince never perhaps filled a throne, having reached the pinnacle of 
glory and popularity at Paris, became giddy from his elevation, “ assumcil the 
God,” like his namesake of Macedon, and affected the political dictator. There 
are some strong observations of the gallant author on the power and policy of 
the Russian nation, and the admirable state and composition of her armies, as 
exhibited in these campaigns, in strict unison with the recent march of events, and 
lii correspondence with the previous speculations of one of our ablest writers. 
But we have already been seduced so far into detail, that we must hasten to our 
conclusion, referring our readers to the teeming stores of the Narrative itself. 

Distinguished beyond all other commander of Corps d'armte in this memor- 
able contest, was Bliicher, — ever fighting and pressing “ forwards,^* as if by in- 
stinct rather than system, and retrieving, at the critical moment, botli his own 
reverses and those of the grand army. Ilis inveterate enmity to Buonaparte 
and his legions was cordially returned by the latter, and it is amusing to observe 
tlie alacrity with which Napoleon sought every opportunity of turning upon and! 
checking liis pertinacious assailant, and the dogged “ gluttony ” (to use a phrase 
of “ the Fancy”), with which old Forwards ” took his drubbing, and mado 
play again. At I^on it was neck or nothing with him, but his noble stand pro- 
bably decided the issue of the campaign. Perhaps no war was ever signalized 
by more brilliant feats of arms on the part of the combatants : the conduct of 
the Allied troops in the field, their patient endurance and devoted ness, as de- 
scribed by so competent an eye-witness, were beyond all praise. In perusing 
the details of the enormous and continued losses of the French, both in person- 
nel and maikriely we are lost in astonishment at the resources and blind devo- 
tion of a country which could make such inp^ssant efforts to replace them. 
Altogether, from the constant repetition of scenes of ravage and slaughter on a 
scale of sucli tremendous magnitude as they are presented to us in these pages, 
it needs all the ardour of professional enthusis^sm to avert satiety and the desire 
of repose. 

It is needless to add that the Duke of Wellington was an object of unbound- 
ed interest and consideration in Paris, enCTOSsiug the deferential respect even of 
the mighty Alexander. His victories had created a most inffuential sensation, 
and had, in fact, decided the war. We are tempted to extract the following 
animated account of the grand reviews of the Allied Armies, as |>ossessing some 
features flattering to our nationality. 

It was either on the 9th or 10th of September, 1815, that 1 left Paris, to witneti 

2 r 2 
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the rteat review of the Russian army, for which preparations had been making for 
nearly a month before. The number of the forces collected was so considerable, that it 
was not easy to bring them into a space sufficiently small for the parade movements of 
review j but it was at length effected ; and they mustered, when we saw them, 28,000 
cavalry, 132,000 infantry, and 640 pieces of cannon. This was made known from 
field returns, wjjiich were given to the Sovereigns who were present. I was accompa- 
nied by my aides-de -camp. Sir Henry Brown , Col. Harris, and Capt. Charles W ood. Sir 
Henry Hardinge also was of ray party, having made his expedition en coixtier to Vertu 
in a manner that showed his active %.nd tried zeal in tlie great cause, of gallantry, and 
his devotion to the service. 

** The day was exceedingly sultry, but tolerably clear ; and the spot where the head- 
(juarters first assembled to have a sort of bird’s-eye view of the whole, was a small hill 
in the centre of a large plain, near the village of A^ertu, a short distance from Chalons. 
Several English ladies, together with all the princesses, duchesses, and first persons of 
Paris, were assembled (having been invited), and made parties to procee<l from the 
capital to witness this magnificent spectacle. Amongst our own countrywomen were 
Ladies Castlereagh, Coiiibermere', Grantham, Mrs. Arbuthnot, Miss Fitzclarence, and 
others, whose names it would be tedious to enumerate, who giaced this*taiost brilliant 
and unparalleled kight. 

“ In going through the field, seueral of the ladies rode in company with the gallant 
chiefs, and English l>eauty was signalised by the Emperor of Russia’s presenting a 
beautiful black charger to one of our fair countrywomen, to carry her through the core- 
monies of the day ; but 1 never rightly understood the feeling that recalled this war- 
horse back to the imperial stables on the following morning. A flag-staff had been 
placed on the top of the hill, having an ensign ready to be hoisted on the arrival of the 
sovereigns at the spot. We were on horseback about seven o’clock, and at eight the 
King of Prussia, attended by the commanders-in-chief of the allied armies, the ambas- 
sadors of nearly all the poweis of ICurope, and many of their Jbime ministers, with se- 
veral of the French marshals, and an immense staff of aides- d(i -camp, &c. Ac. began 
to ascend the height. 

** On the arrival of the Sovereigns at the spot fixed upon for them, the ensign was un- 
furled, and a salvo of guns announced their presence ; and the whole Russian army 
then assembled was seen drawn up in three lines, extending as fur as the eye could 
reach. The sun glittered on their arms, and on the drawn sabres of the cavalry, to a 
distance that appeared almost imaginary. The eye had scarcely time to comprehend so 
vast a spectacle, when a single gun fired from the height where we stood, was the signal 
for three hurrahs from the troops. Even at this distant day these liurrahs sound freshly 
in my ears ; a second gun gave the time for a general salute. Tlie cannon and mus- 
ketry began at once, and the fire ran along the three extended lines, showing more dis- 
tinctly than any thing else could have done the vast space they occupied, by the distant 
flashes and retiring sound of tlie musketry. 1 forget exactly how long a time was ne- 
cessary for three rounds from these saluting tens of thousands. 

“ We rode down the hill, and the Russians broke from their lines into grand co- 
lumns of regiments ; and no one but a soldier can conceive the beauty of this great 
simultaneous change. A sjiot was then fixed upon for these masses to maich by the 
Sovereigns ; and the Emperor of Russia putting himself at the head of the leading re- 
giments, thus formed' in column, marched past, and saluted the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Prussia ; then placing himself by their side to see the rest of the army go by. 
The whole of the day was only sufficient to give time for a re-formation into line, and 
an opening of ranks, along which the cavalcade of monarchs and their immense suite 
rode. j 

“ The Emperor of Russia appeared greatly occupied with the Duke of Wellington. 
<who was at this period our Ambassador at Paris,) as if anxious for his opinion of what 
was passing before them j and his v^hole attention was given to him when not taken up 
with his fair companions, who rode on both his flanks. Thus closed the first day, never 
to be forgotten by those who witnessed the grand military display it piesent«d. Great 
dinners at different bivouacs were given on the ground, and my party oHadies and 
friends will make me long remember the day. The Duke of Wellington and Sir Lowry 
Cole, and vanous military friends, met together in the evening at my quarters, full of 
admiration of the movements they had seen ; and I well remember the Duke of Wel- 
lington saying to me, * Well, Charles, you and I never saw such a sight before, and 
never shall again : the precision of the movements of those troops was more like the 
arrangements of a theatre than those of such an army . I never saw any thing like it.’ 
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“ Much, however, as the Duke was struck with the extraordinary perfectioti of the 
Russian formations, he was by no means satisfied with their slowness ; and I remember 
a remark from him, ‘ that his little army would move round them in any direction whilst 
they were effecting a single change an opinion which all who heard it re-echoed. 

“ On the following morning this great army heard divine service in masses of 20,000 
each ; and the followin| day the Emperor selected from them 10,000 men, to be added 
to his guards. 

** Afterwards these forces broke up for the cantonments, from which they had been 
drawn for this review. 

“ 'J'he impression given by this great military parade was certainly very favourable to 
the efficiency of the Russian army. The artillery was in beautiful order, and more par- 
ticularly the horse artillery, every part of the equipment appearing perfect ; and the 
wild-looking little horses, three abreast, galloped along with the well-polished nine- 
pounder as though they were scarcely sensible of its weight. These horses are 'I'artars, 
and are of excellent blood, and always keep their conditidh beautifully, as I have befpre 
stated. The clothing and appointments appeared excellent, and the horses of the hus- 
sars in perfect order. ^ 

On our return to Paris, it was said that the TCmperor Alexander called the Duke of 
Wellington to fix some time for him to see the English army, and that the Duke said 
they might be seen on the morrow if Alexander wished it. 1 believe they were review- 
ed on the day following, without preparation of any kind, under Montmartre, where 
they were put through the movements of the battle of Salamanca. 

Tt is not for me, however, to describe this army nor their exhibition. 

** The Austrians had assembled all their troops at Dijon ; and here the Sovereigns 
now repaired to review this army. The Emperor Francis had determined to visit liis 
Italian states pievious to his return to Vienna, and it was convenient to his route to 
take Dijon in his line to X'ienna and Milan. A return of the strength of the army, as 
it appeared, will be found in the Appendix. 

Their movements were confined to a simplc/cu dejoie, an(f deploying before their 
TMajesties. I'lie ground was neither so favourable nor so picturesque as at Vertu ; neither 
were tluTc any of those temptations at hand wliich always add zest to military suectacles. 
I'hc inhabitants of the interior of France we’c now not well disposed to the Austrians. 
Few persons moved out of tlie town of Dijon : the day was not favourable, and the spec- 
tacle purely military. I’lie Emperor of Austria gave a grand convert dinner after the 
review, and proceciled on the following day on his route to Italy. The- other Sovereigns 
repaired to their different destinations.” 

As the Narrative itself puts forth no literary pretensions, we shall not canvass 
it on that score. Although, as a composition, not comparable to the Author’s 
previous work on tlie Peninsular W^ar, we must assign to his present Memoir the 
merit of faithfully and spiritedly recording the facts and impressions of which 
the noble writer has gleaned so crowded and various an assemblage. Recom- 
mended by the official opportunities and personal qualifications of the author, 
it will serve as a most valuable tributary to the great current of the history of our 
times. It would be doing injustice to the Marquess to overlook the honourable 
feeling under the influence of which he embraces every opportunity of bringing 
forward the brilliant conduct, and its attendant rewards, of Sir Robert 
and his other countrymen and brother officers, simultaneously employed with Ae 
Allied Armies. It is also a highly commendable feature of Lord Londonderry’s 
sketches, that they exhibit throughout the most putriotic spirit, dwcHing on every 
opportunity of elevating England to her just and proud pre-eminence amongst 
the conflicting nations, and labouring to show, as was plainly demonstrable, that 
the might and influence of Great Britain and the victories of her unconquerable 
troops decided a contest unparalleled in the annals of Europe. 
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To those who are unacquainted with John Kincaid, of the Hifles^ — and few, 
we tiTOw, of the old Peninsular hands are in this ignorant predicament,— -and to 
those who know, him, we equally recommend the perusal of his book : it is a fee 
simile of the man, — a perfect reflection of his image, veluti in specuh* A 
capital soldier, a pithy and graphic narrator, and a fellow of infinite jest. Cant. 
Kmcaid has given us in this modest volume the impress of his qualities, the 
heau-ideal of a thorough-going soldier of service, and the faithful and witty his- 
tory of some six years’ honest and triumphant fighting. 

The book itself looks part and parcel of a Rifleman. Trimly bound in a 
green jacket, its fire is brisk, desultory, and effective as that of the buoyant 
corps It fitly represents, evA’v sentence sounding as sharp and searching as the 
crack of a rifle. Each discharge is a ])oint blank and uierring sketch : and, 
excepting “ The Sbbaltern,’' which, however, is a work of a different order, 
there is nothing -extant in the shape of a soldier’s journal which, with so little 
pretension, paints with such tr\jm and raciness the “ domestic economy” of 
campaigning, and the downright business of handling the enemy. Seasoning 
his military “Adventures’^ with an inexhaustible flow of native humour, our 
author’s philosophy, of the true school militant, is pat and irresistible as the 
logic of Falstaff, without, however, tlic hollow egotism of the merry knight ; for, 
though the bold and facetious Rifleman be his own hero, he is ever John Kin- 
caid in his proper and familiar person. 

But what can we extract by way of specimen for our readers ? We fairly 
confess that we are puzzled to choose, having skirmished through the volume 
without the power to call a halt ; the march of our glee and of the author’s 
pages keeping an even pace. 

We shall therefore take a few samples at hazard, beginning with the following, 
for which vve can vouch, having chanced to be within a yard of the narrator 
during the incident which gave rise to his ingenious speculations on drill. 

March 12th (1811). We stood to our arms before daylight. Finding that the 
enemy had quitted the position in our front, we proceeded to follow tliem ; and had not 
gone far before we heard the usual morning’s salutation of a couple of shots, between 
their rear and our advanced guard. On driving in their outposts, we found their whole 
army drawn out on the plain, near Rcdinha, and instantly quarrelled with them on a 
large scale. 

I was one of a crowd of skirmishers who were enabling the French ones to carry 
the news of their own defeat through a thick wood at an infantry canter, when 1 found 
myself all at once within a few yards of one of their regiments m line, which o^iened 
such a fire, that bad 1 not, rifleman like, taken instant advantage of the cover of a good 
fir-tree, my name would have unquestionably been transmitted to posterity by that 
night’s gazette. Anci however opposed it may he to the usual system of drill, 1 will 
maintain, from that day’s experience, that the cleverest method of teaching a recruit to 
stand at attention, is to place liim behind a tree and fire balls at him ; as, had our late 
worthy disciplinarian, Sir David Dundas, himself been looking on, I think that even he 
must have admitted tliat he never |aw any one stand so fiercely upright as 1 did behind 
mine, while the balls were rapping into it as fast as if a fellow had been hammering a 
nail on the opposite side ; not to mention the numbers that were whistling past, within 
the eighth of an inch of every part of my body, both lieforc and behind, particularly in 
the vicinity of my nose, for which the upper part of the tree could barely afford pro- 
tection. 

** March 19th. — We, this day, captured the Aide-de-camp of Gen. Loieon, together 
with his wife, who was dressed in a splendid hussar uniform. }1e was a Portuguese, 
and a traitor, and looked very like a man who would be hanged. She was a Spaniard, 
and very handsome, and looked very like a woman who would get married again.” 


• Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, in the Peninsula, Frame, and the Netherlands, 
from 1809 to 1815, By Capt. J. Kincaid. 
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After the storm of Ciudad Rodrigo, our hero thus moralizes : — 

“ There is nothing in this life half so enviable as the feelings of a soldier after vie* 
tory. Previous to a battle, there is a certain sort of something that pervades the mind 
which is not easily defined ; it is neither akin to joy or fear, and, probably, 
may be nearer to it than any other word in the dictionary : but when the battle is over, 
and crowned with victo'Vy, he finds himself elevated for a while into the regions of abso- 
lute bliss 1 It had ever been the summit of my ambition to attain a post at the head of 
a storming party -my wish had now been accomplished, and gloriously ended ; and 
I do think that, after all was over, and our men laid asleep on the ramparts, 1 strut- 
ted about as important a personage, in my own opinion, as ever trod the face of the 
earth ; and had the ghost of the renowned Jack-the-Giant-Killer itself passed that way 
at the time, I ’ll venture to say that 1 would have given it a kick on the broach without 
the smallest ceremony. But as the sun began to rise, I began to fall from the heroics 
and when he showed his face, I took a look at my own, and found that I was too un- 
clean a spirit to worship, for I was covered with mud add dirt, with the greater part of 
hiy dress torn to rags.” 

The operations connected with the battle of Salamanch. are sketched with 
much spirit, especially the surprise by the French cavalry of Lord WeUington’^s 
reconnoitring party, fiear Castrejon, on the inpming of the 18th July. Of this 
interesting and animated mSlee, a lively account has appeared in the , United 
Service Journal for March 1829, in our “ Sketch of the Battle of Salamanca,*' 
by the writer of a series of the Peninsular operations, commencing with the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

By the by, we observe with satisfaction a ndhrked and legitimate correspon- 
dence, in treating of the same subjects, between the accounts of Capt. Kincaid 
and those of the author of the admirable Sketches alluded to. As these papers 
will speedily appear in a collectiBd form, our gallant rifleman will recognize in 
their writer a Camarado from the ranks of the old Light Division, and one who 
was also on the identical picquet which beheld the jeopardy of head-quarters on 
the 18th July. 

** JVlarmont came down upon us the first night with a thundering cannonade, and 
placed bis army en masse on the plain before us, almost within gun-shot. 1 was told 
that, while Lord Wellington was riding along the line, under a fire of artillery, and 
accompanied by a numerous staff, a brace of greyhounds, in pursuit of a hare, passed 
close to him. lie was at the moment iq earnest conversation with Gen. Castanos ; hut 
the instant he observed them, he gave the view hallo, and went after them at full speed, 
to the utter astonishment of his foreign accompaniments. Nor did ho stop until he saw 
the hare killed ; when he returned, and resumed the Commander-in- Chief, as if no* 

thing had occurred. . i i i i* 

We started after them (the French) at daylight next morning, (after the battle of 
Salamanca,) and, crossing at a ford of the Tormes, we found their rear-guard, con- 
sisting of three regiments of infantry, with some cavalry and artillery, posted on a for- 
midable height above the village of Serna. Gen. Bock, with his hrigadc of heaVy 
German Dragoons, immediately went at them ; and putting their cavalry to flight, he 
broke through their infantry, and took or destroyed the whole of them, rhis was one 
of the most gallant charges recorded in history. 1 saw raaqy of these fine fellows lying 
dead along with their horses on which they were still astride, with the sworn firmly 
grasped in the hand, as they bad fought the instant before ) and several of them still 
wearing a look of firm defiance, which death itself liaJ been unable to quench* 

We halted for the night at a village near Penaranda. 1 took possession of the 
church ; and finding the floor strewed with the paraphernalia of priesthood, I selected 
some silk gowns and other gorgeous trappings, with which 1 made a bed for myself in 
the porch, and where, if ‘ all had been gold that glittered,’ 1 should have looked a jewel 
indeed ; but it is lamentable to think, that, among the multifarious blessings we enjoy 
in this life, we should never be able to get a dish of glory and a dish of beefsteak on the 
same day ; in consequence of which the heart, which oqght properly to be soaring in the 
clouds, or, at all events, in a castle half way up, is more generally to be found grovel- 
ling about a hen-roost, in the vain hope, that, if it cannot get hold of the hen herself, it 
may at least**hit upon an egg; and such, I remember, was the state of my feelings on 
this occasion, in consequence of my having dined the three preceding days on the hah 
of my inclinations.” 
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We must hint, en pasmnt^ to our unpractised author, that in leaping, rifleman- 
like, to his conclusion, he has overlooked the typographical errors which abound 
in his book, very many of his proper names, &c. being improperly given — all 
which should be remedied in his Second Edition. Vittoria, and tlie affairs of 
the Pyrennees,&c. &c. are vividly touched. W6 have spoken of the Author’s 
philosophy ; — mark with what ease and sang-froid lie haifdles a combat, as it 
were a luncheon, and then to dinner with what appetite he may. 

“We advanced next morning, and occupied our fonner post at Bera (on the Bidas* 
soa). The enemy stiJl continued to hold the mountain of Echelar, which, as it rose 
out of the riglit end of our ridge, was, properly speaking, a part of our proj)erty ; and we 
concluded that a sense of justice would have induced them to leave it of their own ac- 
<‘ord in the course of the day ; but when, towards the aftcunooii, they showed no symp- 
toms of quitting, our division, leaving their kettles on the lire, proceeded to eject them. 
As wc approached the mouritaiq, the peak of it caught a passing cloud tliat gradually 
descended in a thick fog, and excluded them from oiir^icw. Our three battalions, 
however, having been let loose under Colonel Barnard, we soon ma<lc ourselves * Chil- 
dren of the Mist and, guided to our oppouents by the whistling of their balls, made 
them descend from their ‘ high estate and, handing them atu oss tlie valley into their 
own position, we then retired to our^, where we found our tables ready spread, and a 
comfortable dinner awaiting us. This was one of the most gentlemanlike day’s fighting 
that 1 ever experienced, although we had to lament the vacant seats of one or two of 
our messmates.” 

But we cannot follow any farther; — recommending every one of our readers 
to pursue the Author himself to ftis crowning scene at Waterloo, where they will 
hud him as quaint and original as at his debut. We assure them, it is not pos- 
sible, by isolated extracts, to give a suitable impression of th(‘ spirit and origi- 
nality which never flag from beginning to end of (.’apt. Kincaid’s volume; in 
every page of wliich he tlirows out fla.shes of native humour, a tythe of which 
would make the fortune of a Grub-.street Book-maker. 
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Tr is honourable to the discriiniuation of his Majesty’s present Ministers, that 
the magnificent colonies bordering the St. Lawrence are at lengtli regarded with 
that jiractical attention to which their relative situation, vast extent, and latent 
resources, especially entitle them. Up to the present time w’c have been pre- 
l>ostcrously inquisitive about tfie scorched and savage shores of the Niger; and, 
with a view to propitiate that wary river-god to his own kidnapping — moreover, 
having a commercial eye to the advantages of an exclusive trade in croco- 
dile’s eggs and jf/z^e-butter, we offer him annual holocausts of good men and 
true. In the superabundance of our saintly philanthropy, we have persevered 
ill supplying Death Vvith British victims in the pest-house of Sierra Leone, for 
the benefit of some huts-ful of beastly and pampered negroes — like the gentle 
Hindoos feeding vermin * in costly hospitals, with the life-blood of men. Algoa 
Bay has been to us as Ramsgate roads — and Basses Straits as those of Dover. 
With the advantages of proximit5 and, we may add, ties of consanguinity of our 
North American colonies, and notwithstanding that the tide of emigration occa- 
sionally sets in that direction, it is surprising ho^ slenderly the “ Old Country 
is yet acquainted with them. Tlie author of the work before us humorously 
alludes to the distorted notions he had himself imbibed of North America, and 
to the complete contrast of the reality with the crude pictures of those “ savage 
climes" which had previously existed in his fancy. 


Letters from Nov* Scotia, conlainiiig Sketches of a \'ouiig Countiy. By Cant. 
VVUli8iin Moorsoin, r>*2d Liglit Infantry. Jn 1 vol. small 8vo. with a Map and Plates. 
Colburn' and Bentley. 
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In his “ Letters from Nova Scotia/' Capt. Moorsom has furnished the most 
able and systematic views of that proviiici^which have yet appcsltred : nor, ae 
far as we can recollect, has any other separate section of our vast possessions ih 
Nortli America, been so diligently and completely described. It would be 
highly desirable that there existed a similar appergu of every province, upon 
which to found a connected view' of the general condition and capabilities of the 
whole : it wwld greatly facilitate the correct estimate and most benchcial direc- 
tion of tlieir aggregate resources, and point out their relative wants and weak- 
nesses for corresponding remedies. Ft is not from flying travellers that we can 
(‘xpect such intimate information ; it must rather be looked for from those who 
have been partially rt'sident in the countries requiring description, but who may 
not have had titne or motives to acquire local prejudices or prepossessions. 

The statehients of Capt. Moorsom have impressed us wdth an improved opi- 
nion of the colony Ik; has so well succeeded in deliiu'atiiig — and very many 
inferences are deduciblc from the data respecting this province, as equally 
ajiplieahle to the Canadas, which lead us to hope most earnestly, that the sound 
policy of his Majesty's (jovornment may not be committed in any rc‘laxation of 
the restrictive measures lately imposed, with such salutary effect, on the direct 
trade of the United States with our West Indiarf possessions, to the comparative 
exclusion and incalculajple injury of our North American provinces. Those 
measures are of the very highest benefit to the latter important colonies/ and 
ultimately, of course, to the mother country. The C’anadas require a ready vent 
for their lumber and other natural productions, as well as the produce oi their 
(ishcries. The West Indies present the desired market, supplying the Canadas 
in return, and deriving a mutual accommodation from the mterchange, notwith- 
standing the specious lure held out by the Americans in offering to undersell 
the Canadians. Ily opening the ports of the former to the vessels of the United 
States, trading in the same commodities, a ruinous blow would bejnflicted upon 
our own colonies, and a ])ositive benefit conferred upon the most wily and inter- 
ested of those who asjnre to be our rivals. It is the practice of Jonatlian to 
bully w'here he can, and his policy to wheedle where he dare not bully ; and 
the actual President of the States' with due deference to his democratic Majesty, 
IS an exact rc'presentative of these national propensities. 

The simple fact of the Yankees' intriguinQ to carry this point, is a sufficient 
reason why the British Coveniinent should tenaciously refuse its concession. 
They seek it upon double grounds — as a source of advantage to themselves, and 
of injury to Creat Britain through her American colonies. Having marked 
these for her own, it is of course the policy of the Union to obstruct the means 
of their prosperity, consolidation, and voluntary defence against her schemes of 
future aggression. In short, by undoing what has been so wisely done, we 
should be playing the game of the United States, and throwing up our stakes 
without the shadow of an equivalent. 

But we have been insensibly led away from our author, .who merits our best 
attention. It would be impossible, however, within our limits, to follow him 
through the various topics discussed in his letters — all of them strictly consis- 
tent with the objects of his undertaking, and generally throwing light upon his 
subject. The author’s impressions on first lani^ng at Halifax, are detailed with 
much clearness and animation ; and the following remarks place the attachment 
of Nova Scotia to the Mother Country in a very satisfactory light. 

• 

** 1 was little aware of the feeling with which every thing British ap{>cars to he 
regarded in this country : nor is this confined to the upper classes of the metropolis 
alone ; it pervades all ranks, and I have found it as strong and as deep and as warm in 
the midst of the wild forests, as it is within the hospitable doors of the more wealthy, 
where it seeks and finds its return in the grateful regards of those whose temporary 
sojourn renders them more immediately the objects of its daily exercise. 

** 1 love to stroll around the neighbourhood wherever I am quartered, — 1<» enter the 
dwellings of those who form the mass of th^ people ; to converse with them upon Ml 
tlieir little daily concerns, and draw them out upon their petty topics of importance. 
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How dolighted wa« I, in my early rambles here, to find tliem all designating Britain as 
‘ the old Country/ and ^though in most instances never having visited it, yet regarding 
it as home, and respecting those who Announce themselves as pertaining to it. It is 
almost needless to remark, that this has driven all prospects of meeting with personifi> 
cations of my * New Englander^ far into the back- ground for the present.” 

But we must, however unwillingly, abandon the stores*of miscellaneous infor- 
mation provided by the author, and attach ourselves to metal, if not more 
“ attractive,*' at least more professional. 

It is a common, though a most absurd practice, to institute comparisons be- 
tween the Navy of the United States and that of Great Britain ! As well might 
we compare a gun-boat to the Caledonia, or the fleet on the Serpentine to Nel- 
son’s at Trafalgar. A British Fleet of a dozen sail of the line, with a due com- 
plement of frigates and light vessels, would sweep every Americaif craft carry- 
ing a gun off the seas, and batter every accessible port in the Union. A squa- 
dron of three or four heavy frigates, with perhaps a ship of the line, is tlie largest 
combination of force they can possibly display, in any one quarter, for years 
to come; and if die unwieldy and ill-assorted Confederation tumbles to pieces, 
as it probably will, by the collision of discordant elements within itself, the day 
may be indefinitely retarded when the stars at the mast-head shall proclaim an 
American fleet of men-of-war. The efforts of this country should be directed 
to the equipment of single vessels of a class and strength to cope with the 
superior and insidious dimensions and weight of metal of the vessels which the 
Americans are pleased to rate as frigates, but which, in fact, are scarcely matched 
by our Raze^e seventy -fours. Give our captains the right sort of craft and the 
right sort of stuff to man them, and let Jonathan muster Yankee instead of 
Brituh seamen (as last war) for his crews, and wc answer for the rest: — Upon 
this subject, Capt. Moorsom has the following remarks, which merit the deepest 
attention ; — 

** We have heard the American vessels of war lately deqried ; their supposed excel- 
lence stated to he ideal. I have not served in the navy ; but 1 learnt to speak, to think, 
to act among naval officers ; and 1 felt pity deep within me as T examined every plank 
of the American ships from Portsmouth to Washington, and thought that my gallant 
brothers might be sent, on a nominal equality, to cope with such fearful odds of material 
against them . It is like the combat of the cuirassier with a naked though not more 
^tive dragoon ; 1 include not here the consideration of number or weight of metal ; 
in the latter, indeed, I believe they have themselves discovered that the due proportion 
has been exceeded. It may be true that ships of this description arc very unlit for the 
services required upon our home station ; but it is to be hoped that such of ours as may 
be destined for the American shores will be more powerful of their respective classes 
than any we have hitherto launched : for, although our late Raz6e frigates may be fully 
adequate to the old * Constitution,* or our Canopus models to such as the * Franklin ;* 
neither the one nor the other could fairly compete with the rivals that a few weeks would 
produce to each respectively, from under the building sheds tliat at present contain 
them. Actions of neots in confined seas would produce very different results, were 
such large ships employed j history attests it ; but the Atlantic will be the theatre in 
the western hemisphere, and squa^ons are the most numerous orders that are likely to 
be opposed to each other for years to come. 

** I wish well to brother Jonathan ; I admire him greatly upon many points, owing 
to personal observation j I dislike the feeling of any hostile calculation either on his 
part or ours — considering him as a near relation, and knowing that the truest wisdom 
would induce him and hia elder brother to walk arm in arm through life : but how easily 
will motives of fancied self-interes{ sever the bonds of even family union ! 1 would 

therefore have mutual respect ensured by physical means, which could not but contri- 
bute to render that union more lasting.” 

Capt. Moorsom enters at considerable length into the subject of the provin- 
cial militia— -jperhaps the most important branch of the internal organization of 
this as of its kindred provinces. A colonial force, composed of thewe whb have 
a^take in the country, well-trained and well-disposed, is undoubtedly the most 
natural, and should be the most efficient, system of defence they Could adopt, 
aided as they would be by their British garrisons. 

It is to be regretted, that an acute observer, like our Author, should have re- 
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oaived, as he must have done, all his information respecting the Nova Scotian 
militia from others, for the opinion he expresses cannot be founded on his own 
observation, as, if he had attended a mrade of any one of the thirteen militia 
battalions of the Western Districts of Nova Scotia, during the last few years, he 
would have, no doubt, recorded the extraordinary fact, that men collected toge- 
ther, for so very short & period, from their fishing, agricultural, and mechanical 
pursuits, evince nearly as great a degree of silence, attention, and subordination, 
during their inspections, as he ever saw exhibited by the soldiers of the veteran 
and highly distinguished corps to which he belongs ; and if he had been pre- 
sent at the parades of the whole during the last summer, he might have stated 
that out of a force of ten thousand men, composed cf apparently such discordant 
materials, only two instances of any thing like an approach to insubordination 
occurred ; notwithstanding that, a few years since, the same men used, at all 
their annual meetings, to be guilty of every kind «f irregularity, as well as of 
the grossest disrespect to their officers. " 

Our Author must know that the greatest difficulty to be contended with in 
rendering an American militia (either of the British colonies, or of the llnited 
States), efficient in the field, is the insubordination of the men, and their nearly 
total want of respect to the orders .of their officets. 

Under such a conviction, particular attention has been directed of late years, 
towards establishing in the several battalions, a proper idea of discipline and 
obedience to orders, and such are the habits of subordination which they have 
now acquired, that a few weeks^ formation and constant judicious drill, (with the 
assistance of some officers and serjeants from the line attached to each battalion,) 
would suffice to render them not only most useful in the field, but likewise fully 
competent to resist any force that could be brought against them. 

The aptness of the Nova Scotians in acquiring the rudiments of military know- 
ledge excites the surprise of all officers who have witnessed it ; in a couple of 
days, tliey learn more than an English recruit does in as many weeks ; and in the 
same short period a battalion, composed of the extraordinary amalgamation of 
farmers, fishermen, and mechanics, becomes capable of performing any move- 
ment that is admitted of by the flexibility of the military body ; and many of the 
commanding officers direct and conduct the movements of their Imttalions, in a 
manner that would not reflect discredit on a field-officer of the Line. 

In opposition to what our Author states, we know that militia rank is eagerly 
sought for, and is accordingly highly valued by its possessors. Jt is only the 
radical portion of the Nova Scotitin community, (wffio have always shown them- 
selves the bitter enemies of this constitutional force,) and those who have been 
disappointed in getting militia commissions, who rail against that rank which 
they have failed in all their endeavours to obtain. 

The Author's referring to the debates in the Colonial legislature in support of 
some of his opinions, is much the same as stating, that the sense of the House of 
Commons sideswith Mr. Hume, in a motion in which that ga^itlemau finds himself 
in one of his smallest minorities. In the last session of the House of Assembly, 
to the debates in which the Author particularly refers, the militia law was car- 
ried by a larger majority, and the supplies for its support were voted for a longer 
period than ever before occurred ; thus pretty amply demonstrating << the feel- 
ing" of the representatives of the people. 

The great advantage that would result from a change in the law and con- 
sequent new organization of the militia, has been anxiously represented, for some 
time back, in the animal reports of those who have the superintendence of that 
force ; but, unfortunately, financial objections have interposed to prevent the 
introduction of a system that would lead to the Nova Scotian militia becoming, 
at a comparatively trifling expense, nearly as available for the defence of their 
country as troops of the line. 

But even unq^ the present highly defective militia law, an idea of discipline 
has been of late years introduced, that would, in the event of a war, render -the 
efficient organization of the several battalions a comparatively easy measure; 
while, at the same time, the subordination now enforced amongst the militia men 
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at their annual meetings, is productive of the no small advantage of tending, in 
an eminent degree, towards their improvement in civil life. 

In the event of a war with the United States, it cannot be doubted, but that 
the safety of our North American Provinces must greatly depend on the effi- 
ciency of the militia, and on the good feeling of the peofjle towards the Mother 
country. From all we can learn, we venture to say, that it only requires a proper 
system to produce the first, and a judiciously liberal policy to insure the latter. 

With a thoroughly organized militia, and a well affected population, the North 
American Colonies can bid defiance to every enemy. That the efficiency of the 
one, and the loyalty of the other, will be probably put to the test ere the lapse 
of a few years, the progress and feelings of the people of the United States 
clearly indicate. 

Tlieir pride and ambition are unbounded ; and from the rapid strides they 
are making towards greatnoss, — from their steady annual preparations for war, 
by their manufacturing largely of all descriptions of arms, by their establishing 
large depots of warlike stores in every quarter, the attention they4)ay to the 
military education of their youth, and their Exertions in endeavouring to orga- 
nize the militia of the several States on a general and efficient footing, it is not, 
from all these circumstances, unreasonable to anticipate, (provided no separation 
takes places between themselves,) their soon having the temerity to attempt a 
war of conquest- 

AUhough tlie United States are beyond doubt one of the greatest defensive 
powers, yet the very circumstanoo which renders them so, makes them one of the 
most insignificant, at the prcscrU rime, as an offensive one. There are few citizens 
who do not possess property, and in the defence of that property they will combat 
well ; but they are too comfortable at home to be induced to go to fight abroad. 

Provided a war were popular in the I biited States, a large militia force might, 
to be sure, be got in the first instance to march into the British territory, and so 
long as they were successful, tliey would continue to move on ; but whenever 
they met with a check for a few weeks, home sickness would generally prevail, and 
the total dissipation of a force so composed would be the inevitable consequence. 

The fortifications now erecting, and about to be erected in our North American 
Colonies, are eminently calculated to be productive of such an end ; — but how- 
ever invaluable those fortifications are likely to prove, yet it should ever be re- 
membered, that the defence of those provinces must essentially and ultimately 
depend on an efficient militia, and a well-affected people. 

Hitherto great difficulty lias been experienced by tlie United States in recruit- 
ing their army, into which they can induce very few of their citizens to enter. 
Now, however, from the rapidly increasing manufacturing character of the 
population of the New England, and some of the other states, we should not 
conceal from ourselves the probability of their having, in the course of some 
years, the amplest means, from that source, of filling up the ranks of their regu- 
lar army ; ana whenever that facility of recruiting their army does take place, 
we may look forward to the probability of their giving way to that spirit of 
aggression, to which they are prompted by their pride, ambition, and jealousy, 
and from which they are only restrained, at the present time, by the most cogent 
reasons of prudence and expediescy. 

But — as we have already said — with a thoroughly organized militia and a 
well-affected people, our North American Colonies can bid defiance to every 
enemy ; and most anxiously therefore do we hope to learn the adoption of every 
measure calculated to place the militia of the Canadas, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, on as respectable a footing as practicable ; for on the efficiency of 
that force must the defence of those provinces essentially depend. 

With these observations we take our leave of Capt. Moorsom, impressed with 
a very favourable opinion of the research and ability he has diplayed in his 
“ Letters, which are creditable to himself and to The Serv^es, with both of 
which Capt.« Mod^rsom is so intimately connected ; if we mistake not, they will 
also be highly acceptable to the natives of the colony, to which the author has 
^rendered an important service. 
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V 

CJtifap Living for Half^pay Officers. 

Mr. Editor, — I believe there is no subject of gi’eater practical importance 
to both army and navy, than that which forms the subject of the following 
communication ; and in no manner, perhaps, can your valuable publication pei~ 
form greater service to the clothy (let it be either blue or redf) than in giving 
publicity to the following particulars. 

At a time when thousands of British officers are flocking to the Coutipent with 
their families in search of cheap living, it surely cannot be too generally matle 
known, that the same object may be attained, and thjt too. in a superior degree, 
by remaining quietly at home. I am prepared to prove this fact — step by step 
— argument by argument — inch by inch — item by item — against any person 
who may think proper to question its accuracy. 1 am myself an officer of the 
navy on half-pay, with a wife and a family, and have been residing for some 
years at Milford, in Pembrokeshire. I had previously been at Guernsey, at Jer- 
sey, at St. M aloes in Prance, in the Netherlands, in Ireland, in the Orkney 
Islands, and in various parts of England. 1 conceive, therefore, that I am not 
altogether unqualified to form a judgment respecting the comparative expenses, 
&c. of housekeeping in different places ; and I have no hesitation whatever in 
expressing my full conviction, that Pembrokeshire affords the greatest degree of 
comfort at the least possible expense ! 

As I am, however, but a sorry scribbler, perhaps it will be better that my 
facts and figures should be left to speak for themselves. I shall merely, there- 
fore, endeavour to class the details as simply as possible. 

1. Average Prices ofVoov in the Markets of Milford, Pembroke, Paler, and 
Haverfordwest, — Prime beef ; mutton, perhaps the finest in the world ; vt»al-— 
from 4d. to fid. per lb ; live pork 2d. per lb.; fowls 20d. per pair ; turkeys 4s. 
each ; geese 2s. fid. each ; eggs 24 for Is.; butter lOd. per lb. ; best flour 3^d. 
per lb. ; large Irish codfish 2s. fid. each ; ditto fresh salmon 4d. per lb, ; oy stein 
lOd. per hundred ; soles, whiting, lobsters, &c. in proportion; groceries at Lon- 
don prices. 

2. Drink. — Good draught ale Is. per gallon : excellent Dublin porter for 
bottling, at S^d. per bottle; best Irish malt whiskey, 22 over proof, duty in- 
cluded, 14s. per gallon; wine about as in England in price, but may be im- 
ported direct to the spot in ve.ssels belonging to the port of Milford, conse- 
quently the gain in quality. 

3. Fuel. — Oak, fir, and other wood in choppings, clumps, &:e. sold at the 
Royal Dock-yard, Pembroke, once a month ; coal 24s. ])er chaldron. 

4. Rent. — R emarkably cheap ; genteel residences may be had in Milford, at 
from 14/. to 20/. per annum, containing dining, drawing, and breakfast rooms, 
seven or eight bed-rooms, garden, kitchens, and stabling. The Poor Rates are 
very low. 

5. Education. — There arc several schools m the neighbourhood; good 
music-master at 3s. per lesson; dancirig-masterl2s. per lesson. 

6. Climate. — ^Twenty degrees milder than in any part of England, as a 
proof of which, the thermometer never fell Iqwer than 2fi° during the whole of 
the last unusually severe winter. Snow only fell once, and disappeared again 
in two days, while at the same time it was lying fourteen feet thick on the roads 
round London. 

7. Amusements.— For those who study economy, perhaps the fewer amuse- 
ments there are the better. Pembrokeshire, however, is not without its fdlure- 
ments, particularly to the lovers of field sports. Shooting is permitted without 
much hindrance,* but game is scarce in the open country, unlass it be lilibits, 
snipes, wild fowl, and in winter, woodcocks. Pheasants and partridges are 
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plentiful in tlie preserves^ AngUng is tolerable in this country, and altogether 
unfettered ; but tlie great staple amusement is hunting — every petty squireen 
commencing Nimrod, and sporting his nag and scarlet upon a butler^s salaiy, 
that is to say, upon 100/. per annum. Fox-hounds and harriers are kept in all 
parts of the county. ^ 

But to a naval officer, the shores of Milford Haven firesent a desirable resi- 
dence in other respects. Several yachts and pleasure boats are continually 
scudding about, and displaying their prowess in aquatic contests. * Fish are 
always to be caught by any one keeping a boat upon this noble sheet of water, 
so that amusement may easily be blended with economy. The Haven is so 
completely land-locked, that one having his residence on the sea-shore, may 
moor his boat in perfect safety within sight of his parlour-window. 

8. Conveyances. — A Post-office steam-packet leaves Milford for Waterford 
every morning; a steam- vessel from and for Bristol three times a month; and a 
steam-vessel from and for Liverpool three times a month. A mail-coach to 
and from London every day. There are also numerous regular sailing trading 
vessels from and to Bristol, Liverpool, and London. 

Such IS Milford Haven as a residence for Half-pay ! affording every comfort 
at a moderate expense, and it is to be hoped that this information may induce 
many to resort thither, rather than to try their chance in foreign lands, among 
the pestilential swamps of Ostend, or the expatriated swindlers and bankrupts 
of Boulogne 1 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. X. Y. Z. 


Late Board of Longitude — Admiral Brooking*^ Rudder. 

Mr. Ediior, — N o country, perhaps, exhibits so strongly as our own the un- 
accountable influence wdiich stupid prejudice or besotted selfishness is able to 
exert in the management of public affairs, to check the march of public improve- 
ment, and arrest the diflusion of useful knowledge. Would it be believed by 
any but those who have a ])Ositive acquaintance with the fact, that in the nine- 
teenth century, and in a country which owes its very existence to navigation, 
any public body could be so jitupidly blind to the great interests over which 
they were essentially created to preside, as peremptorily to reject the liberal 
offer made by an eminent foreign astronomer. Professor Schumacher, to supply 
them annually, without charge, with tables of the first importance to navigation, 
calculated at his own private expense, and which we arc now obliged to purchase 
annually from his publisher; in return for which offer of unprecedented libe- 
rality, he only asked a small and limited number of copies of the Nautical Alma- 
nack, containing his valuable tables, for distiibution among the German astro- 
nomers and navigators. Y et such, not ten years ago, was the unaccountable con- 
duct of the late BoarjJ of Longitude, which, however wisely planned and ably mo- 
delled, had long ceased to be productive of any national good, and was at length 
most judiciously broken up by the present Administration, as an unprofitable 
* drain upon the wasting finances of the country. He that doubts what I assen, 
will find its fullest confirmation in the 362d page of the xiith volume of the 
Mechanics’ Magazine. ' 

But the late Board of Longitude is not the -only instance of this unaccount- 
able perverseness which almost appears to form part of the national character of 
the Bull family. The history of our fellow townsman Admiral Brooking’s iiru- 
portant and truly scientific improvements in the construction and method of 
hanging the rudders of ships, furnishes conclusive evidence that the reign of 
absurdity is not yet closed, and that the perverseness of stupidity continues to 
exert as fatal an influence in retarding tlie adoption of public improvements as 
ever. Having lately fallen in with the Admiral's useful little pamphlet, giving 
an aeeount ofhffc plans and suggestions for the improvement of the rudder, the 
stem post, and the steering-wheel, and perused with attention the massrofevi- 
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tlence contained in the Appendix, 1 have been enabled to form a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the importance of these improvements, and though not a sailor by 
profession, have crossed the Atlantic too often, to be altogether incompetent to 
give an opinion upon the subject. The importance of the stern-post to the safety 
of the vessel, as being the great key whicn keeps the whole together, must be 
strikingly obvious to eVery person who examines the frame-work of a ship while 
building, and the additional strength and consequent security which every con- 
trivance for relieving this important part from all needless strain, tending to 
detach it from those timbers which it is its province to bind, must be equally 
obvious; hence the advantage of every practicable reduction of the needless 
weight of die rudder, which hanging on the outside of the stem-post, and being 
a movable, not a fixed body, has a continual tendency to displace the stem- 
post, and detach it from its important connexion with the bociy of the vessel, 
becomes self-evident to all who do not wilfully shut ithcir eyes. And it was, 1 
must confess, with intermingled sorrow and surprise, that I was inf(»rmcd the 
other day, that after even the triumphant proof of the decided superiority of 
Admiral Brook ing’s tapered rudder, over those of the clumsy construction of 
our less enlightened ancestors, furnished by (Japt. Hayes, in his report of the 
qualities of his ship during the experimental crbise, the stern-post of that mag- 
nificent specimen of naval architecture, the Caledonia, now fitting out in this 
Port, was to be disgraced by a rudder upon the old, the pernicious, and the un- 
scientific construction. Ships are constructed in a great degree upon the model 
furnished by Nature iii the form of a fish, and we find by experience — at all 
times superior to mere abstract theory— that the nearer art can approach to the 
proportions of the swiftest fish, the more the qualities of the ship, for stability 
no less than velocity, are improved ; but where, in the finely-modelled form of a 
fish, do we find any thing approaching, even remotely, to the clumsy appendage 
of our rudders ? The tail which governs the motions of the fish, as the rudder 
does those of the ship, in place of terminating abruptly, and possessing a weight 
utterly disjiroportionate to the body it is to guide, tapers away to the finest 
point, and furnished, in fact, the first hint of the improvement whicli the Admi- 
ral so successfully adopted, and so unsuccessfully recommended. And it would 
be worth while, for the farther elucidation of the subject, to compare the weiglit 
of the tails of different kinds of fish with the weight of their heads, as well as 
with the total weight of their bodies, in order to ascertain their relative propor- 
tions in each kind, and the apparent influence which such proportion exerts 
over the motions of the fish. This would reduce the matter to malhcmatical 
demonstration, bring the merits of both principles of construction to the most 
vigorous test, and could not fail, I think, of practically demonsti-ating the enor- 
mous advantages of the tapered rudder^ especially when combined with the 
grooved stern-post ; — another important feature in the Admirals improvements, 
and one which brings the construction of the ship to a still closer analogy 
with the model of a fish, and is equally capable of justification upon the strictest 
principles of mathematical demonstration. From Capt. Inglefield’s interesting 
narrative of the melancholy loss of the Centaur, we learn that ^the rudder was • 
one of the principal causes of that dreadful catastrophe, since from its unwieldy 
action in pulling the stern-post outwards from the timbers it was plaJed to 
connect,^ it became ** so loose that,’' to use the words of Capt. Inglefield him- 
self, “ as the ship rolled, the water rushed in on either side of the stern-post” 
in great streams, which could not be stopped.”* 

Had the Centaur been provided with a tapered rudder^ working in a grooved 
stern-post, the danger of thus loosening the stern-post would have been so far 
lessened, as in all human probability to have been the means of preserving that 
vessel, and rescuing her officers and crew from the perils and hardships they 
subsequently encountered. But, as no less art authority than Sir Robert Sep- 
pings himself very justly remarks, it is the fate of the most injportant an^ be- 
neficial improvements, on their first introduction, to meet with opposition^ fi'om 
some quarter or others and more especially if they should happen to differ from 
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l£)»g*establi&lied usage. Leaving, therefore, to the writer of this just observation, 
its application to the beneficial improvements suggested by Admiral Brooking, 
and reminding him of the parable of the man with the beam in his eye, who 
was nevertheless clear-sighted enough to delect the mote in his neighbour's, 1 
shall conclude these desultory remarks, and subscribe myself, 

Mr. Editor, your very obedient servant, 
Plymouth, 15th Feb. 1830. Viator. 


Peninsular War, 

Sir, — I have lately had an opportunity of reading Col. Jones's History of the 
War in the Penir»sula and the South of France. Statements incorrect in their 
details are there promulgated#: no one will, however, attribute this to any other 
cause than the difficulty correctly narrating the operations of the different 
corps of a large army. I will only trouble you with a few remarks in reference 
to tne operations of the light division ; such as they are, they are at your service. 

Page 353, vol. 1, Col. Jones. — A battaliosp of the llifle corps formed the 
advance, which tlie French cavalry charged, and would have completely cut up, 
had not Col. Beckwith, their cohimander, with great promptitude availed him- 
self of the defence afforded by a square stone inclosure, into which he threw his 
men, and repelled the efforts of llegriier's whole corps, till the remainder of the 
division came to his aid." 

Remarks. — iiiclosure was defended by the 43d Regiment, four companies 
of the 95th Rifles, and three companies of Ca(;adores. These troops were com- 
manded by Col. Beckwith, assisted by two guns of the Horse Artillery : they 
beat back several charges made by the enemy, in vastly superior numbers, the 
43d capturing a howitzer. Being joined by the second brigade, they maintained 
their position in spite of an attack by the whole of the second corps under Gen. 
Regnier. 

I*agc 157, vol. 2, Col. Jones. — Sir Thomas Picton seized the favourable 
moment, about 10 A.M. to pass the river by the bridges on the roads leading 
from Mendoza, which through neglect had not been destroyed, and was sliortly 
afterwards followed by the divisions of Lord Dalliousie, Sir L. Cole, and Baron 
Alten." 

Remarks. — At an early hour in the morning of the 21st June, Lord Welling- 
ton reconnoitred tlie bridges of the /adora, by which the enemy’s centre could 
be approached. Observing that the bridge of Tres Puentes, situated at a bend of 
the river, which being concealed by commanding ground, had probably escaped 
the observation of Marshal Jourdan, had not been occupied or destroyed, he im- 
mediately threw over Major-Gen. Sir James Kempt's brigade of the light, Baron 
C. A1 ten's, division. These troops, without having sustained any loss, establish- 
ed themselves on the heights. By this formation the left flank of the troops 
defending the bridgj^ of Mendoza was laid open. Immediately attacked upon 
that flank by the first battalion of the 95th Rifles, and cannonaded in front by 
some pieces of Horse Artillery, attached to the light division, in position on the 
right of the river, they fell back in good order upon their main body, and it was 
at this? moment that Sir Thomas Picton was enabled, unopposed, to accomplish 
the passage of the Zadora. ^ 

Page 191, vol. 2. — ‘‘ Gen. Alten’s attack of La Vera was peculiarly bril- 
liant ; the approach, narrow and of a continued ascent, was occupied by five 
strong redoubts, domineering over each other; nevertheless, the division ad- 
vanced in column, and in that formation successively carried each work, the 
firmness of the defenders being probably shaken by small parties of Spaniards 
detached to occupy various points on their flanks and rear." 

Remarks, — Early on the morning of the 7th Oct. the light division under 
Major-Gen. ^ron C. Alten, having descended from the mountain of Santa 
Barbara, was placed on the low ground between it and the heights of Vera. 
Day having dawned, the enemy from his position commanded a view of all its 
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preparations. These being completed, the attack was made in two columns ; 
the right under Major-Oen. Sir James Kempt, the left having for its leader 
Cel. Colborne of the 52d. A deep woody valley passed between these eo- 
lumtis; their communication was, however, kept up by I.onga*s Spaniard* 
thrown into the valley for that purpose. The attack was greatly facilitated by 
numerous skirmishers detachea from the columns; these having gained the 
flanks and rear of the €nemy, rendered by their fire the defence of the entrench* 
ments, chiefly open to the rear, difficult, and in proportion aided tlie attack of 
the columns ; but between these detached troops and the flanks and rear of the 
enemy there were no Spaniards^ The conduct of the light division, (particu- 
larly Col. tolborne’s brigade, most obstinately resisted,) was very praiseworthy. 
It ascended in the finest order, in columns and by deployment, as the nature of 
the ground would admit, the formidable heights, carrying the entrencliments 
defended by the splendid division Taupin, capturing three pieces of cannon, 
and causing a loss of nearly nine hundred chosen soWiers, including tlie officers 
in command of the 9th and 31st light infantry and 26th of the line ; its own loss 
being not quite four hundred, a number, considering the strengtli of the posi- 
tion, almost incredible, and only to be accounted for by the skilful employment 
of numerous skirmishers, the nature of the ground, ]>articularly on our right, 
favouring very much this system of movement; TSir James Kempt covered his 
own attack with nearly seven hundred. 

Page 234, vol 2. Col. Jones. — Tlie French, without halting, attacked and 
vigorously drove the light division into their entrenchments.’' 

Remarks — On the morning of the 10th Dec. the enemy in groat force and 
with much fury attacked the pickets of the light division, and drove them in 
on the main body in position on the heights of Arcangues, having its flanks pro- 
tected by several isolated buildings, which, with their enclosures, were occupied. 
The centime drawn up in the church-yard, walled garden, and chi\leau of Arcan- 
gues, having along its front a ravine covered with brushwood, intersected by 
narrow roads and foot-paths. Promptly following up his success over the 
pickets, Marshal Souk immediately attacked along the; whole face of the divi- 
sion, placing two guns and one howitzer in front of the church-yard, with which 
he cannonaded the troops defending that post. These being well protected by 
its w'all, so far from sustaining loss, frequently caused, by their musketry fire, 
the guns and howitzer to be abandoned. As their ojicrationS were, however, 
strictly confined to defensive measures, uo attempt was made to seize the artil- 
lery. Lord Wellington took post in the church-yard, and directed the opera- 
tions. The enemy's attack upon the flanks was beaten back by the fire of the 
troops defending these points, while that of the centre, having its formation dis-^ 
ordered by the difficulties of the ravine, as well as by its own im))ctuosity, ad- 
vanced only to be overwhelmed by the fire from the church-yard, garden, and 
chft,teau. Beaten down along the whole front, the enemy fell back in confusion, 
but reformed on the ground from which his attack had been made. Lord 
Wellington having surveyed the whole field from the steeple of Arcangues, 
exclaimed, on descending, “ They are off to Hope and soon after, a cannonade 
and musketry fire, from the direction of St. Jean de Luz, proved that uo move- 
ment could escape the eagle eye of our chief. It will, I believe, appear evident 
from this statement, that the enemy obtained no advantage over the light divi- 
sion ; supposing he had, he certainly could not haW forced them into entrench- 
ments which did not exist during the action. Afterwards, strong batteries were 
thrown up in front of the church-yard, commanding the entire approach to the 
position, armed with cannon captured in the passage of the Nivel le. 
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Appmntmenis to the Command of Skips. 

Mr. Editor, — As you have given us the Old Lieutenant’s^ growl in your last 
Number of the United Service Journal, relative to the way in which the com- 
mands of the packets are managed, I hope you will give mine a place also in 
your next, that the world may see how the commands of his Majesty’s Frigates 
have been disposed of since the peace. It was generplly understood in tjie 
service, that ships and officers were to serve three yearsy after which, when 
recommissioned, or other ships brought forward, another captain and set of 
officers would have a chance of employment ; but, I am sorry to observe, this 
equitable plan has been in very many instances unobserved, and many caj)tains, 
&c. recommissioned several times, to the great detriment of their brother officers 
who served with eclat during the war, and who for want of interest are now denied 
their just right of serving in their turn ; particularly so, since the late regula- 
tion, relative to the promotion of Admirals, makes sSrving their time a matter of 
the utmost importance. The very partial way in which the commands of his 
Majesty’s ships have been given, has, I am sorry to observe, engendered a spirit 
of discontent amongst my brother officers, which a fair distribution of ships and 
other appointments would soon do away with. 

I add a list of captains who have served in several skips since the peace, and 
also selected those who had the honour of Companion of the Most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath, &c, conferred on them as a testimony of his Majesty’s 
approbation of their distinguished services during the late war, who have con- 
tinually applied to servcj without effect. These latter I have taken from the 
beginning of the ten-and-sixpenny half-pay list to the end of the year 1813, and 
should wish your readers to compare their services as recorded in Mr. Marshall’s 
Naval Biography, with those of their more fortunate brethren. 


CAPTAINS WHO HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED. 


Hon. Sir Robt. Spencer, 6 ships 


G. W. Hamilton, C.B. 4 

F. A. Collier, C. B. 2 

W. H. Shireff 2 

Hon. Wm. Gordon 2 

C. T. Austen 2 

Wm. Fisher 2 

Samuel Chambers 2 

A. W.T. Clifford, C.B. 2 

T. G. Falcon 3 

W. F. Carrol, C.B. 3 


Peter Fisher 2 

J. Wilson 3 

F. E. N. Vernon 2 

Hon. J. A. Maude, C.B. 2 

Robt. Gambier 2 & Preventive 

Cons. R. Moorsom 2 [Service. 

Hon. F. Spenser, C.B. 2 

A. FitzClarence 2 

W. J. H. Johnston 2 

Hon. R. S. Dundas 2 

Henry Dundas 2 


CAPTAINS NOT EMPLOYED. 


Henry Hope, C. B. and Medal. 
Thomas Usher, C. B. 

C. Gill, C. B. 

William Godfrey, C. B. 

William Mounsey, C.B and Medal. 
H. W. Pearse, C. B. 

P. Hornby, C.B. and Medal. < 

JT. D. Markland, C, B., K. L, 

J. P. Stewart, C. B. . 


B. Harvey, C. B. 

J. W. Andrew, C. B. 

J. Black, C. B. 

J. N. Tayler, C. B. 

J. F. Maples^ (h B. 

R. Bloye, C. B. 

J. Smith, C. B. 

W. IJ. Mulcaster, C. B., T. S. 


Hugh Pigot has had the command of the Coast Guard Service since the 3rd 
November, 1825, in the Downs. 

W, J. Mingaye, the Coast Guard at Newhaven, since 8th January, 1825. 
William King, the Astrea, at Falmouth, commanding the Packets, since 7th 
April, 1823. I must now conclude my growl, and remain, 

Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 

March 4th, 1830. One of the Captains of the Jcbileb Promotion. 
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Rec^Jkation of &n Error in the ** Ammlstf the Peninsuhr Compaigne*'* 

Mtt* Editob,-— Th^ columns of your very useful Journal btsing {Mrofiesacj^ly 
devoted to the interests of the Navy and Army, I shall offer no apology 
troubling you with tins communication, which 1 trust you will have the inapar- 
tiality to insert in your next number. It respects an assertion made in the third 
volume of Annals cff the Peninsttlar Campaigns,, from 1608 to 1814) by the 
author of Cyril Thorp ton. 

The value of a publication, which professes to narrate past events, must he 
estimated ^by the truth with which the facts arc detailed ; yet, although errors 
and inaccuracies frequently occur witliout premeditatiosn or design, I neverthe- 
less consider the correction of them to be a desideratum, not only for affording 
the truth to the public, but in justice to a corps unduly stigmatized with neglect, 
in this, and also, in many other instances, by persons, who, in truth, are either not 
qualified to judge correctly on such points, or w'ho^form their ojiinions merely 
from popular report, or the misconceptions of others m incapable as tk^selves. 

That this work was uncalled for by the military world, after die more pnifes- 
sional, elaborate, and talented memoirs of Colpnels Jones and Napier, is acknow- 
ledged by the author in his preface ; and the public will, I opine, consider the 
vast magazine of facts, laboriously collected ancPembodied iii a nanutive of uni- 
form clearness,’^ by Mr. Southey, as quite sufficient to satiate oven tlieir thirst 
for a knowledge of the dangers and marvellous events of a war, now written Deaf- 
ly threadbare. 

In a work abounding with singular inaccuracies and mislatemenlB, 1 shall 
merely refer to the one I first alluded to, touching the second siege of Badajoz in 
1811. In the short summary of that siege, the author is pleased to assert, “ on 
the night following (June 6) Fort Sail Christoval was assaulted; owing to a 
blunder qf the enfi^ineers it failed. It had not heenjttdged rtecamry to secure the 
ditch, and from the moment it became dark, the garrison had been cmi ployed in 
removing the earth and rubbish from the bottom of the breach, so that seven feet 
of the wall remained clear.’^ 

Now, Mr. Editor, this is a most unjust and unfounded assertion and attack on 
the conduct of the diroc’ting engineers, either as questioning their kiiowledg*e of 
the necessity of preventing a breach being cleared in the night, or, if they wem 
aware of such being requisite, tlie neglecting to see to its performance ; as to the 
author’s phrase “ of securing the ditch,” that, I confess, is a term J never yet 
found in the vocabulaiy of my art, and beyond my poor comprehension in the 
sense ajiplied to it by the author. 

As this work is merely, and but pretends to be, a compilation fjorn all the pm- 
vious histories and nanatives of the too-oft-told-Uile, though professing to be wnt- 
ten by a part actor in the scene, and to be a true chronicle of tlie events it 
records ; yet, as the author appears to have made much use of, and frequently 
quotes the valuable ‘‘ Journal of Sieges in the Peninsula, by Colonel J. ‘1’. 
Jones,” it would have been as well had he perused it mooe attentively, bettor 
comprehended his subject, or quoted it to better purpose ; be would then have 
found in the journal of those sieges, that the engineers being unprovided with 
sappers, or materials to push forward the approaches, so as to establish a close 
musketry fire on the breaches, the enemy were therefore enabled too often to 
clear the rubbish from the fdot of them, and thereby render nugatory tbe day’s 
battering. In fact, it is impossible, Mr. Editor, except by a close musketry fire, 
to prevent such clearing by determined men, as was witnessed at all the Penin- 
sular sieges ; where breaches were constantly cleared, or attempted to be, dnd 
more or less effectually, according to its practicability, under the usrual fire of a 
dose of grape every five minutes, and varied occasionally with a round shot at 
uncertain intervals, at distances vaiying from 400 to 600 yards. At a small breach 
of only fifteen feet wide, distant 400 yards, and having a narrow ditch, such as 
Christoval, it was impossible, except by a close musketry, to prevent a deter- 
mined garrison from attempting it, and, as it appeared, succeeding. Tbe rodky 
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nature of the soil, or rather no soil, and the want of sappers and materials, alone . 
prevented the engineers from crowning the glacis, as they desired to do, and 
thereby commanding the access to the breach ; or, in the presumed sense of the 
autlior, securing the ditch.^^ 

It would thus appear, Mr. Editor, that the engineers did judge it necessary to 
secure the ditch, or, in the phraseology of the art, attempt preventing the 
clearing of the breach, to the utmost of their power, by e‘stablishing a constant 
fire of grape on it, their only resource under existing circunjstances ; the non- 
success of which could only be ascertained by the advance or forlorn-hope feel- 
ing it; it having been reconnoitred, and closely, by an engineer the,, previous 
evening, and found practicable. 

It is notorious, that at the third siege of this fortress, in 1812, the summits 
of the breaches were crowned with chevaux-de-f ue, and their ascents with 
harrows, &c. although a continued fire was kept up on them, from dark to the 
moment of the assault. Nc^, these breaches were better seen, and much more 
difficult to clear, than the narrow and more covered one of San Christoval. 

When I add to the above testimony the name of the engineer who directed 
the Christoval attack, under the late Sir llichard Fletcher, 1 think his numerous 
friends and recollectors in the British army will not opine, that the late gallant, 
active, and highly-talented Lieu\ -Colonel Squire could be so deficient in the 
knowledge of his profession, as not to judge it necessary to take the usual jire- 
cautions to prevent the breach being cleared ! 

You must excuse this prolixity, Mr. Editor, but as the corps of Engineers 
is but too often reflected on, and held responsible for former deficiencies of 
its establishments ; and as the British army generally have not the opportu- 
nity afforded them to become versed in the art of the f*ngincer, and the other 
scientific branches of tlieir profession, they are but too apt to form hasty and 
erroneous conclusions, and to give credence to such statements as those put 
forth by the author of the Peninsular Campaigns.’^ 

I hope that this statement, by explaining away one unfounded assertion, may 
have some effect in diminishing the number of injurious misconcejitions which 
have become current on this branch of the art, and 1 w ould recommend to the 
military who may wish to inform themselves on points connected with the late 
sieges by the British army, te study the memoir of (’olonel Jones — a work 
commented on by our author, as written with ‘‘ clearness and sound judgment ; 
a record of great importance ; and wherein the then deficiencies of tliat particu- 
lar arm of the service, are exposed with an unsparing hand." 

1 am, Sir, your obedient ser\'ant, 

Z veVATORE. 


Overland Invasion of India, 

Mr. Editor, — One of your correspondents having recommended that, “ the 
British standard should be placed w’here the altars of Alexander were raised," 
(meaning, however, on the banks of the Indus,) I beg to send you the concluding 
passage of an article, suggested by Colonel Evans\s book on the overland inva- 
sion of India, and originally written in the shape of a letter to the Directors of thc' 
East Company, for your own Journal. In this letter (suppressed from its having 
outgrown the ordinary bounds of a magazine article) I had ventured to differ 
both from you and Colonel Evans as to the practicability of any overland attack 
on India ; but as fools will rugli where angels fear to tread," I fully concur in 
the precautionary measures recommended by your correspondent. 

In merely attempting to give a military view of the probable consequences of 
an overland invasion of India, I have no intention of touching on your duties as 
the rulers of a great empire : but in the various discussions that Colonel Evans\s 
veiy able book has given rise to in the public journals, the value of India to us 
is alone considered ; of the great moral obligation that devolves upon you, and 
on the country at large, to defend to the utmost, the institutions, and the nume- 
rous population, that has sprung up under your sway and protection, no mention 
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seems to be made. This omission results, 1 hope, merely from the circumstance 
of the duty incumbent upon you being perfectly understood ; for it is evident, 
that as long as the millions who under your government have been born to an 
inheritance of peace and security shall be unable to protect themselves, and from 
the nature of Indian character and manners a long period of years must elapse 
before that time shall* arrive, they are as much entitled to the protection of this 
countiy, as is the child in its years of weakness entitled to the protection of its 
parents. 

“The ])eiformance of this duty may in one instance however force upon you a 
measure of more questionable character, if abstractedly considered in a moral 
point of view only, I mean the occupation of Attock, and ultimately perhaps, of 
the whole of Cabul and Cashmere. Aggressions, or arrangements, of this Kind, 
however much the condition of the people would be improved under your rule, 
can of course be justified on the strong plea of self-preservation only ; but the call 
for such a measure, objectionable as it may be deemed, becomes impemtive 
upon you the moment the Russians attempt to pass the deserts of Kiava, for 
nothing but a view to a future attack on India will ever induce a European 
power to extend its frontier over the sandy and almost barren plains extending 
from the Caspian far up towards Bocharia. Jlut, proper as it always is to be 
projiared for the worst, it is not now likely that you will ever have to contend in 
India against a European power ; for though Colonel Evans is probably right in 
saying that Russia frequently contemplated an invasion of your Eastern posses- 
sions, it was at a time when no other point of aggression was open to her ; be- 
fore the acquisition of Poland and of Finland, and before the late events in the 
East* bad so completely changed her situation in that respect. In case of a 
future war between us, the J'riendly oentpeUion of the Scandinavian Peninsula on 
one side, and of Greece on the other, would be the most likely means of attack 
resorted to against us. From the first our shores might be threatened with inva- 
sion, our Baltic trade annilulated, and a passage through Denmark eflTected into 
Hanover ; from the second our I^evant trade might be cut up, and our Medi- 
terranean possessions harassed or assailed. In tlie true spirit of the age, that 
blinds itself to dangers while they are distant, and magnifies them when near, 
this will no doubt be termed a mere visionary scheme, incapable of ever being 
carried into effect in the face of the great powers of the Continent ; but unfor- 
tunately for the value of such reasoning, there are some of us old enough to 
recollect the unresisted occupation of Holland, Hanover, Italy, and Portugal, by 
Napoleon, when he was incomparably weaker than what a Russian ICinperor is 
now, and when the same language was held without being followed up by a 
single word of efficient remonstrance from any one of the great C’ontinental 
powers. 

“ Gentlemen, I now take my leave : as ‘ coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore ' there is much that is said to indicate the approaching dissolution of your 
kingly company : with speculations of this sort 1 meddle not; but in closing 
this letter beg to bear an humble testimony to the great thirfhs you have done in 
your time. Notwithstanding the many attacks you have been exposed to, history 
will hear me out when 1 assert, that the cause of humanity has gained more by 
your government than by any other recorded in the annals of mankind : and if 
the time for your natural demise has arrived | (and an opportunity of dying 
gracefully should never perhaps he neglected,) you may yet inscribe on your 
tnonumerit that your sway conferred peace and security on 100,000,000 of peo- 
ple who never knew those blessings before, and you may safely defy the world 
to show a nobler epitaph.’’ I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient, D. D. 

* Five or six British battalions, and as many sail of the line, would easily have de- 
fended Varna, which would have prevented the second campaign altogether ; for with- 
out that important post, and the command of the Black Sea, the Russians would never 
have ventured on their bold and hazardous pom/e towards Adrianople. Whether 60,000 
men and fifty sail of the line will be able to do as much good five or six years hence, is 
a different tiuestion. 
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Nmai Board to imesUgate Plans and Inventions. 

Ma. Editob, — I trust the imijortance of the object here contemplatecl, will 
plead my excuse in thus trespassing on your time and attention, for it appears to 
me, that the following suggestions, if adopted, would be a mean to stimulate the 
industry, the talent, and the genius of the service. 

The Naval service being peculiarly dependent on the principles of science and 
mechanics, upon the right application of which the success of every evolution 
must depend, it becomes highly desirable that every means calculated to excite 
in the minds of officers, who have to conceive and execute these moyements, a 
Spirit of inquiry into the principles of the machinery which they are daily in 
me habit of using, should be resorted to, in order to ascertain whedier the differ- 
ent mechanical powers in use on board our ships of war, are the most fitting 
for the several purposes to which they are applied ; and if so, whether they are 
applied in the best and most scientinc manner, and whether the rigging, build, 
masting, and ordnance of their ships, may not be susceptible of improvement. 

There is no doubt that many officers have turned their attention to these import- 
ant subjects, and have at different times devised many inventions, and suggested 
improvements in the fitting and equipment of ships of war, some of which have 
been adopted with much benefit to the service ; but it is also equally certain, 
that many inventions of much intrinsic merit have been lost to the service and 
the public, f^om the difficulty at present attendant on the bringing forward of 
any plan or invention, from the expense of the necessary experiments, or die want 
of influence of the projectors. I therefore beg leave, dirough the medium of 
your valuable pages, to draw the attention of those in authority, to the following 
proposition, which I feel certain would, if adopted, be attended with the best 
results. 

I propose, that a board of examination be established, composed of officers 
of experience, engineers, and men of science,* for the exjircss purpose of inves- 
tigating and reporting upon such plans and inventions on the above-mentioned 
subjects, as may, from time to time, be devised for the improvement of the 
Naval service, with a view of recommending such as apj)ear to them to be 
founded on just principles, for trial and experiment; that a fund be appro- 
priated by the Admiralty to defray the e^enses of such experiments ; to be 
increased by a fee, to be paid by the different projectors, whether their plan 
should fail or not : that the members of the Board shall receive no remunera- 
tion whatsoever, and be obliged to declare publicly on their honour upon taking 
their seats, that their decisions shall be without partiality f favour, or (iffection : 
that such inventions as shall have satisfactorily undergone the test of trial and 
experiment, be registered ; which record, together with the names of tlie inven- 
tors, and the drawings and descriptions of the several plans, be lodged at the 
Navy Board, or Admiralty, for the purpose of being brought into actual use as 
the service shall require, and that a certificate of approbation from the Board, 
setting forth the particulars of the plan, be delivered to each projector, so that 
hereafter there can be no mistake as to with whom it originated . 

It would be advisable for the Board to sit once every three months, and it tnight 
be composed of the Port-Admiral, the Commissioner of the Dock-yard, a (Jo- 
vemment engineer, and any Naval officer of science who might be on the spot. 

Independent of the benefit ifhich the service might derive from the adoption 
of many valuable plans and suggestions, which would thus be brought to light, 
and the great facility and encouiagement thereby given to the individual pro- 
jectors, (for there is greater difficulty in bringing forward a plan than in invent- 
ing it,) 1 am persuaded such an establishment would go far to generate a habit 
throughout the service, of reflecting on such subjects, and lead to the cultivation 
of those talents which are now sufffered to lie fallow.^^ 


February 25tli, 1 830. 


I am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant^ 
R. W. 


♦ Similar to the Frenco. 
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Clarence MedaL 

Mr. Editor, — It is do doubt in your recollection that a proposal was made 
by some individuals, in 1827, to publish W subscription a medal, commemo* 
rative of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cflarence accepting the office of Lot^ 
High Admiral of these realms. The medals were to be of two descriptions, 
sil ver and copper ; the latter to be taken from the bottoms or fastenings of those 
ships most distinguished for their services : how it was to be procured was not 
explained. The name of the most respectable finn in Loudon was mixed up 
with rile ^proposal, stating that the medals were to be struck at their establish- 
ment ; and the names of several respectable bankers were also given, where 
subscriptions would be received, • 

Proud as the service naturally felt in seeing at its head a Prince of the Blood- 
one who had been regularly brought up among them, and who also stood iu 
the light of presumptive heir to the Throne, — hyndreds, I believe I might 
almost say thousands, came readily forward, not with their names merely, but 
with their cash ; their five guineas, or one guinea, as the case might be, being 
cheerfully paid, with the understanding that, on the anniversary of his Royal 
Highness’s accession to the office, they should receive a silver or copper medal, 
the design or execution of which should be wiorthy of the subject ; and tlie first 
and most distinguished names in the service appeared on the list of subscribers 
vrhich were published in the newspapers. 

The time fixed for the delivery of the medals, however, passed Way, and not 
one word was heard on the subject, though suhscriptions were still received, 
even so long as officers could be found weak and confiding enough to pay their 
money^ For myself, I confess that this delay occasioned some suspicions in my 
mind, and I called, in the autumn of 1828, on Messrs. Rundell and Bridgci. I 
was received by one of the firm, with that politeness and attention which they 
invariably pay to gentlemen who visit their splendid establishment, Imt to my 
astonishment, he informed me, that the firm had nothing whatever to do with 
the getting up of the medal ; that they had merely consented, on the request 
being made to them, to lend the use of their press, and they did so, because 
they had been induced to consider it in the light of a national object, but that 
they were now extremely sorry that they had ever allowed their names in any 
way to he mentioned in the Imsiness'* 

Now, Sir, it is surprising that the public have never been informed, at least 
to ray knowledge, who the projectors of this scheme, I had almost added of 
swindling, really were. 1 have heard the credit of it given to an officer of the 
navy : 1 should be sorry to think tliat such was the case, but if so, it is surely in- 
cumbent on him to come forward and clear his character from the imputations 
which it must be liable to, if the question is allowed to rest where it is. 

Perhaps as no medals appear to be forthcoming, although three “ anniversa- 
ries’' will very sliortly have elapsed, the subscribers’ money will be returned. 

I am, Sir, 

A Subscriber to the tLARENCE Medal. 

Norwich, March 6th, 1830. 


The Madras Afmy. 

Mr. Editor, — Some of your military readers may deem the following wor- 
thy of perusal. It has reference only to the Madras infantry, but 1 believe it 
equally applicable to the infantry and cavalry of the other Presidencies. The 
subjoined table will show the remote chance a young man has of acquiring a 
competent nension to enable him to retire to hie native land, on a moderate and 
hard-eaniea independence. 

Tlie late order, reducing two lieutenants and one ensign of each regiment, 
gave a death-blow to the prospects of, and created the greatest dissatiSaclion 
among the junior ranks, who are thereby deprived for a long time of all hope of 
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advancement. Tlie pay of a subaltern is allowed by all to be insufficient to 
enable him to avoid inpurring debt. The full share of off-reckoning, which m 
former days produced above £1000 per annum, is now reduced to £750, and 
enjoyed by 24. (See Table A.) Since 1826, no full shares have been granted, 
but half-shares realized £540, which are now reduced to £400, and only 14 
have that privilege. n(See B.) The senior colonel with hiilf-share, has serv^ 
41 years; and the gremest possible allowance attainable by him, or by any old 
officer, however long his standing, is £765 per annum. (See B.) 

Under these disadvantages, which hold out so poor a prospect of present sub- 
sistence, or future recompense, few young men would enter the service if they 
could fore^e the life of privation and suffering to which they are devoting them- 
selves, in a distant and, to them, unknown country, and in a climate so unfa- 
vourable to the enjoyment of health and happiness. 

The whole of the 16 colonels (See C), who have no share, must be provided 
for before the senior colonel, Who has served 34 years (See D) can receive more 
than his £:h 65 per annum retiring pension. It is two years since a colonel 
died, therefore the chance is, that he must serve more than 40 years to entitle 
him to a share of off-reckoning. Several captains are of 29 years standing (F,) 
and many lieutenants (L) have served double the period of service of at least 
sixty captains, some of whom have* been promoted five and six years. 

The table will prove the inequality of promotion; the arrangements of 1824 
were the cause ^f its unfairness, and I would indulge the hope that the Members 
of the Committee of the House of Commons, now sitting to investigate the In- 
dia question, will take into consideration the grievances under which we labour, 
and give' us that redress and justice which our honourable employers have 
hitherto withheld, A remedy might easily he found to remove the feeling of 
dissatisfaction which those ill-advised and inconsiderate measures have occa- 
sioned, the adoption of which remedy, without being attended with any very 
considerable expense, would remove a heavy weight from the sufferings of those 
complaining of supersession, while it would make the army effective, render 
justice to the unfortunate, and give satisfaction to all concerned. 

Calculation is made from the last Register publislied. Jteason of appoint- 
ment is not included in the period of service. 
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In tlj€ year 1814 there were 1000 officers in the Madras infantry: out of timt 
number 350 are now in the service, 564 have died or relinquished it witliout my 
benefit, about 3i per cent, have lived to receive the full benefit. 

Retired on full-pay per annum. 

Lieut. -Colonels. Majors. Captains. Lieutenants. Total. 

15 , 14 5 •— 34 

£365 £292 £l91. 12s. 6d. . — 

Majors and Senior Captains have been superseded by the numbers, as follow : 
by 41 I 2 by 35 I 1 by 28 ] 2 by 23 

•3 — 37 1 3 — 31 I 3 — 25 \ 15 — 20 

Captains and Senior Lieutenants have been superseded by the numbers its fol- 
low : 

2 by 140 I 7 by 95 I 2 by 110 I 10 by 70 

3—120 I 5 — 80 I 3 — 105^ | 25 — 60 

A Madras Ofiichii, 


Regimental Subscriptions, 

Mr. Editor,— I beg leave to draw your atteption to a hardship which llegi- 
mental Staff’ officers, especially Surgeons and Paymasters, are subjected to, by 
the operation of the late regulation in regard to messes and bands ; for the sup- 
port of which every officer has to contribute, besides a liberal subscription on 
appointment, so many days’ pay annually, viz. twelve to the band, and eight to 
the mess. In estimating the contribution at so many days^ pay, it obviously 
must have escaped the consideration of the framers of the regulation, that some 
regimental officers have allowances, whilst others only receive the nett sum at 
which their daily pay is rated. Surgeons and Paymasters have no allowances, 
but the Lieutenant-Colonel, first Major, and all the Captains have ; consequently, 
Surgeons and Paymasters are by this method of reckoning obliged to contribute 
more than their due proportion. It will scarcely be credited, that in this way 
the Surgeon, if he has been twenty years in the service — and most regimental 
Surgeons are of longer standing, is obliged to pay rnorc to support the band and 
the mess than the Lieutenant-Colonel commanaingy although in fact tlui Surgeqn's 
pay is considerably less than the couinianding officer’s ; he receiving £l. Is. Id. 
per diem, including cash allowances, and he is only charged so many day’s pay 
at the nominal rate of 17s., whilst the surgeon of twenty years’ standing is 
charged at the rate of 18s. lOd. being the full amount of what he receives. The 
Paymaster contributes at the rate of 15s. per diem, being also the full amount of 
what he receives; but Captains, who actually receive 13s. 7d. are only charged 
at the nominal rate of their pay, viz. 10s. 6d. The injustice of this mode of 
assessment, I think, must appear sufficiently glaring. Surgeons and Paymasters 
rank as Captains ; and it was formerly the custom in most corps, in estimating 
their subscriptions to the mess and band, to class them as such, and with more 
reason. They are looked upon as civilians, and though made to contribute thus 
largely, the junior Ensign in the regiment would conceive he had more right to 
command the services of the band than either of these officers. Besides cash 
allowances, not strictly considered as pay, the purely military officer in regi- 
ments has other advantages over the civil part of the staff, which makes this 
method of assessing still more burthensome ana disproportionate. The Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel can command the services of any man in his regiment, and the 
Captains of any man in their particular company ; and as there are always men 
useful in a variety of ways to be found in so large a body, these officers seldom 
fail to take advantage of it. A civil staff officer, on the contrary, not having the 
men under any control, if he does employ them from necessity, which few 
otherwise do, is obliged to submit to their exactions. 

The above mode of supporting the band and mess, in so far as regards medical’ 
officers serving before the promulgation of the order, is clearly unjustifiable ; for 
they entered tlie service under the faith of a regulation, guaranteed by bis 
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Majesty’s siga-manual, holding fwth certain advantages to induce well educated 
persons to enter the service. Now this new regulation actually lias the effect of 
reducing the pay of a Surgeon of twenty years standing more than one shilling 
a day. This is not all. It would astonish your readers were I to enumerate the 
various annual subscriptions and contributions which it is almost imperative on 
regimental medical officers to pay ; but I think I have sjjid enough to convince 
every disinterested person that the regulation in question merits revision and 
amendment. 

Your’s faithfully, 

A Reguienial Staff Officer. 


On ike Charging and Capture of Guns, 

Mr. Editor, — Instance^ will occur to many of your readers, where guns 
have been charged and cajitured, perhaps with great loss of lives, without any 
beneficial result, either from the captors not having been able to bear them off, 
or from their not having disabled them. 

Permit me, therefore, to oft’er some recommendiitions to those who may be 
unacquainted with artillery, wiiioh I trust may in time of need be found advan- 
tageous. When guns are charged and captured^ if they cannot be turned against 
the enemy, or borne off ; frst, destroy all the side-arms, t. e. the sponges, wad- 
hooks, and handspikes, not forgetting the spare side-arms, which will be found 
strajiped under the trail, or otherwise attached to the guns. Secondly, ram 
“ home” a shot into each gun, partly envelo])ed in the lining of a jacket, cap, 
handkerchief, or even mud or clay, taking care that it shall fit very tight, and 
also to cut the envelope, so that no part can he entangled with a waclliook in an 
attempt to dmw it. Ilaviiig no shot, lei a quantity of mud or clay alone be 
rammed in. Thirdly, if spikes can be obtained, (and they, as well as hammers, 
may generally be found attached to the guns,) let them b(* driven with a shot or 
hammer as far as they will go, into the vent, and tlien broken short off, which 
may easily be done by a smart blow, as tliey are made of tempered steel. If 
water can be procured, drench well all the ammunition-boxes. 

Having captured the guns, and wishing to turn them on the enemy, hut finding 
them spiked, load each gun witti a cartridge previously cut open at the inoiilh, and 
then throw in a handful or two of powder, so as to form a train from the muzzle 
of the gun to the cartridge, then roll one or two shot upon the cartridge. The 
gun may then be fired at the muzzle, by adroitly throwing in the sparks from a 
port-fire upon the train of powder. 

I have always found spikes fly out on the second or third round, when they 
have not rusted in the vent ; but a little perseverance, may, I am convinced, 
relieve any spiked gun. At any rate, a fire may be thus kepi up on the enemy, 
although not so quick as otherwise. 

Should the cnem^v have retreated, carrying away all ihc side-arms, a lance, 
the stave of a standard, or a serjeanPs pikt*, may be readily converted into a 
rammer and sponge, by attacliing to one end part of some dead man's jacket or 
blanket. If, on the contrary, the enemy’s gunnens have taken the precaution to 
ram “ home” enveloped shot after having spiked the guns, all attempts to relieve 
them will be useless; but still ific guns need not be wholly inactive, as has been 
before pointed out. 

^ I would suggest the pronriety.of a general order, to direct each non-commis- 
sioned officer of cavalry ana infantry to cari^ a couple of spikes attached to his 
belt or pouch, the serjeants in addition to carry a hammer. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

20th February, 1830. 


Nostrebor. 
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Former and present rate of Pay, 

Mb. Editor, — Much having been said in the House on the subject Of in- 
crease of pay to the array since 1792, and especially upon the expense of the 
staff, I annex for the inforraation of your readers, a coraparative statement of 
general officers* pay in 1830 and 1745, a period when the expense of living wan 
one-half of what it is present. The pay of a captain of infant^ in those days 
was 10^. per diera, exclusive of allowances : a lieutenant of the uuards 7s. lOtf. 


1745. 1830. 


Generalissimo, or Commander-in-Chief, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

per diemf 


, , 

20 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

General on the staff 



5 

0 

0 

5 

13 

9 

Lieutenant-General 



4 


0 

3 

15 

10 

Major-General 



2 

0 

0 

1 

17 

11 

Brigadier-General 



1 

10 

0 

1 

8 

6 

Brigade-Major 



0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

6 

Aide-<le-camp 

. 


0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

6 


I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant, 

An Old Staff Offu fk. 


London, 28th Feb. 1830. 


Naval Occurrences near Patras in October 1827 . 

Mr. Editor, — A conversation took place in the House of Commons on the 
5th instant, relative to occurrences which are very partially and imperfectly 
known, although their intrinsic importance, and their connexion witli subsequent 
events, entitle them to be known generally, and, above all, accurately. As some 
observations which formed part of the conversation alluded^to, seem ill adapU*d 
to impress the public with correct ideas of those transactions, a statement of 
facts connected with them may not be unacceptable to your readers, while it is 
due to the officers and men who so admirably sustained the reputation of Ilritish 
sailors in circumstances unusually adverse and trying. Lord Althorp inquired, 
why no mention had been made in the Gazette of the affair between the J*!ng1ish 
squadron and Turkish fleets, in October 1827, at Patras? To this inquiry, Sir 
G. Cockburn is reported to have replied, “That he should have had it in his 
power satisfactorily to answer the JNoble I-ord, had he been previously apprist*<! 
of his intention to ask the question. As it was, he did not profess to know any 
specific reason why the affair alluded to was not announced in the Gazette. He 
agreed with the Noble l.ord in thinking, that every thing right and proper had 
been done on that occasion ; but, as far as he could collect, no decided action ' 
had taken place, or if there had, it assuredly did not mg-it the designation of 
‘brilliant.' On our insisting that the Turkish fleet should retire, they went 
back without making any opposition. There might, perhaps, have been a shot 
fired, but he could not say that th.cre was.'* 

The facts arc these. The Admirals of the English and French squadrons, in 
an interview with Ibrahim Pacha, Sept. 25th, J827, declared that they would be 
under the necessity of opposing him, if he persisted in carrying into execution 
his designs against Greece. An armistice was accordingly agreed to, to allow 
time for Ibrahim to receive advices from Constantinople ; and it was stipulated 
that the Turkish fleet should not, during the interval, depart from Navariii. 
The English and French squadrons then retired, with the exceptions of the Dart- 
mouth belonging to the former, and the Armide to the latter, which were left to 
observe Ibrahim's fleet; while the British Admiral, in the Asia, remained in the 
neighbourhood. On the 1st of October, in the evening, Capt. Fellowes arrived 
from the Dartmouth, and informed Sir Edward Codrington, that a large squadron 
bad left Navarin in the morning. Sir Edward instantly adopted measures to 
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intercept them with the small force at bis immediate disposal, consisting, besides 
the Asia, 84, of the Dartmouth and Talbot frigates, one of 42, the other 28 guns, 
and the brig Zebra of 18 guns. Next morning, the Turks discovered the British 
ships drawn up to oppose their progress. An officer was sent to assure tlieir 
Commander, that if he attempted to proceed to Patras, he would be fired on. 
Their second in command then went on board the Asia, but could not obtain a 
revocation of the British Admiral’s decision. After his return, the Asia dis- 
charged one of her guns, and the Turkish fleet began to retire towards Navarin, 
not, however, till some of the smaller vessels, which attempted to advance, had 
frequently received the fire of the British. The English ships kept close m 
their rear, now and then sending a shot after them, but at length went ahead of 
the Turks, when the Zebra was detached to procure the aid of other vessels. 
Next day, were seen fourteen additional ships, under the personal command of 
Ibrahim Pacha, at whose signal the former squadron proceeded to join tliem. 
The British Admiral then prepared for action, and advanced towards the uniting 
squadrons, which then stood back towards Navarin, followed by the British. At 
night, the Asia and Talbot dropped anchor at the entrance of the Bay of Zante to 
obtain supplies, leaving the riartinouth to watch tlie movements of the Turks. 
On the morning of the 4th, a coi^munication was made from the latter vessel to 
the Admiral, that many of the Turkish ships had sailed for Patras. The Asia and 
Talbot were immediately under sail, and soon came up with a number of Otto- 
man vessels on their way to join others of the fleet already anchored at Cape Papa. 
Some shot which were fired past them not having produced the effect desired, the 
English ships directed their fire into them, and efl’ectually prevented the junction. 
On the 5tb, the Ottoman fleet was scattered by boisterouws weather, and the Bri- 
tish vessels took shelter at Zante, whence, wluin the gaU* ccasi^d, they returned to 
Cape Papa; and, having again interc(*pted supplies intended for Patras, the Asia 
anchored once more at Zante on the 8th of October. The 'J^urkish force consisted 
at first of 7 frigates, 9 corvettes, and 19 brigs ; and when joined by Ibrahim Pa- 
Pacha, received an accession of 3 frigates, 4 corvettes, and 7 brigs ; their total 
number of guns bcittg 1270. Those of the English squadron amounted only 
to 172. 

It is then indisputable, tha^ this little squadron succ(‘eded, at a most critical 
period, in preventing a force infinitely its superior from devastating the part of 
Greece threatened ; and the fact that tlie bold bearing and heavy guns of our 
sailors induced obedience, instead of serious resistance, in no degree diminishes 
the credit to which their skill and steadinesses has entitled them. It is tlien, in the 
writer’s opinion, to be regretted that a legislator and a member of the service, 
who thinks ‘‘ that every thing right and proper had been done on tlie occasion,’^ 
should, however unintentionally, depreciate the character of tlie affair in ques- 
tion, and, by dwarfing or disallowing obstacles which rendered the performance 
of their duty extremely arduous, appear to under-vulue the successtul exertions 
of a brother officer and tliose under his command. To produce in the minds of 
the public an impression that the affair was much less important than the cir^ 
cumstances prove it to have been, is certainly the tendency of the remarks, 
“ On our insisting that the Turkish fleet should retire, they went back without 
making any opposition. There might, have been a shot fired, but he 
could not say that there was.^^ the purpose of this communication is solely to 
place the operations referred to in the light of truth, any allusion to the non-in- 
sertion in the Gazette would be superfluous. 

I am, Sir, vours, &c. 

J. H. 

Sale of Unattached Cominissioiis. 

Mr. Editor,— In some part of the regulations respecting the sale of half-pay, 
or unattached commissions, there is a clause, that officers having exchanged fVorn 
full to half-pay receiving the difference, wishing to sell their commissions, such 
difference shall be deducted from the regulation price. 
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I>et me ask, Sir, what advantage is this to the country ? Does it save any 
thing by it ? 

^ain, let me ask, does it not prevent many officers, who have so retired, 
from disposing of their commissions ? as the funds arising therefrom would not 
enable them to secure one quarter the amount of their half-pay ; besides cutting 
them off from all future expectations, either for themselves or their families. 

If this be the case,*why not do away with the above clause, and many then 
would bring their commissions for sale ? 

I look upon it, that an exchange is a mutual benefit to both parties. One has 
obtained his wishes, and the other a small remuneration for the sacrifice circum- 
stances (iti many instances) oblige him to make. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


Sentinef,. 


The following is the number of Lieutenants of eighteen years standing and 
over, on full pay, according to the Army List of Ja»juary. 


Years 

1807 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

Dragoons 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

3 

6 

Infantry 

2 

5 

11 

14 

11 

58 

101 



Cornets and Ensigns. 



Years 

1818 


1821 


1825 


'^fotal 

Dragoons 

1 


1 


5 


7 

Years 1814 

15 

16 

17 

21 

23 

24 

25 

Infantry 2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

62 


Employment of Frigates to convey Specie from Vera Cruz, 

Mr. Editoti, — Having recently seen in the newspapers that the British 
merchants at Vera Cruz had made complaints that they cannot find means of 
sending tlieir specie to England, as men-of-war seldom ga direct thence home ; 
and the ])ackets are forbidden (most properly so) from taking more than thirteen 
tonsy or about 500,000 dollars, fearing they might become ufiscaworthy if too 
deeply laden, whereby they would in all probability be lost on their passage 
across the Atlantic, as several have been ; I am led to suggest, that instead of 
those lucrative freights falling as they now generally do to the lot of officers com- 
manding packets, whose first and most important duty it should be to convoy 
the mails with ex])edition and in safety, they should be bestowed on old ami 
meritorious captains only, who, having been distinguished in their profes- 
sion, are well entitled to this remuneration for their past services. The Admi- 
ralty should select those in succession whom they might deem <leserving of 
these advantages, by causing our Consuls at Vera Cruz, and in the ports adja- 
cent, to signify to the merchants the exact period when a Eiuoa j'e might bo 
expected to convey their specie direct to England, that it*might be ready on her 
arrival. By these means the patronage of the Lords Commission(;rs of the Ad- 
miralty would be most fairly extended towaids those of our gallant defenders, 
who, after fighting the battles of their country for forty years and upwards, are 
now^ obliged to subsist, very many of them with large families, on the very narrow 
income of £180 per annum, although they hkve held the rank of full colojiel 
nearly half of that period ! Whilst alluding to the half-pay of officers holding 
this rank, I may be permitted to remark, tha< it does appear extraoitlinary, that a 
captain of the navy, who has had the rank of colonel nearly twenty years, should 
only receive 10s. 6d. per day, when a man who has attained it only yesterday gets 
14s. 6d. though he may not have been twenty years in the army. ’ This cannot be 
just, and I sincerely trust that an amendment is near at hand. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

London, 10th March; 1830. Justitia. 
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THE EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 

Family Classical Library— Xenophon. — We have already spoken in well 
inerited terms of the useful design and competent execution of this appropriate un- 
dertaking of Mr. Valpy. As the series advances, the historical importance and 
interest of its subjects increase. Tlie faithful and eloquent History of the Con- 
quest of Numidia, by Sallust, is succeeded, in the third volume, by Xenophon's 
Anabasis, in which the Expedition of Cyrus, and the masterly and memorable re- 
treat of the ten thousand, are related with an acciuacy of style and description, 
which will render tliis work a model of similar compositions to the end of time. 
The version here emy3loyed is the approved translation of Spelrnan, elucidated by 
copious notes and a map, with a beautiful bust of Xenophon. With due deference 
to the classical reader, to whom the originals of the Greek and Homan languages 
are familiar, we think this v^ork will prove, even to them, far from suj^erfluous : 
there are few, except professed scholars, whose interpretations of tliedead languages, 
modified or cornipted as those tongues appear in various situations and differ- 
ent a?ras, ai^e not susceptible of assistance from the critical expositions of the trans- 
lator ; while to those who may not be qualified, by the bent of their education, to 
gather the treasures of ancient lone from the fountain-head. The Family (Classi- 
cal Libra iiY furnishes such a substitute as leaves notliing to be regretted or de- 
sired. To our comrades of both services we most especially recommend this work. 
It contains, and will embrace, matters of pt'culiar interest to the profession of arms, 
nor can the select authors of antiquity be made accessible to them in a more com- 
plete, reasonable, and commodious form. 

The History of Scotlanh, by Sir Walter Scott — Second Volume. — 
The last month's produce of The Cabinet ('yclojicodia has added a second and 
concluding volume to Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland. This work will be 
found a valuable and attractive accession to the accepted chronicles of the British 
Lies. Without being scrupulously correct in style, it is written in the manner best 
calculated to give relief and popularity to a tale so rife m all the boisterous ele- 
ments of feudal anarchy as the Annals of Scotland : nor, ])erhaps, could any indi- 
vidual be found more peculiarly qualified for the task than Sir Walter Si'ott. 
Availing himself of the character of romance so promincLt in the leading events of 
Scottish History, he has wrought it into the texture of his narrative, without, how- 
ever, relaxing in the careful selection and examination of facts. As an instance, 
we quote his account of ^ The Conspiracy of Oowrie," in which the life or liberty 
of James VI. was sf) mysteriously perilled. The history comes down to the Ac- 
cession of that Prince to the tlirone of Great Britain, as James I. 

ENcvcLOP.TmiA Britanntca — Seventh Fruition. — The proprietors of this 
elaborate work having decided on publishing a new edition — the Seventh — ^iipona 
another plan and lower terms than those of former editions, the first part of the first 
volume appears cotemporaneously with our present Number. The work is to be 
completed by certain improved arrangements of the printing, in twenty or twenty- 
one, instead of twenty-four, quarto volumes, each consisting of six parts, one of 
which will appear monthly. The valuable supplement to this Encyclopiedia will 
be incorporated in its proper order, after having undergone revision, to which the 
contents of the work generally will also be carefully subjected ; an4 such improve- 
ments will be added, as the marcl^ of time has brought to light. The first part, 
preceded by the dissertation on the march of metaphysical, ethical, and political 
philosophy, by the late Professor Dvgald Stewart, is a very favourable specimen 
of the new edition of this original and popular coinjiendium of the circle of 
knowledge. 

Resources of the United Kingdom, &c. By Capt. W. R. A. Pettman, 
R.N. — It is i*are to find a naval officer discussing the complex questions of Politi- 
cal Economy, and rarer still to find a writer of any description handling that topic 
with so much practical good sense as Capt. I*ettman. Of the subject generally, as 
mystified by modern theorists, we have a mean opinion; more mischief than benefit 
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has resulted from tVie rage for dabbling in it. Adam Smith, the Magnus Apollo 
of the sect, has furnished texts to be hunted down by his imitators, when not 
engaged in chasing their own Will-o-the-Wisp fallacies to their extinction. 
Capt. Pettman endeavours to steer clear of these shallows, and in his present 
publication professes to establish more distinctly and completely the reasonings and 
positions maintained in his previous Essay on Political Economy.*' It possesses 
one singular and most^essential merit in a treatise of its class — it is positively 
intelligible ; the arguments, which are ingenious, being clearly and familiarly, 
though strongly, put — even to the fault of occasional repetition. We are, however, 
better satisfied with the gallant author’s researches into the origin and nature of our 
seeming difficulties, than we are convinced of the feasibility of the remedies he 
proposes. It would be difficult and somewhat unreasonable to convert his Ma- 
jesty's Government into a Company of Corn Merchants ujxin the vast scale he 
recommends. There are, we think, causes insensibly operating which will gradu- 
ally though effectually restore our equilibrium, withoi^t having recourse to specula- 
tive experiments. To the high professional reputation of Capt. Pettman his Civil 
labours are calculated to add farther credit on the score of general intelligence. 
We have ourselves derived from the Essay before us a confirmation of our 
that if the Navy and Army of England were reduced root and branch, at one 
fell swoop,” the temporary embarrassments of the Country, so fai* from being re- 
lieved, would be jiroportionally augmented. 

Action between the Black Joke and Almirante. — ^This gallant adair, 
an account of which was introduced in our review of Commander Marshal’s New 
Mode of Mounting Guns, has been very faithfully and spiritedly represented in a 
painting by Mr. Huggins. The details of the engagement, and the description and 
arrangement of the shi|)s and rigging having been derived by the artist from the 
gallant Commander of the Briti^^i vessel on that occasion, much truth and anima- 
tion has been infused into the picture, which is placed at the British Institution, 
and though not a work of high art, is well calculated to repay an inspection, by 
naval officers especially. 

Commander 1*. P. King’s Survey. — We noticed in our last publication the 
arrival in .Tuly of the Adventure at Valparaiso. The Beagle, Commander Kitzroy, 
with the Adelaide schooner, Lieutenant Thomas Graves, after having refitted at 
I'ort Famine, sailed thence in April to examine and survey the Magdalen and 
Barbara Channels. The latt^n* was accompanied by Lieut. Skyring of the Beagle, 
which ves.sel jirocoeded to I'ort Gallant, to survey the adjacent coasts. The Ade- 
laide reached Port Gallant in .Tune, having completed the survey of the coasts, and 
discovered several bays, and some islands. Commander Fitzroy had also effected 
several discoveries, having bceii absent a month from the Beagle in an open boat. 
In Port Gallant the vessels remained a fortnight refitting, and making every pre- 
paration for prosecuting their labours. The end of June the Beagle left Port Gal- 
lant with the intention of making some farther observations, and then proceeding 
out of the straits to Chiloe. The Adelaide sailed from Port Gallant nearly at the 
same time, and proceeded to examine the channels leading up from C.ape Tartar. 
On reaching the latter place they began the survey, and sodh after anchored in a 
fine harbour at the entrance of a channel which was fully explored, and found U) 
extend a distance of sixty miles. This channel had never been known to exist, and 
it was named Smyth’s Channel, after Captain Smyth, the celebrated and scientific 
surveyor' of the Adriatic and Mediterranean. JThe survey of the passages and 
channels leading to the northward continued until S^tember, when the Adelaide 
passed through the Gulf of Trinidad, and reached the Pacific in about latitude 52°, 
and arrived at Chiloe, where the Beagle and Adventure were at anchor ; the latter 
having left Valparaiso examining the coast downwards. The ships, it was under- 
stood, would remain at Chiloe until the end of November, when the Beagle and 
Adelaide would proceed to the Southward, for the purpose of examining every 
practicable part of the coast ; and the Adventure would return to Valparaiso, from 
whence Commander King intended sailing round the Horn for Rio Janeiro, where 
he would refit, and return home with the other vessels. The officers and crews 
were all in good health, and several of the former were living on shore. Provisions 
were very good and cheap. 



ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINOS 
RFXATING TO THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


On the llth of February, a Bill brought 
into the House of Comuions, for deducting two. 
thirds of the wages of Smugglers sentenced to 
serve in the Navy for the maintenance of their 
families. 

On the irth, Mr. R, Gordon complained that 
officers on half-pay were disabled from holding 
civil situations, while those on full pay were not. 
He moved for returns on the subjoef, but norulte- 
rior proceeding was then adopted. 

On the 19th, the Army Estimates were brought 
before the House of Commons, of uhich/aiid of 
the statement of Sir H. Hardiiige, an abstract 
having been given in our last Number, it becomes 
unnecessary again to recur hi tlioseMetails. The 
discussion which ensued upon them was maintain- 
ed on the one aide chiefly by Colonel Davies, Mr. 
Home, Mr. Hobbouse, Mr. Stanley, Mr. L»bou- 
chcre, &c. ; on the othei by Sir George Murray, 
Sir Robert Wilson, Sir Ronald Fergiisson, Sir 
Hussey Vivian, TiOrd Palmerston, the Clia*hcell«r 
of the Exchequer, &c. Those who contended for 
a diminished force asserted, that the reductions 
made by Government were extremely trifling ; 
that a large army was not necessary to uphold the 
dignity of this country in tlie eyes of foreign 
states, for we had lost all that constituted national 
dignity ; that if no other arguments for reductions 
were to be found, the public distress supplied 
them abumlaiUly ; that the militia force was use- 
leas and expensive ; that great saving might be 
efllbctcd by recruiting in the Colonies for colonial 
service; that the East India Company ought not 
to be allowed to escape the dead weight, and ex- 
penses of reliefs requisite for their service ; that 
the present force should be cut down to tbe stan- 
dard of 1822, the more especially as tl.e tranquil- 
lity of Ireland was in no danger of being dis- 
turbed, and as onr North American Colonies were 
fully competent to their own defcnci-. 

On the other hand, the admissions of military 
tnembers habitually In opposition to liis Majesty's 
Government, were brought to show that the stale 
of the army admitted no farther reductions, the 
cavalry especially, being very weak in numbers. 
The difficulty of maintaining that force, and their 
importance in the event of a future war, was par- 
ticularly insisted on. With respect to the reduc- 
tions of 1822, it was observed, that that mea- 
sure was an experiment, wliCch had failed ; and 
that with reference to Ireland, though it might be 
perfectly true that the measure of last session had 
removed one source of discord, yet too sudden a 
recall of a large body of troops would be any 
thing but prudent. It was altogether denied that 
nny but the very worst troops could be ^raised 
in our West India Colonies, no analogy in that 
respect subsisting between those colonics and* our 
East Indian possessions ; in short, the difficulty of 
making reductions was acknowledged by the best- 
informed members, and warm praise was given 
to tbe selection made by the War department, as 
respects tlie nature and character of the altera- 
tions efiected in the present year, 

Oa the UStAt tbe subject was renewed in discus- 
aioiu upon the several Items, and the advocates of 
economy availed themselves, as usual, of that occa- 


sion for pressing the various considerations which 
recommend retrenchment : little of novelty, how- 
ever, was elicited. It was observed that the pre- 
sent estimates w'ere 100,000/. lower than 1822, 
though the force that year was less. Several 
amendments proposed by Mr. Hume were ne 
gatived, and one also moved by Mr. O’Connell, 
for the reduction of tlie expenses of the army in 
Ireland, shared the same fate. Sir#^ohn Wrottes- 
ley, contrasting the state of the army with 

its present condition, observed, that a battalion 
then consisted of 400, it now consists of 740; that 
then a regiment of cavalry was 196, now 30, 
Almost every ineiriber accustomed to take an 
active part in the business of Parliament bore a 
shaie in this dismssion, but the character ot the 
debate was throughout much more politico econo 
inic.il than military. Amongst the chaiges to 
which Mr. Hume strongly objectcil, was the dis 
proportion between the pensioners of Chelsea and 
Kilmainhain cni the one band, and the officeisut 
those cstablishinents on the other ; but it appeared 
tint he spokt' merely with reference to the in- 
pensioners. Sir Henry Hardinge replied, that 
the whole number of whom those officers had the 
pay and management amounted to 80,000 men. 

On the 26tti of Feb. the Navy Board came in- 
cidentally under the consideration of the House, 
owing to some discontent felt by Sii By am Mar- 
tin, at a passage contained in the work of Sir 
Henry Parnell, on Financial Rctorm, but nothing 
really affecting the service ensued. 

On the STiiic day, the vote for the Military Col- 
lege was opposed, but most uusiiceessfully. The 
high deserts of its offioers were clearly made out, 
the ample payment of those who are not the sons 
of military men admitted, and the exeellei.t edu- 
cation geiiei.tliy imparted at that esrahlishment, 
denied in no (juaiter; the vote was agreed to by 
a Urge majority. 

On the Ist of March, Sir George Clerk brought 
forward the Navy Estimates, when much discussion, 
ot a purely poUlie.d nature, arose about the office 
of Treasurer of the Navy. Amongst the reductions, 
loot)/, is to be taken from tbe salary of that offi- 
cer ; two commissioners are to be reduced ; seve- 
ral clerks have been transferred from Greenwich 
Hospital to the Navy Office. In the Victualling 
Office there is to be a saving of 710/. ; in the sala- 
ries of various oftieers balongiiig to the several 
departments connected with the Navy, there will 
be a total saving of HOOO/. ; in artificers' wages a 
diminution of 21,000/. ; in the dock-yards 10,000/. 
to 12,000/.; in timbc>r stores 7,000/. In tlie fo- 
reign dock-jards there had, owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of last year, been an increase of 
14,000/. Ill tlie wages in ordinary 40.000/. will 
be saved ; in the half-pay 19,000/. Upon the gwss 
sum of 450,000/. theie would be a reduction of 
one-third. Last year the number uf men agreed 
to was 30,000 ; this year 20,000, including 9,000 
marines. It appeared, tliat since 1621, there hnri 
been reduced in the Admiralty 14 officers, with 
salaries amounting to 7,015/.; in the Navy Pay 
Office 24 officeis, salaries 10,800/. ; in the Navy 
Office 37 officers, salaries 12,000/. ; in the Dock 
yards 468 officers, salaries 88,630/. ; in the Foreign 
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yards 29 ofHcers, salaries 36,0001. ; in tlie Victual- 
ling Office 48 officers, salaries 8,000/. ; in the Vic- 
tualling-yards 37 officers, salaries 6,280/. ; in the 
Medical Departuieiit 8 officers, salaries 3,600/.; 
making in the 'wliole a reduction, during that pe- 
riod, of 666 officers, and of salaries 160,000/. 

The debate having turned u|^on what might be 
called "in some degree a party and personal ques- 
tion, respecting the Treasurership of the Navy, 
not much objection was raised against the Esti- 
mates ; all demand for reduction was met by this 
short statement^: — that from the numerical weak- 
ness of the Biitish navy, om uiorchant ships have 
more than once owed their safely to French meii- 
of-war ; that while Spain is at war with South 
Americti, Russia witli a large force in the Black 
Sea and Mediterranc»n, and the vessels of France 
crowding the Levant, the satufy and honour of a 
country, the most renowned for naval acliieve- 
inents, require tlie maintenance of a force at least 
not inferior to tliat of last year. Ttie keeping up 
of 9,000 marines was moat successfully defended 
by allusion to the general ineflioiency of tlie mili- 
tary wlien taken on board — the case of Toulon 
appearing quite to decide the question. 

Oiithe 8th of Marcii, farther votes were agreed 
to, in the conversations on which, Mr. Monck 
said he thougiit it would be an improvement if 


the Continental system of quarter-pay were adopt' 
ed instead of half-pay, but ffiat economical propo- 
sition did not experience the support even Of Mr. 
Hume. Sir Henry Hardinge announced that it 
was intended the pensions of officers' widows 
in the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, Klmiiid be as- 
simiiated ; that in future, no peiLsions should be 
continued to widows who married a second time, 
or granted to any, except those whose husbands died 
in battle, or who had been ten years in the service. 

On the same day, Sir George Cockburn re- 
plied to a question of Ijord Altiiorpe's, respecting 
the a^'air near Fatras, by stating, that the Admi- 
ral of the English fleet being informed that a part 
of the Turkish armament was sailing towards 
Patras, put to sea, and found its commander to 
be Padrone B^y. He charged him with a breach 
of faith : the Bey replied that he had not been 
prohibited from gqing to Patras ; if they attacked 
him he would not resist. The English Admiral 
then issued a prohibition against their going to 
Patras, and flrerl one gun. The I'urks retired ; 
the Adrairal returned to Zante. Padrone Bey 
came out twice afterwards, but the appearance of 
the J&ritiah made him desist. There appeared, 
however, to have been some firing on the third 
’Sflay, and some Turks killed. 
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TO THE ARMY. 


Horse Guards, Feb. 18. 

Memorandum. — The King has been 
pleased to command an alteration in the 
unifonn of the Medical Staff of the army. 

The coat to be plain scarlet throughout, 
(in shape like the unattached uniform, of 
which a pattern is already deposited at the 
Office of Military Boards,) with a button 
on whicli are inscribed the words Medical 
Staff, encircling the letters G. K., and gold 
epaulettes, as worn by unattached officers, 
and corresponding with the relative ranks in 
the army. 

These regulations to be confined to the 
following officers Inspectors of Hospitals, 
Deputy Inspectors of Hospitals, Physicians 
to the Forces, Surgeons to the Forces, Apo- 
thecaries to the Forces, Assistant Surgeons 
to the Forces, Hospital Assistants ; Purvey- 
ors of Hospitals and Deputy Purveyors of 
Hospitals to wear silver epaulettes. 

Officers of the Medical Staff are permitted 
to wear out, their present uniforms, but all 
future supplies to be subject to the above re- 
gulation. J3y command of the 
■Right Hon. Gen. Lord Hill, 
Commanding-in-Chief, 

H. Taylor, Adj.-Gen. 


CIRCULAR. 

Horse Guards, Feb. 24. 
Sir,— I n consequence of the doubts 
which apjiear to have prevailed, and the 
various modes which have been pursued by 
U. S. JouRN. No. 16. April, 1830. 


courts-martial, both as to the time and the 
manner of receiving and recording in their 
proceedings, evidence as to the c‘liaracter of 
the prisoner under trial, 1 am directed by 
the General Commanding-in-(yhief to state, 
for your information and guidance, that, wit- 
nesses to character may be called, either by 
the prisoner to assist his defence, or by the 
f’ourt for its own information. In the fiist 
case, if a prisoner on his trial is desirous of 
calling witnesses to his cliaracter, the rule 
of proceeding is this ; all the evidence on 
the part of the prosecution having been first 
examined, and the prosecutor’s case closed, 
the prisoner is then at liberty (^if he tliinks 
fit) to make his defence, -and to call wit- 
nesses ; first, to meet the charge, and se- 
condly, to speak td his character; and all 
the witnesses must be examined on oath. 
When the prisoner has closed his defence 
(if he make any), the Court proceed to de- 
liberate on the whole of the evidence, and 
decide Accordingly. If they pronounce the 
prisoner guilty, it frequently becomes expe- 
dient; where the extent of punishment is 
discretionary, for the Court to inquire into 
the generaf character of a prisoner, which 
they are authorized to do it they think fit. 
They afterwards adjudicate as to punish- 
ment. This examination into general cha- 
racter enables the Court to mete out pu- 
nishment, so as to satisfy tlie ends of jus- 
tice with greater precision. I’hese witnesses 
also, according to the 13th clause of the ex- 
2 L * 
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isting Mutiny Act, must all be examined Art. 5. — A return from every ship is to 
upon oath. * be transmitted qiiarterly to this office, 

All evidence whatever should be recorded through the several Commanders-in-Chief, 
on the proceedings in the order in which it of the mates, midshipmen, masters’ assist- 
is received by the Court. ants, admiralty and college midshipmen, 

You will take care that the President of college and first and second class volunteers, 
every court-martial, held under your com- serving on boaid* the respective ships and 
mand, be put in possession of a copy of this vessels ; and pniticiilar care is to be taken 
letter, for the information and guidance of thi«t in these returns, the discharge, entry, 
the Court. 1 have the honour to be. Sir, or any alterations in the ratings of persons 
Your obedient humble servant, in any of the said classes, since the date of 
H. Taylor, Adj.-Gen. the preceding returns, be reported and ac- 
Officer commanding (‘ouated for ; and when a ship is ordered to 

be paid ojf, a similar return is to be imme- 

REGULATION’S FOR THE ENTRY AND RATING made, distinguishing, in addition to 

OF YOUNG Gi N’FJ.FMEN ON BOARD iiis the befoi’e-mentioued particulars, the length 
MAJEs'ri’s SHIRS AND VESSELS ON iiiK of sei’vicc, uod tfic addrcss or intended re- 
I'LACE FsTABLisiiMENT, DATFD 27th sicleiiCG of eacli peison, and the date at 
i-FB. 1830. which any mate or midshipman shall have 

Article 1. — No person is hereafter to passed his examination for Lieutenant, 
be entered or rated as volunteer of fiie first A nr. 6. — J he respective captains and 
class, but by special order of the Lords commanders are to be very particular in 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. attending to these instructions , and they 

Art. 2. — ^'Fhe captains and commanders « arc to take care that on no account whatso- 
of his Majesty’s ships and vessels arc to sc- ever shall any young gentleman be serving 
lect and enter the established number of on board in any other capacity, or under 
mates, midshipmen, masters’ assistants, and “^ay other rating than one of the before-men- 
voliinteers of the second class, on the first tinned ; and they are therefore to observe, 
commissioning of their respective ships or that they are not to disrate midshipmen, 
vessels, as heretofore, obtaining the previous masters’ assistants, or volunteers of either 
approval of the Lords Commissioners of the class ; but, in case of such serious miscon- 
Aomiralty. duct as would require disrating, it is to be 

Art. 3.— In cases of re-admission to the reported, if on a home station, to the Ad- 
service, a statement, of the date of the origi- miralty ; if on a foreign station, to the 
nal entry into the service, and of the cause Coiinnander-in-Chi(‘f, or senior officer, in 
of the last discharge, is to be transmitted to order to their being removed from the ser- 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, for their vice ; m any such case the circumstances 
Lordsliips’ information ; or, if abroad, to are to be stated to their T.ordships by the 
the Commander-in-Chief, whose approval, first opportunity : but any of the classes 
in the latter case, is to be deemed sufficient mentioned in the second article, being al- 
to authorize the entry. ready in the service under their Lordships’ 

Art. 4. — No person is, ori any account, saiiction, may be removed from one ship to 
to be borne under the denomination of ** Ad- another, in proper vacancies, by authority 
miralty midshipman,” except by their Lord- of Commanders-in-Chief, without reference 
ships’ special authority. to their Lordships. 



QUESTIONS TO BJC ANSWERED ON THE PART OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN APPLYING FOB 
APPOINTMENTS AS tOLUNTEERS OF THE FIRST CLASS IN IIIS MAJESTy’s NAVY. 


Candidate’s Name. 


Date and Place of his Birth. 


What kind and degree of Education he has received. 


At what School, and hpw long he has been at School. 


Father’s Name. 
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COURTS-MARTIAL. 


A Court Martial assembled on Thursday, 
the 18th of March, on board his Majesty’s 
ship Victory (flag-ship), in Portsmouth Har- 
bour, which, by adjournment, continued the 
following day, to try Commander Russell, 
and Mr. Richard Hodges, Master, of the 
Wolf, for their conduct on the occasion of 
that sloop gottihg on shore at the back of 
the Isle of Wight, on the night of the 10th 
instant. The Court consisted of the follow- 
ing Members : — 

Capt. John Hayes, C.13. President, Capt. 
Hon. George Elliott, Capt. Charles Napier, 
C.B., Capt. Right Hon. Lord William Pa- 
get, M.P., Commander John llindmarsh. — 
Moses Grcctham, Esq. Judge Advocate. 

The usual preliminary proceedings having 
been gone through, the Judge Advocate read 
the following official letter from Capt. Rus- 
sell to Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stop- 
ford, in which are detailed the ciitumstances 
out of which this inquiry was instituted : — 
His Majesty’s ship Wolf, 
Portsmouth Harbour, March 13, 1830. 

Sir, — 1 beg leave to state, for the infor- 
mation of my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that on the 9th instant, his Ma- 
jesty sloop Wolf, under my command, enter- 
ed the English Channel, in her passage from 
Tangiers to Portsmouth ; the wind blowing 
hara from N. to N.W. prevented my making 
any part of the English coast until the ship 
got as high up as Portland, the lights of 
which were seen at six p.m. on the 10th j 
at eight p.m. bore up, E. by N. intending 
to mn through the Needles’ passage, Port- 
land Lights then bearing N.W. by W. five 
leagues by estimation. 1 continued steer- 
ing for the Needles until 11 20 p.m. when 
the Master stated to me that it was best to 
haul off for the night, as it was too hazy to 
run any longer, being then only four miles 
off by account. I immediately hauled up, 
and trimmed sails on the starboard tack, 
standing out to the Southward ; at 11 30 p.m. 
the ship struck ; clewed up the sails, and 
fired guns of distress ; came on board several 
Pilots, who stated the ship was on shore at 
Brook, at the back of the Isle of Wight, 
having been set to the Southward and East- 
ward by the flood-tide, which, according to 
the information of the Pilots, had been run- 
ning much stronger than it generally does. 
On the 11th, at four p.m. 1 had the assist- 
ance of the Galatea, Camelion, and three 
cutters, and at 11 30 on tire 12th, succeeded 
in heaving the ship off, with the loss of her 


masts, rudder, guns, and stores tlirown over- 
board, to lighten the ship, when she was 
towed into Portsmouth Harbour by the Car- 
ron Steam-vessel, and secured alongside the 
sheer hulk. I have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your most obedient bumble servant, 

Robert Ruhseli., Commander. 
Adm. Sir Robert Stopford, K.C.B. 

After the examination of witnesses, the 
Court came to the following decision : — ^That 
His Majesty’s sloop Wolf was run ashore at 
the back of the Isle of W ight, on the night of 
the 10th ofsMarch, by the inattention and 
neglect of the said Robert Hussell, Esq. her 
Commander, and of Mr. Richard Hodges, 
her Master, by not making a proper allow- 
ance for the flood-tide, and by disobeying 
the standing orders stated in the generfu 
printed instructions, at page 87 j tliat on all 
occasions when a ship is in pilot water, or 
in the neighbourhood of land, of rocks, and 
of shoals, the captain is to take particular 
care that the lead be kept constantly going, 
whether the pilot or masterthink it necessary 
or not ; and at pa^e 107, that the master is 
to be always attentive to the manner in which 
she is conducted, and to see the lead care- 
fully hove, and doth therefore adjudge the 
said Commander, Robert Russell, Esij. to 
be dismissed His Majesty’s service, and the 
said Mr, Richard Hodges, to be severely re- 
primanded and placed at the bottom of the 
list of Masters of the N avy. 


A Court Martial was held on the 20th of 
March, on board His Majesty’s ship Vic- 
tory, in Portsmouth Harbour, of which Capt, 
John Hayes, C.R. was President, to try Mr. 
Thomas Holloway, Master of the Galatea 
frigate, on a charge of having run that ship 
ashore on the Elbow of the Middle Shoaf, 
when returning to Spithead, after having 
assisted the Wolf, sloop-of-war. It appear- 
ed in evidence, that he was perfectly alive 
to the navigatiqn of the ship ; that the lead 
was constantly going ; but the tide having 
run out very low at the then spiinG^, and the 
marks not being visible from the nazinesa of 
the weather, the ship touched on a part 
which 4s constantly increasing, and which 
the local pilots have frequently expressed a 
wish «should be buoyed. The Court deter- 
mined that he was paying atrict attention to 
his duty, at the time the ship got aground, 
and that no blame was imputable to him on 
the occasion^ and did adjudge him to be 
acquitted. 


2 1 . 2 
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ARRIVALS AND SAILINGS. 

February 18. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. 
Snipe, Lieut. Pnrcell. 

Plymouth.— Arrived H. M. C. Leveret, TJeut. 
Worth. Sailed H. M. C. Swan, Lieut. Goldie. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Stanmcr, R. S. 
Sutton, from Lisbon. 

19. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Swan, 
Lieut. Goldie. Arrived H. M. C. Netley. and 
Starling, Lieut. Harrison. Arrived the Diligence, 
and Ann and Amelia Transports, Lieut. K.1M[ayne. 
Arrived the Amity Transport, Lieut. W. Lester, 
with troops and invalids from the West Indies. 

20. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Swan, 
Lieut. Goldie, and H. M. C. Highflyer. 

Plymouth. — SAiled H. M. C. Leveret, Lieut. 
Worth. , 

21. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. High- 
flyer and Starling, Lieut. Harrison. Sailed the 
Ann and Amelia Transport, Lieut. Mayne. 

Shberness. — Arrived H. M. S. RamilUes,and 
proceeded (o Chatham to pay <df. 

22. Cork. — Arrived the Suifield Transport, 
Lieut. Barber, from Corfu. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Marlborough, 
•I. Bull, from Lisbon. Sailed 14th inst. Arrived 
H. M. P. Lapwing, Lieut. Foster, from Corfu. 
Sailed 29th December. Sailed H. M. P. Princess 
Elizabeth, Lieut. Duustan, for the West Indies, 
and H. M. P. Calypso, Lieut. Peyton, for the 
Brazils. 

Plymouth. — Arrived the Amphitrite Trans- 
port, Liouf.^Cooley. 

23. SnE*KRNKSS. — Sailed H. M, C. Surly, 
Lieut. I'Sherwood. Arrived II, M. C. Antelope, 
Lieut. Johns. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Kingfisher, 
Lieut. Walker, from Buenos Ayres. 

Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M, S. Cordelia(lO), 
Com. C. E. W. Boyle, from the Mediterranean. 
Left Gibraltar on the 11th inst. 

25. Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Undaunt- 
ed (46), Capt. CliflTord. C. B. and H. M. C. Leve- 
ret, Lieut. Worth. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Cordelia (10), 
Com. C. E. W. Boyle, and H. M. C. Highflyer, 

26. SuEERNEss. — Saileti H. M. C. Aiitelope, 
Lieut. Johns. 

Downs. — Passed by H. M. S. Cordelia (10), 
Com, Boyle. 

Plymouth — Sailed H. M. S. Britoraart (10), 
Com. Johnson. . 

Falmouth.— Sailed H. M. F. Stanmer, R. S. 
Sutton, for Lisbon. 

Portsmouth. — ^Arrived H. M. S. Dartmouth 
(42), Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, C.B. from Cadiz. 
Sailed on the 12th inst. Arrived H. M. C. Star- 
ling, Lieut. Harrison, and Raven Tender. Sailed 
H. M. C. Netley. H. M. S. Galatea (42), Capt. C. 
Napier, anctiored at Spitliead. 

27. SiiEERNBSS. — ^Arrived H. M. S. Cordelia 
(10), Com. Boyle. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P, Briseis, Lieut. 
Downhe, from Halifax. 


Cork. — Arrived the Lord Wellington Trans- 
port, Lieut. Harris, from Bermuda, and Stentor 
Transport, Lieut, itfurney, from Corfu. 

28. Sh BERN ESS. — Sailed H. M. S. Alligator 
(28), Capt. Yoike. 

Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Arrow, 
Lieut. Thrackstone, and H. M. Heron (18), 
Com. J. Burnett, fiom Rio Janeiro, Sailed 28th 
December. Arrived the Flora Transport, Lieut. 
Wentworth, fiom Kernamlo Po. Arrivt^l tlie Am- 
phitiitc Transport, Lieut. Cooley. 

March 1. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. 
Snijxj, Lieut. Purcell. 

2. Fai.mouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Britomart 
(10), Com. Johnson. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed II. M. C. Sparrow, 
Lieut. Mofl'att, and Dartmouth (46), Capt. Sir T. 
Feliowcs, C.B. 

3. Shkerness. — Sailed H. M. C. Reindeer, 
Lieut. H. P. Dickon. Arrived H. M. C. Antelope, 
Lieut. Johns. 

Plymou th. — Sailed H. M. P. Branr.ble, Lieut. 
Ha.swell. 

Fai.mouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loney, from Lisbon. Sailed 21st ultimo. 

4. Portsmouth.— - Sailed H. M. C. Snipe, 
Lieut. Purcell. Arrived the Hope Transport, 
Lieut.Pritchard. The Wandeicr Transport, Lieut. 
A. Young. 

Sheer NKSS. — A rrived H. M. S. Dartmouth 
(42), Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, C.B. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Vigilant, 
Lieut. Loney. Arrived H. M. S. Britomart (10), 
Com. Johnson. 

5. Portsmouth. — P assed by the Lord Coch 
rane Transport. 

0. Portsmouth. — Sailed the Amphitrite 
Transport, Lieut. Cooley. 

Sh£ERNE8.s. — Sailed H. M. S. Badger (10), 
Cora. Rowley, for the Cape of Good Hope. 

IPlymouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Leveret, Llent. 
Worth. Arrived H. M. C. Snipe, Lieut. Purcell. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P, Goldfinch, 
Lieut. J, Walkic, from Havana. 

7. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. Gutters Ra- 
ven and Highflyer. 

8. Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Barra- 
couta, Lieut. James, from the West Indies, and 
H. M. P. Lord MelviUe, Lieut. C. Webbe, from 
the West Indies. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed the Wanderer Trans- 
port, Lieut. A. Young, and Hope Transport, Lieut. 
Pritchard. Passed by H. M. S. Badger, Coro. 
R. Rowley, for the Cape of Good H6pe. 

9. Plymouth.— Sailed H. M. C. Royalist, 
Deut. Nash. Arrived H. M. C. Bramble, Lieut. 
W. K. Hasweli, and H, M. P. Goldfinch, Lieut. 
Walkie. 

Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Camelcon 
(10), Lieut. C. Luckcraft, from the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Magnet, J. 
Porteous, from Lisbon, and Neva Transport, 
Lieut. J. Adamson, from the Mediterranean. Left 
Malta on 17th January. 
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10. Sheerness. — Sailed H. M. S. Alligator 
(28), Capt. Yorke. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Arrow, Lieut. 
Tlirackstone, aud Industry and Diligence Tniti8> 
ports. 

11. Portsmouth.— Arrived U.M.G. Snipe, 
Lieut. Purcell. 

Falmouth. — Put back with foul winds H. M. 
S. Badger, Com. Rowley. 

12. Sheernehs. — Arrived H. M. C. Raven. 

Portsmouth. — ^Arrived H. M. S. Wolf (18), 

Com. R, Ru 8S{;11, from the Mediterranean. The 
I,ord Wellington Transport, Lieut. Harris, and 
Stentor, Lieut. Barney. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M.C. Bramble, Lieut. 
ITaswell. 

13. Poutsmouth. — Arrived the Henry Por- 
cher Transport, Lieut. Binsted, from Corfu. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Badger, Com. 
Rowley. 

Portsmouth. — Arrived the Lord Suffield 
Transport, Lieut. Binstead, from Corfu, and sailed 
immediately. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Ariadne (28), 
Capt. G. Rennie. H. M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. Lo- 
ney, and Leveret, Lieut. Worth. H. M. S. Druid, 
Capt. Hamilton, anchored in the Sound. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Badger (10), 
Com. R. Rowley, for the Cape Station. 

14. Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Arrow, 
Ideut. Thrackstone. 

Sheernkss.— Arrived H. M. C. Industry, 
Lieut. Dymoke. 

10. Ports mouth. — Sailed the Henry Porchcr 
Transport, Lieut. Binsted. 

17. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. High- 
ly ei, and Stentor Tiunsport, Lieut, Burney. 

18. Plymouth, — Sailed 11. M. C. Arrow, 
Lieut. Thrackstone. 

19. PoRThMOUTH. — Anived H. M. S. Onyx, 
Lieut. Boteler, from Soutl) America. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tlic most important event among naval matters 
that has transpired since our last number, is the 
measure atfecting the promotion of naval officers. 
From the date of this new regulation, the promo- 
tion of ail classes of officers is to be restricted to 
he filling up of one out of three vacancies which 
may occur in any rank; those vacancies being 
filled from a list of officers in each rank as they 
rise successively to the top. As a necessary at- 
tendant on this measure, the entry of midshipmen 
into the service is also limited, and the appoint- 
ment of volunteers of the first class (a numerous 
class of officers) is now vested in the Admiralty 
alone. Euiploynient has hitherto been the great 
fiource of promotion ; the one was the certain at- 
tendant of the other, but the proportion between 
them will now be widely different to what it has 
been. The undiminished list of all ranks of offi- 
cers is the motive for a measure, lending, like the 
present, to its gradual reduction. 

His Majesty’s Ship Blanche (46), was commis- 
sioned at Plymonth„on the 26th of February, by 
Capt. A. Farqnhar, C.B. K.H. to relieve H. M. S. 
Hussar, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart, at 
Halifax. The command of the North American 
Station will be under Capt. Farqubar, who will 


hoist his broad-pendant in the Blandhe, as Com- 
modore. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Scylla, was couimissioncd 
on tlic 11th of March, at Portsmouth, by Capt. J. 
Hindmarsh, for the Meditenanean Station. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Curlew (10), has been 
commissioned at Woolwich, by Com. G. iVonl- 
combe, for a Foreign Station, and His Maje 8 t 3 r’g 
Sloop Nautilus, at the same place, for Channel 
Service, by Commander Lord G. Paulet. These 
are both new vessels, having been very lately 
launched. 

His Majesty’s Brig Nightingale, was commis- 
sioned at Plymontli, on the I3th March, by Lieut. 
(J. Fortescue, for the Packet Service. 

His Majesty’s Ship Dartmouth (42), Capt, Sir 
T. Fellowcs, C. B. lately returned from tin* Me- 
diterranean Station, was paid off into ordinary at 
Chatham, on the 15th of March. The Dartmouth 
has been employed three years in the Mediteira- 
nean, and was present at the battle of iNavarlua. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Cordelia, lately returned 
from the Mediterranean, was paid oft at Sheer- 
ness on\he 16th of March, and recommissioned 
for Foreign Service, by Commander C. Hothani. 

His Majesty’s Ship Ramillies (74), late guard- 
ship in the Downs, was paid oft at Sheerness on 
the 16th of March, and will probably be lirukcn 
up. 

His Majesty’s Ships Leander aud Cephaius, are 
being broken up, the former at Portsmouth, tiu 
latter at Plymouth. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Heron (10), Commandei 
J. Burnet, arrived at Portsmouth, from the South 
American Station, on the 28th February, and was 
paid off on tlie 10th of March. 

His Majesty’s Ship Ariadne (28), Capt. it, 
Rennie, sailed from Plymouth, on the 13th of 
March, with Mr. Jeffcott, Lieut.-Goveiiior of the 
New Settlements on the rive.r Gambia. 

His Majeslys Sloop Camcleon (10), arrived on 
the 9th of March, from the Mediterranean, aud (» 
preparing to pay off at Portsinoutii. 

His Majesty's Sloop Wolf, Com. R. Russell, 
arrived from the Mediterranean on the Pith of 
March, and is now preparing to pa} oft. The Wolf, 
in endeavouring to make the N eedles’ passage, was 
unfortunately drifted by the tide on tlie rocks at 
the back of the Isle of Wight, on the evening of 
the 10th, and got oft' with the loss of her masts, 
guns, and stores. 

The following Midshipmen have passed tbeii 
examination at the College since our last: — jl. 
Compton, H. L. Cox, S. Mercer, j. A. Mends- 
G. £. Patey. 

PROMOTIONS. 

CAPTAIN. 

Duntze, J.^A. 

COMMANDERS. 

Burney,*!. 

Hope, J. 

Stopford,R. H. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Campbell, G. L. 

Kuper, A. L. 

Mercer, S. 

Roberts, C. 

Woodruff, H. 
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CHANGES IN THE STATIONS OF CORPS 


Sttlivan, R. 
6rayi D. 


MASTER. 

St^RGEON. 


MARINES.— FIRST LIEUTENANTS. 
Parker, E. A. 

StookwelliT. 

APPOINTMENTS. 


CAPTAINS. 


Duntze, J. A, 

Tribune. 

Farquhar,A,.C,B.,K.H. Blanche. 

Lillicrap, J. 

Ordinary at Portsmouth. 

Rennie, G. 

Ariadne (acting). 

COMMANDERS. 

Bambcr,W.R. 

Ordinary at Portsmouth. 

Belcher, £. 

Hccla. 

Copeland, R. 

Meteor. ^ 

Frankland, E. A. 

Dispatch. 

Hotham, C, 

Cordelia. 

Hindraarsh, J. 

Scylla. 

Morgan, W. 

Preventive Service. 

Parson, J . 

Ditto. 

Paulet, lA>rd G. 

Nautilus. J 

Woolcombe, C. 

Curlew. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Arundel, F. 

Hecla. 

Browle, L. 

Nautilus. 

Cotton, A. 

Galatea. 

Cotton, F. V. 

North Star. 

Carrol, W. 

Pelican, 

Caulfield, J. 

Gloucester. 

Chamberlain, W. B. 

Ordinary at Portsmouth. 

Cleugh, R. 

Talavera. 

Cumby, S. 

Warspite. 

Bore, W. H. 

Ordnance at Portsmouth. 

Durban, J. G. 

Blanche. 

Fortescuc, G. 

Nightingale. 

Garret, C. 

Cordelia. 

Halkett, jr. 

Ariadne. 

Hall, W. H. 

CnrlevF. 

Harvey, W. 

Warspite. 

Huntley, H. V. 

Ganges. 

Jeayes, J. 

Talavera. 

Jenkin, C. 

Bai'hain. 

Keppel, Hon. H. 

Galatea. 

King, S. 

Lapwing. 

Louis, W. 

Ranger. 

Montgomery, A. L. 

Alligator. 

Maclcisson, J. 

Hecla. 

Matliison, C. M. 

Scylla. 

Mathias, T. 

Talavera. 

Mercer, S. 

Eden. 

MiUcr, E. C. 

Hyperion. 

Motley, J. M. 

Ditto. 


Newman, R. A. 

Talavera. 

Pooley, 0, 

Ditto. 

Puckett, C. 

Ditto. 

R«Kd, H. V. 

Hyperion. 

Richardson, C. W 

. Ranger. 

Roberts, R. 

Eden. 

Roe, R. B. 

Talavera. 

ShorUand, W. 

Ranger. 

Simmons, E. 

Talavera. 

Smith, F. W. A. 

Ordinary at Portsmoutli. 

Steele, H. P. 

f Colonial Service, New- 
\ foandland. 

Stephen, J, 

Talavera. 

Sutherland, E. B. 

Preventive Service. 

L'sher, S. H. 

Talavera. 

Wolfe, H. J. 

Meteor. 

Wilson, G. K. 

Scylla. 

Williamson, C. S. 

Talavera. 

Woodruff, W, 

Coast Guard Service. 

Wright, J. A. 

Talavera, 

Young, J. L. 

Curlew. 

Yorke, R. 

Gloucester. 


MASTERS. 

Ring, J, N. 

industry Transport. 

Sulivau, C. 

Scylla. 


SURGEONS, 

Gray, D. 

Hecla. 

Roe, W. 

Ordinary at Sheerness. 

A6SI8TANT-8UROEONS. 

Anderson, W. 

Dock-yard, Pembroke. 

Bell, S. A. 

Sheldrake. 

Brown, J. 

Dotik-yartl, Woolwich. 

Farrier, J. 

Hecla. 

Folds, J. C. 

Nightingale. 

Healy, H. 

St. Vincent. 

Hilditcb, E. 

Blanche. 

Kirk, J. 

Victory. 

Millar, A. 

Ditto. 

Nutt, C. K. 
Osborne, F, 

Plymouth Hospital. 

St. Vincent. 


PURSERS. 

Cooper, R, 

Perseus. 

Devonshire, F. 

Hecla. 

GiJ], J. 

Blanche. 

Hutchings, J. B. 

Nautilus. 

Moxon, R. 

Sibylle. 

Peuphraae, A. 

Scylla. 

Thorne, E. 

Curlew. 

CHAPLAIN. 

Rogers, A. 

Blanche. 

MARINES.— 

-FIRST LIEUTENANT 

Smith, H. 

Galatea. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT, 

Wright, R. 

Madagascar. 


CHANGES IN THE STATIONS OF COUPS 


2d Dragoon Guards . . 

28th Foot 

2d Batt* 60th Ditto . . 
99th Depot 


SINCE OUR LAST, 

from Limerick , , 

from Cork . . , 

from Portsmouth 

from Cork . . . 


to Cahir. 

to Buttevanf. 

to Isle of Wight, 

to Clare Castle. 
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ANNALS' OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 



Principal Staff at HeadjQuarters. 

Principal Cominandcrs-in-Chief, «nd 
Governors abroad. 




f'Lieut.-tJen. Sir Alured I 





Clarke, K.B. 


Secretarj»at-War. — Right Hon. W. 

East Indies.— 

Lieut. - General Gerard 


Windham. 



Lake, from 22d Janu- ] 





ary 

. 


Captain-General and Commander-in- 
Chief, Field-Marshal H. R. 11. the 

North America.' 


/ Lieut. - Gen. Henry 
\ Bowyer. 


Duke of York, K.G. 

r Ucut.-Gen. Karl Balcarras. 

180]. 


Jamaica. — < Lieut.-Gen. George Nugent, 

Adjutant-General. — Gen. SirW. Faw- 

1 

from Ut May. 

War wiih France 

cett, K.B. 



i Lieut.-Gen. Tliomas 

and Spain. 

Colonel Harry Calvert. 

Lieeward islands.- 

-i 

IVigge. 



’ 


rLiciit.-Gen. Sir Ralph 


Qnarter-Master-General. — Lieut.-Gen. 



Abercrombie, K.B. 


David Dundas. 



Lteut.-Gen. the Hon, 



Mediterranean.— 


Sir John Hely Hut- 


Master-General of the Ordnance.— 



chinson, K.B. 


Gen. Marquis Cornwallis, K. G. 



Gen. Hon. H. Ti. Fox, 


John Earl of Chatham, K.G. from 

• 


, from 25th July. 


27th June. 




Sir G. Yonge, 






Bart. K.B. 


Lieut. -General of the Ordnance. — Gen. 

Cape of Good Hope 

J 

Lient.-Gen. Fran- 


Hon. Sir W. HOwc, K. B. 




cis Dundas, 

• 





, from 3d July. 



Gibraltar. — Gen, Cbarle\0*Hara. 

Total Number of Troops maintained by the Country, including? 

277,203 

Militia, and Feiicibles 

> 

India Foices 



26,210 

.Amount of the Army Estimates for the Year 1801 


India Forces 

£ 


540,035 198. lOd. 


DISTRIBUTION OP THE REGULAR FORCES. 




1 United Kingdom of Croat Btitain and Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney 75,010* } 

Plantations 

Gibraltar, Minorca, and other Stations in the Mediturraiieai 

\ 72,820 

1 Cape of Good Hope, and New South Wales . 




East Indies (four regiments of Light Hragoons and seventeen regiments of Foot) 36,310t j 


Embodied Militia — South Britain . 

. . . . . 

30,404 



Ditto — North Britain 


6026 



Cornwall and Devon Miners . . . . 



633 



Fencible Infantry, in North Britain . 


3050 



Embodied Militia, in Ireland . . . . 




Fencible Iniantry, in Ireland , . . . 



Foreign Corps 


. 

13,015 


Expense of ditto 

. . £487,4*1 

4s. 5d. 

WIDOWS OF OFFICliRS OP THB LAND FUKCKS ON THE PENSION LIST. 





Rate of Pension. 

48 Widows of Colonels 




. . £80 

36 . . 

. Lieut.-Colonels 




» . 50 

25 . . 

. Majors 




. . 40 

100 . . 

. Captains and Fayinasteis . . . 




. . 30 

815 . . 

. Lieutenants 




. . 26 

190 . . 

. Second Lieutenants, Cornets, Ensijns, Adjutants, and Quarter- 


Masters 



, 

. . 20 

1 . . 

. Governor or General Officer . , 




. . 80 

6 . . 

. Physicians and Purveyors . . . 




. . 30 

26 . . 

. S^nrgeoAs and Apothecaries . . . 




. . 20 

28 . . 

. Chaplains, Deputy Purveyors, and Hospital Mates 



. . 16 

1 . . 

, Assistant Commissary of Stores . 




. . 26 

1 . . 

. Ditto 




. . 20 


• Of this Number, 5»36 Cavalry, and 11,306 Infantry were in Ireland, 
t Exclusive of Reciuiling Troops and Companies, in Great Britain, amounting to 840 men. 





612 ANNALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS AND OCCURRENCES, AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
EVENTS OF THE ARMY. 

January 3. Lient.-Colon<*l John Fraser, Commandant of the Garrison of Goree, in conjunction witli 
Capt. Sir C, Hamilton, R.N. detached a part of the African Corps, witli some acainen, in boats, to cut 
out of Senegal a brig, in which they succeeded. 

March 8. The principal portion of the British troops* under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, landed at 
Aboukir, in Egypt, under the most trying circumstances. The boats hrd near a mile to row, and 
were for some time under the fire of fifteen pieces of artillery and the musketry of ‘i-WO men; still the 
intrepidity of the troops overcame every difficulty. ** Nothing, I believe, ever exceeded the bold- 
ness and perseverance with which the boats continued to approach the shore, under a shower of bul- 
lets, shells, and grape. Every discharge was answered by a shout from the seamen, apcl all seeinetl 
totally insensible of danger. The reserve on the right formed as if on the parade, ancf in a moment 
carried a height nearly equal to, and very like to that of, Camperdown.” — Dispatch. Tiie enemy 
was completely beaten with the loss of half his Artillery. t — 0. The remainder t>f the army was landed. 
— 12. The army marched to within two leagues of Alexandria. — 13. The British moved forward to 
attack the enemy, advantageously posted on a ridge: they dni not iiovvever wait, but came down and 
attacked us. Ilie action was warm,#but the enemy were everywhere forced under the walls of Alex- 
andria. Bir Ralph, in this action, had his horse shot under him, and was rescued troin being enve- 
loped among tlie French Cavalry by the 90th Regiment, who received the charge ufton their bayonets. 
ITie British loss was very great.| Lieut.-(’oI. Erskinc lost a leg. “ His Regiment, 92d, gained great 
credit, but suffered severely. — 18. Tlie fort of Aboukir capitulated to Sir Ralph. An atfairtook place 
between a patrole of British Cavalry and one of the enemy near Alexandria, in which Colonel, now 
General, Archdall lost an arm. — ^20. The Oanish West India Island, Saint Bartholomew, capitulated 
to a force under Lient-Gen. Thomas Trigge, and Rear-Admiral Duckwtath. — 21. Battle of Alexan- 
drla.$ The French defeated with the loss of 3000 killed ,|| wounded, and taken prisoners. The FiigUsli 
loss amounted to 122.5. Sir Ralph Abercrombie^ mortally wonnded. ** ^\'e have siistaine<l an irre- 


♦ The army amounted to between 17 and 18,000 men. Corps employed on tliis service: IHli, l2th, 
20th, and 26th Dragoons; Hompescli’s Dragoons ; Ist Battalion Coldstream (Jnards, 1st Battalion 3d 
Foot Guards, 2d Battalion Royals, 2d, 8th, loth', I3tii, ISth, 20th, 23d, 24th, 2.5111,20111, 27th, 2K(h, .'tOth, 
1st Battalion 40th, 2d Battalion 40th, 42d, 44th, 50th, Ist Battdion 5Uh, 2d Batt.dion 54th, 5Hth, Olst, 
79th, 80th, 86th, 88th, 80th, 00th, 02d Regiments ; Corsican Bangers, Stuarts, De Rollos, Dillon's 
Corps ; Royal Aitillcry and Royal Engineers, The Corps have been allowed the Sphinx, willi the wonl 
“ Egypt ” on their colours, &c. for this brilliant campaign. 

t The loss of the British on this day, in killed and w'onnded, was 554 ; the loss of the enemy was 
not ascertained. Sir Ralph modestly stated ** it must have been considerable." 

X It exceeded in killed, wounded, and missing, 1200 officers and privates. The conduct of the Bri- 
tish array in Egypt, not only in this a'tack, but throughout the whole campaign, established the indu- 
bitable superiority of the English bayonet. Whenever they could reach the i-nemy, no advantage of 
lire or position con|d defend them against their charge. They sometimes siittered foi theii confidence, 
but more frequently it carried them irresislihly into ceitain victory and a lasting glory. 

$ The 2l8t of March, 1801, an ever memorable day in British history : a day in which victory on 
one side, and the loss oi(th<J.se brave men by whom it was achieved on the otiier, leave it a matter of 
doubt, whethei to hail it in our annals with mourning or thanksgiving. Plans enim Deai tjiuim qin 
servantur ab illin. The I'lianks of Parliament were voted, on the 18th of May, to the ofheers, troops, 
and seamen engaged, for their splendid and heroic exertions, when, in spile of local difficnities, and 
the desperate attacks of a powerful and well prepared army, on the 2 Ist of March, 1801, the Britisti 
arms obtained a brilliant victory,” The following officers of the army were named in the voti-s. Ma- 
jor-General the Honourable Jolin Hely Hutchinson (second in command), Eyre Coote, Cradock, Lud 
low, John Moore, Earl Cavan, Hope, John Doyle, Oakes, Finch, Jolin Stuart, and Robert Lawson. 

II Six hundred and fifty of a corps called the ** Invincibles,” thirty-seven of whom iiad perished by 
their colours, lay extended on the ground, when tlie remainder entreated and obtained quarter. The 
Highland Society, in grateful acknuvtledgment and commemoration of the valour of their coiintryiiicii 
on this day, presented the 42d regiment with a piece of plate, value one hundred guineas ; inscribeit with 
un appropriate motto and designs. A silver medal was also struck in commemoration of the capture ot 
Buonaparte’s Invincible Standard : one to be given to each private as well as officer in the regiment, 
or if killed or dead, to the nearest surviving relations. 

f On the same day as the foregoing, (18 May) aii address was carried to his Majesty for a Monument to 
be erected in St. Paul's Cathedral, in memory^ of the ever-lamented Commander-lii-Chief of his Majesty's 
land forces, Lieut. -General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, K.B. wlio having surmounted, by bis valour and 
consummate ability, tlie obstacles opposed by a powerful enemy to his landing on the coast of Egypt, 
and who, after having successfully established those dispositions necessary for the farther operations of 
the army under bis command, resisted, with signal advantage, a desperate attack of the ckusen and 
veteran troops of the enemy on the 21st of March last, when he received, early in the action, a mortal 
wound, notwithstanding which he remained on the field, animating by his command, ami encouraging 
by ilia example, the brave troops under him, till their valour had achieved the victory of that memora- 
ble day." The first 
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parable loss in the persion of our never-sufficienlly-to-bc-lamented Couiinander-in-Chief^ Sir Dalpli 
Abercrombie, who was mortally wounded* in the action, and died on the 28th of Matxh (on boi^rd Ad< 
iniral Keitirs ship), I believe he was wounded early, but he concealed his situation from those about 
him, and continued in the field, giving his orders with that coolness and perspicuity, which had ever 
marked his character, till long after the action was over, when he fainted through weakness and loss of 
blood. Were it permitted for a soldier to regret any one who has fallen in the service of his country, 
1 tniglit be excused foi lamenting him more than any other person ; but it is some consoiatitm to those 
who tenderly loved him, that^as his life was honourable, so was his death glorious. His memory 
will be recorded in the annals of his country ; will be sacred to every British soldier, and einbahiied 
in the recolleetion of a greatful posterity.** ** I cannot conclude this letter without solemnly assuring 
you, that in the arduous contest in wliich we arc at present engaged, his Majesty’s troops in Kg\pt have 
faithfully discharged their duty to their country, and thereby upheld the fame of the British name and 
nation.’* — OisVatch. — 24. St, Martin 8urrendere<l to Lieut.-(Jen. Thomas Trigge, and lleai- Admiral 
Duckworth.— 28. St. Thomas and St. John, capitulated to ditto. — 31. St. Croix, capitulated to ditto. 
British Corps employed on these services: lioyal Artillery, 1st Battalion Royals, 3d, 11th, and (With 
Foot, 2d and 8tli West India Kegiments. 

April 2. A British fleet arrived in the Sound. — 4. Captured the Danish navy, bombardbd Copen- 
hagen, and obliged the Danisli Coverninent to enter into an Anuis»ice, by which the armed neutrality 
of tlie North was destroyed. TJie thanks of Parliament w'ere voted to Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
Vice-Admiral Lord Nel8on,^Rear-Adniiral Graves, and to Lieut.-Colonel Stewart, commanding the 
40th Regiment, and to all the oflicers, seamen, and soldiers, “ for their bravery and gallant conduct 
on the glorious occasion of the triumph of the British force off the harbour of Copenhagen.'* I^rd 
NeDon observes in his dispatch, “ The Hon. Colonel Stewart did me the favour to be on board the 
Elephant, and himself, with every officer and soldier under»his orders, shared with pleasure in the 
toils and dangers of the day.”t — 19. Colonel (the late General Sir Brent; Spencer, with u Coips of 
about 800 British, and a Corps of Turks, forced the eilemy from the town and castle of IIoscUh, coiii- 
nianding tlie navigation of the Nile, ** I have many obligatii($DS to Colonel Spencer, for the sieal, acti- 
vity, and military talents, whicii ho has displayed in the conduct of this important servire.”--l)is- 
rA't’CH. — 21. The islands of St. liustatia and Siiba, surrendered to a detachment of the 3d Foot, under 
the eouimand of Lieut-Colonel Blunt and Capt. Perkins, U.N. 

May 9. Jaeut. -Gen. Uutchiiihon, with 4000 British, in company with a Corps of Turks of equal 


The first commission this able officer bore, was as cornet of the 3d Dragoon Guards, into whlih he 
enteied on the 2Gth of May, 1750, and gradually rosi*, in 1787, to the rank of Major-General. On the 
breaking out of the war lie served with the Duke of York in the NetJierlands; and in 1795 succeeded 
Sir Charles Gray as Comiiiander-iii-Chief of the West India Islands ; on his return fitmi whence, In 
January 1797, he was laised to the rank of Lieutenant-General. His next service was to quell the re- 
bellion in Ireland, and, in 1799, he was second in coniniand in the expedition against Holland; and 
lastly he was invested with the chief command of the army destined to dispossess the French of Egypt. 
He was interred under the Castle of St. Rlrno, in La Valctte, Malta (to which it-land his body Mas 
conveyed by hi'< friend Lord heith), by Major-Gen. Henry Pigot, Commander in-Chief of tiu' island. 
In addition to the national monument, a pension of 20907. was settled on his family^: and his widow 
was created Baroness Abeicromitie, with remaindei to her issue male by Sir R^lph. 

* During the early part ot the engagement, when, in the darkness of theniglTl, unable to distinguish 
fiiend from foe, Sli Ralpli was involved among tlie enemy, he was rescued from immediate destiue- 
tion, only by the affectionate valour of his own troops. To the first of the British soldiers wl»o catne 
up to him, Sir Kalpli said, ** Soldier, if you know me don’t name me!” At that instant a French 
Dragoon, suspecting the prize he liaddost, rode up to the General in the midst of his own guanl.mado 
a cut at him, but not being quite near enough, merely penetrated to his shirt, grazing tlie skin with 
the point of his sabre. The Diagoou’s hoise wheeling about, he made a second attempt by a lunge, 
that passed the General’s side and riglit arm, which he directly closed. 'J’he Dragoon being at this in- 
stant shot, the sabre remained in the (icneral’.s possession, who presented to Sir Snlney Smith, then 
at his side. He was soon after wounded in the thigh ; but could not be prevailed on to retire till 
victory was decided. Having been wounded two hours, he fainted as soon as he saw the reli'Caf of 
the French. A large incision was made to extract the ball, which could not be found, though the GeJ 
neral seemed hopeful of recovery. To the inexpressible regret of his family and country, this hope 
was disappointed. He concluded an honourable and arduous service of forty-six years, at an advaheed 
age, on the field ol glory and in the arms of victory. He L^d endeared himself to his family by the 
habitual practice of every relative and social duty ; by the amiableness of his manners, the tenderness 
of his affections, the simplicity and integrity of his life. No man ever felt more deeply the awful re- 
sponsibility attached to a Commander-in-Chief. “ These victories,** replied Sir Ralph, being cOngfa- 
tulated on his successes, «* make mo melancholy.** He considered war as a solemn though' trying 
duty ; and regarded victory of no value, but as it tended to promote the interests and the repose of 
society. Such a character will be gratefully numbered among the highest benefactors of mankind. 

+ Capt. Grant, of tlie Rifle Corps, who volunteered his services in the expedition, bad his head 
Liken olf l»y a cannon ball in the battle of Copenhagen, as effectually as If it had been severed from his 
body by a scimetar. He was particularly unfottunate in battle, having received three wounds on ono 
day in Holland. 
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force, under ttie Capitan Pacha, attacked the French near Ramanicb. The enemy were driven in and 
retired to Cairo, leaving a garrison olf the Fort. — 10. Rainanich surrendered, and the combined 
force proceeded to Cairo. — 17. Six hundred French Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery, surrendered in 
the desert to Mi^ior (now Sir Robert) Wilson, Horn peach’s Dragoons. 

June 3. Establishment of the Military College. The King sent a message to acquaint Parliament, 
** That he had founded an establisliment for promoting military science. His Majesty thinks that it 
will add to the skill and discipline, which, combined with British valour, have been so gloriously dis- 
played in the service of the country/* And on the 23d General the Hon, Wiiliam (now Fiekl-Marshal, 
Earl) Harcourt, was appointed Governor of the College. — 12. Lieut.-Colonel Fraser, Commandant of 
the Garrison of Goree, detached a part of the African Corps, and some seamen, under Capt. Lloyd, who 
succeeded in capturing a large ship, under Spanish colours, lying otf Senegal.->~*10. The first stone of 
tlic Royal Military Asylum was laid at Chelsea, in presence of the Duke of York, attended by the 
Secretary >at-War, Lord Harrington, &c. — 21. Temate capitulated to Colonel (the late'iJieut.-Gqiieral) 
Burr, of the East India Company’s Service. The Dutch Governor made a most resolute resistance, 
having defended the place, witii uncommon success, for fifty-two days. The difficulties the Hon. 
Company’s forces had to encounter ” have seldom or ever been exceeded in this part of the globe.”-— 
Dispatch. — 27. Grand Cairo surrendered to the English. 

August 1. An order issued by , the Secretary-at-War, in consequence of the appreheiisloii of inva- 
sion, for all officers on half pay to transmit an account, in writing, of their age* past services, and 
place of abode, in order that their services might be called for as circimstances MiouM render it ex- 
pedient. — 4* Boulogne bombarded by Lord Nelson. ** Tlic officers m Artillery threw the shells 
with great skill, and I am sorry to say that Capt. Fyers, of the Royal Artillery, is slightly wounded 
lufiie thigh, by the bursting of an enemy’s shell.” *• The whole of the affair is of no farther conse- 
quence, than to show the enemy they capnot, with impunity, come outside their ports.” — D ispatch. 

17. Operations against the enemy's works, at Alexandria, commenced. Two attacks were made to 
get possession of some heights. ** The action was neither obstinate nor severe, and onr loss is but 
small : but it aflorded one more oppor^nity to display the promptness of British officers, and the 
heroism of British soldiers. A part of General Doyle's brigade, the 30tii Regiment (but under the 
immediate command of Colonel Spencer), had taken possession of a hill in It out of the enemy’s right. 
Gen. Menoii, who was in person in that part of the French entrenched camp, diiectly opposite to oiir 
post, ordered about fiOO men to make a sortie, to drive us from our position. Tlie enemy advanced 
In column with fixed bayonets, and without firing a shot, till they got veiy close to the 30th llegituent, 
to whom Colonel Spencer gave an immediate order to charge, though they did not consist of inoic tlian 
200 men : be was obeyed with a spirit and a determination worthy of the highest panegyric. The 
enemy were driven back to their entrenciimcnts, in the greatest confusion : they had many killed and 
wounded, and several taken prisoners.” — Dispatch. — 21. The Castle of Marabout capitulated to 
Major-Gen. Coote. — 22. Major-Gen. Coote defeated a strong corps posted in liis front in order to 
cover the approach to Alexandria. ** The managements of that excellent oliicer appear to have been 
able and judicious.” — Dispatch. — 24. Batteries were opened against llie Redoubt de Bain. — 25. 
Major-Gen. Coote surprised the enemy’s advanced posts, when seven ofliceis and fifty men were 
taken prisoners. This service was gallantly performed, by Lieut.-Colonel Smith, with the Ist Bat 
tallion 20th Regiment, and a small detachment of Dragoons, under the orders of Lieut. Kelly, of the 
26th.”— >27. Gen. Menou requested an armistice. 

September 2. The forts and town of Alexandria surrendered by capitulation.* ** The exertions of 
individuals have been splendiil and meritorious. 1 regret that the bounds of a dispatch will not allow 
me to specify the whole, or to mention the name of every person who has distinguished himself in the 
public service.” ** Allow me to express a humble hope tliat the army in Egypt + have gratified the 
warmest wishes and expectations of their country*^ To them every thing is due and to me nothing. 
— - - 

* By this capitulation the enemy were to be conveyed to the French ports in the Mediterranean, 
with their arms, artillery, baggage, and eftects, within fifty days from the date of the ratification. 

Scarcely was tlie capitulation signed, when the army under Major-Gen. Baird arrived. After stay- 
ing a short time at Cossier, this army crossed tifte Desert of Tliebes, with many difficulties, in ten days, 
and arrived at Gcunet, on the banks of the Nile, about four hundred miles from Grand Cairo. The 
route was through a defile of one hundred and fifty miles, between hills and barren rocks ; not a par- 
ticle of herbage was to be seen, and this long and toilsome march could not have been performed with- 
out the friendly aid of the Mainalnkes and Arabs. The whole of the Indian army, which arrived 
opposite Grand Cairo, consisted of 600Qf British and 2000 Sepoys. It was extremely mortifying t»' 
this brave force, that, after tasting deeply of the toils and ‘hai^ships of war, fortune did not iierniil 
them to participate, on this occasion, in its glories. 

+ On the termination of the war in Egypt, the Sultan ordered fifty gold medals to be struck, beai 
ing a crescent and star in the centre, with a suitable inscription, to be distributed among the English 
officers in Egypt. 

I On the 12th November the Thanks of Parliament were voted to the Hon. Lient.-Oen. Sir John 
Hely Hutchinson, K.B. for the aeal, activity, and energy, which he displayed in the oommand of the 
anny in Egypt, which had coniributed so greatly to promote the honour and interests of his country, 
and had shed superior lustre upon the British arms.” A similar arldress was voted to the generals and 
officers under Sir John Hutchinson, and also to the non-commissioned officers and privates. Tlie fol- 
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It was my fate to succeed a mau who created such a spirit, and established such a discipline ainougst 
them, that little has been left for me to perform, except' to follow his maxims and endeavour to iini- 
late his conduct.*' — Dispatch. — 14. Lieut.<Colonel George Airey, commanding the troops in British 
pay in the island of Elba, with a force of 1000 men, including Tuscans, Peasants, dec. destre^od the 
enemy*s batteries of Penita Pina, the Grottoes, Giovanni, dec. 

October 1. Preliminaries of peace,** between Great Britain and France, signed. 


OBITUARY, 1801. 

JFannary 8. 14 eut.> 6 en. Philip Goldsworthy, Colonel of the Ist Dragoons, Eqnerry and Clerk* 
Marshal to his Majesty, and M.P. for Wilton. 

March 25. „ In his 40th year, the Hon. Lieat.Gen. Sir Charles Stuart, K.B, brother to the Marquis 
of Bute, Colonel of the 26th Foot, and M.P. for Poole.— 27. Licnt.-Gen. Wyuter Blathwayte, 
Colonel 27th Dragoons. — 28. Licut.-Gen. Sir Ralph Abkrcrombir, Commandor-iii*Chicf of 
the Egyptian army, See. of bis wounds. 

April 24. Gen. Moriscoe Frederick, Colonel 54th Foot. 

May 7, Gen. Cyrus Trapaud, Colonel 52d Foot. 

June. Major-Gen. Richard Bettesworth, late Colonel-Commai^ant of the 2d Battalion of Royal 
Irish Artillery. — 8. Major-Gen. Thomas Jones, Licat.-Governor of Hull. — 10. Licut.-Gen. Charles 
Eustace, Colonel-Commandanf 08th Foot. 

July 16. Gen. Flower Mecher, Colonel 0th Dragoons. 

August 12. Gen. Lord Rossmore, Governor of Kinsale. — 13. Gen. Lord Adam Gordon, Colonel 
of the Royal Scots. — 27. Lieut.-Gen. Norman Macleod, Lieat.-Golonel 73d Foot. 

December 27. Gen. Peter Bathurst, • 

Major-Gen. Hon. John Knox, Colonel-Commandant 9th Foot, lost on his passage to Jamaica. 

Lieut.-Gen. Alexander Campbell. 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, WHO SERVED IN EGYPT IN 

THE YEAR 1801. 


Ranks in March 1801. 

Total that 
served in 
Egypt. 

KmeA or 
died of 
wounds. 

Wounded. 

Lieut.-Generals 

1 

1 

...M. 

Major-Generals 

8 . 

— 

1 


35 

1 

0 

Lieut.-Colouel8 

101 

4 

4 

Msyors 

43 

• 8 

2 


386 

8 

41 

Lieutenants . . 

643 

19 

52 

Second Lieutenants, Cornets, and Ensigns ...... 

231 

5 

12 


1448 

41 

118 


lowing general olficers were named in this vote, Major-Gens. Eyre Coote, John Francis Craddock, 
Hon, G. J. Ludlow, John Moore, Richard Earl of Cavan, David Baird, Hon. E. Finch, Brig. Gens. 
John Stewart, Hon. John Hope, John Doyle, John Blake, H. Oakes, and R. Lawson. Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Hutchinson was advanced to the Peerage, with the title of Lord Uutcltinson. 

* On the 6th of April, in the following year, the thanks of Parliament i^ere voted to the Officers of 
the Navy, Army, and Marines, “ for the meritorious and eminent services which they have rendered to 
their King and country during the course of the war;” to the Soldiers and Sailors “ fw their exem- 
plary and gallant behaviour,’* and to the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers ** for their seasonable and 
eminent services.” 
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GAZETTES. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

FROM FEB. 9S4 TO MARCH 20. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Peb. 23. 

LONDON GAZETTE, FElt. 24. 

Eastern Glamorgan Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
— Robert Hillier Rickards, gent, to be Licnt. vice 
Moggridge, prom. 


WAR-OFFICE, Fkb. 25. 

FRIDAY, FKB. 26. 

1st Regt. of Dr. Gds. — Ens. Tlioinas Todd, from 
the 72d Ft. to be Cor. by p. vice Crant, ptom. 

7th Ditto. — Cor. Richard Harcourt Symons, 
from h. p. 6th Dr. Gds. to be Cor.^ay. the diff. 

0tb Foot. — Hosp.-Ass. John Murtagh, M.D. to 
be Ass.-Surg. vice Cumpbell, dec. 

7lh Ditto. — Lieut. Win. T. MorsheUd, to be 
Capt. by p. vice Cage, who ret. ; Ens. George 
Grenville Glover, from the 82d Ft. to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Morshead. c 

17th Ditto. — John Erskine, gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Campbell, app. to 32(1 Ft. 

30th Ditto. — Gent. Cadet James T. Airey, from 
Rl. MU. CoU. to be Ens. withont p. vice Coch- 
rane, whose app. has not taken place. 

39th Ditto. — Ens. John Lewis Corrigan, from 
h. p. 3(1 Ft. to be Ens. vice Willock, whose app. 
has not taken place. 

40th Ditto. — Lieut. John Henry French, to be 
Capt. without p. vice Otway, dec. 

48th Ditto.— Capt. Algernon Greville, from h. 
p. of 2d West India Regt. to be Capt. pay. the 
diflf. vice Fothergill, app. to 60th Ft. 

50th Ditto. — To be Capls. : (/apt. Wm. Fotlier- 
glll, from the 48th Ft. vice Peter Powell, who 
ret. upon h. p. 2<i West India Regt. Capt. Henry 
Des Vccuxjfrom h. p. vlpe John Foy,wiio exc. r. 
the difi. 

55th Ditto.— Capt. Christoplier Thomas Bird, 
from h. p. to be Capt. vice Robert Ficklin, who 
exc. r. the did*. 

06th Ditto.— Ens. Tliomas George Armstrong, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Kerr, who ret. ; John Par- 
ker, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Armstrong. 

72d Ditto. — Sand Hands Fisher, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Todd, app. to Ist Dr. Gds, 

75th Ditto. — Lieut. James John Graham, to be 
Capt. by p. vice Daniell, who ret. ; Ens. Alex. 
Jardine, to be Licnt. by p. vice Graham ; John 
Ryle, gent, to be Ens. by p.^vlcc Janline. 

82d Ditto.— James Brash, gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Glover, prom, to 7th Ft. 

1st West Imlia Regt.— Ens. Fred. B, RnsseU, 
to be Lieut, without p. vice Thprean, dec. ; Sa- 
muel Hodsoii, gent, to be Ens. vice Russyll. 

Unattached. — Lieut. Wd Charles Wellesley, 
from ID. Horse Gds. to be Capt. of Infantry, 
by p. 

Brevet. — The undermentioned Cadets, of the 
Hon. the E. 1. Company's service, to have tem- 
porary rank as Ens. during the period of their 
being placed under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
Pasley, of the Rl. Engineers, at Chatham, for 
held instructions in the art of Sapping and Min- 
ing: — Gent. Cadets Wm. Douglas, Win. Stephen 


Jacob, Lawrence Hill, Henry Siddons, Wm. H. 
Horsley, Charles Wm. Tremctthere, Francis We- 
myss. 

Garrisons.- Lient.-Gen. Sir Win. Hutchinson, 
to be Governor of J)arrickfUrgos, vice Gen. Mon- 
crieff, dec. 

Memorandum.— Capt. Alex.^Joncs, upon h. p. 
-0th Ft. has been allowed to ret. from the service, 
by the sale of an unattached comi^isslon. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Fkb. 23. 

Rl. Regt. of Art. — Capt, and Brevet-Ma,ior 
David Story, to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice Durnfurd, 
dec.; 2d Capt. Richard Carr MoleswoHh, to be 
Capt. vice Story ; Capt. Wm. Furneaux, from 
unattached h. p. to be 2d Capt. vice Molesworth. 

Corps of Rl, Engineers.— Ist Ment. Richard 
John Vicars, to be 2d Capt. vice Cwpcr, rej. ; 2d 
Lieut. Edward Aldric^ to b(’ 1st Lieut, vice Vi- 
cars, prom. 


WHITEHALL, March 3. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 5. 

The King has been pleased to nominate and 
appoint Vice-Admiilil Sir Thomas Byam Martin, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Mi- 
litary Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand 
Cross of the said Most Honourable Military Order, 
vice Admiral Sir George Montague, dec. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, March 10. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 12. 

Corps of Rl. Engin(‘ers. — Capt. Robert Thomp- 
son, to be Lieul.-Col. vice I'igg, dec, ; 2d Capt. 
Roger Kelsall, to be Capt. vice Thompson, prom. ; 
Ist Lieut. George Talil, to be 2(1 Capt. vice Kel- 
sall, prom.; 2d Lieut. John Cliaytor, to be 1st 
Lieut, vice Tait, prom. 

2d Regt. of Rl. Surrey Mil. — Richard Weller 
Ckadwick, gent, to bet Ens, vice Saddler, dec. 


WAR-OFFICE, March 16. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 16. 

Mi'morandum. — His Majesty has been gracious- 
ly pleased to approve of the 92d Ft. being per- 
mitted to bear on its colours and appointments, in 
addition to any other badges or devices which may 
have been heretofore granted to the regiment, the 
words ** Corunna,” Fuentes d’Honor,” ** Vit- 
toria,” Pyrennc'Ajs,” ** Nive,” and ** Orthes,” 
in commemoration of the distinguished services of 
the regiment in the actions fought at Coruuiia, on 
the 16th Jan. 1809 ; at Fiicntes d’Honur, on the 
5th May, 1811 ; at Vittoria, on tho 21st June, 
1813; in the Pyrennees, in the months of July 
and August, 1813 ; in the passage of the Nivc, in 
the month of Dec. 1813 ; and at Orthes, on the 
27th Feb. 1814. 

His Majesty has also been graciously pleased to 
direct that, in commemoration of the gallant con- 
duct evinced by the 92d Foot, in the attack of the 
forts and destruction of the bridge of Almaraz, on 
tlio 18th May, 1812, the Regiment shall be per- 
mitted to bear the word Almaraz/' on its co 
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lours and appointments^ the same mark of distinc- 
tion having been already conferred on the 60th 
and 71st Regiments, which were engaged in that 
service. 

*2d Regt. Life Gds. — Capt. A. Pilkington, from 
h. p. unatt. to be Capt. vice J. W. Cuthbert, who 
cxc. r. the diff. ; Lieut G, T. Bglkeley, to be Capt 
by p. vice Pilkington, who ret. ; Cor. and Sub- 
Lieut J. Roche, to be Lieut, by p. vice Bulketey ; 
and P. Blackburn, gent, to be Cor. and Sab.-Lieut 
by p. vice Ro;pho. 

Ill, Regt H^se Gds, — Cor. George Augustas 
Frederick Viscount Fordwich, to be Liest by p. 
vice Lord Charles Wellesley, prom. To be Cors. 
by p. ; — John M*Lean Mackenzie Grieves, gent, 
vice Gascoigne, who ret. ; Hon. Horace Pitt, vice 
Viscount Fordwich. To be Adjutant: — Lieut 
lliumas P. Cosby vice Shelley, who resigns the 
Adjntancy only* 

4th Regt. Lt Drs. — Cor. Edward Ellis, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Alnslie, prom. 

0th Regt. Drs. — Lieut. George Vandelenr, from 
h. p, to be Lieut, vice O’Neill Segrave, who exc, 
r. the difi'. 

Coldstream Regt. Foot Gds. — Ens, and Lieut. 
Lord Montague Win. Graliain, lo be Lieut, and 
Capt by p. vice Lord Graves wl|<) let. 

1st Regt, Foot — Lieut. Arthttr Johnstone Law- 
rence, from h, p. to be Lieut, vice VVm. Ruaieli 
Burrow, who exc. r. the dilf. 

3d Ditto — ^I’o be Lieuts. : — Ens. John John- 
stone, without p. vice Samuel Robbins, who ret. 
upuiih. p. as Ens. of the 18th Foot.; Ens. Donald 
Mcent Cameron, by p. vice Kenyou, who ret. 
To be Eus. ; — Ens. Walter Alex. Ward, from h, p. 
ot I8th Foot, vice Johnstone ; Grenville Lonsdale, 
gent, by p, vice Cameron, 

5th Ditto. — Lieut. Richard Francis Poore, from 
h. p. to be Lieut, vice Thomas Ia* Mardiaiit San- 
marez, who exc. r. the ditl. 

I3th Ditto.— Lieut. Robert Bolton, from h. p. 
to be Lieut, vice Moorhuuse, app. to 50th Foot. 

17th Ditto. — Lieut. William Robert Ball, from 
h. p. 71st Foot, lo be Lieut, vice Allez, app. lo53d 
Foot. 

2(Wh Ditto. — Lieut, Charles Julius Bergucr, 
from h. p. to be Lieut, vice Palmer, whose app. 
has nut taken place. 

*iPth Ditto.— Lieut. Charles Wedderbu me Web- 
ster, from h. p. 31 St Foot, to be Lieut, vice Peter 
SUngsby Fitz Gerald, who exc. 

33d Ditto.— Gen. Lord Charles Henry Somerset, 
from the Ist W^it India Regt. to be Col. vice 
Gen. Sir John"t!!ope Sherbrooke, dec. 

48th Ditto. — Brevet-Major James Agnew,from 
h. p. .Malta Regt. to be Capt. vice Greville, who 
ret. 

53d Ditto. — Lieut. John H. Allez, from 17th 
Foot^ to be Lieut, vice Charles^Biustead| who ret. 
upon h. p. 71 St Foot. 

56th Ditto,— Lieut. Henry Moorhouse, from 
13th Foot, to be Lieut, vice John Hambly Hum- 
frey, who ret. upon h. p* 


75th Ditto.— Capt, Fred. Hammond to be Ma- 
jor, by p. vice Browne, prom. ; Lieut. John Dun- 
can King, to be Capt. by p. vice Hammobd ( Ens. 
Wm. Sutton, to be Lieut, by p. vice King ; George 
Collier, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice SuttoU. 

83d Ditto. — Lieut. Rob. Colqnhoun, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Mee, who ret, ; Ens. George Blakeney, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Colqnhoun ; Ens. James 
Pringle, from 92d F'oot, to be Ens. vice Blakeney. 

02d Ditto.— Richard Cross, gent, to be Eus. by 
p. vice Pringle, app. to 83d Foot. 

05th Ditto. — Jodiua John VVhltlng, gent, to be 
Ens. withoDt p. vice Northey^ dee. 

Rifle Brigade. — Lieut. Arthnr Jobsstone Law- 
rence, from Isf Foot, to be Lieut, vice ttobm 
Hedge Eyre White, who ret. upon h. p. Ist Foot. 

Ist West India Ilegt.— Major-Gen. Sii Pere- 
grine Maitland, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Gen. Lord 
Charles Henry Somerset, app. to .')3d Foot. ; Capt. 
Will. Welfesley Ashe, from li. p. 30lh Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Wemyss, who ret. 

Dnattached.— Major Benj. (!liapman Browne, 
from r5tli Foot, to be Lleul.-Col. of Infantry, by 
p. ; Lieut. Charles P. Aiuslie, from 4th Light Drs. 
to be Capt. of infantry, by p. ; Lieut. George Wes- 
ton, from 4lh Light Drs. to Capt. of Infantry, by p. 

Brevet. — Capt. John Gallwey, of the Olh Foot, 
to be Major in the army. 

Memoranda. — Lieut. Col, Henry Smart, of the 
Rl. Engineers, has been allowed to ret. fVoni the 
service by the sale of an unatt. commission. 

Hie Christian names of Kns, Gordon, of 70tU 
Foot, are George Janies^ 

Thu Christian names of Ens. Fisher, of 72d 
Foot, are Arthur Sandilands. 

The date of Major Edward French Boys’s com- 
mission in the 45lh Foot is to he Feb. 3, 1820, 
instead of Dec. 24, 1820. 


rniDAY, MARCH 10. 

Chcsiiire Yeomanry Cavalry. — Addlington Troop 
of Lanceis. — George Rcade, gent, to be Cornet, 
vice Norbury, prom. 


TUr.SDAV, M Alien 23. 

Meniorancluni.— -J’he h. p. of the undermention- 
ed oflicers has been cancelled from the 2.3d inst. 
inclusive, upon their r. a commuted allowance for 
their commissions - Ens. John Hentiiker, h. p. 
De Roll's Regt. ; Ens, Arthur Stanley, h. p. 87th 
Foot; Hosp. Ass. Wm. Balmain, h. p. ; Lieut. 
Godfrey Harcourt Sliiipley, h. p. unatt.; Lieut. 
Frederick Ross, h. p. Cavalry Staff Corps; 2d 
Lieut. Charles Frederick M'Mahon, h. p. Cape 
Regt. ; Lieut, Robert Simpson, h. p. 25th Foot. ; 
Ens. Edward Armstrong, h. p. 104th Foot ; Lieut. 
Hugh Aldborough Bowen, h. p. I03d Foot ; Lieut. 
John Truitfoull Ray, h. p. 45th Foot ; Lieut. John 
Bruce, h. p. Rifle Brigade; A8s.-Surg. Percy 
Fitzpatrick, h* p. Slst Foot; Staft'-Snrg. Gavin 
Hilson, has also been allowed to ret. ffotn the 
service, r. a commuted allowance for his commis- 
sion. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At St. Cfarlfitopher^s, West Indies, the Lady of 
his Excellency, Colonel Charles William Maxwell, 
Oovernor of the Island, of a daughter. 

At Cheltenham, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chichester W. Crookshauks, of a daughter. 

Feb. 22d. At Lake House, Hants, the Lady of 
Captain F. 1. 6. Mathews, of the 2l8t, Royal 
Nordi British Fusileers, of a sou. 

The Lady of Henry Hire, Esq. R. N. of a 
daughter. 

Feb. 25lh. l*he Lady of Lieutenant Finmore, 
R. N. of a son. 

At Tormerton, the Lady of Con^ander Simp- 
son, R. N. of a daughter. 

March 4th. At ri> mouth, the Lady of Captain 
Hobson, R. N. of a daughter. 

March*4th. In London, the Lady of Captain 
J. W. Roberts, R. N. of a son. ^ 

March 4th. In Dublin, the Lady of Major 
John R. Kell, 37th Regiment of a son. 

At the Phernix Paik, Dublin the Lady of TAeu- 
tenani- Colonel Colby, Royal Engineers, of a son. 

In London, the Lady of Captain Michael Sey- 
mour, R. N. of a daughter. 

The Lady of Lieutenant Corneck, R. N. of a 
daughter. 

At Southampton, the Lady of Captain Henry 
Pryce, R. N. of a daughter. 

In Dublin, the Lady of Capt. Digby, R. N. of 
a daughter. 

March 10th. At Leemount, near Cork, tlic 
Lady of Captain Thomas Otho Trowers, of a son. 

At Plymouth, tlic Lady of Lieutenant A. Bever- 
lioudt, 58th Regiment, of a daughter. 

March 18th. At Braddon’s Hill, Torquay, the 
Lady of Major Gammell, of a daughter. 

March 20th. At Mount Elford, Devon, tlic 
Lady of Capt. Ctiiiis, R. N. of a son. 

At Brigfliton, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir William De Bathe, Bart, of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

At Cheltenham, Lieutenant R. A. Bradshaw, 
R. N. to Decima, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Tomkyns, of Buckenhill Park, Here- 
fordshire. ^ 

At Antony, Lieutenant R. L. Stephens, R. N. to 
Miss Ede, of Millforook. ^ 

Feb. 23rd. Lieutenant Critchell, R. N. to 
Fanny, youngest daughter of the late T. Croft, Esq. 

Feb. 25th. Lieutenant Benjamin P. Sadler, 
R. N. to Catherine Barnard, youngest daughter of 
the late W. Skinner, Esq. _ 

In London, Captain the Honourable Sponcer, 
R. N. to Miss Poyntz, second daughter o^ W. S. 
Poyntz, Esq, of Cow Park, Sussex. 

At Walmer, Lieutenant W. W. P. Johnson, 
H. K. to Eliza, eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas Harvey, C. B, 

Feb. 28th. At Plymouth, Mr. W. C. Middle- 
mest, Master of H. M. S. Undaunted, to Miss 
Cannon, eldest daughter of Mr. Cannon, Master 
R. N. at Cowes. 

March 9th. In London, Assistant-Surgeon John 
Bowling, 3rd Cuanls, to Annie, eldest daughter 


of Major Elrington, resident Governor of the 
Tower. 

On the 13tli instant, at St. MatgarePs West- 
minster, Mr. Henry Volsey,Murch, of Belmont 
Terrace, Yanxhall, to Caroline, daughter of Major 
B. D. Hooke, late of the Royal Artillery. 

DEATHS. 

Gen. Calcraft, of Coldstream (/uards. 

Dec. 3d, 1829. Colonel Cook, h. p. I. P. O. of 
a Rec. Dist. Rouen. 

CAPTAINS. 

Otway, 46th FooL 

Mov. 17th. At New York, Bibby, h. p. 7th 
Foot. 

Nov. 24tli. At Berne, Kirchberger, h. p. Wat- 
levillo's Regiment. 

Dec. 25th. At Healing, Lincolnshire, Farr, li, p. 
28th Foot. 

Jan. 29th, 1830. At Newry, Thomson, h. p. 
32d Foot. 

Jan. 3lHt. At Bath, Craig, h. p. York Rangers. 

LIKUTENANTS. 

Dec. 171h, 1829. A.I Trinidad, Thorean, 1st 
West India Regiment. 

Jan. 8tl», 1830. At Guernsey, Hinckes, late Tth 
Royal Veteian Bultuliun. 

Jan. imh. At Edinburgh, McLennan, late 6th 
Royal Veteran Battalion. 

Jan. 22d. King, late 2d Royal Veteran Batta- 
lion. 

Feb. 6tii. At Fort Clarence, Chatham, Sliei- 
lock, h. p. 201h Foot. 

ENSIGNS. 

Payne, ■.32d Foot. 

Dec. 29th, 1829. At Malta, Norlhey, h. p. 95di 
Foot. 

Jan. 27th, 1830. Gordon, late 10th Royal Ve 
teran Battalion. 

PAYMASTKas. 

Nov. 29th, 1629. At Quebec, Stott, late llli 
Veteran Battalion. 

Dec. 1st. At Boulogne, Crossgrove, h. p. 7Ct)i 
F*K>t. 

Feb. 20tb, 1830. At Fort ('larencc, Chatham, 
Mackenzie, h. p. 4lh Veteran Battalion. 

Oct. 3ist, 1829. Adjutant F. Campbell, Argyll 
and Bute Militia. 

QUARTER-MASTERS. 

Jan. 5th, 1830. At Nanaghmore, Ircluixl, 
O’Neill, h. p. 107th Foot. 

Jan. 31st. Hen«‘ry, h. p. 0th Dragoon Ouarrls. 

ASSISTANT-SUIIOXONS, 

Sept. 22d, 1829. At sea, CampbelL 8th Foot. 

Oct. I2lh. At Hanover, Sckinemlil, h. p. At- 
tillery German Legion. 

Nov. 3d. At sea, on board the Athalia, Case 
ment, Slst Foot. 

Jan. I3th, 1830. Blackadder, h. p. Staff. 

Jan. 20th. At Jersey, Hospital-Assistant D** 
Heauinc, h. p. Staff. 

Sept. 8th, 1829. At Hingolic, aged 18, in oou 
sequence of a fall from his horse, Lieut. Jam' * 
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Williamson, of his Highness the Nizam's 3(1 regi- 
ment of inf.intry, and youngest son of Lieat.-Go- 
lonel Williamson, Commandant of the Royal 
Military A.sylum at Clielsea. 

Stipt. 23d. At Camp-jalnah, Hyderabad, Cor- 
net Dodson Gronbe, of the 8lh Royal Native 
C avalry, second son of Capt. Gr§nbc, R.N. 

In Jan. At Sierra Leone, Commander Roteler, 
o f H. M. Ship Jlecla, employed on the surveying 
expedition on tlie coast of Afrira. This melan- 
choly event been preceded by that of all his 
ollicers. Licuterrants Tarnbs and Wilson, with 
the master, surgeon, purser, and all the midship- 
men, had fallen victims to the effects of the cli- 
mate. Capt. Botelor was one of the few surviving 
oflicers who accompanied Capt. Owen on his sur- 
vey of the eastern coasts of Africa and Madagas- 
car, and for ins services in wlitch he was promot- 
ed to the rank of commander. 

Feb. 10th, 1830. On his passage to England 
f»om Sierra Leone, Ensign VViiliam Robeson, of 
the Royal African C-orps, aged 23 years. 

At Kingston Cioss, Lieut. T. G. Twigg, 89th 
Foot. 

Lieut. Edward Bassan, R.M. (1811). 

Feb. JMlh. At Tours, aged Vi years, Henry 
Fitzgerald, Esq. late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
00th Rifles. 

March Ist. At Woolwich, Capt. C. H. Ball- 
ingall, R.M. trom the effects of severe wounds 
received in the service. 

March 4th. At Stonrton Cauudle, Dorset, Capt. 
Jolin tSerrell, ll.N. 

At Daitinouth, Mr. Tliomas Staplcdon, Master 
R.N. aged 01. 

March 8th.' At Cork, Capt. Thomas Gregory, 
late of the 3th Garrison Battalion. He was 
engaged in active duty fur a number of years, 
and served under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 
Egypt, in the iHUi, or Royal Irish, in which ivgi- 
nient he remained forty years, anti was presented, 
by bis hrotiicr oflicers, on his vetiiing, with a very 
valuable piece of plate, in token of their regard 
and respect foi him as a gentleman, and approba- 
tion of his conduct sis an othcer. He had risen 
itom tlie ranks. 

At Dingle, Lieut. Madson, R.N. Chief Officer 
of the Coast Guard on that station. 

At Kenton Lodge, Devon, Lieutenant-General 
C. R. Cuokson, Royal Artillery. 

March 14th. At his house at East Moulsey, 
Admiral Sir Edmund Nagle, K.C.B. Equeriry to 
his Majesty, in his 73d year. He was made Cap- 
tain in 1783, Rear-Admiral in 1805, Vke-Adniiral 
in 1810, au(i Admiral of the Blue in 1819. The 
last command he held was at Leith, about 1807. 
Hir Edmund was distinguished for bis brave and 
zealous conduct when in the command of the 
Artois, and received the honour of Knighthood 
for the capture of a Freniih frigate of very supe- 
rior force, we believe the Re^ oliitionaire. Sir 
Edmuud had long cnjoyfgl the favour of his Sove« 
reign, and was remarktife^for bis abundant good- 
humour and kindness to every one. He was 
Yuade K.C.B. Januury, 1815. 

We are concerned to state that a confirmation 
of the report respecting the assassination of TAeu- 
tenant Farewell and bis small party in the in- 
terior of Africa has lately reached his afflicted 
family at Bath. This enterprising officer, thus cut 


off ill his 37th year, was the sou of the late Rev. 
Samuel Farewell, of Holbrook, Somerset. He 
entered the navy early in life, and served on 
board the Bacchante and Atiiphlon frigates, 
during the period they were respectively com- 
manded by the late Sir William Hoste, and per- 
sonally shared in all the gallant achievements of 
that distinguished officer in the Mediterranean, 
where his active /.cal and cool Intrepidity obtained 
for him the high esteem and confidence of his 
Commander, who selected him for various duties 
superior to the claims of his nominal rank, and in 
the execution of which he received several wounds. 
Lieutenant Farewell had been arranging, with a 
view to publication, sucli geographical and statis- 
tical notices on the Zoolah country, wldcli a four 
years' rcsidencoithere had enabled him to make; 
and which, doubtless, would have conveyed some 
interesting information respecting a part of the 
world hitherto so little explored. He has left a 
widow and infant son. 

LicutenaVit-General Sir John Coope Sherbrooke, 
G.C.B. M^iuse death at Calvertoii was noticed 
in oiir last Number, rose to the rank of Cap- 
tain ill the army in 1783 ; in^ 1791, be was a 
Lieutenant (Colonel ; in 1798, Colonel ; in 1895, 
Major-General; and in 1811, Lieuteuant-Geueral. 
He served in the East Indies, and was present in 
the actions of Malaveliy, the capture of Seriiiga- 
patani, &c. In 1809 he was appointed to the staft 
of the army in the Peninsula, and was second in 
command at the battle of Talavera. His conduct 
on that occasion was noticed in tb(^ following muti- 
ncr in the General Orders of the Adjutant-General 
at home, dated 28th August, 18U9, The conduct 
of Licntcnant-Generul Sherbrooke, second In com- 
mand, has entitled him to the King's marked ap- 
probation. His Majesty has observed with satis- 
faction the manner in which he led on the troops 
to the charge with tlie bayonet, a species of com- 
bat which, on all occasions, so well accords with 
the dauntless character of British soldiers." 
Shortly after the battle of Talavera, he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, 
where he coutlniied till August, 1813, on his de- 
parture from wliicli place he received a most 
flattering address from the citiicens of Montreal. 

The late Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, whose 
death we recorded in our last Number, entered 
the service in 1771, was made Lieutenant in 1778, 
and a Post Captain in 1783; was always actively 
employed, and in the Tutfalgar action commanded 
the Temeraire,98, and was particularly mentioned 
by Lord Collingwood in his official account of 
that actioD. Immediately subtequcpl to this me- 
morable conflict, be was promoted to his Flag, 
which he hoisted in the Channel Fleet. In 1800 
he was broi.^ht to a court-martial, for an expression 
he used against his commanding officer, Lord 
Gambler, on the occasion of his Lordship refusing 
to bestow on him the command in the attempt to 
destroy the French fleet at Rochefort, a service 
entrusted to Lc^rd Cochrane, who bad been sent 
from England for that purpose. For this contempt 
he was dismissed the service. His Majesty shurily 
afterwards, in consideration of the services of the 
gallant Admiral, and considering that the expres- 
sions emanated from excess of momentary irrita- 
tion, was pleased to restore him to his rank in the 
navy. Sir Bllab was not afterwards employed. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


JCEPT 

A.T THE 

ODSERVATOIIY OF CAPT. W. II. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD., 

FEB. 

1830. 

Bix*H Thermoinetcr, 

AtaP.M. 


Pluvia- 

Evapora' 

Winds a* a »*.M. 

Maxim. 

Degrees. 

Minitti. 

Degrees. 

Barom. 

Inches. 

Thermo. Ilvgrom. 
Degrees, j Parts. 

meter 

Inches. 

tor 

I nches. 

D 1 

32-2 

26-7 

29*97 

30*8 

825 

frozen 

frozen 

N. wind, a gale with sunsb. 

^ 2 

31-3 

25-8 

29-92 

28*4 

850 

.... 

.... 

iV.W . to N.E. variable, snow. 

? 3 

30*3 

29-4 

29-82 ♦ 28*9 

861 

.... 

1 • « • 

N. fresh breezes, suii-beains. 

X 4 

28-9 

23-2 

29-88 

280 

803 


.... 

y. by E. light airs, fine. 

? 6 

29*7 

2fi'4 

29-76* 

29-9 

855 

.... 


iV.N.E. light airs, snow. 

h 6 

29'7 

23*0 

29-79 
29-70 ' 

27-9 

869 



\[.E. variable airs, sleet. 

0 7 

39-8 

27-9 

39-C 

670 

.... 

.... 

S. fresh breeze, sudden thaw. 

J) 8 

46-3 

27*6 

29-58 

44-2 

536 

•420 

•030 S. to W. stiff breeze, showers. 

S 9 

45-0 

39-1 

29-52 

40*2 

774 

•630 

•050 

S.W. fresh breeze, sliowers. 

2 10 

40*3 

36-0 

29-98 

39-2 

760 

•022 

•080 

W .S.W. light bree/e, fine day. 

It 11 

40-0 

34-2 

30-16 

37*1 

788 

.... 

•040 ,S,W. light variable winds. 

? 12 

41-0 

36-1 

30*11 

41*0 

702 

-026 

•020 

S. by E. variable and squally. 

h 13 

41*4 

37-0 

30-13 

39*5 

754 

.... 

•060 S. i)y W. fresh breeze, cloudy. 

0 14 

41*5 

36*7 

30-11 

41*5 

670 

.... 

•020 S.S.W. light breeze, cloudy. 

D 151 

42-5 

35-0 

30-34 

36-2 

776 

.... 

frozen N.IC. lVt*slj breeze, foggy. 

S 161 

36-2 

33*8 

29-27 

35-0 

798 

frozp.n 

.... 

S.W. light breezes, cloudy. 

g 17 

36*2 

32*3 

29-87 

31*4 

818 

.... 

.... 

N.W. light breeze, cloudy. 

% 18 

36-9 

32-9 

29*76 

36-9 

688 

•020 

•020 

W.N.W.to W.S.W. variabk. 

? 19 

37-0 

32*9 

29-80 

36-6 

727 


*080 'W. to N .W, variable, clouds. 

h 20 

37*8 

31*7 

29-84 

37*8 

584 

frozen 

frozen 

S.AV. by W. light breeze, fine. 

0 21 

38*0 

32-6 

29-52 

34-4 

788 

.... 

.... 

W.X.AV. fresh breeze, rain. 

D 22 

39- 6 

33*5 

29-64 

39*6 

1 792 

•020 

.... 

N, light bieeze, fine, snow. 

i 23 

43-0 

36-2 

29-84 

43*0 

983 

•400 

•030 

^l'.N.E. light airs, foggy. 

5? 24 

50-6 

42'5 

30-03 

50*3 

; 964 

•026 

•020 

W. to N.W, fresh breeze. 

% 25 

56-2 

47*3 

30-13 

56-2 

600 

.... 

•100 !S.W. fresh breeze, some sun. 

*? 26 

56*3 

50-1 

,30-03 

51*8 

755 

•023 

•150 'S. to W. variable and squally. 

b 27 

53*1 ; 

49-0 

30*03 

53*1 

678 

. . • • 

•100 |S.VV. stiff breeze, cloudy. 

0 28 

53*8 

49*0 

30*10 

51*6 

# 

*1 

735 


'•100 S.W. light airs, foggy. 

! 

i 

. 
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MEMORANDA RELATIVE TO THE LINES THROWN UP TO 
COVER LISBON IN 1810 .’* **' 

Both the subject of this little work, and the name of its distin- 
guisltled author^ wilP at once command the attention of our readers ; 
and as the volume itself is not accessible to the public^ we feel assured 
that some analysis of its contents will be gladly received. The famous 
Lines oi fTorres Vedras are not only in their kind the proudest monu- 
ment of British military science^ but present the most stupendous ex- 
ample of a mountain-chain of intrenchments which any age of the 
world has yet seen. The results produced by those works are still 
more memorable than the mere triumph of arl^ which was achieved in 
their execution ; and history will perpetuate the moral effects of their 
structure, in the final emancipation of Europe from the yoke of Na}M>- 
leon : for it is scarcely too much to affirm, that the successful defence ^ 
of the last nook of Portugal behind the Lines of Torres Vedras, was 
the great crisis of the Continental struggle ; and that the recoil of 
Massena's army formed that point of reaction in the career of French 
conquest, from which all the subsequent reverses of Napoleon may be 
dated. That failure of an enterprise, which he had so carefully pre- 
pared, and so boastfully announced, first shook the belief of Europe in 
the invincibility of his arms ; it taught Russia in what spirit of con- 
stancy his gigantic power might be resisted, and it awakened the sub- 
jugated nations of Germany to the earliest hope of deliverance. 

On the enduring interest which must attach to every circumstance 
regarding these celebrated Lines, or the value of all the details of their 
construction, as forming a complete study of practical science, it would 
be idle to dwell ; nor will the general qualihcations of Colonel Jones 
for duly illustrating their features be doubted for an instant by any 
person who has perused his admirable Journal of the Peninsular Sieges. 
But he has left his peculiar fitness for the task which he has under- 
taken to be here first gathered from the official correspondence in the 
appendix ; for the fact now appears, to which he had altogether abs- 
tained from alluding in his former volume, that, from an early period 
in the construction of the lines, the whole executive direction of the 
works was committed to his charge by Colonel Fletcher, the chief en- 
gineer, whose plans had so ably fulfilled the great conceptions of the 
presiding genius of the war. A great part, therefore;,of Colonel Jones's 
description of the lines is, in fact, necessarily a personal narrative of 
labours under his own superintendence ; and the confidence reposed in 
his judgment by Colonel Fletcher, — while himself at a distance with 
the army»^on the frontier of Portugal, — is strikingly observable in a 
variety of circumstances. Among these, w^ cannot omit to notice one 
remarkable instance, because the gallant author has himself modestly 
avoided to draw the attention of his readers to its consequences, ft 
appears that, late in the progress of the works, Colonel Jones discover- 
ed reason to apprehend that the intrenchments at Alhandra, on the 
Tagus, which formed the right of the advanced line, might be turned 
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by the valley of Calhandriz ; and he accordingly, on his own urgent sug- 
gestions, was authorized to close the passage through that valley by a 
chtiin of retired redoubts and abattis. But he refrains from any com- 
ment ' on a result most creditable to "his foresight : thatysat this very 
point, the entrance into the valley of Calhandriz occupied the atten- 
tion of Marshal Massena with a numerous staff, in the longest, the 
closest, and the last recon noissance which he made of any portion of the 
lines; when the discovery of the manner in which this, like every 
other part of the position, was supported, finally sufficed tr convince 
that able commander of the hopelessness of any assault. 

In proceeding to transfer to our pages afe much of the valuable in- 
formation in Colonel Jones’s Memoranda as our limits will admit, we 
have in the "outset to express our regret, that we cannot afford our 
readers, at the same time, the benefit of inspecting the lucid plan of 
the ground and works^ which accompanies the volume ; for, without 
* this aid, it is impossible to enter, with any hope of being clearly under- 
stood, into many of those details which would be most interesting and 
instructive to the professional student ,* and confining ourselves to 
general descriptions, we must be contented to avoid references to loca- 
lities on any scale more minute than may be comprehended with the 
assistance of Arrowsmith’s common maps. 

Colonel Jones’s first chapter contains the history and general de- 
scription of the construction of the lines. The determination to com- 
mence these works he dates from the battle of Talavera, when 

** The offensive movements which led to that action having jiut to the test 
the value of Spanish co-o})cration, and having fully dcmonstratod the utter inefii- 
cieticy of tlieir armies, from want of organization, want of discipline and skilful 
officers, it becaq^e apparent to the Duke of Wellington that the contest would, ^ 
in the next campaign, devolve on tlie small body of veteran British and newly- 
raised Portuguese troops under liis command, and a defensive system of warfare 
ensue. To prepare fur a final struggle was thenceforward the great object of 
consideration ; and as the liopc of successfully defending an extended and open 
frontier, like that of Portugal, against a very superior and highly skilful enemy, 
could scarcely be entertained, it was decided to seek out some position in me 
lower part of Estreraadura, not liable to be turned or passed, and having an 
assured communication with the sea, wliich should command all the approaclies 
10 Lisbon, and which position, being retrenched in the strongest manner, would 
offer a point of concentration for the whole of the defensive forces of Portugal, 
army, militia, irregulars, &c. where they might, in conjunction with the British, 
be^ victualled and supplied with ammunition for any period of time, whilst occu- 
pying a most favourable field for deciding the fate of the capital and the king- 
dom in a general action. 

‘‘ With these views, whilst the army was cantoned on the Guadiana, Lord 
Wellington, in the month of October 1809, attended by his Quarter-Master-Ge- 
neral, Colonel Murray, and hij» chief engineer, Tdent.-Colonel Fletclfe, made a 
personal reconnoissance of the country in front of Lisbon, and judging the scheme 
practicable by means of a chain of fortified posts to extend across the Peninsula, 
directed the officers of engineers to examine and minutely delineate the various 
strong features of ground between the sea and the Tagus, on a breadth of several 
- miles, in order to enable him to decide on tlie most eligible line of defence when- 
ever he should deem the moment arrived for commencing the work.’^ 

Meanwhile, the defences of Fort St. Julian, at the mouth of the 
Tagus, were to be extended to cover and ensure a communication with 
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the fleet ; and some advanced posts at Torres Vedras, and other obvi- 
ously commanding points, were to be retrenched, to support the ma- 
noeuvres of the army while retiring on the meditated lino or place of 
embarkation. These labours proceeded uninterruptedly until the 
commencement of JJebruary 1810 ; when 

The preparations of tiie French for the conquest of Portugal having assumed 
a decided character, Lord Wellington, during the march of the army from the 
Guadiii/jJt |o the Coa, revisited Lisbon, to give final orders respecting the works 
to be erected for its protection.^, A few days were sufficient to ride over and 
decide on the range of hills convertible to his views ; and having fixed the prin- 
cipal points and grand outline of his defensive system, he rejoined his army on 
the frontier, leaving the plan, trace, and execution of the works to Lieut.-Colonel 
Fletcher, wliose sound military knowledge and indefatigable zeal were pledges 
for the details being worthy of the design.^' 

’From this point, vvithout following the gallant author through his 
history of the gradual ])rogress of the works, and the successive changes 
and additions which were dictated by ciroumstances, we must proceed 
at once' to the epoch of their completion, and endeavour to give a gene- 
ral view of the great features which they finally presented* The na- 
tural line of defence on which the principal works were traced, is, it 
is needless to premise, the neck of that peninsula, bounded by the 
right bank of the Tagus and the sea, at the extremity of which Lisbon 
is situated. The works across the whole breadth of this front had 
assumed in the sequel the form of a complete double and nearly paral- 
lel chain of redoubts and other intrenchmeiits. The outer, or advanced 
line, extended from the mouth of the small river Zizandra, on the 
ocean, through the n\ouiitain points of Torres Vedras and Monte 
Agra^a, the Keys of the position, to Alhandra on the Tagus ; and fol- 
lowing the trace of its defensive features, this outer ^ine measured 
twenty-nine miles. In rear of this, the second, or principal line -of de- 
fence across the Peninsula, had its left on the sea at the mouth of the 
little river St. Lorenzo, (in front of Ericeira,) and its right on the 
Tagus at Via Longa ; occupying, on its trace, the strong mountain 
passes of Mafra, Montachique, and Biicellas, through whicli run three 
of the four great roads to Lisbon, while the fourth skirts the river. 
This principal line, in its sinuosities, measured twenty-four miles : 
the direct breadth of the neck of the Peninsula between the flanks 
of the two lines being, however, twenty-five and twenty-two miles 
respectively. • 

Suspending, for a moment, farther mention of the works on these 
principal lines, we tiwn to notice the subsidiary defences which formed 
a part of the same gmnd plan. These were : — 

1st. The object of primary interest and .attention ; a secure point 
for re-embarking the army in case of disaster. And here we gladly 
avail ourselves of the power of using Colonel Jones's own language in 
his brief and lucid description of this part of the works : 

From the rocky nature of the coast of Portugal, there are very few spots 
favourable for maritime communication ; and in the space to be covered by the 
projected lines, only one suitable point could be found, being a small bay, not 
two hundred yards in length, and very partially sheltered from the ocean by 
Fort St. Julian, at the mouth of the Tagus ; and even at that spot, at intervals, 

2 M 2 
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such a sea rolls in for days together that no boat can with safety approach the 
shore.* 

The works to cover an embarkation were therefore to be traced of a three- 
fold nature : first, to form a position of such extent that the whole army might 
sustain itself and protect its artillery and stores, during any period of bad wea- 
ther which might retard the commencement of the embaikation ; secondly, with 
an enclosed work within the principal trace, of such size and sirengtli as might 
admit of diminished numbers defending themselves, should a gale of wind 
come on after one portion of the troops had been embarked, 6r should the 
army have met with such severe loss on its ]^etreat, previously to reaching the 
point of embarkation, as to preclude the possibility of occupying the outer line ; 
and lastly, with a small post on the shore sufficiently strong to protect the rear- 
guard, and ensure its sam embarkation. 

The first object was obtained by means of a line of detached redoubts and 
intermediate defences appuying its right on the Tagus, near Fort das Maias, and 
its left on the ocean behind the canal at the little fort or tower of Junquiera. 
The works of this exterior line commanded the town of Oeyras, and included 
within their trace, the contour of which measured 3000 yards, the Whole pro- 
montory, at the extremity of which stands Fort St. Julian. The second was ef- 
fected by the construction of a large irregular enclosed work, occupying the 
summit of the height immediately in front of Fort St. Julian. The last object 
was found in Fort St. Julian itself, which, from its extravagantly high scarps 
and deep ditches, can never be successfully assaulted against the slightest 
opposition. 

As a secondary point of embarkation, and looking to the probability of a 
series of operations terminating on the left of the Tagus, a line of works was to 
be thrown up at Setuval, to cover the right bank of that harbour, and keep open 
its communication with the sea. These works were to be formed partly of a 
connected trace and partly of detached redoubts, their right being closely sup- 
ported by Fort St. Phillippe, and their left resting on a scarped cliff. The front 
of defence rather exceeded 1500 yards, and, besides occupying the ground 
most favourable for the erection of batteries to annoy the transports, formed, 
with Fort St. Phillippe, a strong post, in which a division might maintain itself 
during the embarkation of the main body of the army, and ultimately effect its 
retreat by the sacrifice of a small rear-guard in the Fort.^^ 

2dly. Lisbon itself, the prize to be disputed, was secured against 
immediate danger in case the lines should be forced. That capital 

“ Being of great size and advantageously placed for defence and subsistence, 
on the right bank of the Tagus, its buildings being of such an incombustible 
nature as to render bombardment almost harmless, and the suburbs being ren- 
dered peculiarly susceptible of an irregular defence, by their narrow and sunken 
approaches, and the stone houses with iron-grated windows which flank them ; 
it was not deemed necessary to fortify the enceinte, but the Portuguese were en- 
couraged to erect barriers and traverses at the several entries, to create interior 
posts, and to mount guns on the castle, the Pena couv^t, and other domineer- 
ing and strong points." ^ 

By these means the city was placed altogether beyond a cowp-dc- 

— — — — 

* ” Even in the advanced season, between the end of April and middle of June, 
1810, at the large fishing-town of Ericeira, such a surf prevailed that the boats could 
not be launched for a single morning. 

“In 1811, four jetties, to cover the place of embarkation at St. Julian, were con- 
structed by Capt. Holloway, at an expense of £15,000, which, notwithstanding every 
local and nautical opinion being unfavoutable to their stability, resisted the most furious 
gales of wind throughout the war, and rendered an embarkation practicable in all sea- 
sons and weather." 
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main, when occupied by such forces as it was intended at the moment 
of danger to throw into it. 

3dly. The two places of Peniche on the sea, and Abrantes on the 
Tagus, which the enemy in an advance against the lines would be com- 
pelled to leave in his rear, were carefully occupied. But here again 
Colonel Jones's description will speak for itself. 

In aid of a protracted defence of the peninsula of Lisbon, Abrantes had 
been enclosed with works, and the fortifications of Peniche had been repaired 
and au^ejited. The good effect of these measures now became apparent ; as 
frequent sorties from Peniche kept the cantonments of the invaders in a state of 
watchfulness and alarm ; whilst Abrantes blocked to the French, and kept open 
to the allies, the best communication across the Tagus. 

Peniche was in all respects a fortress ; but there being no possibility 
of transporting heavy artillery across the Serra d& Estrella for the attack of 
Abrantes, its defences were limited to a resistance against a coup^de-main^ or an 
attack with twelve-pounders.* 

The garrison of Abrantes was composed altogether of troops in the service 
of Portugal, commanded by a Portuguese governor. The only British in the 
place were the engineers, the senior of whom, Chpt. Patton, (the officer who had 
constructed the defences,) being a man of peculiar gallantry and firmness, was, 
by order of Lord Wellin^on, made one of a council of defence, and any propo- 
sition for surrender was forbidden to be tendered or received without his name 
being signed in approval of the measure. 

‘‘ Marshal Massena early saw the importance of Abrantes, to secure a com- 
munication with, and enable him to draw supplies from, tlie Alemtejo * and 
previously to retiring from before the lines, caused the works to be closely re- 
connoitred, when they were deemed too strong to be attempted by a coup^de^ 

4thly, and' lastly. The country opposite to Lisbon on the opposite 
bank of the river was secured. 

In the beginning of December, some movements of the French troops in 
the south of Spain leading to the belief of a diversion being intended in the 
Alemtejo, in aid of renewed operation against the lines, the promontory of Al- 
mada, on the left of the Tagus, opposite to Lisbon, which commands the navi- 
gation of the river, and from whence shells will range over a great portion of 
the city,f was retrenched, under the superintendence of Capt. Goldfinch. 

The left of the position rested on the broad basin of the Tagus, on the 
heights immediately above Mutella; its centre v^s on Monte de Caparica, Lu- 
gar de Monte, and its right on the rocky cliff called the Altos da Haposeira, 
rising above the sea, the whole extent of its front being about 8000 yards. A 
chain of redoubts, seventeen in number, flanking each other, and haying flbchdN 
in their front, more completely to see into the ravines, ware established on the 
most prominent knolls of this line, their defence being united with, and support- 
ed by, several country houses in their rear, which being built of stone with stone 
enclosures, might at any moment be rendered formidable posts. A sunken road, 
which extended nearly throughout the position, in rear of the redoubts, formed 
a secure communication between them, and was* ingeniously made by the exe- 
cutive officer to add to their defence, by cutting a banquette, and dressing off 
the slope in its front so as to form it into a re^lar covered-way, with places of 
arms at points which gave the best flanks, and could best be supported from the 
stone buildings.! 

* ** The armament of the place was limited to the calibre of a 12-pounder, prevent 
the invaders forming a battering train in the event of their capturing it.” 

t The Tagus, opposite the Castle of Almada, is only 2200 yards in width. 

t ” After a certain pertion of this road had been formed, the completion of the 
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“ The dilapidated castle of Almada was repaired and armed for defence, so 
as to form a species of interior citadel, which should preserve the communica- 
tion with Lisbon till the latest moment ; and as a means of ready communica- 
tion between the fleet and the several parts of the position, roads were carried 
up various parts of the cliff forming its gorge. 

It being proposed to entrust the defence of this position to the seamen and 
marines of the fleet, with the militia and civic* corps of Lisbon, the redoubts 
were made of unusual magnitude, many being capable of containing four, five, 
or six hundred men, and from six to ten pieces of artillery ; the calculated gar- 
risons for the whole when completed being 7500 men and eighty-six pieces of 
ordnance. Any attack of Almada at this time could only have been a secondary 
operation ; for, even if successful, the Tagus would still have interposed an im- 
passable obstacle between the victors and Lisbon, and their retention of the 
promontory must have been altogether contingent on succesSs in front. There- 
fore any mode of occupatiorf of Almada, whicli should have prejudiced the de- 
fence of the lines, could scarcely have been justified ; but it was an object of the 
greatest value thus, by means of strong works, and a force which could not 
otherwise have been rendered serviceable, to have done away the possibility of 
a small corps annoying the ficet, creating alarm and confusion in the capital, 
and perhaps si^reading a panic* throughout the country in rear of the army at 
the moment of the lines being attacked.'^ 

Here, dismissing farther mention of the accessory works, we resume 
at more detail the consideration of the two great lines of defence be- 
tween the right bank of the Tagus and the sea. Of both these, Na- 
ture — to borrow Colonel Jones’s expressive language on a former occa- 
sion — had drawn the rude outline, and Art rendered it perfect. We 
shall begin with the second, which, as already said, was the principal 
line ; its most important points being the three passes and roads of 
Mafra, Montachique, and Bucellas. Commencing the trace from the 
sea at Ribamar, to the pass of Mafra, 

“ A deep, ragged, and in many parts, impracticable ravine leaves, along a 
distance of seven miles, scarcely a favourable point for a battalion to advance in 
column. This flank, therefore, piesenting no inducement wliatever to an invader 
to select it for his principal line of operations, the destruction of the peasants’ 
tracks, and the establishment of artillery in secure enclosed works, these re- 
doubts being seven in number, on the projecting points, to flank the most acces- 
sible part of the ascent, was sutticieni to enable a small corps of obseivation to 
maintain this end of the line until reinforced.’^ 

The next portion, from the pass of Mafra inclusive to that of Mon- 
taebique, was more jealously fortified : 

“ For, though the ascent at Mafra, viewed as an isolated feature, pos- 
sesses great strength, there is much ground on its right enclosed witli a wall as 
a royal park (tapada), the features of which are but very moderately bold ; and 
moreover two ’roads run nearly parallel to the northern and southern boun- 
daries of the tapada, which offer great facilities to an enemy to manceuvre and 
carry the pass by a flank attacl(. The main ascent being rendered secure by 
means of redoubts and emplacements for artillei’y, so disposed as to enfilade the 
road and concentrate their fire dpon points of it where deep and broad cuts, 
and other artificial obstructions, were marked out to be formed at the required 
moment, the principal labour was directed to secure the flanks of the pass. 


reraaindei was suspended, in consequence of the inconvenience it occasioned to the 
occupiers of private dwellings, and the knowledge that the road could, by due attention, 
be finisUed,^ whenever required, in less lime than an invader could collect a force 
and march through the Alcratejo.” 
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The wall of the tapada, or royal park, had a banquette added to its interior, and 
efficient flanks w^ere created along its front, either raised for field-pieces or loop- 
holed for musketry 

And an irregular chain of twelve redoubts was formed on the most 
commanding points, to sweep the ravines, and overlook and interdict 
the approaches, both of the ^^main pass and its collateral branches. A 
retired post, consisting of three redoubts, prevented the strong corps 
allotted for^the defence of Mafra from being turned with artillery on 
their left, in case ^any portion of the ravine from Ribamar should be 
forced, and formed a support to the whole of that front ; while the 
town of Mafra itself was .also formed into a defensive post, well se- 
cured on its left flank. In like manner, not to multiply details, the 
mountaiii-ridge from Mafra to Montachique.was guarded by a chain 
of twelve redoubts, placed on the most salient points, overlooking the 
difficult country in their front, covering the lateral road between the 
passes, and ft>rming, in fact, the outposts of a line of formidable heights 
in rear of that road, which were considered to present a most favour- 
able field of defensive action. The difficult pass of Montachique itself 
was closed, and the high road through it enfiladed by a succession of 
twelve strong redoubts mounted with twenty-five pieces of artillery. 

From Montachique to Bucellas, the heights being of a nature gene- 
rally to preclude the necessity of works, a few entrenchments sufficed 
to block up a road over that riilge. 

The i)nss of Bucellas itself is of the strongest description, the road running 
between two high and steep mountains, through an opening of only a few hun- 
dred yards ; tlie defence of the pass consequently hinged on the troops miiiii- 
taiiijTig possession of the flanks of tlie inountains, and all an engint'or could do, 
was to establisli secure ein])lacemeuts for artillery to enfilade the j)ass, to mine 
the bridge at its entrance for destruction, and create other obstrui'tiuns on the 
road to detain the advancing columns under their fire.” 

But between the ])ass of Bucellas and the Tagus, full scope was 
given, and occasion demanded, for the exercise of the engineer's science. 
For the first two miles, indeed, the Serra de Serves, a high and ex- 
tremely difficult ridge, with scarcely any break, still extends ; but at 
its bluff termination, the ground gradually falls to the river. This in- 
terval (of two miles and a half) between the right flank of the moun- 
tain and the Tagus, was most laboriously fortified ; advantage was 
taken of every feature of the ground to give it strength ; and, in front 
of the village of Via Longa, works w^ere multiplied along its centre. 
In addition to redoubts and emplacements for artilk^ry, walls were here 
banquetted for musketry, abattis were felled, and broad and deep cuts 
were made through the salt-pans on the Tagus, in a direction to be 
enfiladed by the fire of gun-boats on the river. But, notwithstanding, 
after every resource of art liad been exhausted, this part of the line 
before Via Longa remained confessedly far the weakest ; and there- 
fore much dependence was necessarily placed on the aid which it would 
receive from a peculiar chain of strong heights, presenting almost an 
isolated feature, about five miles in its front at Alhandra. As this last 
chain, indeed, formed also the right flank of the first or advanced line, 
the two grand lines may be said at this point to have been blended 
into each other. And it was here that, — to close the passage of the 
valley of Calhandriz, and prevent the posts at Alhandra from being 
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turned^ if tbe rest of the advanced line to. its left should be forced, -—a 
transverse chain of redoubts was constructed by Colonel Jones's sug- 
gestion between the two lines, to securely connect the advanced right 
of Alhandra, with the bluff extremity of the Serra de Serves in the 
second ; while the whole of the breadth of the valley was blocked up 
by a strong abattis and well-flanked retrenchments, and the face of the 
Serra itself, all the way from Bucellas, was artificially scarped. 

Such, then, was the truly formidable aspect of the second or princi- 
pal line, extending, as already said, across a direct distance of twenty- 
two miles, and connected and strengthened by sixty-nine ‘redoubts, 
which mounted 232 pieces of cannon (12 and 9-pounders), and re- 
quired 1 7,500 men for their garrisons. 

The first, or advanced line, presented a character of less systematic 
arrangement, which was imposed upon it by the different circumstances 
of its original objects. For, as its principd natural features of Torres 
Vedras, Monte Agra 9 a, and Alhandra, had not been at first occupied 
with the same view of being thrown into a continuous chain as the 
works of the principal line, there appears to have been more irregular- 
ity of design, and less harmony of completeness in its parts, w hen 
the mountain summits and dependent features of ground at Torres 
Vedras and Agra 9 a were first fortified, those two places were intended 
merely as strong isolated posts, of the nature of petty or field fortresses, 
to block up the principal approaches into Lower Estremadura, and 
cover the manoeuvres of the army, while retiring on the meditated po- 
sitions in rear, or indeed, on the place of embarkation ; and even after 
the works of the principal line were in progress, these two were in- 
tended only to serve ^^as valuable outposts to the defensive line, at the 
distance or from six to nine miles m its front." The works at Torres 
Vedras, therefore, consisted of a large fort, with two dependent re- 
doubts, mounting forty piecevS of cannon, requiring a garrison of 2200 
men, and crowning the principal summits, the castle in the town, and 
the convent of St. Joa above 3tlf being also converted into strong posts 
for artillery with 700 men ; and it is worth noticing, after Colonel 
Jones, that it was only the accidental circumstance of these works 
being undertaken three months before any part of the main line, added 
to the previous celebrity of the pass, that caused their name to be po- 
pularly given to the whole system of defence of which they formed but 
the most advanced portion. Like that of Torres Vedras, the summit 
of Monte Agra 9 a was occupied by a principal fort for 1000 men and 
25 pieced of ordnance, with three dependent redoubts, requiring in all 
garrisons of about the same number, and mounting 19 guns. 

It was, then, on these two isolated outworks of Torres Vedras and 
IVlonte Agra 9 a, and the advanced post covering the right flank of the 
main defences at Alhandra, that as the design of a protracted resist- 
ance became matured, the whole of the advanced or first line was gra- 
dually formed. On the left, ffom Torres Vedras to the sea, where the 
country along the course of the little river Zizandra was open, and 
offered an inviting facility to the enemy to turn that flank of the pass, 
three redoubts only had been thrown up to watch the left bank of tlie 
stream. Here, 

Following up the course of the Zizandra (which in summer is an insignifi- 
cant stream) to Torres Vedras, additional redoubts were now thrown up to form 
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a chain akmg the left bank of the river^ and obstructions were created at points 
under their fire to the flow of the current; so that when the autumnal rains com- 
menced, which happened the day that the advance of the army entered the 
lines, the river overflowed its banks, and in a short time more than half the val- 
ley became so complete a bog, that no reward could induce any of the pea- 
santry to attempt to pass over it ; and that position of the front which in sum- 
mer had been weakest^ became^ during the winter, in some degree secure from 
attack/^ 

To prevent the necessity of reverting to this part of the works again, 
it may here be noticed that, after the occupation of the lines, as the 
spring advanced, fourteen additional redoubts, 

“ Mounted with 56 pieces of ordnance, were completed behind the Zizandra, 
and the left bank of that river was scarped to compensate the fall of the water, 
and preserve the equilibrium of defence.'^ • 

At the other extremity, of the advanced line, the interval from the 
Tagus across a marsh to the summit of the heights of Alhandra, was 
converted into a strong continuous line of retrenchment, so as to admit 
of the ground in its front being generally and closely flanked by re- 
tired batteries, which were excavated in the flank of the mountain. 

These batteries were of a very powerful nature, and being completely co- 
vered from all ground in their front, could not be cannonaded or even seen by 
an enemy, until almost on the glacis of the defences across the low ground, and 
consequently rendered any effort to force that line utterly hopeless. 

From tlie right of the mountain of Alhandra, two miles of front were, as a 
field position, rendered strong to an excess ; for along tlie face of the mountain, 
near its summit, a scarp, almost perpendicular, from fifteen to eighteen feet in 
depth, was cut or blasted ; every pan of which was closely flanked by a covered 
musketry fire, and generally flanked by artillery, secured in inclosed works Con- 
structed on the salient points of the heights — all these flanking works being 
seen, and plunged into by larger and stronger redoubts, situated on command- 
ing interior peaks of the mountain.’^ 

Finally, from the left extremity of the works on the Alhandra 
heights, the hills through the Arruda pass to Monte Agra^a, being 
naturally bold and j)recipitous, and admitting by their configuration of 
an easy defence with limited numbers, the establishment of a few re- 
doubts, the destruction of roads, and the blocking up of the ravines in 
the gorges, sufliced to give great strength to all the intermediate space 
between Alhandra and Monte Agraja. Thus the defences of the se- 
cond line may be said to have been uninterrupted on the right, from 
the Tagus to the great work on Monte Agra 9 a, and on the left from 
the sea to the main post at Torres Vedras ; the centre between these 
two points, a distance of seven miles, being the only part unprovided 
with artificial defences. But 

This space, from having a strong and intersected front, and both flanks se- 
cure, presented a most excellent field of battle for an army with an inferior 
cavalry." 

The front or advanced line appears to have contained, besides the 
large forts of Torres Vedras and Monte Agra 9 a, about sixty-five re- 
doubts and other entrenchments ; mounting in sdl 319 pieces of ord- 
nance, and requiring 18,500 men to garrison them. 

To many subordinate details in the preparations of the defences, 
fully described by Colonel Jones, and all most admirable in their kind. 
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we can but briefly refer. Military roads covered from the enemy^ for 
the shortest lateral communication between the works, had been form* 
ed throughout the whole extent of both lines. The bridges from the 
roads in the front were every where mined for destruction ; woods in 
every proper direction were felled and created into impassable abattis ; 
and all obstructions to the fire of the works, su^h as embankments, 
trees, walls, &c. were generally levelled at the latest moment that pru- 
dence admitted. Signal posts for the purpose of an instant transmis- 
sion of orders, were established on secure and commanding (joints along 
the whole front of defence on both lines, and the telegraphs at these 
stations, which were worked by a party of seamen supplied by the 
navy, passed and received intelligence fro?n the one extremity of the 
line* to another ^n seven minutes, with undeviatiiig accuracy. Long 
before the retreating arrnjr entered the lines, the Portuguese militia and 
ordenanza (national guards), both infantry and gunners, who, with a 
very small proportion of regular British and Portuguese artillery, were 
to form the garrisons of the works, were assembled on the line of de- 
fence, apportioned to the diifereiit worl '-, and made to exercise the 
guns, and practise various defensive nm* leuvres. 

“ The artillery mounted in the seveml works were 12, 9, or 6-poimders, with 
two or three -inch field howitzers in the larger forts ; they were all Portuguese 
iron ordnance, on carnages of a most primitive constniotion, with sucli low 
trucks, as to l3c perfectly immovable over ])rokeu ground, and consequently 
not to be immediately rendered useful to an enemy on cany mg a redoubt. The 
artillery of every work, being mounted with tb.e view to guard some fixed ob- 
ject, fired through embrasunjs.” 

The large forts at Torres Vedras and ]\lonte Agra^a were supplied, 
in good, dry, splinter-proof magazines, with 160 rounds of ammunition 
per gun, 30 of which were grape, and 200 hand-grenades : the other 
redoubts were supplied with 60 rounds per gun, eight of which were 
grape, and from 12 to 16 hand-grenades. In each redoubt wholesome 
casks were provided^ and placed in security, to hold four quarts of fresh 
water per man for the calculated garrisons, besides the water tubs for 
the use of the artillery ; and in each work a depot of entrenching tools 
for repairs was also placed. 

From Colonel Jones's other general notices of interest, we glean 
that, reckoning from the commencement of the isolated works at Torres 
Vedras, JVIonte Agra 9 a, and St. Julian’s, (in the autumn of 1809,) to 
the occupation of the lines by the army, the whole time employed in 
their construction did not amount to a full year ; while, dating from 
the real beginning of the principal line in the spring of 1810, this 
gigantic undertaking was actually completed in less than eight months. 
The workmen employed, besides a detachment of regular infantry, se- 
lected to act as overseers and artificers, and two regiments of Portu- 
guese militia which were allotted as pioneers, consisted wholh^ of the 
peasantry of the surrounding districts, who wer. put in requisition as 
labourers; and the greatest number thus employed at one time, ex- 
ceeded seven thousand. To direct this large body of labourers, the 
mumber of oflicers of engineers employed on the lines never exceeded 
seventeen, with the assistance of about a score of their own soldiers, 
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and a hundred and hfty artificers from the line. The disbursemeuts 
for labour and materials, on account of the lines, to the moment when 
they were occupied by the army, amounted to nearly 100,000/. and 
this 

Sum was doubled before the conclusion of the war, by the outlay for the 
position of Almada, tlfe repair and preservation of the various defences and 
communications, and by indemnities to some individuals for property wantonly 
destroyed, or^taken for the use of the troops during the occupation of the lines. 

For the timbers of magazines, for artillery-platforms, palisades, bar- 
riers, and bridges across the ditches, above 50,000 trees (besides those 
felled for abattis,) were used, but these being mostly firs from the 
royal forests, no payment was made for them. The provision of artil- 
lery, ammunition, and ordnance stores, was made by the Portuguese 
authorities from the arsenal at Lisbon. Finally, 

The length of retrenchment completed at the period when the army occu- 
pied the lines, including tlie periphery of 126 enclosed works, when calculated 
on the data before mentioned, required 29,75J men for its defence, and there 
were mounted on it 427 pieces of artillery, independently of the works to cover 
an embarkation at St. .liiliati’s, which were calculated for 5350 men, and con- 
tained 94 pieces of artillery. It is, however, evident, from the description of 
the lines, that little more than a third part needed to be kept fully manned at 
the same period. 

In 1B12, when the lines were considered as perfect as they could be made, 
they consisted of 152 distinct works, armed with 534 pieces of ordnance, and 
required on the same calculation 34,125 men for their garrisons. The embarka- 
tion position remained as above described.’^ 

After this general description of the lines, we may next abridge the 
gallant author’s interesting history of their occupation. As the army 
fell back by the most leisurely movements, full time was afforded 
during its retreat to perfect the final arrangements ; and on the 7tb of 
Oct. 1810, the day preceding that on which the advanced corps enter- 
ed the lines, every preparation for defence, by the excellent course pur- 
sued, was as complete as any longer delay could have rendered it. 

“The whole of the country which had been strengthened by works, was divideit 
into six districts of nearly equal extent, and a regulating officer of engineers was 
appointed to each district, for the purpose of explaining the nature and inten- 
tion of the several fortified posts, to enable the general officers to take up their 
allotted ground in the most expeditious manner. Mounted guides, perfectly 
acquainted with all the localities, were held in readiness at the most advanced 
points of each district, to meet 'the columns, and assist i\^. regulating officers in 
pointing out the several villages, bivouacs, &c. and aftbrd such information re- 
specting the various roads and communications, as should prevent either confu- 
sion or 'mistake, should the enemy be pressing the columns.’^ 

The original intention seems, by Colosel Jones’s account, to have 
been to occupy the second or principal lipe at once with the main army, 
leaving only detachments to hold the points of the advanced line. But 
the movements of the Allies, 

Not being pressed by the invaders, (in consequence of the steady discipline 
preserved amongst the retiring troops, and the lesson they had given him at 
feusaco,) an embarrassment was felt about Ihe points retrenched in advance, at 
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Torres Vedras and Monte Agra^a. To occupy them properly, would be to 
isolate and sacrifice a number of good troops without any object; whilst, to aban- 
don, or leave them with inefficient garriscais to or capitulate, would be to 
furnish subject of triumph to the invaders, likely to produce the worst effects on 
tlie feelings of the troops and of die population. Lord Wellington, aware of 
the great strengdi which the heights of Alhandra, Calbandriz, &c. on the right 
flank of these posts had attained, and that the rains thfen pouring down with 
fheir accustomed autumnal violence, must swell the Zizandra on their left flank, 
and soon render it a formidable defensive obstacle, when there would remain 
from the sea to the Tagus’^ 

Only the open but easily defensive space of seven miles before re- 
ferred to between Torres Vedras and Monte Agra^a, decided there to 
halt. Destining that space as the central point of his defensive ma- 
noeuvres, he placed 

‘‘ The main body of his troops upon it, fixing his personal head-quarters at 
Pero Negro, immediately in its rear, and communicating with all parts of the 
line, from the telegraph on the elevated point of Monte Agraya, forming its 
right flank.” ,, 

The British army which entered the lines consisted of 22,000 in- 
fantry, and 3000 cavalry, with about a similar number of Portuguese 
infantry ; besides the artillery, militia, and ordenanza, who, forming 
the garrisons of the works, left all the regular troops freely disposable 
for their support. Colonel Jones here gives no statement of the French 
assailing force ; but adopting his previous estimate from authentic do- 
cuments in his Journal of the Sieges, it may, on the lowest computa- 
tion, be ascertained at 5000 cavalry, about an equal number of artillery 
and troops of the ordnance, and 50,000 infantry — or in round numbers 
60,000 men. Of the allies, Gen. Hill’s corps of two divisions were 
posted on the right to guard the position of Alhandra ; from thence 
the light diviaon, under Gen. Craufurd, extended along the front 
through Arruda, to the great work at Monte Agra^a ; the fifth divi- 
sion, under Gen. Leith, took post on the reverse of that height ; three 
divisions, (the first, fourth, and sixth,) under Gens. Spencer, Cole, and 
Campbell, occupied the central iifterval between Moate Agrafa and 
Torres Vedras ; and finally, the third division, under Gen. Picton, 
supported the works at Torres Vedras, and watched the line of the 
Zizandra away to its extreme left on the sea. A corps of 6000 Spa- 
niards, which crossed the Tagus from Badajos, under the Marquis de 
Romana, was afterwards placed in reserve behind the centre ; and the 
cavalry were cantonbd principally on the flanks of the rear line, to act 
if occasion should require on the plains near the Tagus, and on the 
broken tracts between the two lines. The defence of Lisbon, in case 
of a reverse, was entrusted to its Portuguese garrison, a fine body of 
British marines sent from iCrmland, and detachments of seamen &om 
the powerful squadron in the Tagus. 

On the 8th of October, the advance under Gen. Hill reached Alhandra. 
The previous night the autumnal rains had began to fall in torrents, and con- 
tinuing tliroughout tlie two following days, the newly-formed communications 
became heavy and deep witli mud ; nevertlieless, in consequence of the good 
arrangements previously made, the succeeding divisions marched directly on 
their allotted points of occupation, and separated at the fixed turnings, into bri- 
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gades and )>attalion$, to thoir several villages and bivouacs, with as mu<;h celerity 
and order, as if re-entering their cantonments from a review. 

On the 10th, the rear division, only distantly followed by the enemy, march- 
ed into Arruda, the preceding divisions took up ground on and beyond Monte 
Agrapa, and a distribution of force was made for all the intermediate and rear 
defences. 

During the succeeding night an unusually violent storm of wind and rain, 
thunder and lightning prevailed, which almost overwhelmed the troops in open 
bivouacs, and impeded the communication of orders; still, at day-light, on in- 
telligence of the approach of the French, all were under arms in good order at 
their respective points of assembly, the garrison of the works complete and on 
the alert, the field artillery horsed or in position, and every other arrangement 
made to repel an attack. It was, however, late in the afternoon before the enemy 
began to act : Marshal Massena then, with a strong body of cavalry, dislodged 
the English post at Sobral, and ascended the height above the town, from 
whence he had a full view of the works opposed to him ; and judging from their 
extent and formidable appearance that it was the intention seriously to dispute 
the ground, he withdrew his cavalry in the night, and Sobral was next morning 
re-occupied by strong British pickets.” 

Here we may observe, that the profound ignorance in which an 
enemy, so intelligent and inquisitive as the French, had been kept 
respecting the lines, is altpgether one of the most extraordinary circum- 
stances in modern warfare. Colonel Jones says, 

Secrecy, with respect to the extent and nature of the works going forward, 
was enjoined, and it is highly creditable to all concerned, that scarcely a vague 
paragraph respecting the Hues found its way into the public pritits ; and notwith- 
standing the magnitude of the works, the invaders remained ignorant of the 
nature of the barrier raised against them, till they found the army arrayed on it 
to stop their farther advance.” 

In the British army itself on the frontier, no general idea had been 
acquired of their nature or extent, and even among the staff at head- 
quarters, nothing more specific was known than that works of some 
kind in the districts near the capital were in progress. The Portu- 
guese traitor, De Lorna, who attended the French invaders of his 
country, had assured Massena, that after passing Almeida there was 
nothing to arrest his progress. The astonishment of the French 
Marshal at his first view of the formidable works of the outer line 
may, therefore, he conceived ; and is said to have been naturally 
vented in his laconic question to De Lorna, Do you call this nothing. 
Marquis 

On the 13th, the French infantry having closed ^up. Marshal Massena 
directed a great effort against Sobral, which town not being within the line of 
defence was abandoned to him without a struggle. He immediately filled it 
with troops, and closely supported them by other large bodies bivouacked in ite 
immediate vicinity ; these bodies communicating with the remainder of his 
army on the road of Alemquer. Having thus concentrated his whole force in 
readiness to act on the weakest point of the *line, he pushed some strong patrols 
along the road of Zibriera and Ribaldiera, to feel the Allies, but which being 
quickly driven back, the advanced posts of the hostile armies arranged them- 
selves almost in contact along the valley by Duas Portas towards Runa. The 
French cavalry pickets took post on the road between the town of Sobral and 
Monte Agra^a, with their videttes on the lower liholls of the mountain imm^ 
diately under the great redoubt ; and the remainder of the French army formed 
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th^ir bivouacs in the tract of country from Sobral to the Tagus, so as equally to 
threaten every part oj^the line from Zibriera to Alhandra, and their rignl being 
actually in contact with the weakest portion of it. 

To strengthen the heights on the left of Monte Agra 9 a consequently became 
an object of primary interest; and large working parties of the troops, fre- 
quently relieved, were unceasingly employed to throw up strong redoubts on 
the commanding points above Ribalaiera and Iluna.* The valley in rear of 
Gosandiera and Zibriera was blocked up by a well-flanked abattis, field bat- 
teries of position were established on various flanking points^ of the same 
ground, and roads of communication formed to them, so that in ^ short time 
this open portion of the front quite changed its face, and appeared little less for- 
midable than tiie other parts of the line. 

“ Farther, to parry.,tliis skilful disposition of the iuvadmg army, eight batta- 
lions from Gen. llili s corps were on the 14th formed in reserve on tlie second 
line, near the pass of BuceUas, in readiness to move at any moment to tiie sup- 
port of Alhandra, or of the mam body of die army, by the roads of Zibriera and 
Sobral.’' 

* * * 

‘‘ Every morning, two hours before day-breOjk, the troops stood to their arms 
at the point of assembly of thei» several cantonments, as did also the garrisons 
of the works ; Lord Wellington, in person, being in the fort, on Monte Agraca, 
in readiness to direct any general movement, according to the exigencies of the 
moment. The army lhus« remained under arms till a communication from every 
portion of the line, and ocular demonstration, had assured their commander, 
that no change had taken place in the disposition of the hostile troops, nor any 
preparation been made for immediate alUick ; the several divisions and brigades 
were then ordered to resume their daily labours of strengthening their respective 
fronts, making lateral communications, improving the roads, sheltering and 
securing their outposts, &c. The weather was generally wet, and the duty 
irksome — still all supporUxl it with cheerfulness, in the full confidence of anni- 
hilating their opponent, whenever the threatened attack should take ]>lace ; but 
after a week had elapsed, expectation w^ould no longer support itself, and the 
hope of an immediate and brilliant triumph subsided. 

“ Marshal Massena made in person a very close recoiinoissance of the right 
of the lines ; and on the 16th, liavnig remained an unusual lime with a nume- 
rous stall' examining the entry of the valley of Calhandriz, a shot was fired at 
the party from No. 120, which striking a wall wliereon the Marshal was resting 
his telescope, he acknowledged the warning by taking off his hat, and moving 
on.* This reconnoissance served to convince the French commander of the 
inadequacy of his means to attack an army so yiosted and sujiported, he 
tlierefore turned all his views to subsist his forces till he could be rein- 
forced ; and after remaining in his original bivouacs till he had exhausted 
the country, and his troops were becoming sickly, lie retired on tlie night of 
the 14th November towards Santarem, and was next day closely followed by 
Lord Wellington." 

Thus, after the French army had remained a full month inactive 
before the lines, terminated the operations immediately on their front. 
During the winter. Marshal Massena continued to occupy his retired 
position at Santarem ; and e&rly in the spring, by his final retreat, the 
tide of warfare rolled back to the Portuguese frontier. It is needless 


* “ There was no wish to injure Marshal Massena, but merely to make him retire, 
or a dozen guns might as readily have been discharged at him as one. Napoleon, who 
always spoke and reasoned well on military subjects, has left recorded, in Count Las 
Cases'. Journal, an excellent otfcervation on the folly of firing a single piece of ordnance 
at an individual where mjury is meditated.” 
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to add, that no renewed effort against the lines ever put their value 
to a farther test ; and, indeed, it is difficult to fpepress a feeling of 
fi^ething like disappointment, that the French should have proved 
too war^ to assault any portion of them, since it cannot be doubted 
that their temerity would have yielded the defenders a signal triumph. 
It was understood, indeed, at the moment, says Colonel Jones, 

“ That Gen. Junot strongly urged Marshal Massena to permit him to ad- 
vance up the^mountain (Monte Agra^.a) with a division just before the dawn of 
day, and make a desperate effort to carry the large work by assault. This was 
good counsel abstractedly, and the assault would probably have been crowned 
with success, had the garrison been isolated ; but there being a division of in- 
fantry bivouacked in rear of the heights, which was under arms every morning 
long before daybreak, and > 'd a ready communication all round the counter- 
scarp, they would n marched on the flank ot^ the assailants on the first 
musket being fired, and have rendered the attempt abortive Jind highly de- 
structive.” 

As it was, when the o])erations in front of Lisbon closed, the de- 
fenders had not been forced from a singl6*point of the advanced works : 
they had not found it necessary to fall back on their principal line of 
defence ; nor had the invaders even been permitted to see the inex- 
pugnable bulwarks of that line. 

For the masterly consideration of the merits of these celebrated 
lines, which occupies Colonel Jones's second chapter, we much regret 
that we have so little space left. His details fully bear out the asser- 
tion given in his Journal of the sieges, that 

‘‘ All the objections heretofore urged against lines fail in their a[>phoation to 
these. Prom their peninsular situation, there was no possibility of inanccuvnug 
on their flanks, cutting off supplies, or getting in rear of them . in the details of 
the works, there was no pedantry of science ; no lines of fortification for show 
without strength ; mountains themselves were made the prominent points; and 
the gorges alone derived their total strength from retrenchments.” 

For our last extract, we can afford only a portion of his judicious 
reflections on the peculiar characteristics of these lines. 

On a comparison of the two lines, it must be admitted that, looking to ope- 
rations during summer, the rear line appears to have been judiciously selected 
for the arena of defence, as it contains the greatest portion and most eipial dis- 
tribution of strength of front. Thus the greater part of the ravine from Hibamar 
to Mafra is very strong, whereas no portion of the banks of the Zizandra below 
Torres Vedras is otherwise than tame. In like maniieri.the passes of Monta- 
chique and Bucellas are of the strongest nature of mountain-pass, whilst the 
corresponding inlets of Zibri.. ra and Monte Agra^a derived their strength chiefly 
from works. The rear defences have also the advantage over the advanced line 
of covering four or five miles less ground ; the former, following the principal 
features of defence, measuring tw’^enty-four mjles, and the latter twenty-nine 
miles. Tlie distance in a direct line between their flanks being twenty-two and 
twenty- five miles respectively. Farther, under the belief that the invaders 
would approach in sufficient force to act in two bodies, and the impression then 
general throughout Europe, that tlie French could not fail of success, it was an 
advantage of the rear line not to be despised^, that its strongest flank was nearest 
the point of retreat and embarkation, and consequently that least likely to be 
forced. 

In any extremity arising from an overwhelming pursuit, and a harassed* 
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retrograde inarch, the rear defences would therefore in all probability liave 
formed the field of pr||fered combat; but, under the favourable circumstances of 
the young Portuguese troops having proved themselves trust-worthy, a trium- 
phant retreat, and an advanced season, with an enemy acting only on one point, 
to have left the advanced works to their gaiTisous, and to have abandoned to 
the invaders one hundred and fifty additional square miles of country contained 
in the space between the two lines, would have been sacrifice of character, 
feeling and confidence, far beyond what any increase of physical strength 
could have compensated ; and here, as ought to be in every cas/^ depending 
on judgment, previous arrangement was modified, and made to give way to 
circumstances. 

From the distribution of the troops in the lines it appears, that Lord Wel- 
lington, under expectation of fighting a battle which should decide the fate of a 
kingdom, spread an army not amounting to 50,000 men along a front of twenty- 
nine miles. This extended ibrrangement is so contrary to the spirit of modern 
warfare,* that to prevent any erroneous conclusions being drawn from it, it is 
deemed necessary to mention that the allotment of the force for the several por- 
tions of the line was calculated on a peculitirity of the features of the country, as 
on the extraordinary degree of strength which had been given to the flanks, ren- 
dering them ratlier fortresses of support than points to guard. The peculiarity 
alluded to is the projection of Monte Junto, which stretches out fifteen miles in 
front of the centre of the lines, and is of so rugged and precipitous a formation, 
as to preclude the march of an army with artillery over its summit ; nor can the 
ridge of Barregudo, which nearly connects Monte Junto with the position, be 
crossed with artillery without a publicity and delay which would have deprived 
the movement of every advantage ; and the ridge can only be avoided by pass- 
ing along the road of liuna, which was included within the line of defence. 
These serras consequently divide the attack and defence of the front line into 
two portions, giving the assailants a very long and tedious march to move a 
corps from opposite Alliandra to the line of the Zizandra below Torres Vedras ; 
whereas, from the position of the main body of the army between Torres Vedras 
and Monte Agra^a, a very short march would enable the defenders to succour 
either the right or left, and compensate inferiority of numbers by superiority of 
movement. 

It may also be observed, in farther justification of this unusual extension, 
that the celerity and accuracy with which, by means of the signal stations, orders 
could be sent and intelligence received from the most distant points of the lines, 
obliterated distance with respect to communication, and ensured a well-timed 
combination of movement amongst the whole body of the defenders, enabling 
them to derive every advantage from partial success, and protecting them from 
overwhelming disaster in the event of partial discomfiture. 

As a general character of the lines, formed from unprejudiced consideration 
of Uieir merits and defects, it may be stated that they derived their strength and 
value primarily from tlieir peninsular situation on the sea, which precluded the 
possibility of an enemy manceuvring on, or turning their flanks, and assured 
their rear being constantly open for the defenders to receive supplies and rein- 
forcements ; secondly, from the unusual degree of natural strength of the ranges 
of hills and ravines forming their front; and lastly, from the judgment with 
which the engineer connected th§ several strong features of the country into an 
equally defensive line. Art and labour were judiciously exerted to improve na- 
tural advantages, to strengthen and cover the weak points, to dimmish the 
length of accessible Trout, to block up the approaches, to facilitate the move- 


* It is remarkable, that the most striking example of concentration also during the 
late wars, should have been afforded bv this same commander, who, at Waterloo, 
placed and manoeuvred 60,000 men on a front little exceeding a mile and a half.’" 
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merits of troops within, and to cramp and confine the movements of those with- 
out ; in short, to give such powers of defence and commlnication to every por- 
tion of the front that the army might remain concentrated in a body, keeping 
only detached corps of observation on its right and left, which, from tlie natural 
and artificial strength of their positions, might repel a weak or sustain a serious 
attack till succoured; and that at no point shoula a corps engage, but under the 
favourable circumstancSSs of a strong front, secure fianks, facility of movement, 
and an open, but inattackable rear. 

‘‘ The red^jubts, generally speaking, were merely securities for artilh‘ry in 
those situations where a fire of that nature demanded by some specific ob- 
ject, such as to interdict the free use of a road, delay the repair of a bridge, or 
sweep along the entry of a pass ; and in no instance were the guns considered 
as defensive weapons of the works in which they were placed, exc(!pt at the po- 
sition on the heights of Calhandriz, where three redoubts in line were math* to 
cross their fire with each other, and mutually support a fourth redoubt iu ad- 
vance. All the other redoubts were perfectly independent of each other, and 
were made of a strength of profile to resist an assault, and placed on points 
where artillery could with great difficulty be brought to cannonade them. 
Their number was justified by the peculiarity of the contest, which placed, on 
the same position with a good army, half llie same amount of militia, ill-organ- 
ized peasantry and gunners, who, though totally unfit to act in the fitdd, still be- 
ing possesse<l of innate courage, were equal to defend a redoubt and work its 
artillery. Tliroughout the whole front there was not a continuity of artificial 
line necessitating a single efficient brigade to be kept out of column, and the 
works may be regarded as so much additional strength given to the army, with- 
out subtracting a man from its effective force. Indeed, the artificial defences of 
the lines altogether present a most favourable example of the just application of 
file engineer's art in furtherance of, but invariably subservient to tactics, creating 
pivots and supports, but never a tic or restraint, on field-movements.*' 

Of Colonel Jones's two last chapters, containing “ Observations on 
Line and Retrenched positions generally,’* and Memoranda relative 
to various Details of Field Works as thrown up on these Lines,** we 
shall only observe, that they afford some lessons of experience, which 
are perfectly invaluable. The author states, that the former of these 
two chapters, was originally composed as a vehicle for a series of 
notes illustrative of the principles of Field Fortification, and of the art 
of fortifying generally, but which are too bulky to insert in this pam- 
phlet:** but we cannot conclude without declaring a hope, that the 
private form of circulation which he has chosen for Memoranda speci- 
ally relating to the Lines, will not be allowed to have superseded a 
design so pregnant with improvement to the members of every branch 
of his profession : we trust that Colonel Jones will be persuaded to en- 
large and publish, for the benefit of the young officers of the British 
army, the last portions of this little work, which, we do not hesitate 
to say, already contain, even in their present simple and unpretending 
form, an infinitely larger portion of professional iiistrucliun, than is to 
be found in many very voluminous and efaborate systems of Field 
Fortification. 
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SKEViCE^ AFLOAT DURING THK LATE WAR.* 

BEING THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 

The P— was one of the old eighteen-gun-brig sloops, a class 
happily long since gone by. Circumscribed in tliQir dimensions for the 
complement of men, which, in common with the largest ship-sloops, 
they were allowed, and their heavy thirty-two pounder ^ carronades, 
the long slides of which whei#the guns were run out cofhpletely en- 
cumbered the decks, so as to render the working of the ship and all 
locomotion extremely difficult ; they were but ill adapted to such a 
station as the North Seas in the inclement season. In their construc- 
tion, convenience or con^fort, from the arrangement and want of space 
between decks, seems to have been the last thing contemplated ; and 
their deep waists and lofty, ponderous bulwarks, made them in bad wea- 
ther as unsafe as inefficient. The contrast with the superb roomy ship 
I had just quitted, made all this the more apparent, and the first conp^ 
(Vccil on setting foot on board, produced an impression which subse- 
quent experience was not calculated to obliterate. 

Under the immediate orders of Commodore Owen in the Immorta- 
lite, who, as I before remarked, commanded a detached squadron of 
the lighter vessels, and whose attachment to the smell of gunpowder, 
and the praiseworthy desire of inspiring others with the same penchant, 
led him often, without other apparently adequate inducement, to court 
destruction under the batteries, — we were frequently a mark for the 
enemy's practice. Now and then, 'tis true, a tempting opportunity 
would offer when some of the numerous convoys continually dropping 
down along the coast, from a scant wind or otherwise on rounding the 
headland, wouW be obliged to stand farther than usual from the shore, 
and of which we sometimes successfully availed ourselves, getting hold 
of a gun-boat, or a few small craft with stores ; but in general, the end 
proposed did not appear proportioned to the risk and sacrifice incurred 
in the attainment. 

Whatever might be the motive that dictated our offensive move- 
ments, they were incessant, and the honest bourgeois of Boulogne will 
long remember our feats ; our freqpent and various enterprises, and the 
uncertainty of our attacks, could not fail to keep them on the qui %nve, 
particularly in the lower town, which suffered more than once from our 
shells. Several of the squadron suffered severely in the loss of men 
and boats, in various isolated attempts to cut Out vessels under the 
muzzles of their guns, and even at their pier-heads ; and these under- 
takings, desperate as they were hopeless, never paused for want of 
volunteers. 

A short time after I quoted her, the M— — lost some of her boats, 
with the second lieutenant, two or three midshipmen, and some twenty 
or thirty of the of the ship's company, the greater part of whom 
were killed or wounded, in the forlorn attempt to cut out a brig, one 
of the flotilla moored within musket-shot of the shore. On another 
occasion, the first-lieutenant of one of our frigates, reconnoitring the 
harbour by night, mounted the pier, in defiance of obstacles apparently 


* Continued ffom page 302. 
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insurmountable^ anti the Argus-eyed vigilance of the sentinels^ one of 
whom he surprised and shot on his post. A narrative of these affairs, 
many of >vhich from their failure, and the sacrifice of lives and men, 
were not always fully detailed to the public, would form an interesting 
volume of the most dauntlesvs daring ever recorded ; but I shall con- 
fine myself to the lelation of such facts only as I was an immediate 
sharer in. 

At daylig^it on the 12th of March, having kept well in-shore during 
the night, dn company with the Aggressdr gun-brig, perceiving a small 
convoy coming round Cape Crriznez, on its way from Calais, we dashed 
in among them, in spite of the batteries, and succeeded in capturing 
three of them ; one the French National lugger gun-boat, the Pen- 
riche of two guns, and two transport Schuyts. 

In the month of April, the notable attempt to block up the harbour 
of Boulogne, by sinking large masses of stone at the entrance, and 
which had been for a considerable time delayed by the unfavourable 
state of the weather, was at length made. On the 12th, the Monarch, 
bearing the fiag of Admiral Lord Keith, tvith the greater part of the 
Downs squadron, escorting the long-expected stone ships, arrived at 
the anchorage off Boulogne. The Tatter were three old Iiidiamen of 
considerable bulk, filled with huge blocks of stone, regularly cemented 
and clamped together with iron, so as to form one solid mass, extend- 
ing from the after to the fore-hold. Between this and the sides of the 
vessel, a space was left, allowing a ready communication fore and aft, 
in which, as in other parts of the hold, were distributed faggots and 
combustibles for consuming the hulls ; and in the fore-hold, near the 
step of the fore-mast, was a scuttle opening inwards, by which it was 
proposed to sink them. The only point for the effectual execution of 
the project was necessarily within the formidable line of enemy’s ves- 
sels in the roads and the sea batteries, and within less than half miiH- 
ket-shot of the pier-heads, under the muzzles of the numerous artillery 
which bristled from every point of the heights overlooking tlmm. 

The tide serving between ten and eleven r.M., and the wind and 
weather being as favourable as could be wished, every preparation was 
made for the hermetical blockade of the redoubted fiotilla the same 
night, and the P having a prominent part to perform on the occa- 

sion, — our station ’being to carry in and deposit the said masonry at the 
spot before specified, — we were all on the alert. Amid the bustle and 
activity which prevailed as the anxious moment approached, the infiu- 
eiice of that high and indefinable excitement, a melange of hope, doubt, 
and suspense, which usually precedes the immediate execution of some 
momentous and* daring undertaking, was felt in its full force ; and 
while opinions fluctuated as to the feasibility of the plan and its final 
results, all agreed that the experiment would not Be made without 
some broken heads. As the day closed, the wind fell. 

At eleven p.m., we weighed with a light breeze, but the vessels 
being unable to make sufiicient way through the water, we were soon 
after obliged to resume our anchorage, and forego any farther opera- 
tions for that night. In the same way, by a coincidence apparently as 
singular as providential, the few successive nights on which only the 
tides permitted the execution of the scheme, the same cause frustrated 
any farther efforts to carry, our charge to its findl destination ; and as 

2 K 2 
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the leaky state of these crazy vessels, already much shaken by the bad 
weather during a protracted stay in the Downs, made it doubtful whe- 
ther they could be kept afloat until the next period of the moon per- 
mitted another essay, the enterprise, which if even successfully carried 
into eflTect, would have proved as harmless to our enemy as destructive 
to ourselves, was Anally abandoned* r 

Whoever concei^pd the idea of this project, could have been but 
little acquainted with the localities of the spot of his intended opera- 
tions ; so well deflned and narrow is the only channel, ftfrmed to the 
north-east by an artiflcial dyke dry at low water, leading from the 
harbour of Boulogne, and such the rapidity and eddy of the tides in 
the roads, that it was a hundred to one if any large vessel, in a dark 
night, could hit with s^iiBcient precision the necessary point. What 
hope, then, could be reasonably entertained of succeeding with these 
huge unmanageable hulks, which sailed so ill, and under the most 
favourable circumstances it was found extremely diflicult to manceuvre, 
exposed to the Are of the flotilla, the numerous batteries, and a mur- 
derous fusilade of musketry. But, admitting that the measure in 
all its details had been successfully carried into execution, and that 
these mountains of stone had been dejwsited in a position most favour- 
able to the end proposed, what would have been eflected ? Nearly 
the whole would have been left suiAciently dry at low water to permit 
its speedy removal, and would have served no other purpose than 
placing at the disposal of the enemy a timely supply of building ma- 
terials for their sea batteries. 

Between this and the month of July, we had a few minor affairs 
with the flotilla and batteries, but which, unproductive of any results 
of interest, it is not necessary to dwell on. 

Although hitherto our reiterated attacks had either proved abortive, 
or had apparently made but little impression on our opponents, who, 
securely intrenched in their harbours, and defended by numerous 
unassailable positions, might well contemn our offensive efforts ; they 
were, however, by no means made^ in vain. Circumstances were daily 
developed by them, which unequivocally exposed the impotency of 
any hostile attempt on a sufhciently efficient scale on our shores; 
and these frequent lessons, bearded and deAed to their very teeth as 
thejr continually were, must in no small degree have abated that 
conAdence in the Anal issue of their momentous adventure — the very 
soul of enterprize, and on which the morale of an army must mainly 
depend. So palpable in a short time was all this, that the bugbear 
of invasion which the formidable demonstrations made in this quarter 
had created, and which^ at Arst caused so lively a sensation among all 
classes, and for a long time continued to frighten so many old ladies 
out of their senses, soon lost all its terrors. A small portion of local, 
added to professional expe^ence, was only requisite to show that the 
project of a descent by means of this mosquito fleet, if ever seriously 
contemplated by its arch projector, if ever intended more than to intimi- 
date, or as a veil to his grand undertakings, was founded on false data. 

On paper the project might cut a formidable Agure, and at the Arst 
glance might appear sufficiently feasible, but a little inquiry and re- 
flection soon produced the conviction that its execution, on a scale 
sufficient to warrant alarm or apprehension, was impracticable. In the 
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first place, the harbour of Boulogne being dry at low water, and the 
entrance extremely narrow, it was a matter of easy calculation what 
number of vessels could come forth at one tide, and the result showed 
that the operation of bringing out the whole would require so much 
time, that the chances were numerous against the probability of their 
being able to avail themselves in any force of the precarious and short 
intervals of calm weather, to assemble among the dangerous shoalfe of 
the roads outside, so as to act simultaneously. In the next, the con- 
tingencies Were so numerous, that these successively would have to 
contend with in the interval of assembling, for want of space, in an 
open unsheltered road, among rocks and shoals, with crews, which, for 
want of practice, on the most favourable occasions, evinced no great 
share of nautical skill, and which, when encumbered with sea-sick 
beings totally unused to the watery element, and distracted by the 
attacks of a potent and active enemy on the one side, and beset with 
all sorts of difficulties and dangers on the other, could not » be expected 
to improve, that the success of even this fundamental operation was 
extremely problematical. 

These facts and many more were daily exemplified. In the finest 
weather, seldom more than a hundred or a hundred and thirty of the 
flotilla ventured to take their station in the roads, a situation no 
longer tenable when a gale or heavy sea set into the bay. 

On the 19th of July^ a division of praams, brigs, and luggers, to the 
number of one hundred and ^fifty, were thus suddenly caught by a 
north-east gale and heavy sea setting into the roads, and were obliged 
to weigh in the greatest confusion and seek refuge in port, that part of 
the line to leeward of the harbour bearing up and running away for 
Etaples, Portel, and St. Valery. The day was drawing to a close 
when the latter, taking advantage of the weather tide, weighed or 
slipped; and when, our signal, with that of the Autumn, Bloodhound, 
and Archer, being made to attack them, we stood in shore for that pur- 
pose, under close reefed top-sails. We were soon among them, but the 
fury of the gale, the heavy sea and a lee shore, though our vicinity 
doubtless increased the confusion and contributed to the subsequent 
destruction of some, prevented us from making any captures. Appa- 
rently occupied witli the mure appalling dangers of shipwreck, these 
vessels did not return a shot ; the 'mortar batteries were not, however, 
idle, they continued playing on us all the time we were within range, 
and the ignited trains of the shells tracing their Jight towards the 
close of day through the lurid tempestuous atmosphere, greatly in- 
creased the interest of the scene. At six a.m. on the 20th, such of the 
remaining flotilla as had fortunately rode out the gale during the night, 
also slipped their cables and made for St. Valery, and soon after, when 
the tiae permitted, part of our squadroi! stood in to reconnoitre. 
Though the stranded vessels, and the wrecks which strewed the coast, 
bore a melancholy testimony to the ravages of the gale, yet still more 
numerous must have been the casualties during this eventful night, of 
which the waves had left no traces. According to the PVench accounts, 
four hundred seamen and soldiers perished; the number of vessels 
missing is not stated. At Portel we counted three brigs and two luggers 
lying on the rocks complete wrecks, and near them a brig and lugger 
stranded, with signals or distress still flying. To the westward of the 
harbour of Boulogne we observed a brig^ a lugger, and several boats. 
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The Emperor, who it appears had arrived the day before at Bou- 
logne, and was an eye-witness of the disaster, which must in no small 
measure have opened his eyes to the impracticability of his designs, 
and dissipated some of his brightest visions,* evinced, it is said, much 
sensibility on the occasion. 

Towards the latter end of August, the fre/^uent thundering of 
cannon, and an unusual stir among the troops and in the harbour, 
announced the occurrence of some extraordinary event, an/i kept us on 
the alert. Napoleon had arrived, and had presided at the grand cere- 
mony of distributing crosses of the Legion of Honour to his army, 
drawn out for the occasion, on the heights north-east of the town. On 
the 26th, about noon, a movement was observed among the flotilla in 
the roads, consisting of •sixty-two brigs and forty-two luggers, and at 
forty-five minutes past one p.m. a division of sixty of the former and 
thirty of the latter, under the command of Count Julian Le Hay, es- 
corting two .handsome green yachts, easily distinguishable from the 
rest by their rich gilding, in which were embarked Napoleon, attended 
by Marshal Soult and Adifiiral Bruix, weighed and worked uj> to the 
eastward. At this moment the small squadron of observation, consist- 
ing of the Immortality^ ourselves, and some three or four gun- brigs 
and cutters, were tranquilly riding, as usual, at single anchor, o])posite 
the town, a little out of shell range, ready at a moment's warning for 
a move. It being an idle day,’* vSunday, every one had leisure to 
observe all that was passing in the camp and the harbour; and as the 
increasing stir, chiefly conspicuous among the flotilla, proportionally 
awakened our attention, all eyes were turned to the shore, and every 
glass was in requisition. The weather was remarkably fine, a gentle 
top-gallant breeze, jqst suflicient to manoeuvre with, scarcely ruffled the 
sea, which, as smooth as a mill-pond, permitted the boats of the squad- 

* This subject naturally leads to the interesting (jueslion of the possibility and fate of 
some future simihir undertaking, when the chances of an assailing force, availing them- 
selves of the multiplied facilities for the transport of an army, and to navigation, afforded 
by the all-powerful agency of steam, may become infinitely less problematical. And 
who, viewing the future in the mirror of the past, and seeing states, like individuals, 
blind to the lessons of experience, still actuated by the same principles and motives, 
can doubt that the period may again arrive, and perhaps at no great interval of time, 
when the lust of conquest, the invidious jealousy of our power and greatness, or n 
mistaken policy, shall again urge to the attempt ? Then win be revived the conflict of 
the Romans and Carthaginiaus, prow to prow ; hut even then the field will remain with 
the side that possessed the greatest maritime superiority ; with whichever has the most 
sailors; that can, in fact, muster the gieatest number of sea -legs. Landsmen find 
their locomotive powers no less abridged by the motion, than their moral energies arc 
paralysed by that most enervating of all visitations the sea-sickness, and which the pe- 
culiar jerking motion of steamers, 1 know by disagreeable experience, is so peculiarly 
calculated to excite. Moreovei^ steam -vessels, from the complication and delicacy ol 
,the machinery, cannot always he manoeuvred totally independent of their sails ; and in 
action, tlic greater number, from ode contingency or other, must look to them alone. A 
chance shot through the cylinders, coppers, or paddles, will at once vindicate the an- 
cient rights of yLolus, and send them again to trim their canvass. From our ancient 
enemies of the old Continent, therefore, we have little, 1 am of opinion, to apprehend on 
this score. Our insular situation, our maritime habits, and that progressive spirit ot 
inquiiy that keeps us foremost in the race of science, will long preserve to us the suj>c- 
riority in steam navigation ; and that national energy and intrepidity which has hereto- 
fore won and preserved to us the sovereignty of the ocean, will, 1 tnisf, long, in defiance 
of every attempt to wTest it from us, insure to us a naval preponderancy. 
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ron to be kept out, — a circumstance, as the sequel will show, extremely 
fortunate. Between one and two p.m. just after the crew had finished 
dinner, by signal from the Commodore, our little squadron weighed, and 
standing in for the shore, under a tremendous fire from some hundreds of 
cannon and mortars, were soon warmly engaged with the enemy's vessels. 
At this moment the spectacle possessed a most imposing interest. It 
being, as I before remarked, the Sabbath, the population of the town 
and numerous troops encamped in the neighbourhood were drawn forth, 
and their coftntless thousands covered the surrounding heights to wit- 
ness it. 

In the midst of the pelting of the pitiless storm*' of shot and 
shells, which, like hail, were falling or whizzing in every direction 
around us, the Constitution, a fine cutter of fourteen guns, within 
pistol-shot on our larboard-beam, received a large shell, which striking 
her amidshi[)s near the main-mast, passed completely through her, and 
her destruction was so sudden, that the boats, which, as I observed be- 
fore., were towing astern of the difiPerent vessels, had bkrely time to 
save the crew ere she went to the bottoiu ; her mast-head remaining 
above the surface, continued for many months after to mark the scene 
of the contest. 

About the same time we experienced one of those providential es- 
capes from a similar or more serious catastrophe, which are so fre- 
quently recorded in the eventful annals of naval and military adven- 
tures. In the heat of the action, a large shell penetrating the 
([uar ter- deck, abreast the capstan, shattered the mainbeam of oak, 
which however arrested its farther progress, and remained suspended 
by the splinters over the magazine scuttle, and within the screen 
with which it is usual to enclose it in the gun-room bclow\ From 
the quantity of cartouches continually handing up, and the loose pow- 
der about the deck, the slightest spark might have proved fatal. To 
our astonishment it did not explode. It seems the ignited part of the 
fusee, a thing of rare occurrence, had been shaken out bv striking 
the rigging, a shroud of which it carried away. In its destructive 
course it fell among the men at the quarter-deck guns, and striking 
the back of a poor fellow, a captain of the gun, standing alongside of 
me, in the attitude of levelling, it literally tore him in pieces. In this 
afiFair little more was effected than the putting hors de combat of some 
two or three gun-boats, and the gaining a little practical experience in 
the art of gunnery for the crews. 

On the 1 8th and 2(jth of September we had a brush with the fiotilla 
and batteries in unsuccessful attempts to cut off the former from the land. 
Of all the vessels of the light of the squadron most actively employ- 
ed, the P was exposed to her full share of hard knocks and severe 

duty. This was all very tolerable in fine weather, but for two-thirds 
of the year it was quite another matter, and we would willingly have 
resigned to some of our less ambitious compeers, with a few of our bar- 
ren laurels, a share also of the no less unproductive honours, which 
doubtless were attached to an activity so conspicuous. Anchoring and 
weighing anchor, at all times and seasons, night and day, in bad wea- 
ther, scarcely ever dry, we could calculate little on repose, or on the 
comparative comfort which, ill applied as the term may seem to a nau- 
tical life, is to be found occasionally in the worst craft. Sometimes, 
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after a long spell on the enemy's coast, or bufieting about in the 
Straits of Dover, in the heaviest gales, and on a lee shore, when with 
diihculty clawing off shore, and barely weathering some point or head- 
land, it would be found necessary to keep all hands on deck the greater 
part of some terrible winter^s night, the rigging and deck cased with 
ice— and this is no ideal picture — when escaping the impending danger 
of shipwreck, we would seek the precarious shelter oi the Downs or 
Dungeness to complete our water and provisions, anticipating a little 
relaxation; scarcely would the anchor reach the ground', and all be 
made snug, when up goes the signal to weigh, and off we were again in 
an instant ; in short, we were the fag of the squadron. 

In the latter end of September, the vessels and machines forming 
the famous Catamaran expedition, organi^sed under the immediate su- 
perintendence of Sir Home Popham, in the Romney of 50 guns, were 
assembled in the Downs. By means of a novel and destructive species 
of fire-vessel, filled with combustibles and live shells, and certain ma- 
chines called tjoffers, it was proposed to destroy that portion of the flotilla 
usually anchored outside the harbour. The coffers were either oblong 
boxes of wood, rendered water-proof, or small and cylindrical of copper, 
the former about twenty-one feet long and three broad, the latter 
easily portable, from three to four feet in length, and between one and 
two ill diameter, filled with combustible matter, hand-grenades, ^Cc. 
and to each of which was affixed a grapnel, kept afloat by means of 
cork, for the purpose of hooking cables and certain machinery, which 
when wound up, the moment of explosion could be regulated to a given 
time ,* these were to be towed in by one or two persons, on a sort of 
float called a catamaran, formed simply of two parallel, connected by 
two or more transverse pieces of timber, leaving a space in the centre, 
in which sat those who managed them. This apparatus, immersed, as 
well as the greater part of the bodies of those who, clad in a water- 
proof dress, plied them by means of paddles, would, it was supposed, 
effectually elude the vigilance of the enemy by night, even under the 
bows of their vessels, to which it was intended to affix them. 

On the second of October the whole reached the outer anchorage off 
the town, at which time there might be about one hundred and fifty 
of the enemy's vessels in the roads. Capts. Winthrope and Owen, of 
the Ardent and Immortality undertook to superintend the operations to 
the southward of the line, and the Hon. Capt. Blackwood, of the 

Euryalus, to the northward, while the P , in company with the 

Greyhound and Castor frigates, took up an advanced position in shore 
for covering the whole. The same evening, about dusk, the five fire 
vessels, sloops, each under the command of an officer of the rank of 
commander,* weighed, and with a fair wind stood in shore. These 
were followed soon after by some of the lighter vessels and boats of the 
squadron towing in the catamarans and machines. The darkness of 
the night, and the favourable ‘state of the elements, presented an op- 
portunity for the undertaking equal to the wishes of the most sanguine. 
The passiveneas of the enemy’s marine, on this occasion, seemed ex- 
traoruinary. As the fire-vessels and boats approached the left of their 

* (Captains M*Lcod, Sulphur; Edwards, of the Autumn ; Jackson, Fury ; CoUaidj 
Kailleur j and Searl, Ilildcr. 
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line, scarce any attempt was made to repulse or frustrate tbeir inten- 
tions ; but about nine f.m. a heavy cannonade commenced, and soon 
the whole bay from one extremity to the other was one continued blaze 
from this and the uninterrupted discharges of musketry from the troops 
which skirted it, while the showers of shells from the batteries, burst- 
ing in their luminous and meteor-like flight like rockets in the air, 
with the volcanic explosions and conflagration of the fire-vessels and 
machines, illuminating the atmosphere to a great distance, formed a 
novel and ^nfposing species of feu d* artifice** seldom witnessed. 

All watched anxiously the coming dawn, which should disclose to us 
the dire eft'ect of these mighty engines of destruction, and when this at 
length afforded us the means of scanning the enemy's line, we were not 
a little astonished at the apparent trifling impression made on it. The 
extent of the injury has never been exactly ascertained, but it appears 
to have been very inconsiderable ; with the exception of one or two 
vessels driven on shore, and, as we had reason to believe, a few burnt, 
they occupied nearly the same position as on the preceding evening. 
Whether from want of local informaticai— for it does not appeJir 
there was any deficiency of zeal or gallantry on the part of any intrust- 
ed with its immediate execution — from unacquaintance with or mis- 
calculation of the direction and rapidity of the tides, the greater part 
of the fire-ships appear to have been consumed ere they reached the 
enemy. Moreover, the prefect had long got wind, and they had ample 
time to take measures for parrying the threatened blow. Although 
a strict secrecy, the key-stone on which the success of such an enter- 
prize must mainly depend, was not easily attainable, as to the ulti- 
mate intention, the moment of its execution might easily have been 
concealed ; but the appearance of the Monarch flag-ship, an event of 
sufficiently rare occurrence to denote that something unusual was 
brewing, and the unnecessary parade of a numerous squadron, must 
have fully advertised the enemy of the coming storm. Thus they 
could not complain of being taken unawares ; nevertheless, the occa- 
sion was laid hold of in France to raise a clamour, and the public in- 
dignation was highly excited by this sinister and barbarous mode of 
warfare, as the French journals of the period were pleased to consi- 
der it. 

I was now beginning to be tired of Deal beach and Boulogne Beads ; 

surly winter,” with his ruffian blasts,” had once more begun to 
deform the day delightless,” and my experience of the last was by no 
means of a nature to make me desirous of encountering another. 
Those only who have tried it can form a correct notion of a winter’s 
cruise m a small vessel on such a service and station. The duty fell 
particularly hard on the midshipmen, of which useful arm of the service 
we were for a considerable time short ; indeed, for some time, 1 was the 
only one. Thus constantly in requisition, everlastingly in the boats, 
alternately half-drowned in the surf on Deal beach, on duty at the 
Dock-yard, or otherwise, and drenched in answering signals, or board- 
ing vessels in heavy gales and the most inclement weather, it will not 
appear unfeasonable that I should gladly avail myself of an opportu- 
nity which now offered of joining a frigate just launched in the nver. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OP MAJOR-GEN. DAVID STEWART, 

GOVERNOR OF ST. EUCIA. 

[Tlie original lines^ of which the following are a translation, were composed in Prencih 
on the night of Gen. Stewart’s death, (18th Dec. 1829,) at St. Lucie, by Mons. Mallet, 
an ex>officer under Napoleon. This homage, from an inhabitant of a conquered Colony, 
sufficiently attests the popular qualities of its late lamented Governor. It is too true, 
that the latter died of extreme excitement, oc:casioned by the vexatious conduct of some 
of the public functionaries of the island, which is described as in a veryrdistracted state 
in consequence of these proceedings. At a future season, w(^ hope to give»an authentic 
memoir of this respected officer. — -Ed.] 

“ Oil God ! who mak’st us thy Almighty care, 

Hearken not now unto the wicked’s prayer ! 

Our virtuou* Ruler, oh ! be pleased to save ! 

For promise bright of happier days he gave : 

I jink’d with his fate, all, all we hold is dear, 

0 spare his days, though ouis be shorter heie 1” 

* Thus many good men jiray’d wi’hin their breath, 

When lo ! a banner, dismal sign of death, . 

]\lid“Way in air is slowly seen display’d. 

’Tis past ! A mighty spirit low is laid ! 

The veteran dies, who for his country’s right 
^ F.ncounter’d death in many a bloody fight : 

Our groans, our tears no mpre are beard on high . 

Calm on bis death-bed see him lifeless he : 

\Vitb feverish tongue his vows to God arose, 

J Us dying prayer for us to interpose ! 

Tie ’s now no more ! ! ! Upon St. Andrew’s day, 

Who dream ’d when he in his own earnest way, 

My heart ts with you/* said, in touching vein, 

That these sweet words w'erc but his dying strain ? 

W hen wit and mirth relieved his anxious heart. 

With warmth of soul he clid this talc impart : — 

“ Some anxious friends in Caledonia’s land 
Heard of my mission to this distant strand. 

Fearing for me, they urged me oft to stay 
And shun the care of a vice-regal sway, 

1 hink of the dangers of that Indian shore ; — 

But ’midst you here, my home 1 scarce deplore. 

In spite of climate, aided by your zeal, 

A hundred years might o’er me gently steal.” 

Alas ! to hear predictions so elate, 

Few did not th.nk bow often cruel Fate 
Robs from the just, whom kindred souls adore, 

A few^ brief years lo swell the wicked’s store. 

When ’neath the stroke of Fate the upright fall, 
if in his grave, we do not bury all. 

His spirit surely from th’ Fjternal Sky 
To this sad spot will turn a pensive eye : 

I'hcre plead for us upon destruction’s brink 
’lhat God may ftretcli his arm before we sink ; 

Before that throne viay he with accents mild. 

Pray for this land as his adopted child ! 

My weeping muse beyond this humbled height 
In vain aspired to reach a loftier flight : 

IJis coming heard the air with gladness ring, 

Perchance my muse f/ien plumed a braver wing, 

Then joy and hope inspired a richer stream j 
But griefs there are, above the minstrel’s theme. 

0 . 
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THE STORY OF JA’PAR, SON OP THE SULTAN OF WADAL* 

Thk fresh air having revived me after I was taken out, I perceived 
myself in the midst of a crowd, who were dragging me along the 
vaulted galleries ; apd one man said to me, The Bashaw wants you/' 
On reaching the presence-chamber, his Highness met my view with au 
insulting sneer, and exclaimed, Ay, ay ; this is as it should be. I 
am glad to*see thee thus. Had it not been for the entreaties of my 
son in thy behalf, thou shoiildst never have come forth alive from thy 
prison." A ray of ho])e now shot across my mind, but I could not 
articulate a syllabic in reply. The men who held and supported me, 
were ordered to let me go, and I fell to the ground. The Pasha cried 
out, Get up, get up, and go to the doctor.' —I replied, I swear by 
your irighness's head, that I cannot stand on my feet.'^ He persisted 
in or,dering the slaves not to afford me any assistance, and seeing there 
was no help, I crawled out of the hall on my hands and knees. When 
I got to the palace -gate, I found there ap ass-driver, whom I engaged 
to convey me on his ass to Doctor Dickson, an Englishman, who was 
Hakein-bashi, or chief physician, to the Pasha. 

By tlie humane attentions and skilful treatment of the worthv Doc- 
tt>r, in four months I was restored to perfect health, and coukt move 
about upon crutches. Unfortunately, as I was one day taking the air 
ill the streets, a servant of the Pasha saw me, and reported it to liis 
Highness, who thereupon immediately sent for me. On being brought 
into his presence, he said, Well, I find thou hast recovered the use 
(»f thy legs enough to walk about the bazars, and I suppose art medi- 
tating another escape, art thou not ? But to me thou couldst not 
come without crutclies forsooth ! Take away those sticks from him, 
and lead him off directly." I was at first harshly dealt with, but by 
degrees the rigour of my treatment was relaxed, and I was at lengtii 
allowed a separate apartment in the castle, with a servant to wait upon 
me, and a horse to ride, as a ])asha's mamluk : but two trusty soldiers 
were made responsible for my person, the Pasha having sworn, that if 
I escaped, they should each undergo five hundred bastinadoes. 

About ten months elapsed in comparative liappiness, when an unfor- 
nate occurrence again disturbed my tranquillity. I had acquired a 
sum of money, and w^as inclined to make little speculations, with a 
view to augment it. Having heard that olive-oil was in ^eat demand 
ill ]\Ialta, 1 resolved to put all upon one cast, and purchased partly 
with cash, and partly on credit, fifty jars of oil for that market. 1 
sent my servant with the goods to the custom-house ; hut he speedily 
returned in great agitation, and informed me that he had been jmbliclv 
and grossly insulted by the Jew book-keeper at the gate, who well 
knew whose servant he was. I instantl]? adjusted my arms, and sad- 
dled my horse, to extort satisfaction, 'expecting that the Jew would 
have been ready to express his regret, and tender a suitable apology ; 
but he was insufferably insolent, openly setting me at defiance, calling 
me a vile slave, and using other opprobrious language. I'his I could 
not brook. ‘^What !" thought I, shall a son of 'Abd-el-Kerim suffer 


CJontinucd from pajje 445. 
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such a glaring indignity from a despicable Jew scribe ! Passion and 
pride got the better of my reason. By the sacred prophet ! ” said I, 

I will give thee such a stroke^ as shall make thy blood spout up to 
the Being who created thee V* and in the paroxysm of exasperation, I 
cleft his skull by a blow with my sabre.* 

I instantly repented me of the cruel deed, and can never even think 
of it without remorse and horror. A moment’s reflection showed me 
the necessity of flying from justice ; wherefore, putting spurs to my 
horse, I was out of the town in a minute. I continued to fly ^or seven 
hours, without intermission, till I arrived at a town called Tawit-el- 
Gherbiya’h, on the confines of the desert. Here I purchased a water- 
skin,t and hastily procured as much bread for myself, and barley for 
my horse, as would last /ive days. I had to cross the desert to Za- 
wiyeh : all the information I could obtain was, that it was a consider- 
able town, lying five days* journey in a certain direction, but that there 
were no traces of a road to it. After proceeding two days, I met with 
no more wells.* My horse withstood the want of water for three days, 
but was then nearly exhausted, and got entirely off his stomach. At 
length, at seven o’clock in the morning of the sixth day, I came to a 
well, from two to three fathoms in depth. In my haste to examine it, 
I tumbled in, but fortunately there were only three or four feet of 
water. All my efforts to get out were unsuccessful ; the poor beast 
kept its head continually over the mouth of the well, looking at me, as 
if he commiserated my fate, and appeared to regret that he could afford 
me no succour. 

I remained in this helpless, wretched state for five hours, when a 
flock of sheep and goats arrived to drink, and I was providentially ex- 
tricated from my dangerous situation, by the sheplierd who tended 
them. I procured some milk, and I learned from him, that Zawiyeh 
was only three or four hours distant. I mounted my horse, but found 
it was impossible to make him put one leg before the other; I there- 
fore retired to the shade of a large tree that whb not far off, and taking 
the bridle from his mouth, let him loose to repose or to browse, as he 
might feel inclined. Towards the evening he recovered sufficiently to 
eat a little of the last ration of barley which remained. I passed the 
night under the tree, but could get no rest, in consequence of the me- 
dicinal quality of the water which I had drunk, and the next morning 


* The Jews of Barbary, though tolerably free as to religious observances, are a de- 
spised, persecuted, money-making race. They arc limited to riding asses, and to wear- 
ing blue turbans, as a badge of inferiority. It is death for any of them to lift their hand 
against a Mahometan, though they themselves may be beaten with impunity, even by 
hoys. “The Omnipotent,” say the Moslems, “ grants the prayers of Hebi'ews to es- 
cape the stinking odour of their breath while praying and they liberally add, that 
Christians are still more odious than,, the Jews, m as much as tliey eat pork, blood, and 
strangled fowls. 

t The hides of animals, imperfectly* tanned, have immemorially been used in the 
Levant for the conveyance of milk, oil, wine, and water. Those of the Arabs are mostly 
made from sheep or goats, by cutting off the head and feet, and drawing the skins with- 
out opening the belly. These borrachas, it will easily be seen, are not liable improve 
tlie liquid contained in them ; and the tallow, pitch, and other applications to prevent 
oozing, would deter any thirst but the ardent one arising from travelling in warm cli- 
mates; To overcome the peculiar taste given to wine, an infusion of pine-nuts is added, 
and it is sometimes polluted with lime. I’lie reader will, in these vessels, recognise the 
impropriety of putting “ new wine into old bottles.” 
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I felt much weakened, and as incapable of travelling as my irrational 
companion. I therefore reclined the whole of that day under the tree, 
and my horse strayed about in search of the little pasture which the 
desert afforded. 

Meantime the Pasha had dispatched twenty horsemen in pursuit of 
me. They came up to the fatal well, and obtained intelligence from 
the shepherd who had assisted me out of it. Having perceived a horse on 
the horizon of the desert, they made no doubt of my being near it, and I 
saw them glilloping with the confident alacrity of men who imagined 
they had ’accomplished their purpose ; but the beast having strayed to 
some distance from me, and the sun having set, they missed their prey. 
They were perplexed by the disappointment, and lost some time 
in taking counsel, and debating what was next to be done. It was by 
this time nearly dark, and perceiving that thdy made towards the tree, 
where it was evident they would put up for the night, I snatched up 
the water-skin, the bridle, and the saddle-bags, and climbed up into 
the thickest branches. Here I hopCd to remain concealod till my pur- 
suers should fall asleep, and then seize an opportunity to attempt my 
escape. They alighted, and while some were occupied in unbridling 
their horses, loosening their girths, and in driving the stakes to picket 
them around, others were eagerly preparing the scanty materials for a 
fire to boil their coffee. I heard the chink of the steel and flint, and 
saw the bright sparks fly over and ignite the touchwood. A small 
carpet was spread for the chief at the foot of the tree, that he might 
repose and lean against its trunk; and the grateful fumes of coffee 
quickly announced to me that the cups were distributed. Their wal- 
let was soon opened, and the pleasing sounds of eating struck my ear 
only to render the pangs of hunger more excruciating,* 

I lost not a syllable of their talk, for my attention was quickened by 
being myself the sole subject of their conversation. One said, JaTar 
is perhaps dead.” — It is more probable that he is sick,” said another ; 

and not far off.” — They often spoke altogether, when I could not j|a- 
ther the sense of their remarks. At last, one took the lead, and said. 

Listen to me, brothers ;t we can do nothing more now, because it is 
dark ; we have got possession of his horse; let us remain quiet till the 
morning, and as soon as light returns, we will go each in a different 
direction, and depend upon it, we shall find him alive or dead, and if 
not, do you but swear to keep our counsel, we will go back to Tripoli 
with his horse, and tell the Bashaw that we found his body lying be- 
side it in this place.” — That,” said another, would be but a lame 
story, for Sidi Yusuf would naturally require some proof of what we 
asserted, and would probably even send us back to bring him his body.” 
— Y^ou know very well,” said a third, that the Bashaw swore he 
would give us each five hundred bastinadoes if we did not bring him 
Ja’far ; but now that we have got his heft'se, it will be easy to satisfy 
his Highness that we found the rider dead. What better proof could 
he expect than his ears ? The first negro shepherd that we meet with 


♦ This is a perfect picture of a rest of Moorish travellers, and reminds the writer of 
these notes of many similar scenes in which he has formed one of the party. 

t This epithet is frequently used in the levant, even in addressing strangeis, by way 
of obtaining a favourable hearing. 
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on our way, we may kill, and produce Ids ears as those of Ja’far/* 
Their conversaticm was then frequently interrupted by the effects of 
the water of the well, and in their consequent irritation, they cursed 
both the P^ha and Ja*far, as the cause of their sufferings. 

But I had an advocate among them, who said, Why do you curse 
JaTar because he ran away.^ I tell you he djd right to abscond. 
JaTar is the son of a king, who is dead, and is it not natural that he 
should use all the means in his power to return to his country, and 
mount the throne of his ancestors If the Bashaw had befen a man of 
sense, he would have conciliated his friendship by kind onices, and 
sent him loaded with his liberality to Warah. But instead of adopting 
that obvious policy, you have seen how he treated him the first time he 
attempted to escape, and how cruelly and unjustly he hanged the poor 
fellow, who lent JaTar his camels. Having then in this case killed a 
collector of customs, what had he to do but to flee ^ To this another 
refused to assent. If,” said he, you cannot talk more to the pur- 
pose, hold yonr tongue. If JaTar be taken, I do not maintain that he 
may not be imprisoned, or perhaps bastinadoed, but that would be a 
chastisement for his having absconded, and not for having cracked a 
Jew’s skull. I know that if Ja*far had not fled, the Bashaw would 
certainly have pardoned that action ; for when the affair was reported, 
and his Highness had learned the provocation, he said in myj^earing 
that ^ Ja’far was in the right.’ ” 

TUe last speaker was contradicted in his turn, by one who said. 

You tell people to hold their tongue, when you ought yourself to be 
silent. I know from the best authority that the Bashaw desires 
nothing more ardently than to find an occasion of putting Ja’far to 
death. It is true, his Highness publicly spoke of Ja’far’s conduct in 
the affair of the Jew as justifiable, but that was a mere feint, thrown 
out for the purpose of lulling him into security, and for preventing his 
flight ; for I am sure that if ever he can lay hold of him again, he will 
instantly give the order for his execution.” * To this his opponent re- 
plied, Bear witness, brothers, to what I am now going to assert. I 
say the Bashaw will not kill Ja’far; and why should he kill him? 
Black or white, he is a king’s son, and is heir to a kingdom ; and he 
has been brought up with the ideas suitable to his birth ; could it, 
therefore, be expected that he would have borne the insolence of the 
Jew? Nay, I am sure if any of you had been in his place, you would 
not have put up with the affront he received from him.” 

The night was now far spent, and the chief addressed the rest in these 
words: Now, brothers, it is not convenient that we should all sleep 

under this tree ; J a’far may be at no great distance from us ; go, then, 
twelve of you, two by two, and pass the night here and there, 
and when the morning breaks, scour the country round, taking every 
one a different road ; but finally bend your steps to Zawiyeh, where I 
myself will meet you.” Twelve men accordingly tightened the girths 


* This would appear dangerous language for the soldiers of an absolute monarch to 
hold, ut it only proves that the natural Jaws of morality are stronger than those which 
tyrants impose ; and men serving together, learn by experience, the expedience of mu- 
tual confluence, although they may be insensible to the higher principles of virtue. 
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of their horses, and departed.* The remaining eight, soon ceased 
talking, and I began to entertain some hope that they would slumber ; 
for to accomplish the project of seizing one of their horses, and 
escaping on it to the town of Zawiyeh, it was still necessary that eight 
men should simultaneously fall fast asleep. Fatigued as they were by 
their journey, they would all certainly have quickly fallen into that 
state, had not their iSumbers been disturbed by the peristaltic ten- 
dency of the water. That accidental quality, which had totally de- 
prived me of> the power of proceeding the day before, I now began to 
think, was Hestined to prove the evil obstacle to all possibility of ex- 
tricating myself from my present imminent danger.f I listened with 
alpitating anxiety to the slightest sounds which could indicate 
learned by degrees to distinguish the peculiar drone of each 
breathing. My whole soul was in my organ of fiearing, and I verily be- 
lieve that it inquired, on that night, a preternatural acuteness. I often 
distinctly heara several snorers at the same time, but all was spoiled 
again, and my heart fell at a protracted sigh, or a hem, or at some one 
hoarsely cursing Ja’far and the Bashaw, a^ he unwillingly rose. One 
in particular excited my utmost malevolence: he seemed disinclined 
to rest, for he never lay down, was often on his legs, and at last only 
sat, leaning against the tree. At length, however, my wislies 
made me conjecture that he also was dozing ; and as the tirst streaks 
of light in the east had become visible, I determined to risk my fate, 
and let myself down' by degrees. Luckily the wind was boisterous, 
which favoured my descent, by the rustling it produced in the leaves. 
I timed my progress to its successive gusts, suspending my efforts when 
the wind intermitted, and quickening them on a return of the blast. 
I approached the horses softly, and selected one that was the farthest from 
the sleepers. I cautiously loosened the cord from his fore foot by which 
he was picketed : I then drew his girths tight, and put on the bridle, 
which w'as suspended from the saddle-bow, J My precautions not to dis- 
turb my dozing friend, however, failed, for ei e I had got my left foot in the 
stirrup, he cried out with all his might, O brothers ! JaTar ! JaTar 
and in an instant every man sprang up, and ran about in different 
directions, repeating “Ja’farl JaTar But before they could gather 
up their effects in the dark, and arm and mount, I had gotten con- 
siderably the start of them ; and as I had accidentally pitched upon 
one of their best runners, in about two hours' hard riding I reached 
Z^wiyeh in safety. 

As soon as I entered the bazar, I called out with a*loud voice, O ye 
men of Zawiyeh, I, Ja far, the son of 'Abd-el-Kerim, waka't bi 'urd- 
kom,” by which a man with us, whatever may be his crime, acquires the 


sleep, 
mail s 


* The Moorish cavalry straggle over a considerable, extent of country, on their jour- 
neys, with a view of detecting the objects of their search, and finding the recesses where 
the Arabs pitch their dowars to avoid such visits. This practice fully explains the ex- 
pression 01 Ilabakkuk, “ Their horsemen shall spread themselves.’* 

t It may be here remarked, that most of the wells of this region contain brackish 
water, and travellers should be careful how they drink of them. Most mineral waters 
increase greatly in strength as they decrease in quantity, so that those which are innox- 
ious after rains, may be very potent towards the close of summer. Various parts of the 
province here mentioned are actually covered with saline efflorescences. 

$ Travellers in the Levant, when passing the night in the open country, generally 
hang the horse’s bridle on the high pommel of the saddle. 
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sacred rightjs of asylum and hospitality. The people, to some of whom 
I was known, immediately flocked about me, assuring me of their sym- 
pathy ; and they conducted me to the house of the Sheikh. I found 
him standing in the gateway. T instantly alighted, and running uj) 
to him, seized with my right hand the girdle of his loins, Repeating 
aloud, ** Ana bi 'urdak ;** and I kept my grasp^ until he, and the by- 
standers, had solemnly promised to give me the asylum I demanded.* 

When I loosened my hold, the good old man kissed me, and leading 
me into the house, seated me beside him, frequently saying with ten- 
derness, My son, be not afraid, you are in the house of your father.” 
His cheerful and venerable aspect inspired me with confidence, and 
his paternal endearments, mixed with repeated assurances of safety, 
hllea my heart with sensations which I cannot describe, and can never 
forget. 

Refreshments were set before me, and I had just tinj^e to consum- 
mate the “ bread and salt” — and was throwing the towel over the 
shoulder of' the slave, who held the basin and ewer, when several of 
my pursuers, with their chipf, entered the apartment. He imperiously 
demanded of the Sheikh, in the name of his master, to deliver me into 
his hands. The Sheikh replied, “ This man is unknown to me. As 
for myself, I can have no objection to your demand, — I should be happy 
to do any thing that might be agreeable to his Highness, but the man 
was brought to me by the elders of the town. Let us see if they are 
content that he should be delivered up.” Then addressing twelve or 
^fteen of the principal people, who were assembled there, sitting in 
the places of honour, he said — Hear, O ye elders ! our Lord, his 
Highness the Bashaw of Tripoli, demands that you will give this 
man up to him. What say ye On which they all called out witli 
one voice, No, never ! Is then our *urdf to be trifled with 

When the chief of the soldiers perceived the firm tone in which the 
answer of the elders was delivered, be lowered his voice and said. 

But what then is to be done, brothers } How can we go back to 
Tripoli without JaYar? His Highness the Bashaw swore by his own 
head, to chastise us severely if we did not find this man.” — “ Well,” 
replied the elders, — you have found him ; go, return, and relate that 
you traced him to Zawiyeh, where he has claimed the protection of our 
Harem. That we respectfully kiss the Bashaw’s hands, and will our- 
selves, in a few days, present him to his Highness, and we hope that 
at our intercession he^ will pardon him.” It is true,” said the chief 


* It is fortunate that in these despotic countries asyla are frequent, and held, in 
many instances, inviolable. 

t The honour of the harem, or of their wives and daughters, — for the invocation ol 
the fugitive, was in the name of their chastity. 

t These people, although tributary to the government of Tripoli, are able to maintain 
a sort of independence, which is a ^tate of society very common under Turkish govern- 
ments. When at war with the Tripolitans, they can give their enemies great annoyance 
by infesting the high roads, and by carrying off the flocks that are pastured at a distance 
from the villages. On the other hand, they cannot long dispense wdth the markets ol 
Tripoli, in the sale of their cattle and other productions, and as a source whence to pro- 
cure many indispensable articles of manufacture. Reciprocal convenience, therefore, 
produces a mutual desire to pieserve good understanding;/, and out of this arises tlie kind 
of influence, which was now so generously and beneficially exerted towards JaTar. 
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<jf the soldiers calmly, we now know where Ja'far is, but our orders 
are, not to return to Tripoli without him, alive or dead. We will, 
therefore, be your guests till you depart. We entreat you also, to 
allow us to accompany you on the journey, that we may enter the pre- 
sence chamber at the same time with you, and under your auspices.” 
To this the elders assented ; but as the maintenance of these twenty 
horsemen would be a burthen to the town so long as they stayed, it 
was determined that, to avoid such an expense, we should set out that 
very evenip^. 

The Sheikh, whose name was Kamurli, was accompanied by fifteen 
of the principal men of the town, all well mounted and armed. ThOvSe, 
with their servants, formed a much stronger party than that of the 
twenty half-starved ragged soldiers of the f^asjia, who, by way of j)re- 
caution, always travelled and encamped apart. I was treated with 
kindness and even distinction on the journey ; and received repeated 
assurances of safety. When we approached the city, I suggested the 
expediency of one or two of the elders preceding us to ifnnoimce our 
coming, and to obtain the Pashas Aman Allah! Rai Allah for 
my life, before my being put into bis power ; but they all derided the 
idea and said, Look ye, JaTar, we are sixteen, we have each a life 
to lose, and we swear by the Prophet, that the Bashaw shall kill every 
one of us, before he destroys thee.” 

On one or two occasions during our journey, I entertained the 
thought of another escape, but I was deterred from it, by the confi- 
dence I had in the efficiency of the Power which protected me ; and 
perhaps still more by the little prospect of being then more successful 
than I had been in my two former attempts. 

On the eighth day after our departure from Zawiych, at mid-day, 
we arrived at Tripoli. One of the best lodging-houses in the town 
was immediately prepared for the reception of’ the Sheikh and his fol- 
lowers. Here we waited half an hour, till the Paslu\ had dined, hav- 
ing arrived just when he was sitting down to table. 

When we were called in, I entered first : tlie Paslia immediately 
said sternly, Well, thou hast to thank these 'Ulenni for thy life, for 
if they had not interceded for thee, I certainly should have killed 
thee.” I answered not a word, but felt revived by my reception. In 
a few seconds the Sheikh and elders entered, and each, according to 
his raiik, approached his Highness, one after another, kissing the hem 
of his garment. They then retired, without turning their backs, and 
stood with the upper cloak closed, and their hands concealed ; the 
Sheikh being the only person allowed to sit, on his legs, in the divan at 
the Pasha s feet. lie now addressed his highness in these words 

This young man has thrown himself upon the *Urd of our whole 
town, and we are deputed, by every man i|^ it, to present him to your 
highness, in the fullest persuasion that ,you will regard our *Urd as 
you would your own, and in consequence, grant a free, full, and un- 
conditional pardon ; that he, and we your highness’s slaves, the Sheikh 
and elders of Zawiyeh, and all the people to the four corners of the 
earth, may laud your highness's infinite mercy.” 


• The mercy of God^ a solemn assurance that life will be spare<l, which pAshns often 
rive, and sometimes violate. 

U. S. JomiN. No. 17. May, 1830. ‘2 o 
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It is well/* replied the P4sha; on these considerations I will 
grant you his life ; yet having sworn to do it, on the head of my son, I 
must imprison him in the Hubs-el-J)akhil-arii/' (condemned cell). 
But this did not satisfy my generous protectors, and they demanded 
with earnestness and dignity, that the Pasha would also remit the 
punishment of imprisonment, and all other chastisement. The P&sha 
then said in an angry tone, So, then, you would pretend to be 
partners in my government, I see. Not content with my having con- 
descended to listen to your entreaties to spare his life, you dare to ask 
more, and expect me even to break my oath. Was it then little, at 
your request, to spare a life which has been doubly forfeited to the 
Sher Allah ? (Law of God). His lirsi flight cost the life of a poor 
man, of whom I was obliged to make an example. I then publicly de- 
clared, that if ever he again absconded, I would certainly hang him 
and his accomplices upon the same gibbet. The chastisement he then 
received, though severe, was not enough to deter him from committing 
still greater brimes. On that occasion he was punished for being only 
the cause of the execution ^of an innocent man ; what therefore less 
than death does he now deserve, who has become the actual murderer 
of one of my faithful servants? and to crown all, instead of throwing 
himself upon my mercy, he commits the very crime for which he suf- 
fered before, and which he knew could not be expiated but on the 
scaffold ! could have forgiven him the assassination of the Jew, but 
his absconding again is a public act, in open contempt and defiance of 
the express, reiterated, and solemn declaration of my will. Yet hav- 
ing thrown himself upon your 'Urd, which is certsjinly mine also, I 
admitted your intercession, and have remitted at your entreaties, the 
punishment of death so justly merited ! And had 1 not sworn to im- 
prison him, I would have even made that farther sacrifice to my re*- 
gard for yourselves, and my consideration for your town : but having 
sworn to do it, I cannot do less than order him to be thrown into the 
condemned cell.*' 

After a little pause the Sheikh said, Well, since that is the case, 
it is easy for your highness to fulfil our desires : order him to be con- 
fined in that prison for one minute. So shall your lenity be extolled 
to the skies, and all due regard will be had to your highness's oath, 
and to our 'Urd." To this the P^sha strenuously objected, repeating 
those and other causes of his displeasure ; when a grandee of Tripoli, 
who was accidentally present,* took a part in the conference, joined 
his prayers to those of the Sheikh and the elders, and after much al- 
tercation, it was at last agreed, that I should be confined in the prison 
of blood, for half an hour. 

I was then led out of the hall, and shut up for half an hour exactly. 
On my return, I found only the Pash& and his people. I was appalled 
at that unexpected circumstapee, and felt my heart sink at the thought 
of being no longer under the immediate protection of my swarthy de- 

• * 1 j probably by design, for when these arbitrary rulers find themselves 

involved in situations in vvhich their interest inclines them to yield to a demand, which 
a due regara to their dignity would induce them to reject, it is a common contrivance to 
have a third party present, in order that the p^shii may make a show of acceding to the 
urgency of their entreaties. It is, therefore, usual to procure the mediation of some iu- 
fluential person, as a plausible pretext for breaking any declaied intention. 
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liverers. While thev were present, I looked upon them as a sure bar- 
rier between me ana the Pasha ; but now that they were gone, it ap*- 
peared to me that all they had done for me was vain, and that I was 
again at the mercy of my tyrant, whom I could not face without feel^ 
irig my knees fail me, and my tongue cleave to the palate of my mouth. 

What," thought I, in this short half hour has such a fatal change 
taken place in my affairs !" But although these reflections passed like 
a flash of liglitning through my mind, I had hardly time to make 
them, before 1 found myself seized and pinioned in so violent a man- 
ner, that it was with difliculty I could draw my breath. The slaves 
ill the same silence proceeded to bind the rest of nw body tight with 
cords, from head to foot, to a pillar in the hall ; and I remained in tliat 
painful posture from three o'clock till it was ^lark, the Pasha taking 
no notice of me, but drinking, and cracking his jokes on his buffoons,* 
as if I had not been there. 

It proved, that in my absence, the Pasha had engaged the Sheikh 
and elders to agree to my receiving this ludicrous chnstiseiflent, half in 
mockery, and half in earnest, for the entertainment of his highness 
and his slaves. When he <frdered mo to be set at liberty, I was 
conducted to my old quarters ; but with this difference, that I had 
no servant to aWend me, and I was compelled to keep my room by two 
guards, who had orders not to permit me even to go about the castle. 

The next day, before tlie Pasha was stirring, the Sheikh Karmudi 
prepared for his departure ; but while his horse was saddling, he em- 
ployed a few minutes in coming to my apartment. He gave me many 
touching marks of his affection ; and pressing me to his bosom, said en- 
dearingly : “ My son, be of good cheer ; the Pasha dares not violate the 
word of safety which he has plighted to us and after assurances that 
if ever I wanted it again, I should find a sure asylum in his dwelling, 
he took his leave and departed. 

In a few days, I was allowed the castle for my prison, and in six 
months was permitted to walk in the streets and bfizars of Tripoli. 
Excessive as my sufferings had been, and liair-breadth the escapes, in 
my two former attempts to obtain liberty, I had too great an interest 
at stake in my country, ever to relinquish the hope of returning to it. 
To lose it in a third endeavour, appeared to me preferable to my pre- 
sent wretched existence. I had become a butt, an object of derision 
and ridicule to every low fellow in the town : the very children play- 
ing in the streets were conversant in the minutest incidents of my 
story. I could not stir out, but at every turn I met* with some morti- 
fication. No man would be seen in private conference with me, lest 
he should incur the suspicion of being accessory to a plot for obtaining 
my liberty ; and every subject, however trivial, with which a conver- 
sation began, was sure to lead to that. If J interrogated one of the 
slaves as to the arrival of a caravan or traveller, instead of receiving a 
natural answer, one would say : I see what you ,are aiming "^at, but 
you shall not get me hanged as you did poor 'Abd-el-'Aziz." Another 


• In countries where literature and the fine arts are little known, hired josteis, 
Ringers, and dancers, arc had recourse to, in order to beguile the tedium of unemployed 
hours, and we have personally witnessed the enjoyment such wretched resources have 
Siven to the despotic ruler of 'J’ripoli. 


2 o 2 
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would turn upon his heel, and looking at me over his shoulder, say : 

Ay, ay, that won't do, you have not found your man.” In short , 
nothing could be more miserable than the life I led after my return from 
Z^wiyeh ; yet, desperate as my affairs then were, I w&s day and night 
forming new plans for a third flight. 

A year or more had elapsed in vainly contemplating such visionary 
schemes, when one day, as I was sitting on the bench of a tobac- 
conist’s shop,* a man, whom I perceived to be a stranger, beckoned 
me to follow him. lie led me into a bye-lane, and after Doing assured 
that no one was observing us, slipped a paper into my hand. On 
opening the packet, I had the joy of finding it contained letters from 
my friends in Warah, and that the bearer of them, who was named 
Fakih- 'Abd-el- Rahim had been selected by them as a man every way 
qualified to lend me the assistance of which I stood in need, and whom 
I afterwards found to be the very man I wanted. I met him by ap- 
pointment the next day, at the same hour in the street, but his appear- 
ance was so strikingly that of a stranger just arrived from a long jour- 
ney, that I was afraid to be seen talking with him, and therefore for 
that time confined the object of our hasty interview to impressing him 
with the necessity of his adopting the Tripolitan costume. The next 
day, I saw him in a street little frequented, and was diverted with 
the correctness of his attire, and the exact Moorish air which he gave 
to his gait and mien. 

In this interview, I had time to inform him of the essential particu- 
lars of my situation ; but a better opportunity was necessary to allow 
me leisure to consult with him on the means of escaping from my cap- 
tivity. I represented to him, rather despondingly, the difficulties I 
foresaw of my obtaining a few hours of free intercourse with him, and 
hinted at my doubts of our united counsels producing a feasible plan for 
my deliverance. But ’Abd-el-Rahim, who was one of the most in- 
trepid fellows I ever knew, immediately said with a presence of mind 
that astonished and delighted me, You talk of difficulties : nothing is 
difficult to a man who is determined to succeed in his undertakings. 
As for the interview we want, nothing is more easily attained. The 
bath will afford us all the facilities we can require. And as for a plan 
of escape, ^ Allah Kerim !* God will provide one.” 

I was cheered by the tone of confidence in which he spoke, and 
witliout loss of time it was settled that we should meet next morning 
at a public bath before day-break, an hour not unusual, because there 
are strict religionists, who go at that hour to make ablutions, pre- 
vious to executing the duty of the first prayer. But though the hour 
was proper for persons of a serious turn of mind, it was necessary for 
me to use some little management, that my early rising might not 
attract notice. I therefoiys invited one of the two soldiers vdio had 
been made responsible for my person, to take the recreation of the bath 
with mfe, Ahmed delighted above all things in the bath, and having a 

* From the prohibition of fermented drinks amongst Mahometans, coffee, and the 
gently inebriating vapours of tobacco, arc universally resorted to, as grateful tonics, al 
though many of the Tlem^ deny the legality of using them. From the low state of 
domestic society, these enjoyments are usually resorted to in the shops where coffee and 
tobacco are sold. Opium, the potent conqueror of fear,^* is also a frequent luxury. 
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fine veice^ was clad of the opportunity which it affords of exercising it 
to advantage* I thence knew, that if 1 took care to furnish him with 
a little bottle of brandy and a bfirek,* he would pay no attention to 
any thing that I, or any body else, might be doing. For calling him up 
at so early an hour, I merely used the pretext of not having Iwen able 
to sleep all night for mosquitos, and the excessive heat of the weather. 

In the bath, whilfi Ahmed was singing and drinking his brandy, I 
and 'Abd-el- Rahim, under a separate cupola,t conversed without any 
other restravit or disturbance than what we received from the loudness 
of Ahmed*s voice, as it resounded in the dome. We had now full 
leisure to discuss the question as to what means were to be employed 
for effecting my purpose. 'Abd-el-Rahim began by recounting to me 
succinctly the history of his life, which had been, like mine, from his 
boyish days down to the present time, passed in toils and dangers, cap- 
tivities and escapes. lie had now attained to the age of fifty, a period 
in life when the vigour of ordinary men declines ; but he was as hale 
and active as a man in his prime. Throughout all the countries that 
lie between Tripoli and Wadai,** said he, I have some knowledge of 
almost every man who inhabits a town, 6r lives under a tent. The 
roads are as familiar to me, as those of my own country. I can travel 
on them hy night as well as by day ; nay, still better in the dark than 
by the light of the sun, for the fixed stars of heaven cannot mislead 
me.J I am acquainted with the tracks, wherein we may rest securely, 
and those which it is necessary to cross precipitately. In most of the 
deserts, I know the regions in which wells have been sunk, or where 
springs gush out of the earth.” 

‘‘ I see plainly,” said 1, interrupting him, the excellent choice my 
friends have made in sending thee to assist me, in contriving and exe- 
cuting a scheme for my rescue ; but I fear all thy courage, thy capa- 
city, and experience, will avail me nothing. Thou hast found me, it 
is true, alive, in licalth, and at large in a populous city ; but to me, 
Tripoli is as a prison within four walls that I cannot scale. You see 
how narrowly all my motions are watched, and how minutely my per- 
son and circumstances are known to almost every individual in the 
place. There are only two indeed, whose business it is to guard me, 
but every man in Tripoli is, by the dread of being implicated in my 
absconding, more or less interested in preventing it. It is vain to 
hope to find any one, who could be prevailed upon to aid in a plot for 
my escape ! Can any human being devise a plan for my liberty ?”— • 

Can any plan be devised ?” cried ’Abd-el-Ralnm, certainly, and 
nothing is easier than its execution. Only follow strictly the line 
that I am going to trace out, and leave the rest to Providence and 
^Abd-el-Rahim.” 

Courage is certainly contagious, for my spirits rose, although I did 


♦ A triang-ular piece of pastry, sometimes stuflSed with fresh cheese, or minced mut- 
ton, an(Lcarricd about the streets hoi, every morning, in most Turkish town^. 

t Tlie public baths in Tripoli consist of several rooms, each having a cupola witli 
windows in it, from whence only the light is admitted. The washing, rubbing, and 
friction of the skin, administered in these edifices, are very necessary luxuries amongst a 
people who sleep in woollens. 

$ We have had ocular proof that practical use is made by some of the more intelli- 
gent Arabs, of the constellations, in night journeys on the desert, although astronomical 
knou ledge may be said to have fallen below zero, in Africa. 
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not believe that he could elicit a new idea on a subject, which so intensely 
occupied every faculty of my soul. He proceeded thus. You will 
feign to fall sick, but that is not all. Success will depend upon the 
manner of doing it. At first, for a few days you will complain of a 
head-ache, and pain in your loins and joints, with a disinclination to 
motion, and repugnance to food : but you must act your part naturally, 
taking care not to show any anxiety to be noticed. You must then 
take to your bed. Here your part will be more difficult to act well. 
It might create suspicion if you were yourself to go to the^apothecary’s 
shop for drugs ,* I have therefore prepared them for you. I*hope they 
will not make you sick in reality. Each of these papers contains an 
emetic, and you must swallow one previous to taking to your bed. 

On the eighth day, feigning a favourable crisis of your disorder, 
get up and walk about fhe palace for several days, like a man just re- 
covered from a dangerous sickness. You will avail yourself of this 
interval to recruit your strength, by using and abusing the liberty of a 
convalescent.* Four or five days after, you will swallow the other 
emetic and take to your bed again, feigning the greatest prostra- 
tion of strength and deliriiifii. In the night of the second day of your 
relapse, at the hour of the first sleep, (about midniglit,) when all is 
hushed in the palace, you will easily saddle and bridle a horse, and 
carry him off without waking the grooms. I will wait for you on the 
outside of the town-gate.'^ Ho as 1 bid you exactly, and I will answer 
for it, that should any one happen to see you, he will say within 
himself, ^ This is Ja’far's ghost,* but will never fancy it to be Ja*far 
himself.*' 

[To be concluded in our next.] 


VOX POPULI. 

The Vox Populi is j)roverbially changeable and capricious. Its ver- 
satility was seldom if ever more strongly exemplified than in the case 
of the late Lord Howe, before and after the glorious 1st of June. The 
writer has seen that gallant seaman and accomplished tactician driven 
out of the Pump-room at Bath, by the hisses and jeers of the motley 
group that assemble there, the walls echoing with the epithets, My 
Lord Torbay !** The Channel Pilot !** The Featherbed Admiral !’* 

He fight ! what will he fight ? Nothing hut the mice or old women of 
France !** After the 1st of June, the enthusiasm in his favour was, if 
possible, more violent and equally as inconvenient to his Lordship. He 
was, on his next visit to Bath, literally carried into the Pump-room, 
the air resounded with cheers in compliment of his deeds, and he could 
not stir without being assailed by the deafening shouts of applause of 
those who a few months Before had been loud in their execrations 
against him. 

+ 'I’he gates of most Turkish towns are carefully shut soon after dark, and not opened 
till daybreak. At Tripoli, however^ there is a small sally-port door, between tlie wall 
of th.e castle-court and the harbour, usually left open. We have more than once enter- 
ed by this passage at night, and it is doubtless the one here meant. The stables are 
built against the wall around the court-yard, and the principal obstacle which .Ta’far 
was likely to encounter, would be tlie numerous dogs who guard the castle-gatc. 
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DURING THE SUMMER OF 1829. BY A NAVAL OFFIC FR. 

Tub discovery of the St. Lawrence is attributed to Certireal, a Por- 
tuguese, in a voyage undertaken by him from Lisbon, in 1501, for the 
discovery of a N.W.^'fiassage to India. This navigator is supposed to 
have continued his course along the coast of Labrador, which he named, 
to the northward as far as Hudson’s Straits, the supposed tenniiiation 
of the fabtilous Straits of Anian in the Atlantic. The first accounts we 
have of the island of Anticosti, are in the voyages of Cartier from St. 
Maloes, in 1585, a ])eriod like the former, in which this species of en- 
terprise met with less encouragement in England than at foreign 
courts. In the account of his voyages, this ishvnd is called Assumption, 
a name which he expressly gave to it. Intercourse with the natives, 
however, seems to have been the means of perpetuating the original 
name Naticostec ; one which assimilates closely with thp language of 
the Indians, and of wdiich Anticosti is a very fair imitation. 

This island, the terror of vessels trading to Canada, is about 130 
English miles in length, 40 in its broadest part. It is situated in the 
midst of the vast estuary of the St. Lawrence, dividihg its entrance into 
two channels, from twenty to forty miles in width. It is nearly a hun- 
dred leagues in circumference, and at a distance seems to possess fine ex- 
tensive forests, bnt on a nearer approach the illusion vanishes, and the 
trees dwindle into mere dwarfs of the birch and pine species. The 
Litter never exceed fifteen inches in diameter, — a circumstance that may 
be attributed to two causes : want of soil, and severity of climate. 
There is, however, no deficiency of underwood, or wild flowers, which 
in the summer season enliven the ravines, the former with their crim- 
son berries, the latter with their variegated colours ; and edible ])hint8 
of various descriptions are found flourishing in a wild condition. 

The geological formation of the island is entirely a shell limestone, 
mixed with clay. The limestone, which is of apparently the same age 
as that of the Manitoulin islands on Lake Huron, dips to the south-east 
at a considerable angle. It contains many of the same organic remains 
as tlie Manitoulins, such as Encrinites, Orthoceratites, and others. At 
the south-west point of the island, in which Ellis Bay is situated, this 
rock may be almost considered one complete mass of animal matter, 
being wholly composed of Encrinites. In the vicinity of Ellis Bay, 
there are some small tracts worthy of cultivation, but the frequent 
occurrence of frost during the night, even in the middle of summer, 
checks the progress of vegetation, the crops are nipped in the bud, aud 
little or nothing ever arrives at perfection. 

The southern side of the island is in general from twenty to fifty 
feet high, and fringed with rocks and shords, which render it dangerous 
for vessels to approach. It is covered ^vith trees to the water’s edge, 
and abounds in small. lakes and ponds, the retreats of a vast quantity of 
wild-fowl. Although containing nearly three hundred miles of coast, 
Ellis Bay, situated at the south-west part, is the only one that will 
afford any protection for vessels ; and those only of the smallest dimen- 
sions, Indeed, the anchorage in it is so limited by the shoals project- 
ing from either shore, that it is generally termed a cove ; and for the 
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protection it affords, is partly indebted to the reefs at its entrance. A 
small stream, called Gamaclie river, steals into the bay at its inner ex- 
tremity, close to which, on the declivity of the first ridge of rock, stand 
the huts of the Canadian family charged with the care of the provision- 
store. This is maintained by the provincial government, for the relief 
of those who may have the misfortune to be i^li ip wrecked near it. 
Here we landed, and were hospitably entertained by Mr. Gamache, the 
person in charge of it. Another family has the care of a similar establish- 
ment at Fox Bay, situated at the opposite extremity of the iSiland, and a 
fbird at Shallop Creek, on the south shore ; these constitute the whole of 
the inhabitants of Anticosti. At the establishments, fine powerful New- 
foundland dogs are trained for the purpose of hunting bears and foxes, 
which are numerous in the island. These dogs will keep the animals at 
bay,while the hunter delAcrately shoots them. Martens and sea-otters 
are also in great j)lenty. They are all hunted for the sake of their furs ; 
but the flesh of the bear is used as food,t]ie largest of them yielding three 
hundred weight. The tracks of these animals are seldom to be seen 
in the winter, during which ^they live in tlie hollows under rocks, and 
the roots of trees. In the first of the spring, they sally forth from 
their dens to the egast in search of sea weed and dead fish ; and have 
been seen in herds on the shore tossing it up with their snouts like 
swine. 

At this time, hunting-parties resort to the island for the purpose of 
killing them, in common with the other animals, as well as for the pur- 
pose of taking salmon, which are very plentiful in the numerous, rivu- 
lets that rush down the ravines from the middle of the island. These, 
when dried, form a valuable article of commerce. The foxes are of 
two kinds, the red and the silver gray; the skin of the latter being an 
article of much value ; indeed, was it not for the advantages the island 
affords in the trade of furs, seal oil, and dried salmon, Anticosti would 
he little frequented. Its climate is most severe, not a month ])assing 
without frost. In the month of June, ice has been formed of consider- 
able thickness, and the snow-drifts increase to such a depth, that the 
summer is far advanced before the snow disappears. The frost during 
the winter is seldom interrupted. It commences generally in the 
middle, but sometimes in the early part of November, and continues 
till about the middle of March. During this time, the thermometer 
usually ranges from 20® above to 20“ below zero ; thus making 52® be- 
low the freezing point. The shores of the island are then surrounded 
by ice, and all corniauni cation with them is entirely cut off. We were 
informed, that even the sea to a considerable distance could seldom be 
seen on account of the ice which covered its surface. 

We left Ellis bay, and continued our course towards the south-west 
point of the island. Here we observed an unusual quantity of wreck, 
which induced us to anchor.* On landing we found pieces of lower- 
masts, fragments of keel, and 'timbers, blocks, and pieces of rope, as 
well as quantities of deals, and staves scattered about in all directions. 
Whilst we were roving among these vestiges, a grave, which seemed 
to have been recently made, suddenly attracted our attention. The 
body was wrapped in canvass, and had been so superficially covered 
with sods of turf, that we could see it distinctly. Those who had bu- 
ried it seemed to have had nothing better than staves for the purpose ; 
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as the ])ieces of rock were only covered with a few inches of soil. A 
shattered pocket-book lay near it, which had evidently beenwaslied on 
shore, and by some writing, not quite obliterated,' it had belonged to 
the master of the vessel, the fragments of which lay about. Soon 
after we met with a board, on which was painted the name, “ George 
Canning of Liverpool.” We had been informed at Ellis bay of the 
loss of this vessel, accompanied with the following tragical details. 
In a tempestuous night of the preceding November, when endea- 
vouring tQ §et clear of the river, she struck on the soutli-west point 
of the island during a snow-storm. So violent was the shock, and 
such the force of the surf, that the few persons on deck were 
obliged instantly to seek refuge in the rigging, to prevent at once 
being waslied away. Those below were compelled to do the same by 
the sea, which filled the vessel so rapidly as to allow of no time for 
preparation. In this state they remained till, drenched by the spray, 
and covered with the drifting snow, they were unable to preserve their 
hold, and dro])ping from the rigging one by one, the master and seven 
of his creAV miserably perished. Daylightr and more moderate weather 
enabled the rest to get on shore, where they found a direction board, 
which informed them that there was a provision po9t to the Avestward, 
at Ellis bay. Bereft of all they possessed, but grateful for their deli- 
verance from the fate of their less fortunate companions, they directed 
their steps towards it. They were ill prepared for such a journey, 
being but half dressed, and some oven unprovided Avith shoes. The 
sharp edges of the rocks, Avhich Avere half concealed by the snow, lace- 
rated their feet ; and the precipices, Avhich they frequently met with 
by the Avater-side, obliged them to leave the shore, to find their Avtiy 
as they could through the woods. Worn out by fatigue, cold, iiiul 
hunger, they had scarcely travelled the distance of six miles, Avheii 
they Avere overtaken by night ; destitute of the means of making a 
fire, or of providing for themselves even a shelter from the cold. The 
severity of that night would have terminated their sufferings, for they 
Avere fast sinking in despair, Avhen they AA^'re providentially discoA;ered 
by a person named M'Ewen, Avho resides in a hut at the provision-post. 
This man had previously been AA^recked on the island in a schooner, 
and since that time had followed the occupation of hunting, Avhich had 
made him familiar Avith its unbeaten paths and unfrequented wilds. 
Cheered by his unexpected a})pearance, they rallied their remaining 
strength, and with diliiculty succeeded in reaching his home, where 
the attention and care Avhich they received completely restored them. 
They Avere eventually conveyed to Quebec in a schooner, belonging to 
Mr. Gainache, Avho purchased the wreck. It is customary to burn the 
remains of AATecks for the purpose of obtaining the copper and iron- 
work ! and even in this sort of traffic cotviiderable sums are realized. 
Such Avas the fate of the George Canning of Liverpool. 

During the time we Avere on shore, the weather had completely 
changed. The S.W. Avind blew directly on the coast, and as we had 
strayed unconsciously to some distance from the place Avhere vve 
landed, we found on returning that the vessel was under sail. We 
quickly embark, and our vessel stands towards the boat to receive us. 
Suddenly she springs up to the wind, dashes the spray from her boAV, 
and displays her bright copper, as she rises gracefully to the SAvell. 
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We are on board ; our boat is secured, and sail is made to gain an 
offing for the night. The breeze freshens; sail is reduced, and the 
sea flies in jets of foam from the weather-bow. The sun sets with a 
deep red colour behind a bank of clouds. The elder seamen watch 
its de.scent ; they read the sky as if it were a .book, and consult their 
experienced chief. They remark with looks of satisfaction that their 
little vessel has gained so far to windward, that Anticosti appears like 
a line of blue mist along the horizon : whilst to the southward are 
plainly discerned the mountains of the south coast capped tv^h stormy 
clouds, fit seat for the genius of the coming storm. The gale increases 
and sail is still reduced. It is now the warmest season of the year, 
and yet ‘we are clothed in flushing and flannel. 

The next day (1st August) we found ourselves, as we expected, at 
no great distance from the 8.E. ])oint of Anticosti. The gale had 
ceased, and was succeeded by a light wind. The f(»g hung round the 
island, and at times completely hid ,it from our view ; while the south 
coast of the river, at the distance of eight leagues from us, was distinct- 
ly visible. As we approached the island, and became immersed in the 
fog, all was gloiun ; and as we left it, all was cheerfulness and light. 

A merchant ship was sailing up the river near us ; one-half of her 
only was in sight, the other half invisible in the fog. As the day ad- 
vanced, we made rapid progress, with the assistance of a light breeze, 
towards the eastern point of Anticosti. On nearing it we were at 
once surprised and gratified by its appearance. Ilitlierto we had seen 
nothing but a low shelving coast of sand, or flat limestone ; but the 
east point presented a high, bold, and jiicluresrpie cliff of the same 
rock, rising majestically to the height of several hundred feet from the 
sea that washed its base. The cliffs in some parts overhang the water, 
their summits being covered with a small pine, cheeked in its growth, 
and half withered by the freezing blast of protracted winter. 

This part of the island possessed more than ordinary claims to our 
attention, being that on which the unfortunate crew of the Granicus 
had^fouiid their miserable and untimely fate. The accounts of ibis 
sad event were yet fresh in our minds, and we had previously deter- 
mined on visiting Fox Bay, the scene f»f their suffering. It is a pretty 
little b.iy, about a mile in depth, exposed only to winds from the north- 
east. It affords ample space for schooners of about sixty tons, 
which come here to fish, but more frequently to plunder wrecks. 
These vessels come from the Magdalen Islands, Chaleiir's Bay, and 
amongst them are ^French and Americans, from the harbours of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon. The north-west point, forming the entrance of 
this Bay, is a bluff limestone cliff : the south-east point is of the same 
rock, but low, with a dangerous reef running off it. Over this we ran 
into the bay, and were guided by the rocks at tlie bottom, which we 
could plainly see. On the west side of the bay is a fine sandy beach, 
and in the upper part an outlet to a small lake, which runs back to 
the northward behind this beach, leaving a long slip or isthmus covered 
with trees, excepting in one part, where they have been cut down. 
On this clear part stand the two buildings which form the provision 
post. We found it re-established and occu})ied by two Canadians, 
who were provided with a large stock of pork, flour, and peas. 

The day was beautifully fine ; the sun appeared in all his splendour, 
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and his rays were tempered by the cool breezes of the Gulf, All 
nature was clothed in her gayest attire ; the brilliancy of light reflected 
from every object around, exhilarated our spirits, and we felt happy 
we knew not why. Like all earthly joy, it was but transient. On 
looking around, a profusion of half-decayed articles of male and female 
attire soon attracted our attention ; and amongst others, children’s 
frocks, and a hamlinock deeply stained with blood. With these 
vestiges before us, the scene with all its horrors recoiled on our minds. 
Here it wa# that the unhappy crew and passengers of the Granicus 
had escayjied the calamity of wreck, and had safely effected a landing to 
find only a more dreadful and protracted death. With joy for their 
deliverance, they had reached the huts before us, and fondly, vainly 
expected to find relief. What must have been their feelings, when, 
having escaped the fury of the waves, they fodiid but empty walls, and 
this in the month of November, the ground covered with snow, and 
the sea with ice, so as to render all hopes of relief impossible till the 
following spring ! What must have been the feelings of the unhappy 
mother, doomed to witness the last agonies of her offspring ; to see 
them perish slowly and gradually, the victims of cold and famine, ere 
her ou n superior strength became exhausted, and a period put to her 
own sufferings ! The impression was too complete. The tear of ])ity 
started as we turned from the painful sight, and hastened to leave the 
polluted spot. But let us refrain from juirsning farther this tale of 
sorrow, with the chain of all its aggravating horrors ; it has been 
already told, and tlie measures are adopted which we trust will pre- 
vent its parallel ever occurring on the island of Anticosti. Various 
rumours are abroad relating to this event, and circumstances have 
transpired which have occasioned its investigation. It is perhaps ex- 
traordinary that no exertion was made by these unfortunate people to 
reach the nearest provision post ; but this might have arisen fn>in their 
ignorance of its situation. All their valuables were found with the 
bodies, and even in the hammock several gold coins were discovered 
carefully tied up, — a circumstance which would go far towards removing 
the imj)resgiori, that they had met with any other end than that which 
would be the certain result of their wretched situation. 

As we passed along the northern coast of the island, we found it 
very different in feature from the southern, and entirely so from the 
idea we had formed of it. Instead of a low shelving coast with dan- 
gerous reefs, this was hold and high. Instead of a sameness which 
rendered it difficult to distinguish one part of it fr,om another, we had 
here well defined lieadlands, high parallel ridges, and deep valleys, 
each of the latter having a small, clear, and rapid stream of water 
issuing into the sea through a sandy beach in the interior of a small 
semicircular bay. The water is both fresh and pure. Every point 
terminates abruptly iu a magnificent limestone cliff, rising vertically 
from the sea sometimes to the height bf 500 feet. The limestone is 
very white, so that, with the sun shining on them, they bear much 
resemblance to the chalky cliffs of Old England, 
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BY AN OFFICER IN THE ARMY. 

Towards the end of October 1827, 1 embarked at Gravesend, with 

a volunteer for Sierra Leone, in the ship C , of 500 tons burden, 

chartered by Government. On board I found an officer lately appoint- 
ed to the African Corps ; three merchants belonging to the colony, 
who had returned to England some months before to renorate health, 
and make purchases for their stores ; and a young man, a felative of 
one of these adventurers, going out as clerk and partner. Next morn- 
ing we set sail, and in a few days the chalky cliffs of Old England'* 
disappeared from view. , On the voyage, the usual means pour passer 
le temps were resorted to. Some read, others j)layed cards or back- 
gammon, and the weather was in general so favourable, as to allow the 
enjoyment of the healthful and fitting exercise of dancing. For my 
part, being ndturally attached to books, and aware of the of a sea 

voyage, I had procured as mgny interesting works as I thought would 
engage me till its completion, and my time was chiefiy employed in 
reading. I had just left a comfortable home, and, contrary to the wishes 
and inclinations of my friends, preferred Sierra Leone for some months, 
rather than remain for as many years in the almost equally unhealthy 
climates of the East or West Indies, to one or other of which I was 
otherwise pretty certain of ultimately going. Fully aware of the risk 
about to be encountered, I suffered no thoughts of a depressing nature 
to take possession of my mind ; yet, occasionally, home and tlie dear 
friends I had left behind, perhajjs for ever, came insensibly before me, 
and I then could not help cherishing the many associations that their 
remembrance excited, n(»r avoid, at times, coupling them unfavourably 
with my present destiny. But I had every reason to expect a speedy 
return, and this contributed not a little to render every idea of dread 
or danger of the climate transitory. Rules were laid down for my 
guidance, but I had them from men who fancied that abstinence, rigid 
abstinence, was the grand prophylactic of all inter-tropical diseases ; I 
soon, however, was enabled to judge for myself, and my fellow-adven- 
turers of better experience were of more use to me in this respect than 
the followers of Esculapius. To live neither too abstemiously nor too 
freely, to steer a middle course was their maxim, and a few months' 
residence proved to me it was the more correct. 

It was the 23d %£ Nov. that first brought the Gold Coast to our 
sight. At three o'clock in the afternoon, a man employed in the rig- 
ging proclaimed the welcome words, land ahead !" All eyes were 
turned in the direction, and in less than an hour Cape Sierra Leone 
appeared from the deck, Jike a cloud in the distant horizon. The 
breeze now died away, and the blue waters seemed at rest ; twilight, 
so short in the tropics, rapidly fell into darkness, and Cape Sierra 
Leone soon became invisible. We lay all night motionless, and in the 
morning there was not a breath of wind afloat, even so much as to waft 
a feather ; the sun shone forth in all his dazzling splendour ; every 
cloud was dispersed, and <is his altitude increased, the heat became 
most oppressive : although we had a strong, thick awning, I found it 
impossible to remain above a few minutes on deck, without experien- 
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cing violent tlirobbings in my temples, so powerfully and freely did his 
rays pass through the burning canvass over head. A lasting calm was 
now dreaded, and at a period too when a few hours* sailing would bring 
us to our long-looked-for haven. Our fears, however, were of short 
duration. About three o’clock in the afternoon, the sea-breeze, as it is 
called, sprang up, atid we made good progress iPor three hours. At six 
o’clock we were again becalmed, but the monotony of the former day 
was now changed for a lively and engaging scene. Numerous canoes, 
filled witJi'Kroomen, came alongside, seeking employment from our 
captain, or offering themselves to us as domextiques, and after obtaining 
permission, these industrious men boarded us. To a person unaccus- 
tomed, as I was, to such scenes, nothing can be more interesting, and 
if he be contemplative, many reflections arise«and occupy liis mind : he 
sees for the first time beings, as it were, of another world, and has an 
opportunity of observing man in his simplest state ; yet he can perceive 
no difference in his innate faculties, for man at heart is the same, and 
he can only mark by comparison the changes wrought oil him by civi- 
lization. • 

These men come from a country south of Sierra Letme, to which 
they resort for employment. They are, generally speaking, tall, 
strong-linilt, muscular men, active and more intelligent than their 
neighbouring tribes. Their countenances are open and manly, their 
foreheads high and well-developed : they arc not so dark as the more 
inland African ; the skin is in almost all of a deep brown, but in seve- 
ral of a copper-colour. In their manners and habits they bear a re- 
semblance to the water-carriers in Lisbon. They are strongly attached 
to their own country, and to each other, so much so, that when torn 
from their homes and their friends, for the purpose of slavery, they 
have frequently been known to destroy themselves, and invite death 
by the most cruel privations. They make the worst of all slaves ; 
thejr become dull, and, moreover, fall off in grief, and never forget 
their freedom, of which they have the highest ojiinion. Ask a Kroo- 
man what he is, and he naturally answers, “ me freeman toll him he 
is a slave, and he resents it. They came to Sierra Leone, previous to 
182(3, in great numbers, creeping along the coast in canoes, hollowed 
out of the trunks of trees. In that year Sir Neil Campbell deemed it 
prudent to send many hundreds hack to their own country, in conse- 
quence, 1 believe, of want leading to the commission of many crimes of 
a serious nature. As many as it was thought w ould be siifHcient for the 
service of the colony, were allowed to remain, arid supplied with tin 
tickets, numbered as our porters. They are the people principally 
employed in lading ships with teak up the river, and by the merchants 
in the town ; they work hard, and, with few exceptions, are honest ; 
they are careful of their money, and seldom spend it on spirits. They 
have occasional feasts among themselves, and a head-man of their own 
number, on whom they seenf to place the most implicit confidence : all 
grievances are generally referred to and settled by him. Their chief 
game is wrestling, and they seem to rely more on strength than art, 
though some are very dexterous. At Sierra Leone they generally re- 
main only three or four years, if successful ; they then purchase some 
articles of European manufacture, and returning home, become traders, 
and men, it is said, of some influence in their country. The height of 
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a Krooman's ambition, when at Sierra Leone, is to have a hat and 
jacket ; procure him tliese, and you make him happy. It is amilsing 
to see some of them on a Sunday, strutting along with all the self- 
dignity of a Bond-street buck, dressed in a worn-out chapeau and cloth 
jacket, without nether garments, with no other article of clothing, ex- 
cept a loin-coverer. , 

Early the next morning I was up on deck, and had a clouded view 
of the Cape and adjoining land. It was a perfect calm, and we had 
only shifted our position during the night by the tide, wlfich carried 
us a little nearer. The sun had not yet dappled the east ; the air 
was cool and refreshing ; but a thick mist overhung the surface of 
the waters, and enveloped the promontory. As soon, however, as 
he began to show his ipfluence, the scene became more and more 
picturesque ; a light breeze arose, and we gradually approached the 
shore* At ten o’clock we were off the Cape, and for the first time, 
Freetown opened to the view. Between the Cape and the town, and 
forming one extremity of the bay, there is a projecting tongue of land 
called King Thom's Point. B<itwoen this point and the more remark- 
able projection, the Cape, the scene is truly beautiful, and I think I 
shall never forget the impression it made on me, as we tacked our course 
into the harbour. The beach, at one part perfectly white, consisting 
of large round pieces of rock, and shelving gradually up from the sea, 
is backed and flanked by a copse of brushwood and jungle ; rising far 
above which are seen numerous palm-trees, spreading out their long, 
weeping leaves. The contrast between the dark green in the back 
ground and the white shore is truly fine, and the whole has more the 
appearance, though none of the stiflTness, of what one may conceive 
exists in an ingeniously laid-out Chinese garden. 

Immediately on reaching this point, several boats, with acquaint- 
ances of my trading companions on board, came alongside. Their 
number was no doubt greater than usual, as no ship from England had 
arrived for six or eight months before, and the eagerness for news 
nearly drew out the whole of the white population. With two excep- 
tions, the unheal thiness of the climate at once pourtrayed itself in 
their countenances. The sickly season had just terminated, and the pale, 
sallow, ghastly faces that presented themselves, failed not to exhibit its 
effects. A volunteer of the Royal African Corps, who was then acting 
Fort-Adjutant, boarded us for the Government dispatches. lie had 
just recovered from fever, but his convalescence was slow, and he looked 
wretchedly ill. My bellow tyros, who were about to be iniitaiedi could 
not help noticing these ill-omens ; they were but too evident, and one 
gentleman was so much affected, or in the language of seamen, taken 
aback, that he determined on returning home by the next ship. A 
circumstance I shall presently advert to contributed to hasten this, 
though I believe his intende*d brief visit was never carried into eflfect, 
solely because his resignation would not be accepted! 

Eager as our visitors were for news, the returning absentees on ship- 
board were not less inquisitive, and, after the usual greetings were ex- 
changed, the first question I -heard asked was, ‘'who are dead.'^’' 
The sickly season, I have already mentioned, had just tenninated, and, 
considering the many deaths that then occur, the question, though a 
damper to the new-comer, was very naturally the first, and one not to 
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be wondered at.. Here followed a long, melancholy list, at the head of 
which stood poor Sir Neil Campbell. Among the number was a 
gentleman of the medical staff, whom I had seen in all the gaiety of 
youth ten weeks before in London. He died, I was informed, three 
weeks after his arrival. We were at college together for two ses- 
sions ; I knew him well, and his death affected me very much. Kigid 
abstinence, his diet consisting principally of vegetable food, predis- 
posed him to the endemic fever, and a few days’ illness sufficed to 
terminate iiis short and mortal career. 

On passing King Thom’s Point, you are in the bay of Sierra Leone ; 
a tolerably well defended and good anchorage, formed on the opj)osite 
side by the Bullam shore. 

Freetown, the capital of Sierra Leone, is skuated at tlie mouth of 
the Mitomba, or Sierra Leone, on its left or southern bank, in long. 
12“ 30' W. lat. 8“ 30' N. The whole town is enclosed in a semicir- 
cular ridge of mountains, rising not far from the river^ and at the 
town, taking a turn backwards, they form a kind of crescent, appear- 
ing from the anchorage to terminate in tire Cape. Behind the town 
they are thickly wooded, and in many places clothed to their very 
summits in brushwood and jungle. 

I had formed a very erroneous opinion of the scenery of this portion 
of Western Africa, and expected, in common with others, to see nothing 
but a bleak and barren country, at once betraying its inhospitality. In 
this I was much deceived. The bright blue sky ; the luxuriance of 
inter-tropical vegetation, appearing to cover almost every untrodden 
spot, ancl producing colours vying with each other in richness and 
beauty ; the lofty, green mountains in the distance, varying in shape 
and size, and the stately palm-trees, here and there waving their 
spreading leaves, conspire in forming a scene that beggars description. 
On approaching Sierra Leone in the dry season, all idea of its unhealthi- 
ness vanishes ; you thiuk it a paradise, and say, here may I live to a 
good old age ; hut it is as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and he that lives in 
it two or three years, is one of the few who make a miraculous escape. 

At noon, my military friends and I landed. It was o])pressively 
hot, and the strong glare of the sun, reflected from every surface, had 
a painful influence on my eyes, which lasted several days. W e imme- 
diately proceeded to report our arrival to the commandant of tlie^arri- 
son. The steep hill ascending to the barracks made this no easy 
matter, and we were obliged to procure horses to enable us to succeed 
with any comfort, or to avoid an unnecessary expenditure of cutaneous 
exhalation. For mine I was indebted to a kind-hearted Irishman, an 
hospital-assistant, who has since been numbered with the dead. To 
describe particularly the objects that strike a visitor to Sierra Leone, 
Would occupy much more room than is intended for this sketch, and, 
indeed, would not compensate the reader. On landing, the first 
building that arrests the attention is the Commissariat store. It is a 
large stone structure, scarcely more than fifty feet from the beach, 
buflt on arches, and consisting of three floors, the upper of which is 
furnished with a broad veranda, and divided into ^artments occupied 
by the officers of that department. In going into Freetown from this, 
the usual landing-place, you ascend a flight of stone steps, or keeping 
to the right an irregular rocky footpath. If you take the steps, you 
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liave close, on the right, the Coainiissariat store, and, at the top, on 
the left. Government House, a hired stone building, presenting nothing 
peculiar, pretty capacious, and constructed like most houses in Sierra 
Leone, with verandas, and, with a few exceptions, windows without 
sashes. The next edifice of any consequence is the church. It is a 
plain, rather neat structure, built in the gothic style, with a coarse sea- 
sand stone abundant everywhere. Only the mason-work was finished 
in 1827, and the walls had been standing for many years, with little 
addition to the interior. It seemed destined never to Ifc completed, 
although it had already cost Government £60,000, and time was be- 
ginning even then to work a change on it. Passing the church on 
the left hand, and going towards the barracks, you have at about sixty 
yards distant on the opposite side of the street, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, of the road, a neat whiter washed building, with green painted 
jalousies, the residence of the principal medical officer. Proceeding in 
this direction you come upon the fort, an almost dilapidated work, 
mounting sik or eight guns. Close to it, and on the right, is the 

Pavilion,*' a round building, rapidly falling into decay, formerly the 
mess-room of the African Corps, and now the quarters of one or two staff 
medical officers. Rather more than half-way between the fort and 
barracks, and situated at the bottom of the hill on which they are 
built, stands the hospital for the White troops, an oblong square stone 
building, consisting of two large wards with broad verandas, and capa- 
ble of containing upwards of sixty beds. The barracks are consider- 
ably elevated, being built on a rising piece of ground, 400 feet above 
the level of the sea. They have rather an imposing effect from the 
bay, and the approach to them, though fatiguing, is good. They con- 
sist of three detached buildings, one occupied by the officers, one by 
the European, and one by the Black troops of the African Corps. 
Their material is English brick, and, I believe, American fir, and the 
expense of building them was enormous. Their site, though perhaps 
one of the best that could be selected, has many objectjpns, not the 
least of which is, that there is no spring in the immediate vicinity, and 
the supply of water is rolled up every morning in casks, with immense 
labour, from, a spring near the shore at one end of the town ; they are 
also enveloped in a thick mist, (a circumstance which in a climate of 
this sort is a weighty objection,) that i:olls down from the mountains in 
the neighbourliood, and fills the deep ravine immediately in the rear. 
There can he no doubt, among those acquainted with the topography 
of Sierra Leone, tKat the best of all situations for the barracks would 
be the flat at King Thom's Point. Here they would be nearly sur- 
rounded by the sea, and fully exposed to the breeze before it passes 
any track of land ; water could he obtained in abundance ; and had 
^hey been built on this %pot. Government would have saved, I have 
heard it stated, a fifth of the expenditure incurred in selecting the other. 

The following appears to be the strength of the coloured population 
<if Sierra Leone, agreeably to the returns of 1826 : 


Nova-Scotians .... 576 

Maroons 688 

West Indians and Americans . . 141 

Discharged soldiers .... f)45 

Liberated Africans .... 10,716 
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The European population^ exclusive of the military, but including 
every other department^ amounted in 1827 to somewhat less than one 
hundred and forty persons, and in September of that year there were 
of ‘ 

Black troops .. ^ . . 510 

White.ditto .... 232 

While in Sierra Leone, time hung heavily on my hands. ITie scene 
is one of unvarying monotony, and a person who is at all careful Of his 
health must confine himself to his room from eight o’clock in the 
morning till five in the afternoon. There is no society, except that 
afforded by your few brotlier officers who are able to leave their rooms ; 
and melancholy is the daily meeting at the mess, for the conversation in- 
variably turns on the ever-present sights of death and sickness. There 
is, to be sure, a library, but of such trash ! — and then the deej) gloom that 
hangs on all completely unfits the mind for any salutary exertion. All 
think only of home and the ill-fate that sent them to the cluirnel* 
house of Africa.” Nostalgia is a universally reigning disease among all 
classes of the military ; and the desire once* more to plant the firm mot- 
step on dear England's sunny land, can be equalled only by the anxiety 
with which the expectant criminal, day after day, waits a reprieve. 

A few days' residence in Freetown, and a ride in the neighbourhood, 
soon undeceive you as to the apparent fertility of Sierra Leone. You 
no longer observe that luxuriance of vegetation so striking and beauti- 
ful from shipboard, and you begin to revert to, and think of, the cor- 
rectness of your first anticipation of the scenery you had previously 
pictured in your mind. The soil is barren and rocky, except in some 
spots few and far between.” Here and there the coarse red granite, 
forming the rocks and hills in and about the town, p^eps above a thin 
stratum of a reddish-brown earth, strongly resembling iron-rust, and 
staining every article of dress with which it comes in contact. In the 
town and on the way to the barracks this is remarkable, and during tlie 
dry season .scarcely a trace of vegetation is to be seen anywhere. Long 
rank grass is, however, abundant, wherever it is allowed to take root, 
during the rains, and as long as the earth remains moist ; and at the 
road-side, by the fort, you see plenty of the indigo plant growing un- 
heeded. There are some orange-trees in the town and environs, and their 
fruit is of the most delicious richness. There are, also, numerous lime- 
trees in the wooded surrounding hills ; and pine-apples, the largest and 
most delicately flavoured I have ever seen, are so plentiful in season, 
that you may procure them in the market-place for a penny and three- 
half-pence each. Ban lianas are equally abundant and rich ; and besides 
these, you have an excellent fruit resembling the melon. The chief 
articles of culture are, rice, cassada, and plantains, and on these the co- 
loured population principally subsist. Grapes grow by care, but their 
inferiority and scarcity do not compensate for the trouble required in 
raising them. Tobacco has been cultivated, but with poor success. 
One gentleman has succeeded in rearing ginger in considerable quan- 
tities and of a description not inferior to the best West India. The 
coffee and tea plant are to* be seen in some places, and particularly on 
the of the hill rising up from the ravine in rear of the barracks ; 
but the produce of either is so scanty as scarcely to merit attention, 
and, at.lul events, not sufficient for exportation. Indeed, I know of no 
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exports from Sierra Leone« except of teak, camwood, and palm-oil ; 
and, in apolitical point of view, there is no sufficient reason for Govern- 
ment retaining a colony so destructive to human life and burdensome 
on the country. 

Some months after my arrival, Capt. D— s,* a gentleman whose 
kindness and affability are only equalled by his knowledge of the 
world, and a Mr. — , of the Civil department, arranged to visit the 
villages in the neighbourhood. I was kindly requested to accompany 
them, and, desirous of seeing metre of the colony, I did n6t fail to em- 
brace so favourable an opportunity. The rainy season was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and delay would be fatal to the project. We accordingly 
set off in a few days, long before sunrise, and an early hour found us 
at Regent. From this proceeded to Bathurst, Waterloo, Welling- 
ton, and Kissey, by roads, now direct, free, and open, now mere foot- 
paths, narrow, tortuous, rugged, cut through the woods, and so closely 
nemmed-in by the surrounding trees, and covered overhead by the in- 
tertwining blanches and parasites, as scarcely affording room for the 
horses and riders to pass, yejt defending us so admirably from the sun's 
rays, as to enable us to proceed on the journey with comfort. Still, as 
we made our exit from under these shades, his power was doubly felt, 
and we had almost wished for their absence. But it is not my inten- 
tion to detail the particulars of this tour ; I notice it merely to convey 
an idea of these villages, and the manner in which the liberated Afri- 
can is located. Their site appears to me to be generally bad. One, I for- 
get which, is at the bottom of a deep ravine, and in every direction you 
can see little but bare rock. Each village consists of a collection of 
huts, built either of wood or mud, some few, of irregular pieces of 
stone, and thatched, or covered by shingles. To each hut is attached 
a small portion of ground, on which occasionally may be seen plan- 
tains, cassada, or bannanas growing ; but seldom do you find the inmate 
at labour of any description ; more frequently is he seen basking in 
the sun, or bringing forth the most discordant notes out of an instru- 
ment like a school-boy's bow, striking the string with his fingers and 
managing to vary the strain with the lips and the teeth. The indolence 
and ingratitude of the liberated African are proverbial. It is impossi* 
ble to get him to work beyond what is just necessary for his own sup* 
port y and tell him the English have made him frecy that they have 
clothed and fed him, the only return he gives is, True, but me no ask 
white man for that,** He has no idea of comfort ; and if he can procure 
by one day*s labour rice sufficient for a week's sustenance, he commits 
himself to repose for the rest of it, nor will any inducement esscept want 
force him to renew it. 

My visit to these abodes of sloth, brutality, and wretchedness, was 
productive of little good. ^1 indeed gained some insight into the mis- 
spent philanthropy of my benevolent countrymen, and my eyes were 
opened to the deception long practised on their credulity. In two 
days I returned to my quarters. The exhaustion attendant on the 
most trifling exercise from the excessive heat, and no doubt exposure 
to miasmata in passing through the brushwood, sowed the seeds of fever. 


• CapUan Douglas, barrack-master within these few months also numbered with 

the deaa«'^I}n« 
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Next morning, the incipient symptoms of that demon of Sierra Leone, 
made their appearance. My pulse beat quick, a languor gatiiered 
over my whole frame, I was confused, chilly, listless, and seized with 
an idea certainly not the most favourable to a speedy recovery. A 
brisk emetic, however, followed up by some other medicine, had the 
effect of checking these forerunners of evil, and 1 had the rare felicity, 
after two days* iwght illness, of escaping without serious injury. 

The rains had now set in, and 1 remember with a freshness as if it 
occurred yeSterday, the first tornado. • I had been prepared for it ; for 
the sable clouds collecting in the east during the afternoon, foretold 
the coming storm, and in every direction might be seen the poorly- 
domiciled native taking every precaution to withstand its well-known 
violence. How awfully grand is it at all times to hear “ Heaven's 
artillery thunder in the skies but it is in the tropics, where every 
peal seems louder than another and another still, and every fiash dis- 
plays objects far and distant in the clearness of noon-day, that the 
effect is truly terrific. This was the first I was about (o witness. I 
wished, and yet I feared its coming. Four hours after sunset the wind 
gradually arose, and a broad sheet of cloud, dark as ink, was seen 
slowly advancing, and veiling the blue sky to the west. It soon 
became a complete hurricane ; the house shook to its foundation, and 
the vessels in the harbour were driven from their moorings. The cloud 
was now seen passing rapidly along, and from different points the 
lightning flashed in vivid streams, and darting into the water and 
ground, seemed to return with inconceivable speed to its original site. 
The rain now fell in torrents, and in a few minutes every fissure be- 
came the bed of a stream. It rained incessantly for an liour, and tho 
storm died gradually away, and was succeeded by a calm still as death. 

Day after day passed away, and the friends on whom I depended for 
a change seemed to have forgotten me. I let slip no opportunity of 
reminding them of their promises ; and four weeks after the first rain 
had descended, I had the inexpressibly satisfactory intelligence of 
promotion into a regiment of the line, and orders to return to England, 
happy England, by the first ship. An opportunity soon offered, and I 
as speedily proceeded to embark. It was late in the evening when 1 
bade adieu to Sierra Leone. The silver moon threw her pale soft light 
over that scene of carnage; not a sound was to be heard save tho 
chirping of crickets, and the hollow murmur of the rushing swell upon 
the beach ; and as I turned my eyes back, as our swift bark receded 
from the shore, methought that that light wrapped it in additional 
horror. My heart uttered a short ejaculation to the Giver of all good, 
and my only regret was, that some less fortunate companions were 
doomed still to remain behind. An eight weeks’ voyage brought me 
safe and in good health to Gravesend, and I soon received the congra- 
tulations of my friends. How many of* my most intimate acquaint- 
ances have since perished in the worse than charnelhouse of Africa." 
PcH>r G— > — ! Poor Q— — I Poor S— 1 But why need I extend 
the melancholy catalogue : nearly all are already under the fatal plum- 
tree, and of the few that still weather it out, I will venture to say, 
not one enjoys the blessing of stranger to the colony 

Sierra Leone. 

M. 
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PARKER, THE MUTINEER. 

The period has long since arrived that all irritation and excitement 
have passed away relative to the mutiny at the Nore, which ultimately 
extended itself to almost all the naval stations in fingland, and at one 
time threatened the integrity of the British empire ; and consequently, 
a word of palliation at least may be offered towards the memory of one 
who bore so prominent a part in it as the individual at the Sead of this 
paper, and who expiated with his life the breach of duty he had com- 
mitted. Parker’s mind was of a warm temperament, and was readily 
operated upon by the intrigues of the designing. He was by nature open 
and candid, and consequently credulous. In sliort, he was just the sort 
of man to be made the dupe of the knaves who unfortunately got on 
board the fleet by the contrivance of the then “ Corresponding Society.” 
Mr. Pitt's quick perception, almost immediately upon the mutiny 
breaking out, traced its origin to the measure of the Government which 
introduced landsmen into the naval service under the a})pellation of 

volunteers.” The military marine of the country was to be increased 
by every practicable means ; to assist the impressment and to complete 
the complement of this great branch of offensive and defensive war- 
fare, volunteers were offered bounties to join it. This was too favour- 
able an opportunity for that hotbed of revolution, the Corresponding 
Society, ' to pass over for the seduction of our gallant tars from their 
duty ; and consequently, a number of their emissaries were sent on 
board the fleet, under the mask of volunteers. These men received 
their bounty and did their duty only as a cloak to cover their real de- 
sign, which was to draw aside the sailors from their allegiance. The 
object of these men was to find fault with every thing they met with on 
board, and to spread discontent throughout the respective ships’ compa- 
nies. Of course, when men set out with a determination to cavil, the 
best human institutions cannot stand the test of such partiality. Plausi- 
ble motives for discontent at any rate might be met witli, and probably 
real abuses might exist. It is not necessary now to discuss that point. 
They were, however, hunted up in abundance by the agents of the 
Corresponding Society. The provisions were bad ; the allowances were 
sliort ; the pursers were • fraudulent ; and various other chords were 
touched which it was known to these designing demagogues would 
vibrate upon sailors* hearts. Parker's mind was worked upon probably 
by two distinct objects,— the desire of redressing what he conceived to 
be the grievances of the sailors, and at the same time, he was desirous 
of taking the command of the fleet, so that he might use the influence 
he possessed in controlling the delegates, and checking the progress 
of the mutiny. His connections, even at this day, declare the latter to 
have been his only motive in assuming the authority that the mutineers 
offered to him. However that may be, wo believe there is little doubt 
as to his anxiety, when he was placed in the critical situation of Com- 
mander of the Fleet, during the mutiny, to employ all the means 
within his reach to prevent extremities. The opinion of many still is, 
that on that account Parker ought to have been spared ; but he had 
taken a step, whether arising from an error of the head or heart does 
not matter, as far as regards subordination, too.decisive to be overlooked. 
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Strict and uncompromising discipline is the strength of that great arm 
of England's power, her Navy ; that had been interrupted in a most 
signal and alarming degree ; and if there were, as the writer of this 
memoir has reason to believe, extenuating circumstances in Parker’s 
case, they were not strong enough to check the course of justice against 
a ringleader of by far the most extensive and dangerous mutiny that 
ever disgraced the annals of the British Navy. It was a dark cloud 
that for a nioment overshadowed the resplendent deeds of the gallant 
tars of Odd England, and in that dark cloud, there was one bright 
speck exemplified in the resolution constantly declared in every period 
of the mutiny, that if an enemy’s fleet dared to leave its shores, it 
should meet with as warm a reception as had ever been the case: 
they would forget the mutiny till they had conquered the foe. Whe- 
ther in their disgraceful state they would have succeeded is another 
question, but it showed the will. The inclination to have a hrnsh with 
an enemy under all circumstances of domestic irritation, and acting as 
they were, in a great degree, under the wicked influence of traitors, 
proved, that however much British sailors might be warped from their 
duty, they could not altogether lose sight of their country and her 
cause. 

Parker was born at Exeter, and brought up to the trade of a baker, 
but he had received an education far beyond that which his situation 
in life would have demanded. He wrote a remarkably fine hand, and 
expressed himself both in writing and speaking with considerable 
fluency. At the close of the American war, in which he had served 
with some credit, he was appointed mate to an East Indiaman, in 
which berth he made some money, with which he subsecjuently pur- 
chased a small craft at Plymouth, and traded for some time between 
that port and Leith. In one of his voyages into Scotland he met with 
his wife. The result of Parker's trading between Leith and Plymouth 
was unfortunate, and he was at length thrown into gaol in I'erthshire, 
during the period that the counties were raising seamen. Parker 
volunteered, and paid part of his bounty for his release from prison, 
and from thence joined the fleet at the Nore. 

The attachment of Parker’s wife to her husband will best appear in 
the following anecdote. After his execution, he was let down for in- 
terment at Sheerness at low- water mark. i\lrs. Parker was, of course, 
aware 6f this, and in the following night, by dint of personal exertion, 
she brought the body ashore, and caused it to be conveyed in a cart to 
London, where it was subsequently buried in Whitechapel church-yard. 
Parker's coolness was remarkable. The last letter he wrote was to his 
sister, i^ which he enters into the minutest details relative to his 
family affairs, in an unshaken hand, perfectly free from any thing like 
the nervous debility that it is natural to suppose might at the moment 
have affected him. Parker was a remarkably affectionate relative, and 
in all the relations of domestic life he was sincerely beloved by those 
most nearly connected with him. 
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ON THL CAPTURK OF CORA<j’OA, IST OF JAN. 1807 . 

To the Editor of the United Service Journal. 

Mr. Editor, — ^T he recenl demise of Admiral Sir Charles Brisbane has induced me to for- 
waid, tor insertion in your excellent Journal, the following complinuentary verses, composed on 
the occasion of the capture of Cura^oa, by the Boatswain of llic Arcthnsa, as they may not be un- 
uucej[)tab!e to some of your readers. 

CoMii all you warlike heroes, and listen to my song, 

And if you ’ll pay attention, I ’ll not detain you long ; 

^Twas on the first of January the action it began. 

Commanded by Captain Brisbane, who nobly led the van. 

With Brisbane we will go, my boys, with Brisbane we will go ; 

With “ Deatlf or Victory” on our cups, our courage foi to show. 

’ I’was early in the morning, before daylight did appear. 

Our gallant ships were fully bent for (jura^'oa to steer ; 

The Arethixsa led the van, and in the haibour went, 

To cofiquer or to die, my boys, all hands were fully bent. 

WTth Brisbane we will go, 6i,c. 

T he Anson she came in the next, a ship of noble fame. 

Commanded by a valiant man, bohl JLydiard was liis name ; 

Our jovial tars behaved so well, with courage just and true, 

The Dutchmen thought that Curayoa we never should subdue. 

The Latona she came in the next, to show the Dutchmen play, 

Coniinanded by bold Captain Wood, it was a glorious day : 

Our seamen all determined were their utmost for to try. 

Our guns we elevated well the Dutchmen to defy. 

The Fisgard she cafne in the last in good time for the play, 

C’aptain Bolton he commanded her, and eager for the fray ; 

Our ships were all in readiness, pray what could we do more t 
Success attend our jolly tars ! we landed on their shore. 

A frigate and a sloop -of-war athwart the harbour lay, 

T’hey thought that we could ne’er attempt to show them British play , 

But they were much deceived, the truth 1 only tell. 

For in the noble action the Dutch (’ommander fell. 

’file sloop of wav she was the first her colour down to haul. 

Which pleased our noble tars to see the piidc of Holland fall ; 

T"hen straight on board their frigate our Commander did go, 

I’o see if they would haul down their d — d Dutch flag or no ! 

Next Foi't Kepublique did engage, thinking our tars to fright, 

Five of our men they wound^, and two they killed outright : 

In spite of all their efforts this action is well known. 

And Curapoai^ my British boys, completely is our own. 

Here ’s a health to our noble Commodore, his Lieutenant also, 

Along with such brave officers we ’re ne’er afraid to go ; 

They ’ll lead us on to glory, our noble skill to try, 

Like British tars we are resolved for death or victory. 

Now when the wars art ovef, and God shall spare our lives, 

A can of grog we T1 drinl^ to our sweethearts and our wives ; 

We T1 rant and dance like jolly tars, when once we are on shore. 

And drink a health to George our King, and what can we do more 1 

’Tis now T will conclude, my boys, and make something like an end, 

I hope no one in company my song it will oflend ; 

1 write these lines to let you know how English tars will fight. 

When their officers are good, and our men encouraged right. 

With Brisbane we will go, my boys, with Brisbane we will go, 

^ For Brisbane is a valiant man, and a fighting man, you know. 
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ALGIERS. 

NAIIRATIVE OF 0*KEILLY^S EXPEDITION, FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A BRITISH OFFICER. 

At no former period have the vast military and naval resources of 
France boeri more rapidly developed, than in the grand scale of the 
expedition destined for the attack of Algiers. From Cherbourg to 
Toulon, nothing is heard but the notes of warlike preparation. Supe- 
rior as will be this armament, both in numerical force and military clia- 
racter, to every other which ever departed from the shores of JBurope 
to chastise the insolence of the barbarian powers, there exist circum- 
stances which render the ulterior success of the expedition problema- 
tical. Imposing as are the preparations of attack, it*must be recollect- 
ed that the materials for defence are equally formidablfe. Since our 
attack in 1815, the Dey has not been idle.* The city, by Nature strong, 
has been rendered by the art of foreign en^ieers nearly impregnable. 
A formidable chain of batteries lines the coast at all the vulnerable 
points. Large bodies of troops, chiefly cavalry, are marching from the 
interior to the coast, prepared to give the invaders a warm reception ; 
these, taken in con junction^ with the nature of the country, particularly 
favourable for the operations of cavalry, and the sultriness of the cli- 
mate, will present a combination of serious obstacles, which even the 
consummate skill and well-tried gallantry of a French army may find 
it impossible to overcome. Neither does the experience of the past 
warrant the expectation of success. Charles the Fifth, at the head of 
a numerous and veteran army, retired from before the city covered with 
disgrace. The little impression made by the bombardment of the 
French in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, may be gathered from 
the answer of the Dey to the French admiral, who, on being told by 
the latter the number of millions which the expedition had cost the 
Grand Monarque, replied, ^^Had His Majesty only sent me half that 
sum, I would myself have razed the city.” 

Towards the close of the last century, the Spanish Government fitted 
out a formidable armament against Algiers, which at the time riveted 
the attention of all Europe, the disastrous result of which cast a last- 
ing stigma on the Spanish arms. The following account of the expe- 
dition is extracted from the Journal of a British officer in the Spanish 
service. 

Early in the month of June 1775, my regiment, the 6th af the 
line, was ordered to march on Carthagena, where was assembling a pow- 
erful armament, under the command of Admiral Don Pedro de Cas- 
tijon, on board of which were embarked a large body of troops com- 
manded by General the Conde de O'Reilly, with an immense quantity 
of military stores, &c. 

On the 22d, there was a solemn ceremonial in the church of Ban 
Francisco, in honour of La purissima Conception, patroness of all Spain, 
attended bjr the principal officers, imploring her protection, and success 
to His Majesty's arms ; which was followed by a pompous oration firom 
the Commander-in-chief the Conde O'Reilly. 
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Oil the following day the fleet Sailed, and anchored in the Bay of 
Algiers on the 1st of July. The expedition consisted of 


Line-of-battle-ships 

G 

having on board 

20,000 infantry. 

Frigates 

. 12 

. 

800 cavalry. 

Xebecs 

. 9 


200 dragoons. 

Galliots 

7 

# 

900 artillery. 

Ureas 

. 6 

. 

2800 marines. 

Bombs 

4 

. 

400 artificers. 

Armed vessels 

7 


/ 

0 


51 and 344 tmiispoits 25,100 


Aitiilery 30 twenty-foiy* pounders. 

12 twelve ditto. 

18 eighteen ditto. 

80 riel(|-pieces four ditto. 

From behind* a battery east of the river Xaracha, which lies to the 
eastward of the city of Algiers, was seen a large encampment, from 
which at sunset we were Jftiited with a /c« de joie from small arms. 

On the 2d, the principal oflicers were assembled on V>oard the Ad- 
miral’s ship, when orders were issued for the troops to hold themselves 
in readiness to disembark at daybreak the following morning ; but as 
the night proved squally, and a strong wind setting in upon shore, 
the order was countermanded. From this day to the fith, total in- 
activity prevailed ; frequent councils were held, in which violent con- 
tests arose, particularly between the Coiide O’KeiJly and Major-Gene- 
ral RomaHa, a man of warm and impetuous temper, who on every occa- 
sion sought to thwart the measures of his commander, and drew down 
upon himself some severe reproofs. On the fith, the General issued a 
proclamation, having previously given the oflicers their final instruc- 
tions ; in this document, the objects of the expedition were commented 
upon at length. The Moors were represented as only formidable in a 
desultory warfare. The troops were recommended not to break their 
order, as nothing but united force could ensure success against an 
enemy skilful in this mode of fighting — an error which, however, they 
afterwards committed, and which proved fatal to the expedition. Each 
battalion was ordered to provide itself with 200 pioneers’ tools, and 
200 sand bags ; and each brigade on landing to form a company in 
front six deep, and the guards half a company in front. The army on 
landing, was orderetl to carry some heights, the possession of which it 
was supposed would ensure the success of an attack on the city. The 
order of march was to be in four columns, with the Grenadiers and 
Light Infantry in advance and on the flanks, each column to have four 
field-pieces in front, to be increased as exigency required. Twd re- 
doubts were ordered to be thrown up at the point of disembarkation, 
and a strict communication to he kept up between the army, these for- 
tifications, and the fleet. In the afternoon, some ships of war were 
ordered to stand in and engage the batteries ; hut their efforts proved 
fruitless, as the San Joseph, 74, only got within range about sunset ; 
she liauled out, without having dismounted a single gun of the enemy’«- 
On the 7th between eight and nine thousand men were embarked 
on hoard the lauiiclies, and advanced very near the shore, about a mile 


Artillery 12 twelve-inch inovtiirs. 
16 niiic-iiich ditto. 

8 Howitzers. 
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to the westward of the river Xaracha, covered , by the gallies and two 
long boats^ each mounting a long twelve-pounder ; but at seven in the 
evening the boats returned on board the transports ; not a shot was 
fired throughout the whole day. The landing was not effected, it was 
pretended, because there were not boats enough to hold a suihcient 
number of troops at« once ; but this was purposely given out in order 
to conceal the serious misunderstanding that prevailed among the prin- 
cipal officers. Orders were therefore issued to man the transports’ 
long boat^ kt day-break the following morning ; but the capital error 
had been committed in marking out to the enemy the real point of 
attack. The 8th was, as the Spaniards emphatically call it, a dia dc 
perdida y seniime^ito para EspaTia/* The ships having taken up a po- 
sition for battering the forts situated on the idght and left of the point 
of disembarkation, the troops to the number of 9000 embarked in the 
launches formed in six columns, at the head of which were the grena- 
diers, preceded by the armed Xibecques, galliots, and other small craft 
that were to cover the landing. The ships now opened^ their fire, and 
the troops moved forward to the point of disembarkation, about a league 
and a half distant from the city, the right towards Algiers, and their 
left towards the embouchure of the Xaracha : when near the beach the 
vessels opened their fire with considerable effect, and the troops landed 
ill admirable order in the intervals between them, notwithstanding 
there were upwards of 80,000 Moors drawn up on the beach to oppose 
them, two- thirds of which were cavalry under the orders of the Jley of 
Constantiiia. The Turkish garrison remained within the city for its 
defence. It is said that the Moorish force assembled on the coast 
amounted to 150,0(k) men, one hundred thousand of which were 
cavalry. As soon as the troops had made good their landing, they form- 
ed six deep according to orders, and the armed vessels divided to the 
right and left to cover their flanks, while the boats pushed off for the 
ships to bring on shore the remainder of the troops. On the landing of 
the first division, a small body of the enemy made a demonstration in 
their front, but on our making an en avant movement they immediately 
dispersed : from this instant may be dated the misfortunes of this in- 
glorious day; the troops pushed on having in front the Voluntarios de 
Aragon y CataluHa, a kind of irregular force. We continued moving 
till we were in a close country, which the enemy had occupied in small 
parties, but most advantageously posted in ditches and behind old 
walls, from wdiich they kept up a galling fire upon our advancing co- 
lumns. The grenadiers and light companies, wliich had been pushed 
forward in advance, were repulsed with considerable loss. At this 
moment some detachments from the second division joined us, and 
some heavy guns coming up at the same time, we advanced against 
some enclosures, from wnich, however, in^ spite of our heavy and de- 
structive fire, we could not dislodge the. enemy. Our soldiers, who had 
hitherto behaved with the greatest steadiness and gallantry, on seeing 
the havoc made in their ranks by the well-sustained fire of the enemy, 
fell into confusion in spite of all the exertion of the officers. In this 
conjuncture, a drove of camels extended themselves on our left, with a 
design, no doubt, of diverting our fire ; in an instant a sudden pamie 
seized the troops, a cry was heard that we were cut off, a complete 
“ debacle** followed, the whole army quitting the field in the greatest 
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confusion^ and with the utmost precipitation^ leaving an imtneiise num- 
ber of killed and wounded. Some few of the latter were brought off 
to the entrenchments, which were hastily thrown up by the artificers and 
troops of the third division. This work had been already fortified with 
two thirty-six pounders, to whose well-directed fire, and that of some 
frigates that stood close in shore, we owed the security of our retreat. 
Of seventeen engineer officers who had been sent forward to reconnoitre, 
fourteen were either killed or Avounded ; the remainder not being suffix 
cient to direct the construction of the works, the entrench nvBnts were 
scarcely extensive enough to shelter the army. In this confined posi- 
tion we were galled by the fire of two thirty-six pounders which the 
enemy brought out from two batteries on our right, while the Moors 
galloped up to our very entrenchments in spite of pur murderous fire, 
which killed great numbers of them. The army remained in position 
till dark, when the regiments were ordered to re-embark, beginning 
with the youngest regiments to save time ; the disorder, tumult, and 
confusion witll which it was executed, showed the ignorance of the 
enemy, who might with ease have cut ofi‘ the major part of our army. 
Our loss amounted to upwards of 5000 killed and wounded ; the Mar- 
quis de Romana fell at the head of his brigade early in the action ; the 
loss of the Moors was estimated at 6000 men : no quarter was given to 
our wounded, the Government having offered ten zequins for the head 
of every Spaniard ; fifteen pieces of cannon, three hoAvitzers, and an 
immense quantity of arms and ammunition were abandoned to the 
enemy. 

Thus terminated an expedition, which, from the length of time taken 
up in the preparation and the delay in the execution, gave the enemy 
an opportunity of preparing for its reception. The generals were igno- 
rant not only of the force of the Algerines and the scite of the coast, 
but even after reaching the Bay of Algiers, the point of disembarkation 
continued to be among them a matter of dispute. How far at last it 
Avas well judged is not determined, but even admitting it to haA'^e been 
so, the great error consisted in pushing forward the first division imme- 
diately on landing ; they should have entrenched themselves, and have 
waited till the Avhole army had landed, and then have moved forward; 
but the idea of penetrating into an enclosed country, with a single di- 
vision, in which the enemy in immense force were advantageously 
posted, was infatuation bordering on madness. There unfortunately 
existed neither talent nor resource after the retreat to remedy the mis- 
fortune. On the arfhy^s reaching the entrenchment, a Avarm alterca- 
tion arose as to what line of conduct was to be pursued ; with one solitary 
exception (Gen. Vaughan, a British olficer,) it was unanimously agreed 
to embark the troops and abandon the enterprize. Gen. Vaughan 
warmly opposed this measure, stating, that the army should remain in 
position, and renew the attack .on the folloAving morning ; but he Avas 
overruled. 

Lai^ sums of money had been expended in the equipment of this 
expedition, the public mind was raised to a high pitch of expectation, 
when the neAVS of the defeat spread consternation and disgrace through- 
out Spain. The court endeavoured to palliate the disgrace, but it Avaa 
exaggerated by the people. O’Reilly was universally execrated, and 
marked out as a victim. So general Avas the outcry, that mobs assem- 
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bled on the roads to Alicante and stripped every carriage that passed^ 
with the intention of wreaking their vengeance on that Commander. 
The clamour was heard at the very gates of the palace ; the King was 
obliged to remove him from the Government of Madrid^ and appmnted 
him Captain- General of Andaluzia. As a proof of the universal detes- 
tation of the Spanish nation towards him^ Gen. Becardos^ who command- 
ed the cavalry of the expedition, and the intimate friend of CVlleiily, 
on landing at Cadiz, entered a cafe, which was filled with officers of 
the different 'regiments of the garrison, who, on seeing him, to a man 
quitted the place and left him to ruminate alone. A Spanish grena- 
dier in giving an account of the expedition to some of his comrades, 
said. Nos rnandaron a ticrra cotno si ibernos heher cafe con las Moros.^ 
They sent us ashore as if we were going to drink coffee with the 
Moors.'* 
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Jiy I HE AUTHOR 01- THE MILITARY SKETCH ROOK. 

BENITO BE SOTO. 

March 29/^, 18B0. 

1 SHALL now. Gentlemen, resume the subject with which 1 cim* 
eluded my former letter. 

When the pirates who boarded the Morning Star had succeeded in 
eifectually prostrating all the people on deck, they drove most of them 
below, and reserved the remainder to assist in their operations. Un»« 
less the circumstances be closely examined, it may be wondered how 
six men could have so easily overcome a crew of Knglish seamen, sup* 
ported by about twenty soldiers, with a major at their head ; but it 
will not appear so surprising, when it is considered that the sailors 
were altogether unarmed, the soldiers worn out invalids, and more 
particularly, that the pirate carried a heavy long gun, ready to sink her 
victim at a shot. Major Logie was fully impressed with the folly of 
opposing so powerful and desperate an enemy, and therefore advised 
submission as the only course for the safety of those under his charge ; 
presuming, no doubt, that something like humanity might be found in 
the breasts even of the worst of men. But, alas ! he was woefuUy de* 
ceived in his estimate of the villains* nature, and felt, when too late, 
that even death would have been preferable to the barbarous treat- 
ment he was forced to endure. , 

Beaten, bleeding, terrified, the men .lay huddled together in the 
hold, while the pirates proceeded in their work of pillage and brutality. 
Every trunk was hauled forth, every portable article of value heaped 
for the plunder ; money, plate, charts, nautical Instruments, and seven 
parcels of valuable jewels, which formed part of the cargo ; these were 
carried from below on the backs of those men whom the pirates select* 
ed to assist them, and for two hours they were thus employed, during 
which time Soto stood upon his own deck directing the operations, for 
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the vessels were within a hundred yards of each other. The scene 
which took place in the cabin exhibited the most licentious brutality. 
The sick officer^ Mr. Gibson^ was dragged from his berth, the clothes 
of the other passengers stripped from their backs, and the whole of the 
cabin people driven on deck, except the females, whom they locked up 
in the round-house on deck, and the steward, iwho was detained to 
serve the pirates with wine and eatables. This treatment, no doubt, 
hastened the death of Mr. Gibson ; the unfortunate gentleman did not 
long survive it. As the passengers were forced up the cabin-ladder, 
the feelings of Major Logie, it may be well imaginea, were of the most 
heart-rending description. In vain did he intreat to be allowed to 
remain ; he was hurried away from even the chance of protecting his 
defenceless wife, and battened down with the rest in the hold, there to 
be racked with the fearful apprehension of her almost certain doom. 

The labours of the robbers being now concluded, they sat down to 
regale themselves, preparatory to the chef-iT cemrc of their diabolical 
enterprise, a'lid a more terrible-looking group of demi-devils, the 
Steward declares, could not be well imagined, than commanded his 
attentions at the cabin-table. However, as he was a Frenchman, and 
naturally polite, he acquitted himself in the office (»f cup-bearer, if not 
as gracefully, at least as anxiously, as ever did Ganymede himself. 
Yet, notwithstanding this readiness to serve the visitors in their gas- 
tronomic desires, the poor Steward felt ill-requited ; he was twice 
frightened into an icicle, and twice thawed back into conscious horror 
by the rudeness of those he entertained. In one instance, when he had 
filled out a sparkling glass for a ruffian, and believed that he had quite 
won the heart of the drinker by the act, he found himself grasped 
roughly and tightly by the throat, and the point of a knife staring him 
in the face. It seems tlu' fellow who thus seized him, had felt between 
his teeth a sharp bit of broken glass, and fancying that something had 
been put into the wine to poison him, he determined to prove his sus- 
picions, by making the Steward swallow what remained in the bottle 
from which the liquor had been drawn, and thus unceremoniously pre- 
faced his command ; however, ready and implicit obedience averted 
farther bad consequences. The other instance of the Stcward\s jeo- 
pardy was this : when the repast was ended, one of the gentlemen 
coolly requested him to wave all delicacy, and point out the place in 
which the Captain’s money was concealed. He might as well have 
asked him to produce the philosopher’s stone. However, pleading the 
truth was of no uscf ; his determined requisitor seconded the demand 
by snapping a pistol at his breast ; having missed fire, he recocked, and 
again presented ; but the fatal weapon was struck aside by Barbazan, 
who reproved the rashness with a threat, and thus averted the Stew- 
ard’s impending fate. It w^s then with feelings of satisfaction that he 
heard himself ordered to go down to the hold, and in a moment he was 
bolted in along with his fellow-sufferers. 

The ruffians indulged in the pleasures of the bottle some time longer, 
and then having ordered down the females, treated them even with 
less humanity than characterized their conduct towards the others. 
The screams of the helpless women were hoard in the hold by those 
who were unable to render them assistance, and agonizing, indeed, 
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must those screams have been to their incarcerated hearers I Haw far 
the brutality of the pirates was carried in this stage of the horrid pro- 
ceeding we can only surmise ; fortunately, their lives were spared, 
although, as it afterwards appeared, the orders of Soto were to butcher 
every being on board, and it is thought that these orders were not put 
into action, in conseqyence of the villains having wasted too much time 
in drinking and otherwise indulging themselves ; for it was not until 
the loud voice of their chief was heard to recall them, that they pre- 
pared to jeave the ship ; they therefore contented themselves with 
fastening the women within the cabin, heaping heavy lumber on the 
hatches of the hold, and boring holes in the planks of the vessel below 
the surface of the water, so that in destroying the unhappy people at 
one swoop, they might make up for lost tiny?. They then left the 
ship, sinking fast to her apparently certain fate. 

It may be reasonably supposed, bad as their conduct was towards the 
females, and pitiable as was the suffering it produced, that the lives of 
the whole left to perish were preserved through it ; for the ship must 
have gone down if the women had been either taken out of lier or mur- 
dered, and those in the hold inevitably have gone with her to the bot- 
tom. But by good fortune, the females succeeded in forcing their Avay 
out of the cabin, and became tbe means of liberating the men contined 
in the hold. When they came on deck it was nearly dark, yet they 
could see the pirate ship at a considerable distance, with all her sails 
set, and bearing away from them. They prudently waited concealed 
from the possibility of being seen by their enemy, and when the night 
fell, tliey crept to the hatchway, and called out to the men below to 
endeavour to effect their liberation, informing them that the pirate was 
away and out of sight. They then united their efforts, and the lumber 
being removed, the hatches gave way to the force below, so that the 
released captives breathed of hope again. The delightful draught, 
however, Was checked, when the ship was found to contain six feet of 
water! A momentary collapse took possession of all their newly ex- 
cited expectations, and cries and groans of despair burst forth ; but the 
sailors' energy quickly returned, and was followed by that of the 
others : they set to work at the piimjis, and by dint of labour, succeed- 
ed in keeping the vessel afloat. Yet to direct her course was impose 
sible ; the pirates having completely disabled her, by cutting away her 
rigging and sawing the mast half through. The eye of Providence, 
however, was not averted from the hapless people, for they fell in with 
a vessel next day that relieved them from their distressing situation, 
and brought them to Pmglaiid iii safety. 

We will now return to Soto, and show how the hand of that Providence 
that rescued his intended victims, fell upon himself and his wicked as- 
sociates. Intoxicated with their infamous success, the night had far 
advanced before Soto learned that the p.eople in the Morning Star, in- 
stead of being slaughtered, were only left to be drowned. The informa- 
tion excited his utmost rage. He reproached Barbazan, and those who 
had accompanied him in the boarding, with disobeying his orders, and 
declared that now there could be no security for their lives. Late as the 
hour was, and long as he had been steering away from the Morning 
Star, he determined to put back, in the hope of effectually ])reventing 
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the escape of those in the devoted vessel, by seeinj:f them destroyed 
before his eyes. Soto was a follower of the principle inculcated by 
the old maxim, dead men tell no tales and in pursuance of his doc- 
trine, lost not a moment in putting about and running back. But it 
was too late; he could find no traces of the vessel, and so consoled 
himself with the belief that she was at the bottom of the sea, many 
fathoms below the ken and cognizance of all Admiralty Courts. 

Soto, thus satisfied, bent his course to Europe. On his voyage he 
fell in with a small brig, boarded, plundered, sunk her,*aitd, that he 
might not again run the hazard of encountering living witnesses of 
his guilt, murdered the crew, with the exception of one individual, 
whom he took along with him, on account of his knowledge of the 
course to Corunna, whither he intended to proceed. But, faithful to 
his principles of self-protection, as soon as he had made full use of the 
unfortunate sailor, and found himself in sight of the destined port, he 
came up to him at the helm, which he held in his hand, My friend," 
said he, “ is^hat the harbour of Corunna?" — Yes," was the reply; 

Then," rejoined Soto, you have done your duty well, and I am 
obliged to you for your services.” On the instant he drew a pistol 
and shot the man ; then coolly flung his body overboard, took the helm 
himself, and steered into his native harbour as little concerned as if he 
had returned from an honest voyage. At this port he obtained papers 
in a false name, disposed of a great part of his booty, and after a short 
stay set out for Cadiz, where he expected a market for the remainder. 
He had a fair wind until he came in sight of the coast near that city. 
It was* coming on dark, and he lay-to, expecting to go in to his anchor- 
age next morning, but the wind shifted to the westward, and suddenly 
began to blow a heavy gale ; it was right on the land. He luffed his ship 
as close to the wind as possible, in order to clear a point that stretched 
outward, and beat off to windward, but bis lee-way carried him to- 
wards the land, and he was caught when he least expected the trap. 
The gale encreased — the night grew pitchy dark — the roaring breakers 
we»e on his lee-beam — the drifting vessel strikes, rebounds, and strikes 
again— the cry of horror rings through the flapping cordage, and despair 
is in the eyes of the demon-crew. Helpless they lie amidst the wrath 
of the storm, and the darkened face of Heaven, for the first time, 
strikes terror on their guilty hearts. Death is before them, but not 
with a merciful quickness does he approach ; hour after hour the fright- 
ful vision glares upon them, and at length disappears only to come 
again in a more dreadful form* The tempest abates, and the sinners 
were spared for the time. 

As the daylight broke they took to their boats, and abandoned the 
vessel to preserve their lives. But there was no repentance in the 
pirates ; along with the ni^ht and the winds went the voice of con- 
science, and they thought no more of what had passed. They stood upon 
the beach gazing at the wreck, and the first thought of Soto was to 
sell it and purchase another vessel for the renewal of his atrocious 
pursuits. With the marked decision of his character, he proposed his 
intention to his followers, and received their full approbation. The 
plan was instantly arranged ; they were to present tliemseles as honest 
shipwrecked mariners to the authorities at Cadiz ; Soto was to take 
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upon himself the office of mate^ or cmtra^maeslra^ to an imaginary cap* 
tain^ and thus obtain their sanction in disposing of the vessel. In 
their assumed characters, the whole proceeded to Cadiz, and presented 
themselves before the proper officers of the marine. Their story was 
listened to with sympathy, and for a few days every thing went on to 
their satisfaction. Soto had succeeded so well as to conclude the sale 
of the wreck with a broker, for the sum of one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ; the contract was signed, but fortunately the 
money was not yet paid, when suspicion arose, from some inconsisten- 
cies in the pirates' account of themselves, and six of them were arrested 
by the authorities. Soto and one of his crew instantly disappeared 
from Cadiz, and succeeded in arriving at the neutral ground before 
Gibraltar, and six more made their escape to tlje Carraccas. 

None are permitted to enter the fortress of Gibraltar, without permis- 
sion from the Governor, or a proper passport. Soto and his companion, 
therefore, took up their quarters at a Posada on the neutral ground, and 
resided there in security for several days. The busy and daring 
mind of the former could not long remain inactive ; he proposed to his 
companion to attempt to enter the garrison in disguise and by stealth, 
but could not prevail upon him to consent. He therefore resolved to 
go in alone ; and the object of his doing so was to procure a supply of 
money by a letter of credit which he brought with him from Cadiz. 
His companion, more wise than he, chose the safer course ; he knew 
that the neutral ground was not controllable by the laws either of the 
Spaniards or the English ; and although there was not much proba- 
bility of his being discovered, he resolved not to trust to chance in so 
great a stake as his life ; and he proved to have been right in his 
judgment, for had he gone to Gibraltar, he would have shared the fate 
of his chief. This man is the only one of the whole gang who has not 
met with the punishment of his crime, for he succeeded in effecting his 
escape on board some vessel. It is not even suspected to what country 
he is gone ; but his description, no doubt, is registered. The steward 
of the Morning Star informed me, that he is a tall stout man, with fair 
hair, and fresh complexion, of a mild and gentle countenance, but that 
he was one of the worst villains of the whole piratical crew. I believe 
he is stated to be a Frenchman. 

Soto secured his admission to the garrison by a false pass, and took 
up his residence at an inferior tavern in a narrow lane, which runs off 
the main street of Gibraltar, and is kept by a man of the name of Basso. 
The appearance of this house suits well with the associations of the 
worthy Benito’s life. I have occasion to pass the door frequently at 
night, for our barrack (the Casemate) is but a few yards from it* 1 
never look at the place without feeling a vivid and involuntary sensa- 
tion of horror — the smoky and dirty nooks— -the distant groups of dark 
Spaniards, IMoors, and Jews, their sallow countenances made yellow by 
the light of dim oil-lamps — the unceiled rafters of the rooms above, 
seen through unshuttered windows, and the consciousness of their hav- 
ing covered the atrocious Soto, combine this effect upon me. 

In this den the villain remained for a few weeks, and during this 
time seemed to enjoy himself as if he had never committed a murder. 
The story he told Ba&o of his circumstances was, that he had come to 
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Gibraltar on his way to Cadiz from Malaga, and was merely awaiting 
the arrival of a friend. He dressed expensively — generally wore a 
white hat of the best English quality, silk stockings, white trowsers, 
and a bluefrocK coat. His whiskers were large and bushy, and his hair, 
which was very black, profuse, long and naturally curled, was much 
in the style of a London preacher of prophetic £jnd anti-poetic noto- 
riety. He was deeply browned with the sun, and had an air and gait 
expressive of his bold, enterprizing, and desperate mind. Indeed, 
when I saw him in his cell and at his trial, although h^ frame was 
attenuated almost to a skeleton, his face pale yellow, his eyes sunken, 
and his hair closely shorn, he still exhibited strong traces of what he 
had been — ^still retained his erect and fearless carriage, his quick, fiery, 
and malevolent eye, hi% hurried and concise speech, and his close and 
pertinent style of remark. He appeared to me such a man as would 
nave made a hero in the ranks of his country, had circumstances placed 
him in the proper road to fame ; but ignorance and poverty turned 
into the most ferocious robber one who might have rendered service and 
been an honour to his sunke^i country. I should like to hear what the 
phrenologists say of his head ; it appeared to me to be the most pecu- 
liar I had ever seen, and certainly, as far as the bump of destructive- 
ness went, bore their theory fully out. It is rumoured here that the 
skull has been sent to the savans of Edinburgh ; if this be the case, 
we shall no doubt be made acquainted with their sage opinions upon 
the subject, and great conquerors will receive a frrther assurance of how 
much they resemble in their physical natures the greatest murderers. 

When 1 visited the pirate in the Moorish castle where he wavS con- 
fined, he was sitting in his cold, narrow, and miserable cell, upon a 
pallet of straw, eating his coarse meal from a tin plate. I thought him 
more an object of pity than vengeance ; be looked so worn with disease, 
so crushed with suffering; yet so affable, frank, and kind in his address ; 
for he happened to be in a communicative mood, a thing that was by 
no means common with him. He spoke of his long confinement, till 1 
thought the tears were about to start from his eyes, and alluded to his 
approaching trial with satisfaction ; but his predominant characteristic, 
ferocity, appeared in his small piercing black cjyes before I left him, as 
he alluded to his keeper, the Provost, in such a way that made me sus- 
pect his desire for blood was not yet extinguished. When he appeared 
in court on his trial, his demeanour was quite altered ; he seemed t(» 
me to have suddenly risen out of the wretch he was in his cell to all the 
qualities I had heftrd of him ; he stood erect and unembarrassed ; 
spoke with a strong voice, attended closely to the proceedings, occa- 
sionally examined the witnesses, and at the conclusion protested against 
the justice of his trial. He sometimes spoke to the guards around him, 
and sometimes affected an air of carelessness of his awful situation, 
which, however, did not sit easy upon him. Even here the leading 
trait of his mind broke forth ; for when the interpreter commenced his 
office, the language which he made use of being pedantic and affecterl, 
Soto interrupted him thus, while a scowl sat upon his brow that terri- 
fied the man of words, “ I don't understand you, man; speak Spanisli 
like others, and I '11 listen to you." When the dirk which belonged to 
Mr. Robertson, the trunk and clothes taken from Mr. Gibson, and the 
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pocket-book containing]; the ill-fated Captain’s handwriting were placed 
before him, and proved to have been found in his room ; and when the 
maid-servant of the tavern proved that she found the dirk under his 
pillow every morning on arranging Jiis bed ; and when he was confront* 
ed witli his own black slave, between two wax-lights, the countenaUce 
of the villain appeared in its true nature, — not depressed or sorrtiwful, 
but vivid and ferocioifts ; and when the patient ana dignified Governor, 
Sir George Don, passed the just sentence of the law upon him, he 
looked daggers at his heart, and assumed a horrid silence, more eloquent 
than wordtf. 

The criminal persisted up to the day before his execution in assert- 
ing his innocence, and inveighing against the injustice of his trial ; 
but the certainty of his fate, and the awful voice of religion, at length 
subdued him. He made an unreserved confession of his guilt, and 
became truly penitent ; gave up to his keeper the blade of a razor 
which he had secreted between the soles of his shoes for the acknow- 
ledged purpose of adding suicide to his crimes, and seeme/l to wish for 
the moment that was to send him before his Creator. 

I witnessed his execution, and I believe there never was a more 
contrite man than he appeared to be ; yet there were no drivelling fears 
upon him— he walked firmly at the tail of the fatal cart, gazing some- 
times at his coffin, sometimes at the crucifix which he held in his hand. 
The symbol of Divinity he frequently pressed to his lips, repeated the 
prayers spoken in his ear by the attendant clergyman, and seemed 
regardless of every thing but the world to come. The gallows was 
erected beside the water, and fronting the neutral ground. He 
mounted the cart as firmly as he had walked behind it, and held up 
his face to Heaven and the beating rain, calm, resigned, but unshaken ; 
and finding the halter too high for his neck, he boldly stepped nptui 
his coffin, and placed his head in the noose, then watching the first 

« rn of the wheels, he murmured adios iodos,** * and leaned forward 
facilitate his fall. 

The black slave of the pirate stood upon the battery before his dying 
master to behold the termination of a series of events, the recital of 
which to his African countrymen, when he shall return to his home, 
will give them, no doubt, a dreadful picture of Eurojiean civilization. 
The black boy was acquitted at Cadiz, but the men who had fled to 
the Carraccas, as well as those arrested after the wreck, were convicted, 
executed, their limbs severed, and hung on teutcr-hooks, as a warning 
to pirates. , 

Prom the length of this letter I am compelled to conclude, although 
I fain would send you some things wortli reading. 1 find I have an 
accumulation of comments to send. However, you may expect them 
next month, unless another Benito appear before that time. 


’ Farcwdl all.” 


2 Q 


1). S. JouRN. No. 17. May, 1030. 
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NO. III. 

Having given a general sketch of the most approved bastion system 
of fortification^ our limits prevent us from entering into a detail of the 
various outworks and advanced works that hav^ been added to for- 
tresses to strengthen them. But we intend to describe those most 
commonly in use, and which engineers conceive to be the best. 

Ist. Counterguards, or as the French sometimes call (.h^m^ couvre^ 
faces. 

Fig. 7. 



Fig. 7 shews the construction of these works (the counterguards 
being shaded in the figure) ; a counterguard therefore, consists of two 
faces parallel to the counterscarp of the work over which it is placed, 
with a ditch of 20 yards wide before it : the total thickness of a coun- 
terguard from the cordon of the scarp to the cordon in its rear is 
usually from 18 to 20 yards ; and it is submitted to the command of 
the work that it covers by three or four feet : this thickness of 18 or 
20 yards is sufficient to admit of a good parapet on its exterior edge^ 
with room in its rear for the working of guns ; but while it is thw 
broad enough for defensive purposes, it is too narrow for an enemy to 
lodge himself without having the labour of removing the parapet 
from the exterior to the interior edge, in order to cover himself ; which 
must be done under the fire of the work commanding it. In examining 
Pig. 7> it is therefore evident that counterguards cover the faces of the 
works over which they are placed from the view of the enemy's lodge- 
ment on the covered way, thus acting the part of the faces of the bas- 
tions or ravelins over which they are placed ; and they must be beaten 
down, or blown up* by mining, ere the revetements of the main works 
in their rear can be destroyed. A succession of counterguards over 
bastions and ravelins, as sketched in Fig. 7, is not to be met with in 
practice.* But a counterguard is often placed on a front where the 
main work has bad revetements or other defects. In Coehorn's System 


♦ Except on the land fronts of the works of Fltyriana at Valetta, Malta, (see Fig* 
10.) there the counterguards not only follow the windings of the ditches of the bastion^ 
J), and ravelins C, but are connected to each other by short curtains at their re-entering 
angles, thus forming a continued eounterguard (o, a, a,) ; but does it not appear to be a 
better construction, that the counterguards should be separated and independent of each 
other, as we^see in Fig. 71 for in a continued counterguard, a breach in any part is a 
breach to the whole line of work. 
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of Fortification, he covers his works of masonry, by countergtiardfii en* 
tirely of earth. Those who were present at the siege of Badatoa in 
1812, will remember an unfinished counterguard before La Trmidad 
bastion; but it was a defective and ill-constructed work (see plate IV. 
vol. I. Colonel Jones’ Sieges in Spain).* Indeed in Figs. 5 and 
each front may be said to have a small ravelin (the redoubt) with a 
counterguard before itf. 

If the reader (who desires farther information on this subject) will 
draw three oi^four fronts of the enceinte and the main ditch, and add 
ravelins and their ditches^ then sketch a counterguard parallel to the 
counterscarp of the main ditch before each of the bastions, giving these 
counterguards ditches of 20 yards wide, and complete his fronts with a 
covered way and glacis ; he will see, by examining his figure, that 
these counterguards before bastions not only cover the faces of the 
bastions over which they are placed, but also the fianks of tlie collateral 
bastions from the view of the enemy’s lodgement on the crest of the 
glacis. Hence, these counterguards must be completely l|iid open, not 
only to breach the faces of the bastions in their rear, but also to allow 
of the batteries of attack, constructed on the crest of the glacis, to see 
the fianks of the bastions that bear upon the passages of the main 
ditch leading to the breaches ; for it is a maxim in the attack., that all 
the fianking defences that bear upon the advance of an assaulting party 
should be silenced. 

Deep re-entering and great saliant angles are favourable to defence, 
as they prevent the assailant from penetrating into the deep re-enter- 
ing angles before he has possessed himself of the saliants, that would 
otherwise see him in reverse. Now a little examination of the figure 
proposed in the last paragraph will shew, that countergiiards before 
bastions diminish these projections, and bring, as it were, lUl the saliant 
places of arms nearer to the circumference of a circle, and hence enable 

« ie besieger to arrive at, and to crown the whole of, the crest of the 
acis at the same time ; consequently, in this respect, countergiiards 
before bastions are unfavourable to the defence. 

Let the interested reader now draw a few fronts of bastions and 
small ravelins, placing counterguards before the ravelins, before he 
puts in the covered way and glacis. Will not this figure be almost the 
same as the fronts in Figs. 5 and 6 ? hence, counterguards before 
ravelins possess the properties already detailed in speaking of ravelins 


• Page 201, vol. 1, Jones’ Sieges. “ The ganison, since thea26th, had succeeded itt 
raising the counterguard, before the part intended to be breached, about four feet ; and 
at the period the batteries opened, the counterguard covered ten feet of the lower part of 
the scalp, the total height of which was thirty-one feet.” 

Ajp^ain, at page 202, Ist April. It was discovered that the garrison had succeeded 
in raising the counterguard considerably, in consequence of the enfilading batteries not 
having been suiKciently active during the night.” * 

Again, at page 204. During the night, a fire 6f grape-shot and spherical case wns 
ordered to be kept up to prevent the garrison raising the counterguard in fiont of the 
right face of Trinidad.” 

Also, see page 434, vol. 1, comparing the steep and difficult breach made in th<* 
face of La Trinidad bastion, with the more easy breach made in the exposed fiank of 
Samta Maria bastion.” 

These extracts go to prove the utiltity of countergu-irds, as far as hiding the rcvele- 
ments of the works in their rear. * 


2 Q 2 
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and their redoubts in Nos. J and 2 of these papers. But there must 
evidently be a limit to this enlargement of the ravelin ; and it has been 
fixed as follows : — 

Set off 30 yards from the shoulder angle of each bastion along its 
fece, take the distance between these points as the base of a triangle, 
and with it, from either of the points marked 30 yards, cut the capital 
of the ravelin, this gives the saliant angle ; the ^ faces being of course 
directed from hence to the points at 30 yards from tlie shoulder angles 
of the bastions. This construction gives an ecpiilateral trjangle,^ hence 
the danked angle of the ravelin is made as saliant as possible, to keep 
within the received maxim of never making it less than ()0“ ; and its 
hanked angle is thus never beyond the effective range of musquetry. 
The shoulder angles of the bastions are also covered by the faces of the 
ravelins being thus directed ; though, to direct them still farther from 
the shoulder angles of the bastions, would be to cover the bastions so 
much as to deprive them of the active defence that can be drawn from 
them. Indeed, it may be considered as an established maxim in the 
bastion system, (as it is in most sciences) that any advantage pushed too 
far, injures the principles oh which the neighbouring works should act. 

Upon the whole, counterguards are considered to be the best kind of 
extra outwork of all those hitherto used ; as will be seen by describing 
the others called Ltmettes, &c. Still counterguards are expensive, of 
contracted capacity, and in the attack, having their faces parallel to the 
works they cover, are subject to be enfiladed or raked by the same 
battery. 

lAinetles or Demi Tenaillofis, are works added to a small ravelin, as 
seen in Pig. 8 {b, b) front 1, o. 



having a ditch of about 20 yards wide before them ; they were former 1} 
added to a small ravelin, in order to supply its defect of want of capa- 
city, and to cover the, shoulder angles of the bastions, as well as the 
curtain. 7\maillo?is, as seen front 2, Fig. 8, («, a) were intended to 


* An equilateral triangle is when the sides and angles of the triangle are respectively 
equal to each other. Jt is easily proved by geometrical demonstration, that the three 
angles of any triangle thatcan be formed, are together equal to 180 « or two right angles • 
hence, in aif equilateral triangle, as the three angles are equal to each other, each angle 
must be equal to 60 ®. 
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answer the same purpose : but we will only detain the reader for a 
moment, to point out such glaring defects in these works, as will satisfy 
him that engineers have had just grounds for determining to explode 
them from future constructions. 

Supp ose the assailant to have established himself with a powerful 
attack on the crest o/ the covered way on these fronts, and from his 
batteries (r, c,^c) to have breached the saliant angles of the two demi 
tenaillons and of the ravelin at the same time ; as the assault of these 
three works can be made together, these demi tenaillons do not pro- 
long the defence. But worse than this, they offer to the enemy's bat- 
teries at (c‘, c, c) two openings to fire through, (the ditches (o, o, o),) 
at the faces of tlie bastions, which therefore have much more extensive 
breaches («, o') made in them, than if there wdre no demi tenaillons ; 
and the same fjbjections hold good against tenaillons. 

Tlie following sketch of the fortifications at Ath (taken from Jones' 
Sieges, Plate X, Fig. 7> vol. 1.) is a specimen of counterguards and 
tenaillons. Pit . 9. 



Counterguards on fronts 1 and 2 ; tenaillons on front 3. 

In this sketch of Ath may be seen the batardeaux spoken of, re- 
taining the water in one half of the ditches. Here fronts 8, 1,2, 3, 4, 
and 5, have wet ditches, fronts 6 and 7 dry ditches. 

We see, however, (in both Figs. 8 ana 9) that tenaillons produce 
great saliant and deep Te-entering angles ; which, though favourable to 
defence, is in this case more than counterbalanced by the disadvantages 
already named. 

We now proceed to speak oi great outworks, or those constfucted be- 
yond the works already mentioned, but within the range of their de- 
fensive weapons, and generally open in the rear. Suppose a fortress 
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built on the edge of a river, with a bridge communicating across the 
stream : it becomes necessary to construct a work on the opposite side 
to protect the head of this bridge from an enemy’s approach. Such is 
the tete'-de^pont, or bridge head, that covers the bridge over the Guadi- 
ana at Badajoz. (See Jones' Sieges, Plates 1 and 2.) 

Again, suppose some rising ground, or some shburb, or buildings of 
importance, near the place, the possession of which would either prove 
of great value to the assailant, or be a serious loss to the dj^fender ; and 
to enclose which in the general outline of the place would • have been 
impossible, or would have extended it unnecessarily. Great outworks 
to occupy such heights, or enclose sucii suburbs, become necessary, and 
when judiciously arranged, they add materially to the defence. It is 
therefore evident that ttie nature of the ground to be occupied must 
determine the description and capacity of a great outwork. When 
such a work consists of one front only, as in tlie case referred to, (the 
tSte-de-pont ^t Badajoz,) it is called a homework. 

By referring to Plate VIII, vol. 1. Jones* Sieges, a horn- work is 
seen to occupy the height ojiposite to the castle of Burgos. 

In Vol. 2, Plate XI. of the same work, is seen the horn-work of St. 
Sebastian, covering the approachable side of the place. A horn-work 
filling the ground between two sheets of water, or inundations, as in 
this case, is evidently a ])roper situation for such a work. 

When the advanced work consists of two fronts, it is a crowtuwork ; 
when of three fronts, it is a double crown-^work ; when of four fronts, a 
triple crown-work, &c. 

The outwork of Pardaleras, at Badajoz, is a crown- work. (See vol. 
1, Plate I, Jones' Sieges.) At Malta, there is an example of a horn- 
work before Floriana, enclosed in a crown- work. (See Fig. 10.) 

In the splendid Atlas that is published with Marechal Suchet's Me- 
moirs, specimens of a variety of outworks may be seen. ICspecially at 
Tortosa, where the Fort de Las Tenaxas has a beautiful horn-work 
occupying the whole level of the hill ; but the tete-de-pont in this 
plan is not a horn-work, but a simple ravelin, its redoubt, and covered 
way. In the same Atlas, in the attack of Lerida, (in March IBlO) is 
a crown- work on the east side of Fort Garden. 

Let Fig. 8, front 3, represent a horn-work, the exterior side e f, 
equal to about 360 yards,* having branches eg and fh, or lines of 
ramparts and parapets, with ditches of about 20 yards wide, communi- 
cating with the main ditch of the horn-work, and also with the ditclies 
of the place. The ditches of these branches are thus cut through the 
covered way and glacis, that they may be fully flanked by the tire of 
the faces of the works that look into them. But does not this con- 
struction permit an enemy, established on the crest of the glacis of the 
horn-work at k, to fire through the ditches of the branches, and breach 
the faces of the bastions at before he has crowned the glacis of the 
main works ? hence, an ait ached horn-work (as this is called) is not so 


• See Number for March, page 320, where it is said that Yauban considered the small 
fronts of about 280 yards, as most applicable to advanced works and citadels ; an opi* 
nion that we presume must be grounded on the contracted space usually occupied by 
i^uch works. • But we have seen that, to enable a front to bring all its works into full 
operation, a mean exterior side of about 360 yards is necessary : hence, it may be 
asserted ^at mean fronts are best for advanced works when the ground admits of it. 
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good as a horn-work whose branches do not run through the covered 
way ; but in this last case^ arrangement must be made for the ditches 
of the branches receiving a proper flanking defence^ and for securing the 
^rge of the advanced work from being entered by the rear ; a foop- 
holed brick wall would secure the gorge, made one and a half or two 
feet thick, so that it eould be easily battered down by the heavy guns 
of the main works, after the enemy gets possession of the horn- work, 
in order to expose the whole of its interior to the view of the place. 

* Fig. 10. 



Floriana. 


Fig. 10 is a curious example of a crown- work A, enclosing a horn- work 
B, (already referred to) beyond the suburbs of Floriana at Valetta, Malta. 
When a horn or crown-work is constructed beyond the covered way 
and glacis of the main works, and is closed in its rear, it is then an ad- 
vanced horn or crown- work ; as is the crown-work of ^he Pardaleras at Ba- 
dajoz, and the horn-work of St, Michael, at Burgos. (See Jones’ Sieges.) 

These great outworks or advanced works force the besieger to open 
his trenches at a greater distance than the usual routine, and conse- 
q^uently it requires more labour and time to perform that operation, 
than the attack of a similar front without* these works,— —(See Jones’ 
Sieges, vol. 1, pages 13 and 14,) — as h proof, how the Pardeleras 
crown- work at Badajoz influenced the Duke of Wellington to open his 
attack on another side. 

If a fortress have so small an interior space as to be incapable of 
covering such a number of men as should form a respectable garrison, 
some fronts of this description, embracing any strong ground, and se- 
curely connected to the main works in its rear, will afford spTace for the 
accommodation of an increased garrison. But it is not considered to 
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be, on the whole, a desirable arrangement to multiply these great out- 
works or advanced works, which are expensive in their construction, 
and are more calculated to improve the defensive properties of defect- 
ive places, than to enter into the consideration of an engineer about to 
construct a fortress. If constructed on ground on the same level with 
the main works, these great outworks or advanced works should be a 
few feet lower than those in their rear, that an enemy *s establishment 
in them may lie fully seen and commanded. 

We now proceed to speak of other works constructed* bpyond the 
covered way and glacis ; known as advanced ditches, advanced lunettes, 
and advanced covered waif and filacis. A complete set of these works 
all round a place would form a double line of fortification. 

, First, an advanced ditch is simply an excavation beyond the glacis, 
generally in continuation of its slope, as C, in Fig. 12,* constructed in 
this way, in order that its bottom may be entirely swept by the fire of 
the covered way. 

When from* the rocky or swampy nature of the ground upon wbicli 
the fortification is constructed, it does not yield a sufheient quantity of 
soil from its ditches to construct the ramparts and parapets, an ad- 
vanced ditch of this kind has been sometimes made to obtain the addi- 
tional earth required. If this ditch should be dry, it would be useful 
to the assailant when he had pushed his attack to this point ; and if it 
were wet, it would obstruct the sorties of the garrison ; hence a cover- 
ed way and glacis are necessary to cover an advanced ditch ; but in 
this case, the advanced glacis cannot have its crest more than three or 
four feet above the level of the country, (and its terre-pleine below 
this level,) without interfering with the fire of the works in its rear, 
and masking its effect on the country : hence a simple advanced ditch 
and covered way require substantial support beyond the glacis to ren- 
der them efficient i and if lunettes be added as seen in Figs. 1 1 and 1 2, 
the whole becomes a formidable advanced line of fortification capable 
of prolonging the defence for ten or twelve days, in the hands of a 
powerful garrison ; and such multijdied works are only suited to places 
capable of covering large garrisons, materiel, and stores. 

I'ii?. H. 



ditches. 
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The length of the face of each lunette is about sixty yards ; each 
flank about twenty yards long, and the ditch is usually ten yards wide. 
A lunette of this description, having a barbette battery at its saliant 
angle, is capable of receiving 150 or 200 men for its defence ; yet it is 
too contracted to give good room for an enemy’s extensive lodgment 
within it after it lla^^ fallen. 

Lunettes are usually made on the prolongation of the capitals of the 
bastions and ravelins : those on the capitals of the ravelins are advanc- 
ed as far,iii<o the country as possible, consistent with the established 
rule of keeping their saliants within the range of the defensive wea- 
pons of the place ; of never reducing their flanked angles bcdow 00“ ; 
and of directing their faces and ditches so as to receive a full flanking 
defence from the works in their rear, — such arfj the lunettes L, L, L, on 
the capitals of the ravelins in Fig. II. The construction n, b, c, being 
an equilateral triangle, secures the principles just named. 

It has been already mentioned that great saliant and deep re-enter- 
ing angles are favourable to the defence ; and here there is an oppor- 
tunity of securing this advantage, by (Constructing the re-entering 
lunettes R, R, Fig. 11, as near the glacis before the bastions as ]) 08 - 
sible ; and thiis, by drawing these in, while those on the capitals of the 
ravelins are projected in advance, the assailant is forced to possess him- 
self of two saliant lunettes before he can attack the re-entering one 
between them ; as, for instance, neither of the re-entering lunettes 
R, R, Fig. 11, can be attacked till the two adjoining saliant lunettes 
L, L, have beeil taken or silenced. 

Conceive the advanced ditch from the foot of the first glacis to be 
formed by a continuation of its slope, (as shown at (^, in Fig, 12,) and 
running out in this w’ay till it meets the gorge of the lunettes, or tlie 
counterscarp of the advanced covered way, (and thus receiving a mus- 
ketry defence from the first covered way,) in such cases as are sliown 
in Fig. 11 ; this slope of the advanced ditch may be continued to form 
the ditch round the flanks and faces of the re-entering lunettes R, R. 
In the saliant lunettes, however, before the ravelins, it would be better 
to raise the bottom of their ditches in their rear, so as to be some feet 
higher than the general slo[)e of the advanced ditch ; from their ri‘ar, 
these ditches of the saliant lunettes may be formed in an inclined 
plane towards the rounding of their counterscarp. By this means, the 
artillery of the body of the place will be enabled to defend these 
ditches, without injuring the crest of the glacis of the place : if, how- 
ever, the advanced ditch be wet, there will be noaiecessity fur such an 
arrangement : in this case also, the gorges of the lunettes need not be 
reveted, as they ought to be, when the ditch is dry ; and when revOted, 
their terre-pleine should be six feet higher than the ditch or ground in 
their rear, to prevent their being entered by the gorge : when this is 
not the case, a wall of one and a half or tvfro feet thick, and loop-holed 
for musketry, should be built six feet high to close in the gorge. The 
following (Fig. 12) Fig. 12 . 



is a section, showing the first covered way, advanced ditch C ; advanced 
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lunette P with its ditch and covered way. Here is also represented 
a section of a postern D, to communicate with the lunette from the 
ditch of the place^ and entering into this work by a flight of steps E, 
from the posterns within its gorge. The lunette being here two or 
three feet lower than the ravelin in its rear, and the advanced covered 
way having its crest six feet above the general level of the country AB. 

The communication to an advanced lunette is not always so secure 
as represented in Fig. 12 ; it is more frequently by a caponni^re G, 
Fig. 11, having traverses in it to prevent an enemy ennlading, or 
raking it, by his lire, as well as to permit the besieged to make a more 
obstinate defence in retiring through it. In this case, either a flight of 
temporary steps leads into the gorge of the lunette, or if closed by a 
wall, a gateway opens into it. These caponnieres, however, have the 
disadvantage of being ready-made trenches for the enemy when he is 
pushing his attack along the glacis of the place. 

A complete developement of advanced lunettes, as in Fig. 11, is a 
rare occurrence in practice ; but a partial application of the use of 
these works is often to be fcuhd in existing fortresses. See vol. 1, 
plate 4, of Jones’s Sieges, where we have a lunette (of St. Roque) on 
one of the fronts of Badajoz, that fell to the Duke of Wellington's 
attack in April 1812- In vol. 2, Jones’s Sieges, the application of de- 
tached lunettes is to be seen in Plate xvi. which is a plan of the for- 
tress of Bergen-op-Zoom (numbered 16, 17, and 18).* 

By examining Fig. 11, it will be observed that the sj^liant places of 
arms of the covered way, before the bastions, are opposite to the re- 
entering lunettes RR; and it may happen (when these re-entering 
lunettes are much drawn in), that there is not sufficient space between 
these works to allow the usual slope of the glacis when prolonged, (in 
the formation of the advanced ditch,) to be low enough to admit of 
giving a gorge to the lunette, and a counterscarp to its ditch, of six 
feet high : to rectify this, the glacis coupe, or cut glacis is used ; that 
is, in pace of prolonging indeflnitely the ordinary glacis, there is made 
of it a parapet of eighteen feet thick or more ; and the ground beyond 
excavated like a broad, dry, shallow ditch, into which the ordinary 
glacis of the adjoining re-enterings will merge ; bv this means a height 
of about six feet can be gained for the gorge of the lunette and the 
counterscarp of its ditch. Thus the glacis coup6 is, in fact, a parapet 
or species of counterguard situated upon the saliant of the covered 
way, having its crest in the same plane as the covered way, and flank- 
ed by the adjoining blanches of the covered way. 

The glacis coupS is frequently used in restoring ill-constructed 
works, or in new works where the ground does not allow of the usual 
glacis being formed. 

Sometimes parapets are m^de at the foot of a glacis as at F, Fig. 11, 
in order to obtain a musketry Are from a more advanced situation than 
the covered way, or to flank some ])art of an advanced ditch ; from 
their shape they are called arrows {or jieches) ; caponnieres (as G, Fig. 
11,) usually lead to them. 

See Jones’s Sieges, vol. 1, Plate 8, of the attack on the castle of 
Burgos, where fleches G, G, G, had been constructed on some of the 
low ridges of hills under the horn-work of St. Michael. 

^ Also see the Atlas to Mar^'chal Sachet’s Campains in Spain, where lunettes close 
in the space between the northern fronts of Tarragona and the sea. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF FACTS ON BRKARINO ■ 
THE LINE, 12th APRIL, 1782. 

BY SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS. 

c 

» 

Sir Howard Douglas has been induced to meet a recent article in the 
Quarterly Review, on the above subject, in the first place by a letter, which, 
with that of Sir Charles Dash wood, appeared in the March Number of our 
Journal, — and, more at length, by an jA^endix of additional proofs selected 
from the ample store in his possession. The latter we are now happy to lay be- 
fore our readers, merely remarking that, to our knowledge, reservations have 
been made, from motives at once honourable and prudent, of testimony equally 
strong, but more inculpatory. 

Premising that the question has been reduced by the Quarlserly Reviewer to 
two points, viz. — whether Mr. Clerk’s work, ,or his ideas qn the subject, had 
been previously communicated, directly or indirectly, to either Lord Rodney or 
Sir cfiarles Douglas, — and, secondly, whether it was Sir Charles who actually, 
at the critical moment, suggested and carried through the movemtMit of breaking 
the enemy’s line on the 12lh April ; and the former branch of the inquiry being 
decided in the negative by the Reviewer, who throws Mr. Clerk’s ^reltmsions 
overboard, as respects both Lord Rodney and Sir Charles Douglas — Sir Howard 
proceeds to discuss and confirm the latter points of the question, and recapi- 
tulates the reasoning which has already in substance been given in his letter, 
published in our Journal ; also introducing that of Sir Cliarles Dashwood, 
which we gave at the same time. He then produces the following mass of 
evidence, which we have no doubt will be deemed conclusive. 

The evidence which I mean to bring forward and refer to upon this part of 
the question, is of four classes. 

FIRST CLASS OF EVIDENCE. 

That of Officers who were present on, hoard the Formidable in the ActioUt or who joined 

her soon afterwards. 

1st. Sir Charles Dashwood. See my first Statement, page 1. Preface to Na- 
val Gunnery ; and the preceding explanation. 

2d. Sir Joseph Yorke. See page Ivii. Prefiice to Naval Gunnery, my first 
Statement, and page 2, Additional Statement. 

3d. The late Sir Frederick Thesiger, first Aide-de-Camp to Lord Rodney, 
4th. Frederick Knight, Esq. Secretary to Sir Charles Douglas in the action. 
5th. Capt. Blaney, a Midshipman on board the Formidable — page 12. 

6th, The late Lieut. Norris of the Formidable. See Sir David Milne’s Jjetter. 
7th. Sir Gilbert Blane. 

8th. Frederick Edgeombe, Esq. who joined the Formidable in July 1782. 

Having referred my readers to what has been already stated by the two first 
of these officers, I shall now proceed to the very important testimony of the late 
Sir Frederick Thesiger. 

The Reviewer has stated (p. 72.) that if such circumstances as those detail- 
ed by Sir Charles Dashwood had taken place, it would have been talked of and 
canvassed throughout the fleet, and letters would have poured into England on 
the subject; instead of which the writer asserts, that not a syllable of such a cir- 
cumstance or ^tercation ever transpired either in the fleet or out of it/' 

In reply to this, the following letter will serve to show that communications 
of this aescriptioti did reach England, and, as I have reason to believe, in great 
numbers. 
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Tlie subjoined is from a gentleman, an entire stranger to me, namely, Mr. 
Charles Thesiger, brother of the late Sir Frederick Thesiger of the Navy, a very 
distinguished officer, who was on board the Formidable lu the action, and acted 
as first aide-de-camp to Sir George Rodney. Mr. Tiiesiger was then twenty- 
four years of age, was standing close to tiie wheel, receiving my Father’s direc- 
tions — i)eard what passed — noted it at the time, and transniiled to his brother, 
soon afterwards, a full and circumstantial account of the* action, which entirely 
corroborates, in every word and particular, the statements which I have already 
brought forward. 

(Copy.) 

‘ 13, St. Alhan’s J’lace, St. .Tames’s Square, 17th Feb. 1830. 

* Sin, — 1 have just seen a recent number of the Quarterly Review, containing a 
laboured article, endeavouring by specious argument to invalidate tlie facts you had 
adduced iu suppoit of the claim wliich you had so meritoriously asserted in favour of 
your lamented father, as having been chiefly instrumental to the victory gained on the 
12th April, 1782, by the daring exploit of carrying the British fleet through tlie French 
line ; and knowing that I had in my possession a letter from my brother, the late Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, wlio acted as aide-de-camp to Lord Rodney on that important day, 
1 have refericd to it, and hope you will not considei me intrusive in having forwarded 
some extracts relating to the action, as stiongly corroborative of the claim you have 
endeavouied to establish, and coinciding in a remarkable manner with the living tes- 
timonies which you have already been enabled to procure. 

‘ My brother, at the time of the action, was twenty-four years of age, and was well 
known iu the navy at the time ol his death, when he had attained the rank of jiost- 
captain. lie accompanied Lord NcKon to (’openhagen, where ht; also acted as his aide- 
de-camp, and vvas charged by his Lordship with his letter to the Crown Prince*, which 
caused a cessation of hostilities, llis life is to be fouml m the Naval Chronicle, very 
minut(‘ly and correctly given ; and he was not only a gallant officer, but a man of un- 
questionable veracity. 

I have the honour to be, tS.c. 

‘ To Sir Howard Douglas.’ (Signed) (’haiu.is Tulsioku.’ 

* If you should have tlie least curiosity to compare the original with those parts which 
1 have copied, I shall at all times be ready to produce my brother’s letter.’ 

K<vtTaf'ls fvam F. Thvsiger’s letters, commenced Decemlcr, 1782, u/ni continued till 
"ZCyth of February, 1783. He had befoie announced his safety, and the event of the 
battle of the Pith of April, and this was in answer to one of mine, desiring to be fur- 
nished with more particular information. (^. T. 

“ About seven on Sunday morning, being the 8th, our cruisers made the signal for 
the enemy Ijeiiig under sail. We imruedititely made the signal for our ships" to get 
under way ; and in the evening, about nine o’clock, one of oui ships hailed us, and in- 
formed us the J’rench were close a-head of us. We kept on our course until we could 
plainly discern their lights, and then made the signal for the fleet to lay-to, being in the 
order of sailing. I'lie Admiial called for his aides-de-camp on the 9th, hel'oie we 
began to engage, and finding they were mere boys, he told Capt. Symoiids to let him 
liave somebody he could depend upon ; he immediately introduced me, who was his 
aide-de-camp, and life Admiral was satisfied.” 

‘ I'he action of the 9th oV April is then described^ which was only partial, sixteen or 
seventeen of our ships being mere sjicctators, having no wind to manage them. 

” The ship astern of us came into action ; the rest of the centre and all the rear were 
prevented, fiom the cause 1 have mentioned : wc lost three mm and about ten wounded. 
Lieut. Hale was among the killed — a very amiable young man,” 

‘ llie cause which led to the action on the 12th of Apiil is then explained. 

“ W’e certainly saileii much superior to the enemy, our ships being all coppered, 
whereas the French had not twenty clean ships. The superioiity of our sailing was 
very conspicuous, for although the French fleet had got oft* so great a distance to wind- 
ward, yet before night we came up within ihiee or four miles of them, and had wc 
carried the same sail, wc should have brought them to action long before ; we may con- 
sider the accident which happened to the Zele, as a very favourable circtiinstance to us. 
She got fouFof the Ville de I'aris in the night and carried away her foremast and bow- 
sprit, which brought the fleet very much to leeward ; in the morning on the 12th we 
saw the Zcle in tow by a frigate, which was going with her into Guadaloupc. We 
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sent two or throe ships after her, but the Fi-enrh fleet bearing down, wo rw’alled thtun, 
and they foinied themselves into the line of battle close to the wind : the enemy did the 
same, but they were too late, for they thought to pass our line at the distance they did 
on the 9tl», and in every action this war ; but they fairly entrapped themselves, aim we 
chose our distance. The van and the centre divisions a-head of us, ])iis^eil close along 
the French line. The Formidable went through, and tlie rest of the centre and rear 
divisions followed. *#****♦*##•# 
****/*** neillier should wo have got tliumgh if his 
orders liad been olieyed. ****»<i^<if*#» 
**'•******* Sir Charles Douglas is the 
man who ha'.|i the soh* merit of fighting the ForraidabW; ♦ * • • ^ 

* • ' ^ * * » » * • As wc were passing th(‘ Fieneh 

line, it was glorious and animating to hear Sir Chailes giving Ids onlers with so mueh 
clearness, and at the same time so much elated ; it had a wondmful cH'eel u])on me, 
and I telt myself honoured fighting by a person possessing so much magnauintity. lie 
conducted the Foimidable as close along the French lin^ as it was possible , the five oi 
six last ships 1 could luive thrown cold shot aboard them, they were so near. Th<; Ad- 
miral cried, ‘ No neater;’ Sir (Charles, ‘ Luff’, rny l)oys, and the day's our own.’ 

‘ TVo nearer, I say,’ icpeated the Admiral. ‘ i:)on’t fall o/F,’ answer<*(l Sii f’hurles. 
'I’he Admiral came to me, and ordcied me to go to the wheel ami see the helm jmt up ; 
but as Sir Chailes kept incessantly crying, ‘ Imfl’, my boys, luff,’ ijiid it is always an 
inferior oflieer’s duty to obey the last command, therefore 1 did not put the AdmiraFs 
orders into exemition.” * 

‘ 'I’he letter so often adverted to, and to which you attach some importance*, eoutains 
matter of ,i private and domestic nature, which pievents me from ti listing it out of my 
own possession ; but tliose parts relating to the naval events of that period may Ik* in- 
si^ceted by any one on either side ot the ([uestion. (Signed) ('. '1'.’ 


‘ Exlriut of a U'tlerfrom Fredern k Kni»;ht^ Esq. ?toiv living ai Stofivhous(\ Drro/i, who 
was Sir Charles D<ni"las\ Secretary at the lime of the action, was prrsenf on the 
quarter' ile( and whose pcttiliar duty it was to observe and note all that passed. 

(Extract.) tlnion Street, Stonehouse, Februuiy 26'th, IMIflh 

Tn reply to your mquiiies concerning the subject of breaking the enemy’s hue on 
the 12th of April, 1782, 1 beg to state, that the merit attached to that hold ami foitu 
natc mamxiuvrc rests wholly on the late Sir (’harles Douglas. Sir (’harles saw an 
opening astern of the \"ille de Paiis, and, on meeting Lord Rodney, said, * 1 give you 
joy of t)ic victory ; only break the enemy’s line, and we shall have possession ofllio 
Vilh* d(3 Paris befoie night.’ ’’ — The wnler then goes on to stale, that at first the Ad- 
miral objected, and in very strong terms. “ Rut Sir Chailes peisisted in the pioiuicty 
of breaking the line, and said, ‘ Mr. Harris, put the helm a-poit.’ I’lie Admir.il 
ordered it a-starboard. The Admiral then went into the cabin, lie lomained a very 
short time, ami then returned to the quarter-deck again, when Sir (.'harics icpeated his 
desiie to break the line, when the Admiral said, ‘ Do as you pleasi*.’ I'lie helm was 
then put to port, and the Formidable passed through the linii, and was followed by the 
Namur ana the other llritish ship.? in gallant style. 'I he enemy neu; put into the. 
greatest confusion, and were terror-struck by tliis new manner of fighting. 

“ From the situation I held at the time (Secretary to Sir C. Douglas), 1 think 1 
may positively assert, that the idea of bieakiiig the line was neve* mentioned botwoeu 
him and the Admiial till the time of its being put into execution, .mil fiom what I have 
already stated, the thought was momentary, and originated with Sir Chail(>s. 

(Signed) Fituumick Ktsight.” 

“ Commissioner Edgecoml>e, Victualling OfHce.” 


‘ Extract of a Letter from CapL Blaneyy who was a Midshipman on hoard the Foi ■ 
mid able tn the Action. 

** Plymouth, February 3d, 1830. 

“ My deau Siu, — I am favoured with your letter of the Ist instant, and hasten to 
comply with your wishes. 

“ 1 do not think there was the smallest intention of breaking the enemy’s line, until a 
few minutes before ihe opportunity presented itself of doing so with the oft'ect that fol- 
lowed. There can be no doubt of an altercation between the Commander-iil-Chief ami 
the Captain of the Fleet, whether the helm should be put a-starl>oard or j^ort, which was 
alternately done, and even a-port by the motion of Sir ('harles’s haml* this silua- 
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tion was the Formidable, making an angle with the ship our second a-hand, when the 
helm was desired to be put a>port wimout farther opposition. Sir Charles had fre- 
quently called to the man at the wheel, * Luff, my man, luff ; keep her close at it/ 
Almost in an instant were four of the enemy^s ships opposed to our larboard broadside, 
who had, on our breaking through, fallen aboard each other. 

** It was generally understood that Lord liodnev said, " Do as you please. Sir Charles,* 
and from this permission the helm was ordered down, that is a-port. The Admiral 
was mostly in his chair on the quarter-deck, and with difficulty could walk with the 
gout. My journal for the Formidable from December 1781, to April 1783, is at this 
moment bemre me : the transactions of the 9th and 12tli April were wrote the neat day. 

Should you have any^wish to peruse them, you have only to say the^word. 

“ Believe me, ray dear Sir, • 

** With much esteem, your’svery truly, 

** G. W. Blaney. 

Commissioner Edgecombe.” 


With resf)ect to Sir Gilbett Blane, if the writer had not endeavoured to draw 
inferences against what I have advanced in my statement, from a letter written 
by this learned and distinguished person, which 1 believe I am warranted in 
saying was not intended to meet the public eye, 1 should, from motives of deli- 
cacy, in the compliance vrith Sir Gilbert's wishes not to be questioned on this 
part of the controversy, abstain from bringing his name forward at all. 

Sir Gilbert Blane was one of tlie first to whom I applied for information ; but 
learning from him that he had always acted upon a determination never to 
speak of a subject any interference with which would, he perceived, place him in 
a very difficult situation, and that he was still desirous of not being pressed upon 
this part of the question, I could not in common delicacy urge him furtner. 
But 1 read the whole of my Statement to him ; sent him a copy of my work 
as soon as it was published ; and received from him a letter, from which I extract 
the subjoined ; and 1 have seen, within these few days, a valuable little tract of 
Sir Gilbert’s, on some professional matters, in which I find that which follows, 
fresh from his hand. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir Gilbert Blane. 

** My being late in coming home when I received your letter, prevented me from 
answering it as soon as you wished. 

** 1 can have no objection to youi inserting the note you propowse. I certainly never 
heard either the name of Mr. Clerk or his work till some time after the peace, when in 
England. 

“ The Admiral certainly was a good deal in the cabin under the poop, during part of 
the action, and I employed myself in assisting to work a nine-pounder there. But a 
short time before the breaking of the line, we were both on the quarter-deck, as must 
have been the ca.se, when on obseiving us fast approaidiing the Glorieux, he looked 
round, and seeing none of his aides-de-camp, he sent me to the lower gun-deck to order 
them to lower their metal. I think it likely that it was while 1 was so engaged, that 
what Sir Charles Dashwood told you took place. 1 should like much that Sir C. 
Da&hwood were to s^e my printed account of the action ; and as 1 do not mention the 
circumstance of my being sent to the lower gun-deck, could you ask him if he remem- 
bers it '? 1 abstained from publishing it, as it would look vainglorious and out of cha- 

racter for me. There is not the smallest item of contradiction or inconsistency between 
my printed account and the statement you showed me. 

(Signed) “ Gilbert Blane.” 

It is not much out of place here *to remark, that it was considered as a fortunate 
circumstance for the sei-vice, that the Commander -in -Chief of the fleet in the West 
Indies, in the memorable campaign of 1782, should have had about his person to assist 
and advise him, so able an officer as Sir Charles Douglas, he himselt being almost 
always in such bad health, either from illness or convalescence from the gout, from de- 
bility and unequal spirits, so as to render him less equal to the fatiguing and anxious 
duties inseparable from such high responsibility .” — Memoir on Miliiary Puninhmenis, 
by Sir Gilbert ^Une, 
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1 believe no one who has beard the terms in which, in conformity with his 
earlier resolutions, Sir Gilbert replies to questions put to him touching tlie fact 
which I assert, or who considers the import of what precedes, with i^rence to 
the time at which it was written, namely, in the middle of this controvert, will 
doubt that my Father did give and urge his advice^ as I have shown. I wish 
not myself to draw any positive inference, but I assert that Sir Gilbert does npt 
deny my Father’s claim. This is evident, even from the communication which 
the Reviewer quotes frem Sir Gilbert’s letter, which only goes to rebut the as- 
persion, which no person but your contributor has ever surmised, that Sir George 
Rodney was not on the quarter-deck during the whole of the action. To tins I 
am permitted io add, what Sir Gilbert has often told me‘, and which cannot but 
have allusion to the'only circumstance that can make the conduct he eulogises 
magnanimous,” that no part of my Father’s conduct was more conspicuous and 
magnanimous, or that he, Sir Gilbert, has had more occasion to admire, than the 
manner in which my Father waved the subject in society, and disclaimed com- 
pliments which he, Sir Gilbert, had often heard tendered, at liis table, to my 
Father. 


(Extract*) “ Victualling Office, February 6th, 1830. 

** Immediately after parting with you the other day, I committed ^to paper the im- 
pression on my mind of the transaction in question. It is as follows 

“ When opposite the Glorieux, Sir C. Douglas is •reported to have said, ' Now is the 
glorious moment for breaking the enemy’s line ;* Lord Rodney to have replied, ‘ Sup- 
pose the fleet should be scattered Sir Charles to have rejoinea, ‘ The fleet will not be 
scattered j* — tliat port and starboard was alternately ordered by those officers j that in 
the end Lord Rodney said, ‘ Do as you please,’ and went into his cabin, when Sir 
Charles said, * Down with the helm.’ Of course there were many versions of this con- 
versation in circulation, but X have the strongest recollection I have stated the substance 
of what I ^ard enjoining the Formidable, in July 1782. 

(Signed) “ F. Edocombx. 

“ Sir XXoward Douglas.” 


SECOND CLASS OF EVIDENCE. 


Letters addressed to my Father, and found among his papers, expressly ascribing to him 
the Manoeuvre in question, and congratulating him on the glory he had gained, 

1st. Lieut. Cleilaud, of the Fame 74.” 

2d. Gen, Smith, Uncle to Sir Sidney Smith. 


Extract of a letter from Lieut, Cleiland, of the Fame, 74, who was present in the at- 
tiun, to Sir Charles Douglas, dated Fame, Monday morning, — Selected from my 
Fathers papers, 

“ Fame, Monday Noon. 

Sir Charles, — I have been exceedingly unhappy in hearing of your iumsposttioUi 
and more so by not having it in my power to have called in person. 

** X pray to God, Sir Charles, for your health, which is of more consequence to the 
nation than two-thirds of the nation are at present acquainted with. , 1 have wrote as fur 
as my humble abilities can scan over, the ever memorable day, and this I *m sure, that 
Royalty, if not Majesty, will see. And it contains nothing but truth, — it will add 
lustre to* those who gloriously fought and pointed out so masterly a stroke that records 
cannot show. “ I have the honour, Ac, Ac, 

(Signed) Rout. Cleiland. 

To Sir Charles Douglas, Bart.” ^ 


Extract of a letter from the late Gen, Edward *Smith, to Sir Charles Douglas, dated 
Charles Street, December 13/A, 1782. — Selected from my Father's papers, 

** Hughes in the East Indies has had hard blows, and has fought well but 1 think 
if manoeuvre was more fashionable, and Sir Charles Douglas’s system wi^ De Grasse 
closely copied and imitated, we should save lives and gain more glory, perhaps not so 
complete as yours, but still sufficient to master always the enemy we may have to deal 
with.” - 
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Ttliau CLASS OF EVIDENCE. 

Letters from Officer's now livings who were present in the Aiftwn, in addUi(fn to those 
already mefUioned ; and which piove that the belief and impression were generalt if 
not nniversaX, in the Fleet at the time, that my Fathen' suggesledy proposed, and urged 
the decisive, unpremediiatid operalion-^namely : 

1st. Cant. Rotherham, lAieuteiiant of the Monarch, CoUingwood’s Captain in 
the Rattle of Trafalgar. , 

2d. Capt. Sayer, Anson. 

3d. . Sir David Milne. 

4th. Admiral Lawford, Namur. 

5th. Capt. Tobin, Namur. 

6th. Admiral Richard Dacres, First Lieutenant, Alcide. 

7th, Sir Arthur Leggc, Prince George. 

8th. Capt. Kerr, Endymion. 

0th. Capt. Spear, MarlboPDUgh. 

“ Royal Hospital, Greenwich, November 7th, 1820. 

“ Dear Sir, — T beg you will accept my sincere thanks for the honour done me by 
your having forwarded your excellent pamphlet, containing the important facts relative 
to the glorious viwtory obtained by our fleet on the 12th April, 1782. 

“ Being myself a lieutenant of 1^ M. S. Monarch, pn that occasion, T have it in my 
power, by a reference to the plans and minutes 1 then made, to vouch for the truth and 
justness of your statement, being always of opinion that the success of that eventful day 
may be attributed to that masterly (but before unheard of) manoeuvre of passing through 
the enemy’s line, and which, from conversations 1 have had with a (^stinguished officer 
in that fleet, now defunct, and who was Sir Geoige Rodney’s second astern, I am as 
fully convinced as man can be, that the invention originated with your zealous and 
revered Father, whose memory deserves to he letaiiied in grateful remembrance by the 
service, to which he was an ornament, and our beloved country, which was benefited so 
materially by his able exertions. 

** I have the honour to he, &cc. See. 

(Signed) “ JOdwaud lloTni-niiAM. 

** Sir H. Douglas, Rart.’^ 

Extract of a Utter, dated Stoke, Devonport, 6th February y 1830, from Capt, Sayer, 
Royal Navy, to F, Edgecombe, Esq. 

“ 1 was myself in the battle as a midshipman on hoard the Anson, Capt, Blair ( who 
was killed in the early part of it), and was myself slightly wounded in the leg: our 
lieutenants were — 1st, Anthony Gibbs; 2d, James May, and 3d, Sir J. Athol Wood, 
all since dead ; and I remember perfectly the o}»inion was, that on approaching the 
enemy’s fleet, Sir Chatles Douglas signified the fine opportunity now coining for going 
through the line, which Lord Rodney was supposed to he much against, fearing it would 
cause great confusion among our own ships, and probably separate them ; however, 
it was said, that Sir Charles being .so firmly decided on making the attempt, his 
Lordship was induced to give it up to him to act as he pleased ; and in consequence, 
the Formidable was kept to the wind by order of Sir Charles, and the enemy’s line was 
broken through : ofniourse I ||ras too young to know much about the matter, hut 1 have 
always understood that tlie line ivould not have been broken but for the firmness of Sir 
Charles Douglas. 

(Signed) “ GeorcfE Sayeh.” 

** Coldstream, 18th February, 1830. 

Sir, — 1 had the honour yesterday of receiving your letter of the 13th instant In 
answer to which 1 can only state v^hat was generally the opinion in the fleet regarding 
the breaking of the French, on the 12111 of April, 1782, 

“ It was generally understood, that at the time the centre of our fleet came along the 
French line engaging as they passed— that at that moment a difl'erence of pinion pye- 
vftiled between the Commander-in-Chief, Sir deorge B. Rodney and Charles 
Douglas, CantaiU of the Fleet, regarding passing through the French Uhf i that this 
was not settled until' the event actually took place. The Commarider-in-Chief, not 
approving of the measure, was calling to the man at the wheel to starboard the helm, 
while Sir Charlfes Douglas, who was for the measure, was calling out to port the helm ; 
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and during tills aliercaUon, the Formidable passed tUroagh the line, followed by the 
ships astern, thus throwing that division of the French fleet between two flmiu 1 was 
^t that time in the Cahada, commanded by the Hon. Capt. Cornwallts, the third ^p 
astern of the Formidable. This is, as far as was generally understood at the timt, 
^at occurred regarding the above-mentioned manoeuvre, and I have never undeiwtfiM 
it otherwise ; this was also corroborated by an old and intimate acquaintance 
now dead, a Mr. Norris, afterwards Lieut. Norris, who was on board the Formtd^n 
at the time, and, I believn, on the quarter-deck, wl>o often mentioned the circumstances 
to me. 

This is what occurs to my recollection respe- ting your queries, and the impression 
at the time wac, and always has been, as 1 have stated above. 

* ‘‘I have the honour to be, &.c. 

** Major-Gen. Sir H. Douglas, Bt.” (Signed) “ David Milme. 

My dear Sir Alexander, — Should yon see Sir Howard Douglas, will you have the 
goodness to thank him for the honour, 1 conceive, he dogs me, in sending me his State- 
ment of Facts respecting the Breaking of the Enemy's Line in the Action of the l/th of 
April, 1782. 

** I have read it with much interest, as it recalls to my recollection all tlie circum- 
stances of that important event. It was my good fortune to be a Lieutenant in the 
Namur, the ship immediately astern of the Formidable, and 1 remember it was generally 
said, and believed, that Sir Charles Douglas had the merit of pointing out to the Com- 
mander-in -Chief the glorious opportunity which then presenteil itself of passing through 
the opening in the enemy's line. 

With best compliments to Lady Bryce, in which Mrs. Lawford begs to unite, 

“ 1 remain, my dear Sir, &c. &e. 

Major-Gen. Sir A. Bryce.” (Signed) John Lawiohd. 

Teignmouth, February Olh, 1830. 

** It is somewhat strange that I never knew any thing of a third edition of Mr. 
Clerk’s Naval Tactics, nor can 1 now find any account of it in the periodical journals ; 
but, whatever may be stated in the work respecting the breaking ol the lino on the 12th 
of April, my mind has always been under an impression that it was put in foi^e on a 
sudden suggestion of your excellent Father to tlie Commander-in-Chief, and the strong 
tes^mony recently adduced in your pamphlet, cannot but (of course) serve to give sta- 
bility to such an opinion. Indeed, what right have 1 to doubt, when two omcers of 
high reputation and integrity, who were on the quarter-deck of the Formidable, and 
whose auty it was to watch every word, look, and motion of the Commander-in-C/bief 
and Captain of the Fleet, declare such to have been the case ? 

Major-(jen, Sir II. Douglas, Bt.” (Signed) “ Geo. Tobin. 

(Copy,) “ Bathford, February 27th, 1830. 

Sir, — In replying to your letter of the 20th instant, I beg to state that I cannot, 
after such a lapse of time, presume to give a potitive opinion on the question you ppt to 
me. On the I2th of April, 1782, I was First Lieutenant of the Alcido, the third ship 
in the van, therefore know little of what happened in the rear, but perfectly remember, 
oilfthe smoke clearing up, seeing the Formidable and Kamur to windward of both lines. 
The impressiob on my mind was then, and ever has been, that the breaking the line was 
accidental, and never contemplated : had it been so, the fle^t ou^t to have known it. 
There, no doubt, were reports in the fleet that your Father was the person wlio sug- 
gested it to Sir George.* ” 1 have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

** Sir H, Douglas, Bart.” (Signed) Hicii. Dacbes. 

(Extract.) Blackheath, 27th January, 1630. 

“ In the action of the 12th of April, I served as»a midshipman on board the Prince 
•George, and was quartered on tlie maib-d&ck ; we ivere second to Sir Francte Drake l|i 
the van ^ 1 could not, therefore, see what passed in the centre, but 1 perfectly recollect 
that it was reported among the oifleers of the fleet when we got to Port Boyal, and ge- 
nerally believed, that the cutting through the enemy’s line was suggested to Sir Oeorgg 
Eadney by Sir Charles Douglas, Captain of the Fleet, though X can’t say that I heard 
Sir George had object^ to the measure. ** Believe me, &c. &c. . 

(Signed) ** A, K. Leooe.” 

• 1 reserve part of this letter. 

LL S. Jour.M. No. 17. May, 1830. 2 u 
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FOURTH CLASS OP EVIDENCE.' 

Letters from Officers who were at Jamaica when the Fleet and Prizes arrived, a few 
days after the Action^ to j^kow that the belief and impression were generally circulated 
and entertained in all societies at Port Royal, that the decisive operation was pointed 
out by my Father at the important momenL 

Ist. Lieut.-Gen. Maitland, in Garrison at Port Royal. 

2d. Capt. Pyffe, of the London. 

3d. Doctor Black. 

(Copy*) ** Lond< 

** I send you in writing the substance of what I express* 
when I happened to converse with you on the subject now debated, relative to Admiral 
Lord Rodney and Sif*Charles Douglas. 

“ That I was in Jamaica, being then an officer in the 14th Regiment, when our fleet 
and the French captured ships arrived at Port Royal ; that, at that time, the action 
whieh had just taken place, the common subject of conversation ; and that it was 
very generally said and understood, that the manoeuvre which had decided the victory, 
meaning the breaking the enemy's line, originated with Sir Charles Douglas, and that 
it was Sir Charles who proposed to and urged the measure with the Admiral. 

** This 1 heard certainly then in general conversations, and I have often -since heard 
tlie same opinion Expressed among nav^ officers. 

• ' (Signed) “ Frid. Maitland. 

** Major-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart.’* 

Albany-Street, Edinburgh, 19th February, 1830. 

** Sir, — T was favtjured with your’s some days since, but delayed leplying to it till I 
could see some brother officers (here) tliat I knew had been in the action of the 12th of 
April, 1782. 1 was not in that fleet with Sir George Rodiiey, but was in the London, 

at Jamaica, when the squadron came down with the prizes, and the impiession is strong 
on my memory, that the prevailing opinion amongst the officers was that Sir Charles 
Douglas had the merit of planning and carrying into effect the breaking of the French 
line of battle on that day. Captain Alexander Robert Kerr (residing luTe), who was 
midshipman of the Endymion repeating frigate on that day, has the same opinion as to 
the officere. Captain Spear says, in his note to me : ‘1 was midshipman in the Marl- 
borough, in the action of the 12lh of April, 1782, but quaitered on the lower-deck, 
therefore can only speak from liearsay ; that ship Jed the line on that day and fetched 
upon opposite tack to the enemy, within five or six ships of their van ship, then edged 
away long their line ; recollects it was afterwards said that the breaking of the lino was 
accidental, but had been suggested by Sir Charles Douglas to Sir Ceorga Rodney, anil 
that Clerk’s Naval Tactics liad nothing to do with it.’ I am sorry that 1 cannot give 
you better information on a subject that you appear much interested in. 

“ Major-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas.” (Signed) '** John Fyffe. 

“ Kirkaldy. March 15th, 1830. 

** Sir,— I had the honour to receive your letter of the 8th instant, in which yon re- 
quest to know what I recollect concerning the opinion in the fleet foriiled of the memor- 
able engagement of the 12th of April, 1782. 

“ I was in the West Indies at the time, but not present at that brilliant achievement. 
The . ship I belonged to was at Jamaica, where the victorious fleet with the captured 
ships came to, immediately after the engagement, and 1 had considerable intercourse 
witn the officers of many of the ships. The facts generally stated were, that Sir Charles 
Douglas noticed the practicability of breaking the French line, and pointed it out to 
Lord Rodney, and urged the measure strenuously. 1 do not recollect nearing that Lord 
Rodney had, premeditated or predetermined on this mode of attack whenever the fleets 
shoudd meet. • 

** It is now near fifty years since, abd I am fourscore years of age ; yet I think my 
recollections are distinct still concerning the share of merit which was allowed Sir 
Charles Douglas, by those wiko were present, and knew all the circumstances of that 
eventfhl day. “ I have the honour to bel, fee. 

Sir JDouglas, Bart.” (Signed) W. Black;*’ 

I -heiiR idose.lbe evidence upon this part of the question. To the stock which 
I possess, almost every day contributes. 5' regret that I should have been 
obliged to say so much on the subject, and Have only to hope’ that I may not be 
under the necessity of reverting to it. 
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ON THB DIMINUTION OF EXPENSE, AND THE INCEEAftB Of 

EFEICIBNCY ATTAINA^BLE BY THE IMPROVEMENT OP THE 

MATERIEL OF THE NAVY. 

Me. Editor, — You having «hown in your March Number, a mode of loading 
guns at the breech, proposed by Mr. Tucker, 1 am led to call the attention of 
your readers to the importance of mounting guns of this description on the 
principle of non>recoil, as the greatest advantage of loading a gun at the breech 
appears to me to be that of enabling it to be loaded when in its place. 

By mounting a gun capable of being loaded at the breech on the noivrecoil 
principle, so as that it should swivel in the port-hole, in the manner of a ball- 
and-socket jpint, the motion requisite for taking aim might be given to the gun, 
without leaving any vacancy in the ship^s side or bulwarks for the admission of 
the enemy^s shot, while at the same time it would btf capable of being traversed, 
elevated, and depressed, to a much greater extent than by means of any of the 
gun-carriages in use. In the hopes of calling attention to the importance of 
improvements in naval ordnance, and in the mode of mounting it, such as shall 
cncrease the facility and expedition of firing, I enclose the copy* of some memo- 
randa which I have submitted to the superior authority, ana in which memo- 
randa, amongst other suggestions in regard to our naval armaments, different 
modes of mounting guns are alluded to. These modes appear to he in various 
ways productive of economy and efficiency ; of economy in first cost, and in 
the diminished wear and tear of the carriages, as also in the number of men 
necessary for working the guns ; and of efficiency, by affording the means of 
firing at least two broadsides to one from guns mounted in the usual manner ; 
as shown in the instance of the action of the Millbrook with the Bellone, when 
with guns ao mounted, as appears in James’s Naval History :* by the time the 
Bellone ^d fired her third broadside, the schooner had discharged eleven 
broadsides.” Various other advantages of mounting guns on the principle of 
non-recoil, with other observations relative to the arming vessels of war, may 
be seen in my Naval Papers, No. T.f 

MEMORANDA. 

The matiriel of the navy being a term which, althougli very expressive, does 
not appear to be as yet in general use, it seems proper to specify the principal 
articles or implements of naval warfare comprised under that comprehensive 
term, arranging them in the order of their more immediate subserviency to the 
attainment of the ultimate object of a naval armament, the overcoming the 
enemy. 

Of these implements, that which, according to the present mode of warfare, 
presents itself first in the order of subserviency, and therefore of importance, is 
the shot, by the propelling of which the enemy is to be subdued ; Secondly, 
file ranpowder, ny the explosion of which the prope^ing force is produced ; 
Thirdly, the gun, by means of which the expansive force of the powder is con- 
fined to the propelling die shot in a certain direction ; Fourthly, the carriage on 
which the gun is mounted, so as that it may be fired as quickly and m accurately 
as possible towards the object aimed at ; and, fifthly, that pre-emitient^.imple- 
ment, the vessel of war, by which the above-mentioned more immediate im^c- 
ments of destruction are to be brought into Aie situation and position most 
advantageous for attacking the enemy. 

Besides the a^ve articles which constitute the immediately efficient mathid 
of the navy, a great variety of other subordinate articles are necessary fhr the 
preparation of this immediate maUriel^ and for its maintenance in a state of 
mote or less readiness for Service, such are docks, basins, quays, jetties, and 

♦ 2. fMige 482 to 484, 

^ t. Publish % Longman & Co«, and by Hotchard aad Son. 
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tlie several manufacturiog^stabliahmeott comprised in our arsenals^, dock-^ya^ds 
mod victualling establishments, together with all the mechanical endues and a|> 
paratus employed to feciMtate the several operations carried on in these establisa- 
snents, to which may be added the accommodations afforded by ports and 
Itturbburs, the utility of which, whether in their natural or in their improved 
sthte, wiU be more or less extensive, according to the depth of water whm ves- 
sels^ployed for war, or for other purposes, may require, 

> VVlien the immense expense incurred in providing this maiiriel is brought to 
vieWy and when it is observed how great a part of that expense is incurred on 
incount of articles, many of which mter they are provided are so ilUsuited to 
their intended purposes, or so unnecessary, that little if any use ^is made of 
them, the need may well present itself of inquiring whether any comprehensive 
view has ever been taken of the purposes for which the several articles have 
been designed, or of the particulars on which their fitness for these several pur- 
poses depends, as also whether any such particulars have ever been noted on 
reeoad for the guidance of those to whom the planning of these expensive arti- 
cles is confided : it may likewise seem prudent that this inquiry should take 
plaoe previously to the incurring any fartner expense in attempts at improving 
tbe matinel of t}ie navy, with a view either to the correcting oi defects that may 
be evident in articles already provided, or to the providing of articles of supe- 
rior efficacy in future. The need of these inquiries seems the more urgent at 
present, not merely in consequence of the apparent determination of those in 
power to diminish public expenditure, but on account of the evidentidntention 
to apply tlie force of steam to the navigation of vessels of war ; since such a 
determination must, of course, give rise to proposals for considerable changes in 
the matiriely as well as in the mode of employing it against the enemy, and 
which changes cannot be duly decided on until an investigation of the particu- 
lars above mentioned has taken place. For the purpose of facilitating such an 
investigation, I have in the first of my Naval Essays, noted the specific in- 
quiries which suggested themselves as proper to bring to view, as well the fitness 
or unfitness of some of the different articles of the materiel at present in use, as 
of any others for the same purpose that may be oft’ered for adoption. That no 
such comprehensive view has yet been .taken of the subject, is evident from the 
great variety observable in the articles employed on the same service, however 
great the difference may be in their degree of fitness for that service. It does 
not, indeed, appear that any attempts have been made to render any one of 
these articles, either as fit as possible for any one particular purpose, or to ren- 
der it applicable with advance to as many purposes as possible towards the 
attainment of the ultimate object pf naval warfare. 

Sir Howard Douglas in his excellent treatise on Naval Gunnery observes, 
that there are twenty-seven varieties of cannon in use for the navy.: he might 
have added that the variety of shot is probably greater. So in regard to the 
vessels provided for war, independently of the great variety in bulk and form of 
some of those which mount the same number of guns, the varieties in the force 
of different vessels, in respect to the different number of guns they mount, ai’e (as 
appears by . the naval list) about forty-four, the greatest number mounted on 
binrd.the same vessel being one hundred and twenty, the smallest number two, 
and this exclusively of vessels mounting only one gun* and which, although 
und^f ^b^t^s^enominarion , gun-boats, have been found under some eircum* 
etances*moreeffioientthanany t)f the larger vessels. ^ 

/As^tn. the considerations which may have given rise to the providing so great 
vessels, I will venture to affirm that nothing satislhctoiy on this 
subject is to be found on record. I have heard, indeed, that some varieties 
haiC; ^rom time to time, been introduced into the several classes of vessels, for 
ffie jfdrpoafe of rendering them more fit to engage with vessels of the c^iny of a 
^ sitting or description; and w«^e it suppos^le that each vessel of bhrs 
sf^ppld bf ^’ith, afid ought therefore to be tp cquibat 

ho other of the enemy's vessels than one of the same deuominatjbn.^nly-, this 
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tfitght afford a plea for introdaciag a »ew variety ; but while eveiy vettiei sent 
to sea is liable to meet with atiy of the varieties of ves^U which our eaemicNi 
may have at their disposal, it lOust surely be deemed of the first ttopor^mee 
that every vessel, whatever be its class or denomination, should be fumisbed 
with means of propelling shot of the most efficient descri^on, although fliw ili 
number, to the requisite distance, and that the guns for propelling such dhit 
should be mounted in manner suited to propel the greatest number of them in 
a given time, with the best assurance' of hitting the object aimed at* OunS of 
such eSiciency are to be found in abundance in our arscnals| and of all the 
varieties cff vessels we .possess, there is not one that is not enable of .being 
armed in this efficient manner. But even with this precaution, the caloulable 
chance of success of , a vessel so armed, will not^lone depend on- the number of 
such efficient guns with which It is armed, but also most decidedly on its power 
of locomotion ; while there is the power of attaining and continuing in a situa- 
tion within the range of the shot employed, or of refnoving beyond the range 
the enemy’s shot at pleasure, as well as tuniing the vessel in any dtreotiou most 
advantageous during an action, there is no reason to apprehend a defeat in coti^ 
sequence of any superiority of the enemy in regard to the- class of ves^, ur to 
the number or the sizes of die guns ; and farther, if any one of*our yariout v^- 
sels, even though of the smallest class, besides being provided with superior 
means of locomotion, should be enabled, although from a single gun, to throw 
shot with due accuracy beyond the distance to which the enemy cart throw 
their’s, the calculable chanee of success would be greatly in favour of suoh4t 
vessel, trusting only to the force of a single gun, although opposed to an enemy’Ji 
Vessel carrying guns according to its class, even to the amount of an hundred 
and twenty. On many occasions it has been said, 'that the adoption of so many 
varieties in vessels or in guns, has been preceded by experiment ; but on refer- 
ring to the statement of experiments that have been undertaken on any subjects 
comprised in the naval department as officially recorded, very few are the cases 
in which the results will be found to hpe been sufficiently decisive to have 
afforded good grounds either for the adoption or for the rejection of the proposal 
which gave rise to the experiment ; and when the result has indicated an ad- 
vantage derivable from the proposed improvement, the cases are still fewer in 
which the obtaining of that advantage has been pursued.* 

In regard to the improvement of that principal article, the vessel of war, the 
form and bulk of which, besides the importance of these particulars as condu- 
cive to immediate efficiency, must have the most extensive influence on the 
fitness of all the very expensive subordinate articles requisite as above noticed, 
for the preparation and maintenance of this principal article, I have in a sepa- 
rate paper (not published) suggested a course of experiments such as appeared 
suited to resolve questions relative to bulk and form, with a view to all the pui^ 
poses of commerce as well as of war ; but as to the bulk and the form,' os also 
the' arrangement of some of the parts of vessels particularly adapted to warflwe, 
even although the course of experiments above alluded to were gone through, 
no well grounded judgment can be formed relative tft them particolairftj until 
some decision is come to in regard to the more immediate implements o^war- 
fm, the shot, the gun, ahd the mode of loading and pointing it; and althmii^ 
much light has been thrown on this subject by the experiments that have been 
carried on by the Ordnance Department, some farther experiments team requi- 
site to afford sufficient grounds for the tlecisiqn hf questions so important. ’ In 
the mean timei however, I will venture to indicate some improvements, which, 
in regard to each of the principal implements of wariare, have suggested thein* 


y * Iq my Naval t^apers, No. 2, p. 63, there is ^ven an account, taken frpm an official 
paper presented to the Admiralty, of an Experiment, which, having been aindertaaeii 
ui^er cirtsumstanc^i and carriea on' under the direction ofi^persqns most likely to ham 
bisOred a sufficiency of care and circumspection, seems on this occasion particuUny 
worthy attention. 
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selves, as founded on such experiments as have come to my knowledge, or on 
such eimerience as the circumstances in which I have been placed have afforded 
me. These indications may serve, at least, to give some idea of the kind of im- 
provements to be expected from the close and more comprehensive view wliich 
I am so anxious should be taken of this great national concern. 

1st. In regkrd to the weight and size of shot suited to naval service in gene- 
ral, although it might be expedient, for some particular p^arposes, to provide shot 
of so great a weight as that, independently of its farther destructive power by 
explosion, or combustion, it might, by the size of the breach it would make in a 
vessel, be sufficient to destroy any vessel of the enemy ; and although it might 
be easy to provide guns of a size suited to this purpose, as well as vessels firom 
which such guns might be fired without injuring their structure ; yet, for the 
present, unless the enemy should be found to be provided with larger and more 
destructive shot than they have hitherto been known to employ, or to have ren- 
dered their vessels less peitetrable than heretofore, considerations of economy 
seem to afford reason for postponing any extension of the sizes of shot beyond 
the larger of those sizes for the throwing of which guns are already provided. 

Sir H. Douglas, in speaking of the variety of cannon and shot of die same 
denomination, o\>serves, that the bore of a thirty-two pounder, for example, in a 
carronade, is different from that of a long thirty-two pounder for naval service, 
and also different from that of^ a thirty-two pounder for land service ; inso- 
much that shot prepared for the one of these guns will not go into the other ; 
or when the smaller shot unavoidably or by mistaketare fired from the gun with 
the larger hove, its efficiency is materially diminished. He also notices how much 
the size of the shot is altered by rust : in order to prevent this cause of unfitness, 
he proposes the expedient of painting the shot, and there seems no doubt but that 
this desirable effect may be produced, by employing the sorts of pigment or var- 
nish, which have been found the most effectual in protecting other articles of 
cast iron ; but I would propose that care should at the same time be taken that 
the paint used for the two or three different sizes of sliot of the -same denomina- 
tion should be of a different colour, whereby the distributing these various shot 
for use to the different guns they are fit for, would be much facilitated. 

To do away entirely the inconvenience of the various shot not being suited to 
the various bores of the guns. Sir II. proposes enlarging the bores of the carron- 
adCs, the bore of which is at present the smallest, so that the bore of all the 
guns of the same denomination shall be the same. This, no doubt, would* be 
effectual for the intended purpose ; but as this would induce the condemnation 
of a great quantity of shot, w^hich being provided, are well suited to the guns of 
the lesser bore, such as carronades, I should think these shot, when distinguished 
by difi'erent colours, might be continued in ^se for the present, '►deferring the 
providing new shot to suit the enlarged bore, until dte fittest description of shot, 
in regard to form and other important particulars, be decided on. 

, 2dly. As to improvement of the form of shot, fjuch as the substitution of an 
elongated for the round form. Sir H. Douglas’s statements seems sufficient to prove 
the expediency of such'a change where circumstances will admit of it ; but as 
to what specific form is the best for any purpose, i can see no reason fbr oon-r- 
eluding, that the form specified by Sir TI. Douglas as having* been employed in ex- 
periments, is the most perfect ; 1 should rather look upon the^ques^h relative to 
the form of shot as requiring farther experiment for its decision. Tlie ascer- 
taining the fittest form of a shot Tor. passii^g through the air, seems as essential to 
the improvement of gunnery, as the ascertaining the fittest form ^ a vessel for 
passing through water, is for the improvement of a vessel for navigation. It is 
gjisQ .evident that shot of such an improved form, if hollow, might, as well as 
globular shot, be filled either with cxplodable or combustible matter, or oceft- 
sioi^ly with a heavier metal, such as lead, when requisite, to enable it to be 
propelled lo an extraordinary distance or with extraordinary impetus* ' > 

3dly. For the purpose^ of enabling a shot to be propel W to idie greatest dis- 
tance with the least quantity of powder, and by means of the shortest and cense- 
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quectly lightest gun, the most efTectuai txmn is evi^entlv the dimii^aUou of 
windage ; this diminution of windage is only to be obtained by causing t^e slmt 
to iit more exactly tliaxi usual to the bore of the gun. Desirable this closet 
fitting is shown to be by Sir Howard Douglas, nevertheless, in consequence td 
the imperfectioh in unimixnity of the shot, either when new, or when become 
irregular by rust, he has deemed it prudent to allow one-tenth of an inch fw 
windage, and while sho|'are cast, as at present, globular it cannot be expected 
that they should be made to fill up the bore more completely '; but if the shot 
were, as above mentioned, oval, or otherwise oblong and oylindrioal for a 
part of theij length, — a form, which according to Sir Howard DoUglae*s statement^ 
lias already been found to be advantageous, — it appears to me, that it ^youtd^be 
easy, either by moie perfect casting, or by means of a subsequent mechani- 
cal operation for giving greater accuracy, to make the cylindrical part of the shot 
to fit the bore^so perfectly, as to slide along it nearly air-tight; in which case» 
the loss of propelling force from the windage wopld 4>e obviated, whilst the shot 
Would be better directed and cause less injury to the bore of the gun. So much 
of the shot as it might be found worth while to give extra smoothness to by such 
mechanical means, might be coated with paint or varnish, as recommended by 
Sir H. Douglas ; < otherwise, a small groove being cast round llie middle of the 
shot, a thin band of lead might be inserted in it by casting or otherwise, This 
additional metal would not be so subject to r&st, and if this leaden belt, after 
bein^ made to fill the bore with accuracy, should have become battered and untrue, 
it might be easily re-adapted to the guns by being forced through a gage previ- 
ously to its being employed, an expedient which was formerly proposed by Dr. 
lluUOD. 

If by these or any oilier means deemed more suitable, the windage of guns 
could be diminished, it seems to be admitted, as stated by Sir H, Douglas, that 
not only the charge of powder might in consequence be diminished, but conse- 
quently a gun of less dimensions might then be brought into use ; this diminu- 
tion of length and weight, if obtained without any considerable diminution of 
efficacy, would be very advantageous in regard either to land or to sea service, 

4th. in treating of the use of wads, Sir H. Douglas, after showing their inuti- 
lity for diminishing windage, notices his having had occasion to observe that 
the ramming in of a thick wad had often caused a delay of two or three minutes 
in the firing. I suppose this hajipened when firing for experiment ; but as such a 
delay may appear as likely to arise from such a cause during the eagerness of 
an, action, as in an experiment under the ini^ectiou of officers, I cannot but sup- 
pose this observation must alone be sufficient to cause tlie adoption of such an 
improved simple wad as would be au insurance against any such delay, tbe 
coiisequenc€i8>-of which might be disastrous.^ Perhaps it may be deemed pre- 
ferable, in regard to shot of an oblong form, to apply a band of some such elastic 
matter as worsted, which band, if confined in its place by some adhesiv^ inatter, 
or by being inserted in a small groove as above mentioned, might answer all 
the purposes ' of a wad, so that not only the delay and the employment of an 
additional hand for the insertion of the wad would btf obviated, but the space 
and care now requisite to provide stowage for as many wads as shot would be 
saved. 

5th. In regard to the mode of mounting guns, their efficiency, and conse- 
quently the success of a naval armament, will be found to depend on this pmti- 
cular, in a degree far greater than seems to have been hitherto coqf|idere4 ; since 
not only the quickness of firing, the accuracy of aim, and the diminudon of the 
chance of injury from the enemy *s shot, but also the nuc^ber of gunt, and of die 


* Some experimental guns, with which the Arrow and the Dart were partly armed 
above thirty years ago, were ja^paied to be used without any wads, and were ^nd on trial 
to succeed perfectly ; but the irregularity in the sizes of shot served to the navy, induced 
me to change these guns for cai^nades. 
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kands tiecessai^y for w^ilcing them, and farther of the Tessels required to prudotea 
tikval force of a given amount, will be found to be most essentially in^enoed by 
the manner hi which the guns are mounted. Of the different mtmes whiohiiave 
come to ttiy kUotvledge, and of which the superior efficiency has been experi- 
enced, two piOsent themselves as preferable to any others that I am acquainted 
With. One is the mounting the gun, so as that it should have no |e< 2 oil beyond 
that afforded by the elasticity of the matter by which the recoil ts prevented. 
The Other is the mounting the guns in pairs, attached one to each end of the 
same breeching^ long enough to permit one gun to recoil to the situation most 
foyourable to loading, and so that the recoil of that one gun shcul^ draw but 
the other to the situation most proper for firing.**^ By either of these modes, 
the time lost as at present in replacing the gun before its firing can be repeated, 
is altogether saved. Either of these modes appears to be preferable to the pre- 
sent mode of mounting guns on wheels, which, although they fac^itate motion in 
a direction generally disadvantageous, afford no facility to the traversing the gun 
for taking aim. 

As to the mode by which the chance of injury from the enemy’s shot may be 
diminished, that cliance, as far as it is calculable, will depend ou the length of 
time the vessel \yhilst firing the requisite number of shot is exposed to the ene- 
my’s fire, as also on the more or less protection against the enemy’s shot whilst 
so exposed. This length of time will depend, as above noticed, on the quick- 
ness of firing. The chance of being injured during that time, will depend on 
the quantity and quality of matter presented to the enemy’s fire ; that is, on the 
thickness, and on the kind of material of the vessel’s side. This protection, 
even as at present, is sufficient to resist shot of some descriptions, and may be 
made to aftbrd still greater resistance : but, according to the present mode of 
mounting guns, the port-holes are, for the convenience of working those guns, 
made so large, as to leave considerable openings in the sides, through which the 
enemy’s shot may pass into the vessel without any obstruction. 

According to the mode of mounting the guns in pairs, if the platform on which 
they slide during the recoil remains fixed as to the direction in which the gun 
slides, so that they may be pointed by the motion of tlie vessel itself, the port- 
holes need be no broader tt;an the diameter of the gun, and no higher than suffi- 
cient to admit of the little elevation or depression necessary according to the 
distance of the object aimed at ; but if the gun, together with its sliding carriage 
or platform, be traversed to different angles, the port-hole must then be inore'«x- 
tended in a manner suited to this purpose. When guns are mounted widiout 
recoil, so as to turn on a pivot to fire in various directions, the exposure to the 
enemy’s shot is evidently much encreased,. unless a kind of bulwark be intro- 
duced in the form of a segment of a circle, so as to be traversed with the gun 
round the pivot on which it turns. 

As ttkthe influence which the mode of mounting may have on the number of 
guns, of the hands to work them, and of vessels to bring them to an action with 
the enemy, the advantage of one mode in preference to another, ia'as far as it is 
calculable, is exactly in‘ proportion to the number of shot, which, accofding to 
each mode, may be fired in a given time ; since it must be evident that it is not 
the number of vessels by means- of which the numfoer of guns are brought 
within reach of the enemy, that constitutes the force of an armament, but the 
number of the most efficient shot that can be fired in a given time. According 
to either of the two modes of nfounting above specified, experi^oe has shown 
that one-tbird of the number of hands requisite according to the u#ual mode, 
would suffice for throwing a far greater number of shot in a given time. 

6tb. In regard to that improvement in the efficiency of navd armaments 
v/hiCli Seems at present to engage an extraordinary attention, namely, the intro- 
duction bf the use of steam for navigating vessels of yrar, whilst the adoption (»f 
this locomotive force seems by some persons, disposed to investigate the effects 


* Sec note page 55, in iny Xaval Kssays. 
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pf aewly^devisetl meanS) to be looked to as abiiolutely necossary to ev 8 F 

on a par .with our enemies, mid as likely to ceuse the use of our presetit vessell 
war to be: soon abandoned ; other per»^s, especially those wi^s^ OJO* 
pesience and Eminent services have proved to tl^em how much may be motod 
by naval armaments such as we have hitherto employed, seem satished that the 
matiriel of cmr navy should remain as it is, until our enemies shall have p^vidr 
^ ed vessels of 'war, navi|^able by steam, in such numbers as to become mrmidr 
able. Opinions entertained on this subject being so opposite, althoimh grounded 
•each of them on undeniable facts, those on whom rests the responsibility of do* 
ciding betweep the two, having little leisure for considering such a question in 
all its bearhigs, are likely to be desirous of deferring their decision mdednitely. 
Under these circumstances, 1 am induced to submit a mode of proceeding 
which has presented itself as suitable to the occasion, and as likely to meet 
with the fewest objections. 

Supposing the naval force of other iDountries to remain composed of vessels 
of war of a similar description with that of ours, the means which present them^ 
selves of adbrding to our vessels a decidedly superior locomotive force, without 
waiting for the change in their construction requisite for the due application of 
the force of steam, is the making use for that purpose of the veiy great force at 
command in a vessel of war, namely, the muscular force of its'numerous crew. 
It is true, the amount of this force, considered &s being to be continued so loUg 
as it may be desirable on account of the want of wind, cannot be reckoned as 
greater than that of a third of the disposable part of the crew ; but for the most 
important occasions of coming up with an enemy, or of avoiding a great danger 
during a few hours, the combine force of nearly the whole of the crew might 
be employed for these extraordinary purposes. 

It is usual, indeed, on some occasions, to employ this force in the towing a 
great ship, by means of rowing boats, as also to employ great oars called sweeps 
on board the ship itself ; but the number of bands thus employed is but small, 
the time lost in preparation great, and the mode of application dy oars very dis- 
advantageous in a troubled sea. By means of paddle-wheels, such as are used in 
steam-vessels, this force might be applied more advantageously, although the 
apparatus (windlasses, capstans, &c.), for transmitting the force of so many men 
to the paddle-wheels, would still be found objectionable on board a ship on ac- 
count of its cumbersomeiiess. It might, however, be deemed wprth while to 
have a paddle-wheel on each side, which might be sufficient with the force of a 
lew men to give a progressive motion, which, though slow, might be impoitani 
on some occasions, whilst on others, it might serve by working the two paddle- 
wheels in contraiy directions, to turn the vessel to the most advantageous pofi-- 
tion in time of action. For giving the greater degree of progressive motion to 
each ship of war of the present construction, it seems most advantageous to pro- 
vide a small vessel to act as a tender, on board which the force of two or three 
hundred men might be employed in the most advantageous manner to fhe tow* 
ing tlie principal vessel, whenever the want of wind might i^uire it. Five or 
six men might suffice for the navigation of this tendei* by wind, so as to keep 
company with the principal vessel ; and supposing these tenders to be amecl 
with only one gun, or with a pair of guns, arranged as above proposed, and 
throwing the most destructive sliot, they would afford a very great addition to 
the force of the principal vessel. On other occasions, such tenders m^lit be 
detached as a flotilla iuto a, harbour or shoal water, where the large ships could 
not possibly follow, on account of their great draught of water. I have already 
had occasion to notice in my Essays, No. 1 , the superior uses of vei^ls of tins 
Utile draught of water; it should also be observed, that in vesseb such as by 
their form and shallowness are suited to the above-mentioned purposes, the fon;e 
of steam might be gradually introduced, instead of that of manual labour, and 
with superior advantage in cases where a sufficiency of men may *1101 be «l 
command . * 

It is, therefore, to the ascertaining the lillcst form and ctpvipuieut of such uu- 
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expensive vessels as tliese, and tlie most advantageous apparatus for employing 
manual labour to the obtaining a locomotive force, that 1 would recommena 
the first attempts at improvement should be directed, before any <jjhange is made 
in the construction of our present vessels of war, and before any addition is 
‘made to their number. 'But tlie habit, on the construction of a new vessel for 
thfe adoption of a new steam-engine, a new paddle-wheel, or any new modi- 
fication of the apparatus, of looking only to one mode, ^vithout previously con- 
sidering by what other means the desired effect might be produced, seems very 
objectionable; since, however well this mode of proceeding may show some* 
particular advantage attainable by the adoption of the particular^ mode pro- 

S osed, it can serve nowise to indicate the mode the most fit for producing the 
esired effect. All future proposals of other modes would require fresh experi- 
ments, which, if repeated on the same plan, may induce the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands, or even millions, an^ ages may elapse before any decision 
X’an be come to so satisfactory, as might be obtained in a few mouths by the 
expenditure of a few hundreds of pounds, by proceeding with a pre-concerted 
series of experiments, as suggested in the paper above alluded to. 

S. Bentiiam. 

Dec. 1828. . 
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NO. IX. 

THE SKIUMlSll IN KUMELIA, BY J. E. ALEXANDER, IOtH LANCERS. 

The moon-beams were glancing on the placid waters of the dark 
Euxiiie, when a party of infantry landed in a small bay from two Rus- 
sian frigates, which lay at some distance. The men were formed on the 
sandy beach under some high cliffs, and then marched in column into 
the country. Presentlj^ several fires appear(‘d in a grove of trees in 
front, the detachment was challenged by a Cossack vidette, and then 
conducted to the bivouack of a hundred troopers. There the whole 
force remained during the night. After the halt the men set about 
preparing their evening meal, consisting of casha or millet with a little 
butter, wliich, when it had been boiled in the camp-kettles, was not 
unpalatable. The men sat round the kettles in messes of twenty-five 
with their wooden spoons ; and after they had finished supper, each 
devoutly crossed himself : they then stretched themselves under the 
trees, as the fine weather caused tents to be dispensed with. 

Next mcHming the troops commenced their march whilst the dew 
still lay heavy on tho grass and foliage Lthe route was towards a forti* 
fied town, which they intended to surprise and afterwai;ds occupjr. In 
front were a few Cossacks ; these wore light forage-caps, green jackets 
without buttons, and trowsers strapped inside, and froxU the boot to the 
knee/^ith leather ; over the left shoulder was a blade crosvbelt orna- 
mented with brass chains anS pickers; a sabre diifpeiided from a waist- 
belt, in which was stuck a pair of long pistols, and a formidable spear 
completed their equipments. Their horses were thin and bony ; and 
besides their riders, » they carried on each side certain suspidous-looki:^ 
widlets, in which valuable property was almost always to be found; in 
fact, if a Vatch, or ring, or gold or silver ornament of any description 
was wanted, 'it was only necessary to apply to the Cossacks to get sup- 
plied. Half of the infantry came next, ih their oil-skin caps and gray 
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great coats^ the skirts tucked up to the walel^ so as not to Impede them 
m .mtirching^ their broad white belte were worn over the great coat| 
and their knapsacks were leather with the hair on. Then foUowed two 
light field-pieces, the remainder of the infantry, and lastly Cossa^S* 
Ine men were not allowed to relieve the monotony of the march by 
singing theit national airs, as they are wont to do, but a strict silence 
and sharp look-out wSre kept. 

The scenery through which the detachment marched was very pic*> 
turesque, and an admirer of the beauties of Nature had here ample 
field t&r his favourite study ; besides, this part of Rumelia was a new 
country, as it were, and undescribed in any of the numerous books of 
travels which annually issud from the teeming press. There was a 
constant succession of hill and dale, and the ro^d was crossed by nume- 
rous streams ; the thickets which at first appeared, gradually changed 
to lofty trees of oak and beech ; then precipitous cliffs succeeded the 
rocks, of fantastic shape and varied colour ; near these falcons hovered 
or wheeled in wide circles; at intervals the Euxine wjis seen lying in 
silent majesty in the distance. 

Thou glorious sea ! more pleasing far 
When all thy waters are at rest, 

And noonday sun or midnight star 
Is shining on thy waveless breast. 

The march was continued till noon, when the troops were halted to 
allow them time to prepare their mid-day repast ; after which an officer 
and a few Cossacks were detached to examine a road which struck off 
suddenly to the left, and to make some prisoners if they could, for 
each of whom a ducat was promised ; and the road along which this 
party proceeded seemed to have been formed with considerable care, as 
the rocks were scarped on each side, and though it was evidently an 
ancient road, yet it was still good, as it did not appear to have been 
much used in modern times. After winding some time among wild 
valleys, with small lakes bordered with reeds, the towers of a Genoese 
fortress appeared, close to a single-arched bridge, which they were in- 
tended to defend. The masonry of the walls of the castle and of the 
round bastions at the angles was* very solid ; they were crowned with 
ivy, and inside the quadrangle were cucumber beds. From this six 
of the Cossacks scouted the neighbourhood for prisoners ; at a little 
^stance they observed two men, who immediatel3r fled tow(^s a wood ; 
the Cossacks gave chase, came up with tlie fugitives, tfhd Oe^alt t-o eooh 
of them a severe cut across jthe back of the neck with their Afck 
whips, which dropped the unfortunate Turks. The Cossacks then 
dismounted, plundered thein as usual^ threw water in their fanes to re- 
cqver thfm, and after, tlify ^ad ied them back to the fortress, the re- 
connoitring narty returned to the main 

The maroh was then resumed and continued till evening, when the 
tall minaret of a mosque was seen above the trees ; the Cossacks werfi 
sent forward, a few shots were heard, and ^fter half an hour's 
oplay, they returned with quantities of poultry hanging on either side of 
their horses ; their wallets, too, seemed to have increased in siae. They 
reported that there was a scattered village in fron^and^tliat the in- 
hamt^ts had fled on their, approach. The troops then advanced and 
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occupied a larjje surrounded with a court-yard and walls of 

moderate height. The first thing now to be done was to fortify this 
position, which was easily done, as there was only one entrance to the 
courtyard ; a few empty casks were therefore placed on end in the 
gateway, planks were laid on these, and large stones above all. The 
upper story of the house had a balcony in firont^ shaded by the large 
eaves ; this overlooked the country, and the prospect was very beautiful: 
a rugged hill rose behind the village, which was half hidden by trees, 
and nie minaret formed an interesting object on which the eye could 
rest. The avails of the court were close to the road, and there" was a 
^lear fountain which gushed out into a trough for the benefit of the 
horses of wayfarers ; on the other side of the road was :i steep bsfnk, 
with scattered brushwcwd, and under cover of this an enemy could 
easily advance with safety- A sentry having been placed on the balcony, 
and another in the court-yard, the rest were allowed to sleep. 

The night passed in quiet, but just before dawn the sentries observ- 
ed dark figure^* moving under the bank opposite, and then the glancing 
of arms; the alarm was immediately given, and the troops were at their 
posts in a moment : casks were then hastily placed against the wall 
next the road, on which a part of the men could mount and fire, whilst 
the others handed them up loaded muskets. An anxious eye was now 
bent towards the brushwood, and the party occupying it seemed for a 
time undecided how to act ; at last several turbans were seen close to 
the road, fusils were levelled, and a sharp volley (with a shout of 
Ullah) was sent at the house ; this was quickly returned, but the 
Turks immediately concealed themselves, then rose again and fired : 
an officer was wounded in the balcony, and several men on the walls, 
and the firing from the house getting "slack, as the assailants could riot 
well be discovered, the Turks thought this a favourable opportunity to 
attempt a storm ; they accordingly rushed across the road in consider- 
able force, and endeavoured to get over the casks placed in the gate- 
way ; now being exposed they fell rapidly ; two or three of them ac- 
tually mounted on the stones placed on the casks, but were bayoneted 
or knocked down by those inside. At last, observing the spears of the 
Cossacks, and imagining they would be charged, they retired, leaving 
about fifty of their number on the field. - 

Our detachment waited for an hour or two after sunrise, to see if 
they were likely to be attacked again, but finding that the country was 
yiite clear v£ thp enemy, the march was resumed along the coast. A 
little after mid-day» several Turks were discovered lurking in a wood 
on the right, many were secured, lujt the rest fled and gave notice of 
the approach of the troops ; shortly afterwards, on gaining the summit 
of a gentle eminence, tne town was discovered on a rocky peninsula, 
connected with the main land by a nmow rock, on which i^s n watch- 
tower ; there were no batteries on the land side, but several embra- 
sures were observed towards the sea, on which were seen the two 
frigiates under sail standing toward^ the town ^ several hundred Delhi- 
basb of Turkish cawlry tfen issued from the gateway, and formed on 
the plain near the isthmus, waiting the approach of the troops. In 
the me^ trine the ships, which had observeu the detachment, bore up, 
and passing ^tlie Ibwn, threw in their broadsides ; the Turkish gunners 
returned the salute, and some of the spars and rigging fell. The troops 
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then de8ceiide4 tp the plain^ deployed intp liue xmder q few ?olleya 
from the . Turkish cavalry^ and wheeling their arAlery to the iroRt;^ 
commenced a distant cannonade,, at the same time advancing ; several of 
the cavaliers fell from their horses^ which galloped unrestrained over 
the country ; the enemy then wavefed, and finally rode slowly off; 
the Cossacks being too few in number to follow them ; the fire from the 
town at the same thne slackened and finally ceased, and the troops 
entered and took possession without farther opposition. 

The above details will give a general idea of the nature of the war- 
fare between the Russians and Turks, after the passage of the Balkam 
Formerly, the unfortunate Osmanli had fought with determined 
cQuVage, and had shown, on most occasions, great bravery ; but after 
they round that their hitherto impregnable bulwark was so unexpect- 
edly passed, they thought it of little use to oppose their destiny, and 
generally gave up the contest after a short resistance. 

Quarantine, Stvastopal Crimea. 
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NAVAL TRRMINISCENCBS. 
all’s WBLL 1 OR IIECOLLBCTIONS OF MY YOUTH. 

All’s well ! how often that joyous watchword has smote on my 
ear during a long period of active and arduous service, from boyhood's 
thoughtle^ years until the brine of angry waves, and the transition 
from clime to clime, but abdVe all. Time ! that dire enemy to curly 
locks and auburn hair, has whitened mine to silver gray. Yes, All's 
well I the glad sound seems still to vibrate on my ear, though remote 
from its cheering, yet half melancholy notes which break through the 
stillness of night, and relieve the monotonous peal of the sonorous bell ; 
and yet I confess it was not always so, for during many of the early 
years of my life there was that in it which caused my young heart to 
tremble with fear, and often the perspiration to bedew my forehead. 
This was the effect of an old legend of that day, now in all probability 
unknown to the more sublimated sons of Neptune, who are too refined 
to be the listeners to a forecastle story ; but which now emanating from 
the stern of the ship, I hopS may afford them, as well as my other 
Tenders, some amusement. 

Shortly after my first entry into his Majesty's service, on board the 

, then cruising off the mouths of the Delaware, I was placed und^ 

the tutelage of an old quarter-master, to learn the necessary arts of kfidt^ 
ting^ splimng, platting, &c. then deemed of the first importance, both tp 
th^yro himsw, and thp service in which he may one day bear a con- 
spicuous part. This hard-featured, weather-beaten veteran of the 
ocean, was of the true school whence Britain draws her choicest hearts 
of o^, the North-sea trade. With a thorbugh knowledge of his duty as 
a seaxnani he had an abundant fund of credulity and superstition, and 
which he determined should not remain an idle store when favourable 
o^ortunities offered, and willing, listeners presented them^lves. Bis 
predilection for, and faith in the marvellous, so far from being corrected 
by the experience of a long life of observation, .had increased and 
strengthened with his years. The celebrated Kraken f the Mary Dunn 
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of Dover I and the Plying Dutchman ! were all as Urmly believed by 
this unsophisticatdS and warm-hearted tar, as the conviction that his 
days and his life were his King's and his country's-— Such was Bob 
Beattie I ^ 

. To stimulate my ardour for the acquirement of joining two ends of 
a, rope together, according to the different uses it was to be applied to, 
the knotting, whipping, and pointing of others. He used to relate some 
one of his wondrous st9rie8, and whidi were to me an endless treasure 
of amusement, except All's Well ! which, from its first recital, left a 
deep-rooted impression on my mind — naturally too much inclined to 
listen to, and credit tales of horror— that required a long time ere I could 
exchange for a better and happier combination of ideas ; but old Bob, 
as he was familiarly caljed, reflected little on the consequences to our 
young minds, so that he was quietly listened to and admired as seated 
on the taffrail, from whence he could cast his vigilant eye around the 
ship while entertaining his surrounding youthful hearers, (for there 
were many of us, and several now oflicers of high rank,) who, during 
the first watefi, used to assemble there from nine till ten, the hour 
when all was quiet, and no interruption- to be apprehended from un-. 
welcome intruders. As a most appropriate prelude, he always took 
out his favourite tobacco-box, and replenished his quid, as absolutely 
necessary to enable him to spin his yarn, as he called it ; then, with the 
well-known preface of Once on a time," he began the evening's feast. 
But as many of my readers may be totally unacquainted with poor 
Bob's phraseology, I will try and give a version of his language, that it 
may be better understood. It was on one of those nights when the 
moon was just hovering over our heads, and peeping at short intervals 
through the dark black scud, that swiftly swept along, and told of the 
coming gale, which already murmured in hollow sounds through the 
trembling rigging, the immense strings of that mighty iEolian harp, a 
British seventy-fbur, when I listened for the first time in breathless 
attention to All’s Well ! 

** When the fleet, under the command of the brave and gallant Ver- 
non, had relieved poor Hosier's wretched squadron in the blockade of 
Carthagena and Porto Bello, on the coast of IMcxico, several fruitless 
attempts were made to cut out a weil-known Buccaneer, that had 
sought protection (after a long chase) under the guns of the castle ; 
and not tdl one dark night, when the enemy thought the intention of 
all farther attacks were laid aside, and after incredible efforts and 
dauntless courage, wns her capture effected. As the struggle had been 
long and bloody on both sides, the boats, and the deck of the pirate, 
were alike strewed with the dead and the dying ; but^the enterprise 
had been crowned with success, and there only remained to perform 
the kind offices of humanity to the wounded, to free themselvei^ as soon 
as possible from the enemy'R fire on shore, and regain the distant fleet. 
The confusion and horror having in some degree . subsided, her cables 
were cut, her sails set, and she was towing out to sea, when the 
eStptain of marines,' a brave and humane officer, in going round the 
prite with an armed party, to pertain the state of the prisoners, un- 
expectedly found himself opposite a strange figure, seated-on the lower 
deck, enveloped in a large manteau, or Spanish cloak, the head reelihed, 
and the frame trembling with fear and apprehension. He considered 
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attentively the form before him^ and instantly concluded it must be 
that of a female* He accosted her in the soothing*^ accents of encou-* 
ragement and friendship; but whether she was too deeply pluuged in 
the contemplation of the recent bloody scene^ or dread of other ius eu-v 
grossed her mind^ he could not divine. She either did not seem to 
li^ar^ or heard not the proffered kindness ; but his heart was already 
too keenly touched to desist^ and he felt it to be the imperious duty of a 
man, to relieve promptly the dejected being fojr whom his solicitude 
was now so strongly excited. He advanced a step, with a view of call- 
ing her attention to his presence by a gedtle movement of her cloak> 
but the attempt was unnecessary ; his last motion aroused at once her 
ear and eye, and a piercing shriek of mental anguish escaped from the 
terrified woman ! while still closer she pressed some cherished object 
to her bosom, veiled from sight by the manteaut More than ever asto- 
nished, he stood for a moment like a petrified statue ; but soon reSbover- 
ing his presence of mind, he again inquired in tones of soft compassion, 
why she entertained such an unaccountable dread of one who felt a most 
lively interest in her afflictions, and kindly bade her havt/ confidence in 
the humanity of hiins(^f and his companion^ in arms. 

Whether from the peculiar gentleness of accent in which this 
consolatory address was uttered, or some new and sudden hope that 
supersetleu the terror which as yet had absorbed all her faculties, she 
suddenly ruse, throwing aside her cloak, and herself on her knees 
before him ; in an agony difficult to describe, she exclaimed, * Save 
my child r. If the officer was astonished at the first part of this 
strange adventure, how great was his amazement to hear this heart- 
felt apostrophe pronounced in pure English ! To behold prostrate 
before him a young and handsome femjile, about twenty-five years of age, 
her beautiful dark-brown hair dishevelled and flowing in long and wild 
tresses over her drooping shoulders, with uplifted hands and streaming 
eyes im])loring his succour for a fine curly-headed boy, who had 
hitherto been closely pressed to her bosom, but who now clung around 
her neck with an affectionate anxiety far beyond his years ; ' Save ] oh, 
save my child !' she repeated in a voice, whose modulation touched the 
very depth of his soul. The appeal could not be mistaken, as it was 
that of a mother !-— nor was it ip vain 1 for it was made to a man, and 
a gallant officer ! ^ I will ! I will V involuntarily burst from his lips ; 

^ be you comforted — ^be assured. Arise from that posture, my dear 
young lady ; strive to regain your composure, and accomnaiijf^ me to a 
place where you will be in safety, where refreshments ^d repose may 
restore your present exhausted frame, and tranquillize your troubled 
mind, already too much shocked with the dreadful scenes of this night/ 
Then gently taking her by one hand, and the interesting timid youth 
by the other, he carefully ascended with them to the cabin, where, after 
a slight repast, succeeded by a short intervid of profound silence, often 
interrupted by deep and painful sobs, she again implored the Cap- 
tain's future protection for her dear Henry, with a voice, manner, and 
look, wherein a presentiment of some approaching ill was strtmgly disi^ 
played ; then rising from her seat, she hastily clasped the child in her 
arms, bedewed him with her tears, and faintly sighing, ‘ farmvell i 
well r turned to leave him for her couch, and, alas ! for eiter I for at 
that very instant the gnus of another fort, situated on a long low point 
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of land, oJ)eiied a hea^ fire on the vessel and the surrounding boats. 
Scarcely bad the first flash darted across the eyes of the captors, ivhen 
a large shot came whizzing with a tremendous crash through the sides 
of the cabin where this ill-fated young lady was preparing for re- 
pose, and in an instant bore with resistless fury a head formed in one 
of nature’s finest moulds from her body, which fell a lifeless corpse fin 
the deck, amidst streams of her pure and purple blood, to the horror 
and consternation of ^ who were present. 

As soon as the saa feelings attending this melancholy catastrophe 
permitted the by-standers tb act, they shrouded thp bod)!' in a white 
sheet, and laid it ready for the last sad offices. By morning's dawn, 
the fleet was regained, and the prisoners transferred to a frigate, 
which, together with the prize, were ordered to proceed to Port Boyal, 
where her late crew were placed on board the prison-ship preparatory 
to their trial. 

The melancholy fate of the lady made a great impression ; not only 
on those more immediately the witnesses, but every one participated 
in her sorrows and untimely end; the body having been conveyed 
in the prize, her funeral was attended by all the public officers, and 
nearly the whole population, as a mark of respect to her family, and in 
testimony of their deep regret. Fortunately, poor Ilenry seemed to 
benefit in proportion to his loss, for he Vi^as unanimously caressed by 
officers and seamen. Poor fellow ! he had need of friends, as the fol- 
lowing brief account will show, given in the confession of the chief 
mate of the Buccaneer, before his execution. 

* On the morning of the being off Cape Nicola Mole, about 

four o'clock P.M, we observed a large ship steering north-west; we made 
sail in chase, and before sunset came within range. When we fired 
a shot to bring her to, she hoisted an English ensign, and shortened 
saiL^ We expected an easy prey, but what was our surprise, when on 
running alongside, we found ourselves saluted with shot from six guns 
and a volley of small-arms ! Meeting such obstinate resistance, we be- 
gan iit earnest, and after half-an-hour's brisk firing, forty of our best 
hands sprang on her deck, cutting down all before them. Ten minutes 
now decided the contest, and we remained masters of the Albion of 
London, a fine ship of four hundred tons, laden with Jamaica produce, 
having sailed from Kingston ten days. 

Tim father of the young woman, the owner of the vessel, and a 
merchant of great respectability, .returning to his native country with 
all his propert]j^, we^ killed in the early part of the action. Her hus- 
band was shot with a pistol-ball before her eyes during the struggle on 
board, by which means she was bereft of parent and partner m the 
brief space of an hour, and would have certainly thrown herself into 
the sea, but for our watchful care. From that time, she continued for 
several days heedless of alh around; but at kngth, relieved by copious 
floods of tears, her mind became more tranqiiU, when she seemed to 
seek and to find some consolation in her last resource, an only child, 
from whom nothing could separate her for a moment.’ 

Soon after, the fleet having destroyed the castle and harbour, and 
^fored the shins in Cartbagtena and Porto Bello, retumfed to Port 
Koval ; but the glorious victory so recently achieved could not entirely 
obliterate the memory of the ^unhappy Elenora Beaumont from the 
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minds of our gallant officers and crews. Henr^f was their delight, and 
^he Admiral had resolved to become his future protector iibdnatras. 
This last beneficent act of their venerated Commander-in-Chief, the 
sailors^ as if by unanimous consent^ thought had appeased the manes 
of his unfortunate mother, who, they alldrmly believed, appeared evety 
night in her winding-sheet on board the prize hulk, at the fatal h^r 
she perished, and mournfully cried as the bell struck— All's Well ! and 
then slowly vanished like her dying voice into empty air/* 

I have tried to recollect this too-true story as well as memory will 
permit, and^iave only to add, that I imagine the superstitious notion 
of her shade crying aiFs well, partly arose from her last words — Fare- 
well ! farewell 1 being misrepresented ; also by the supposition of her 
resting contented with the future prospects of Poor Heniy V* a 
name by which he was ever afterwards known ‘through the firitish fleet. 
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FRANCE. 

** Quelques Oocumens sur la Bataille de Waterloo.’^ (Some Documents on 
the Battle of Waterloo.) By Oen. Gerard. 

All has not yet been said concerning this too-celebrated battle. Every day 
brings us new communications; and sooner or later truth will penetrate the 
clouds which have been driven before her by the interests, the prejudices, the 
feelings (highly honourable as they may be) of those who, after having taken a 
more or less active part in this event, have made themselves the historians of it. 

As for ourselves, setting aside the political points, to judge of which is not 
our province, we shall solely apply oui'selves to the military questions. The 
pamphlet which Gen. Count Gerard has just published, establishes a fact al- 
ready known to the whole army, and respecting which its veterans have regretted 
that Gen. Grouchy should have raised an unfortunate controversy ; namely, the 
movement made by the former on the day of the Battle of Waterloo, of passing 
the Dyleby the bridge of Moustiers, and marching to the cannon that was clearly 
heard, between eleven and twelve o'clock, at Sart-a-Valain, where he joined Gen. 
Grouchy, and of the proposition which he made the latter to execute this move- 
ment with his corps aarm^e which he had advanced. 

The importance of this proposition, the consequences of which have been lohg 
appreciated, the eminent merit of its author, anti the number and the rank of his 
witnesses, did not suffer it to remain unknown. Public opinion, on the subject, 
has, therefore, been long since irrevocably fixed, and it wast scarcely expected 
that this fact would again become the subject of a new Contest. 

General Gerard takes this opportunity to cast off some ill-founded imputations 
which bad beett made upon the moral state of his troops, and to call to t^membrance 
the brilliant part which they took in the- Battle of lagny. From these statemelits 
results the demonstration of a fact to which we have already had occasion to call 
the attention of our readers— the delay in the, transmission of the orders of rnove^- 
mem. *^The 4th corps,” says ffie author, “ did not arrive in line on the 16th until 
one o'clock, because it had. received no order to be there before that time ; it 
was not until half-past nine that the order of marqh came to We take this 

opcasiou to observe, that on the 15th the movement of tfie 5tn corps encamped 
before Beaumont, was alike retarded for four hours, because it had not received 
the order. It is more than probable that the same remark would apply to other 
corps of our army, and it, therefoie, follows, that if the enemy'll cantonments 
U. S. JouRN. No. 1?. May, 183Ch 2 s 
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werp in a great measure preserved from the surprise intended to have been 
made upon them, it is not the commanders of corps who are to be held respon- 
sible for that consequence.^ This is the only result that we shall at present 
deduce from these facts ; history will know how to appreciate them at a later 
pei’iod.— Militaire, Vbl. VIIl. Liv. XLVII. 

" PRUSSIA. 

CAVALRY TACTICS. 

Ueher die Kavallerie,'* Upon Cavalry, with particular considerations on tlie 

attack in column. By Ad. S. Pamphlet in 12ino. Berlin. 1829. 

Capt. Heydebrand, in bis observations on the tactics of Major Decker, had 
brought forward some new views concerning the attack in column, and main- 
tained, among other propositions, that the rear-rank adds, as in infantry, an im- 
pulsive force to the front-rank. The Militair-Liieratur-Zeitung of Berlin, on 
giving an account of this work, in its 4th Number for 1828, having combatted 
this opinion us a heresy, the author, under review, has thought it his duty to 
place before the public the above polemical pamphlet, and to add some other 
observations to tiiose connected with the interesting subjects of the* controversy. 

Ilis work is divided into six chapters, in which he examines the uses of the 
column, the nature of the charge, the opinions for and against the attack in 
column, the value of individual combat, the order of battle of the cavalry, See. 
The five first chapters relate to the erroneous maxims of Major Decker, the last 
replies to the criticism of the Milifmr-Literafm-Zeittmg of Berlin. 

The author thinks that the principle of cavalry has been generally misunder- 
stood in the late wars, as shown by that arm having been united with two others. 
Napoleon, according to him, was the only person who knew how to derive ad- 
vantage from cavalry, by forming it in large masses, which were brought into 
action in dense order, immediately as the artillery had given a favourable turn 
to the action ; he, therefore, with an inferior cavalry, obtained more advantages 
than the Germans and Russians ever derived from their’s, which in rnathiel and 
personnel far exceeded the French. 

Tlie author approves of what Capt. Heydebrand has said 'respecting the 
charge, and assures us that the latter has given a faithful account of what oc- 
curs, while Major Decker lias only seen the poetical side of the question. 

He recapitulates clearly the advantages and disadvantages which Major 
Decker finds in the column-attack, and shows that, although this writer grants 
that it is practicable, under many circumstances, yet lie recommends its em- 
ployment in three cases only, viz. — 1st. When the cavalry is in itself bad, and 
that it is less desirable to attack than to oppose .t sharp resistance. 2d. When 
we wish to impose upon the enemy by the display of formidable masses of ca- 
valry, and 3dly, when we have not time to deploy ; upon which Mr. Ad. S. 
justly observes thjt it is not expedient to employ masses in the two first cases, 
and that in the third a Virtue is made of necessity. Capt. Heydebrand, he adds, 
shows more knowledge than his adversary on this subject ; he does not con.sider 
the attack in column applicable to every case, but regards it as forming an 
essential part of the system according to which cavalry should be employed in 
battle; he supports this opinion, by the fact that Frederick gainedthe greater part 
of his victories by turning the wemy^s position with his cavalry, and attacking 
it in flank. He deduces from thfe order of battle which this great contain ob- 
served on the 25tli J uly, 1 744, the order of battle in which a corps oi cavalry, 
from fifty to sixty squadrons, ought to be formed. This example Ifeows, in ef- 
fect, the part taken by three lines ; that of the Hussars, who flank the Cuims- 
siers, gnd that taken in tiae attack, in the meUcy and during and kftar the pur- 
suit. These maxims arc ten in number, and as follows. 

1. A body# of cavalry is a uifity. Attempts are not to be made upon the 
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enemy with several of its fractions, but it is to be Employed against him a 
whole.' 

2. The reserves are not to be placed at a distance, but should follow 4}io 
charge as near as possible, in order that they may be ready to support it. 

3. The flanks of the first line should be covered in such a manner as to ena- 
ble them to make head against the cavalry which may be opposed to them. , 

4. The greatest force exists in the first line, whicn should be closely united, 
and have orders tp conquer. 

5. The commander should be governed by this maxim, that he must seek 
the enemy, and not suffer himself to be anticipated by him, no matter how 
great his J^dv^rsary’s numerical superiority may be. 

6. The reserve lines should have great intervals, in order to allow the squa- 
drons of the first line, if repulsed, to pass through them, and to prevent disorder 
by immediately charging the enemy. 

t. The junior officers should be warned that, once the charge has com- 
menced, every one must act for himself, and show the greatest resolution 

B. The pursuit is not to commence until the enemy has been beaten, but it 
should be continued until the remains of his force are completely dispersed. 

9. Prisoners should not be made until tlic enemy has experienced such losses 

as to render him unable to do us fartheipinjury. # 

10. All the parts are to be cast, every onv, from the general to the lowest 
soldier, should know what he is to do. 

The anonymous author then, not less happily, refutes the four objections 
made by the Berlin Gazelle, viz. : — 1. That the impulsive force given by the regjj: 
to the front rank, will prevent the dragoon from being master of his horse. 2. 
That the charge of two ranks can be executed as well, and with greater rapidity, 
than the charge in column, and therefore contains greater force. 3. That the 
cavalry service has retrograded. 4. That its interior organization may be per- 
fected, but with difficulty its tactics. Ilis reasonings, always founded on prin- 
ciples, always clear, and often supported by the very authorities which the Berlin 
Gazette has inopportunely cited, would be lost in an analysis, and must be sought 
for in the pamphlet itself. The author proves that the cavaliy has not degene- 
rated since the reign of Frederick ; that it has even produced in the Prussian 
army a number of distinguished officers, that its service has been perfected, 
and its rapidity increas^”; he controverts the Gazette which construes the 
silence respecting the formation of the cavalry in the several relations ami his- 
tories of the operations of the French army, into an admission that if Napoleon 
united masses of this arm upon important points of the field of battle, he owed 
the victory, with few exceptions, to the well combined use of a part of these 
same masses, the glorious deeds of this cavalry ; deeds which it never could 
have accomplished,, with fractional parts, and for which it is indebted to the 
simultaneous or perfectly combined action of several brigades or divisions. 

After having discussed these four principal questions, the author himself lay« 
down the three following maxims, assimilating the demonstration of the theo- 
resms to those of his adversaries. 1 . The attack in column sliouid be employed 
When the nature of the ground permits, it may also be employed, but tliere is no 
necessity for it, upon the point of attack, when the artillery have had every lati- 
tude of action. 2. If a column cannot attack a body of similar force to its own, 
which has been divided, neither should it charge that body by dividing itself ; 
it must, therefore, endeavour to overthrow it b^ an order of battle better adapleil 
to circumstances. 3. It is not to be supposed that in the column a formation 
has been disco veered which will protect baa cavalry. 

This work throws a great light on the use of cavalry, and we have perused it 
with the greatest interest ; the author does not limit himself to the exposition of 
vain theories ; his maxims are drawn from experience, that great volume ojien 
to all, but in which so few of the learned, or of the system-in ventom will give 
themselves the trouble to look. — Bull, des Setenccs Milifaires, Nu* U. 

2 s 2 
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Dev Tiirlcenkrieg. Von dem General-Lietitenant Freiherrn v. Valentini. 2te 

Ausgabe, mit 8 Planen und einer Ansicht von Schumla. Berlin, 1830.” — 
The Turkish war. By Lieut.-Gen. Baron von Valentini. 2d edition, with 

8 plans and a view of Schumla,”) 

The work of Lieut.-Gen. von Valentini^ (ed. 1822,) was the first which, in 
order to extract from thence instruction in the art of war, treated in a connected 
manner of the histpiY of the Turkish wars, a subject wh^ph, involving the mili- 
tary practices of so peculiar a nation, offers a rich and interesting field of inquiry. 

The Turks are the only people in Europe who have retained that principle of 
their Asiatic customs, which points out war as simply in itself an Qbjqct. With 
them the military system is the base of all the social relations ; even when at 
peace with foreign powers, their internal strength is alone supported by this 
principle. In Christian countries, on the other hand, peace is the object of war ; 
all has reference to this end, to its preservation, during its existence, and to 
its re-establishment when it^ias been disturbed. The military condition of the 
Christians must be created and scientifically constructed from peaceful life. 
The Turkish war, therefore, exhibits Asiatic nationality conflicting against 
European organizations, the results of reflection, and proficiency in the arts. 

History first shows us the Ottomaq^ power, like a Colossus, threatening to 
bring all Europe linder its devastating influence. Innumerable cavalry, trained 
to the most mobile system of attack, overran the land. In 1607, when the 
Turks began to entrench their camps, and introduce numerous infantry into 
their armies, were they first induced to employ scientific means, and to adopt 
the defensive system. However, they still continued victorious, but in the cam- 
paigns of the eighteenth century, we find them almost invariably beaten in the 
open field ; their warlike energy had been nearly reduced to defensive exertions, 
which they exhibited in the protection of badly fortified towns, maintaining 
them by deeds of reckless and glorious bravery. They had already become 
incapable of making attacks in large bodies. 

We, therefore, see that the campaigns since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, vary according as the course of events gave to the Turks the advantage 
of presenting theirWong side, the defence of fortified places, or left them de- 
pendent upon their umjquai conduct in the field. 

The conflicting interests of the principal powers^ of Europe, united with th^ 
local peculiarities and those of the climate of the theatre of w^ar, have evidently 
afforded the most important means of protection to the Turkish power. 

Tlie campaign of 1828 gave rise to the most varied views respecting the result 
of the war : that of 1829 followed up what in the preceding year had, under the 
greatest difficulties, been established, and placed the offensive power of a Euro- 
pean army, and the defensive power of the Turkish empire, in its true light. 

The union of these historical results contains, as presented^ to us by Gen. von 
Valentini, an abundant store of instructive and interesting matter relative to 
war ; the manner which he has chosen of making deductions from comparative 
events, gives to the* whole, as well as to the individual parts of the work, a clear 
and spirited effect. Ilo^ faithfully this mode*of iiu^uiry has already guided the 
author in his first edition is proved by late events, which so far illustrate what 
he, ^contrary to general opinion, had long before stated to be practicable in a 
war with Turkey. 

The second edition, in consequence of the addition of tlie history of the cam- 
paigns of 1828 and 1829, and thfe views and observations connected tlier6witli, 
nas become twice the size of the first edition ; the number of plans hiis also 
been doubled. 

The campaigns of 1828 and 1829 are, as the former campaigns, for the most 
part compiled from the communications of eye-witnesses,, who were situated 
as t6 have had a complete knowledge of e\etiis.-—Miiilair-Pf^QcynliaU, 

713 , 
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HANOVER. 

Der Subaltern, oder Das Tagebuch eines Brittlschen OHiciers. Nach dem 

Englischen frei bearbeitel, von-Gustav Nagle, vormals Lieutenant in Ktinigl- 

Grossbr. Diensten.” — Tlie Subaltern, or Journal of a Ilriiish Of^er. 

I'reely trajislated from the English,i>y Gustavus Nagle, late Lieutenant in the 
British service/^ — llannover, 1829. 

Mr. Nagle has, with much judgment, selected that work whose fascinating 
style and interesting subject first added the bays of Iitei*ature to the military 
laurels of*its «iow distinguished author, as that on which to bestow the labour of 
a first attempt at a translation from the English into his native language : a ser- 
vice of several years in De Meuron^s regiment during the late war, had given 
tlie translator opportunities of making himself acquainted with our idiom, and 
the leisure of peace has since enabled him to add, by study to the ucijuirement 
thus fortuitously obtained, the less accessible atlainmqjit of a knowledge of the 
style and construction of English compositions. 

Professedly not a literal translation of the original, the German version of the 
Subaltern seeks not, nor can it fairly be visited with that critical comparison of 
sentences and words which a less humble title might have juslffitul. “ Abbrevia- 
tions and remodellings of the forms of speech, ’ the translator frankly premises 
that he has allowed himself to make, for tlie purpose, he says, of rendering his 
work more suitable to the taste of the (Jerman public; Nothing imjiortaut 
has, however,’^ he adds, been omitted, or arbitmry addition introduced.” 

Once armed with the sword instead of the pen,’' the preface modestly con- 
cludes, “ and fighting in the British ranks, the translator can make no preten- 
sion to classical correctness in his literary performances, he, however, ventures 
to hope, that as w’ell upon this ground of excuse, as upon that of a first attempt, 
that indulgence will be afforded him, which, under other circumstances, he 
would not have ventured to claim." 

This preface not giving us any reason to expect extreme accuracy in the trans- 
lation, we were agreeably surprised at finding with what general fidelity it hud 
been executed ; little, if any, of the spirit, pathos, and clear concentrated style 
of the cliarming original has been lost, in those parts where it Ujipears to have 
been the translator’s object to present its beauties undiminisheil ; indeed, the 
strict preservation of the author’s style, opposed as it, in common with all good 
English compositions, is to the naturally prolix and complicated German, hears 
undeniable evidence that Mr. Nagle is fully qualified for the task which In* had 
undertaken ; but w^e must at the same time express our regret that, by nmkiug 
many abbreviations and omissions towards the latter part of the work, the tians- 
lator should have dejirived his readers of the full Value of several passages of 
elegant English, which he has proved himself so capable of presenting in olo.' 
quent German. 

Were we called upon to select the parts of Mr. Nagle’s translation, which for 
spirit and fidelity put forth the strongest claim to the admiration of tfce linguist, 
we should, perhaps, make choice of those very scenes which, in the original, ure 
so effective — the description of the feelings of a soldier before the battle — ofithe 
plundering of St. Sebastian — the Story of Duncan Steward, &c.; and generally 
all those parts in which the graphic powers and manly sensibility of the author 
are more conspicuously blended. The Scotcj;i dialect of Duncan it was, of 
course, impossible for Mr. Nagle to convey in German; however, with all due 
respect for the northern modulation of specch^we must confess ourselves strongly 
disposed to be won over by the endearing familiarity of the German “ Dm," in 
Mary’s appeal to her departing lover, and to prefer, “ Oh, Duncan Steward ! 
du wint mich dock nicht wieder veriasicn /" to OK, Duncan Steward I ye *re 
no gawn to leave me again 1 ^ • 

The attached and virtuous Irishwoman, Mrs. M'Dermot, who ufter the death 
of her gallant husband, refused all matrimonial offers, and bent her way incon- 
solable to her native city, has not been so gallantly treated by JMr. Nagle aw 
Duncan’s unfortunate Maiy; indeed, the effort at condensation in this jmrt of 
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the German work is too evident, and we repeat our regret that so many unne* ** 
cessary omissions should have been made. A curious departure from the text 
is also observablo in ilife nineteenth chapter, where the translator has metamor- 
phosed a ‘‘ Hymn to the Virgin,'' into “ An iHspirmg War-Song," (Begeistem- 
den. Krieges Liederj. (See page 277 of both works.) Perhaps as the air 
alluded to is stated by the author to have been sung by the heavy cavalry bri- 
gade of the German Legion, on their entering France^ in 1814, Mr. Nagle 
thought that his gallant countrymen, being good Protestants, were more likely 
to have complimented the god of war, than a more orthodox divinity, on the 
occasion : 

" Der Reiter und sein geschwindes Ross 
Sie sind gefiirchteteGaste" 

would certainly not have been an inappropriate stave. 

In conclusion, we have onjy to mention that Mr. Nagle’s work is dedicated to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, that it has been already favourably 
noticed in the German Journals, and that it is well calculated both to establish 
the literary reputation of the translator, and extend the fame of the author of the 
“ Subaltern." 

• AUSTRIA. 

IRISECl^ON OF THE ANGLE. 

The following is a concise version of a notification published at Vienna, in 
the Latin and German languages, and inserted in the 2d Number of the Oestrei- 
chische Militarische Zeitschrffi (Austrian Military Journal) for this year. 

NOTIFICATION. 

The undersigned herewith makes known to all whom it may interest, that 
he has discovered the solution of the problem : — ‘ How to divide an acute angle 
into three equal parts' As this division is performed by means of Elementary 
Geometry, and proved both analytically and synthetically, it therefore comes 
entirely under die head of pure geometry. How to divide a right angle into 
three equal parts has beem long known, but every mathematician will allow that 
the ratio of this angle to those of 60, and 30 degrees, has alone led to the 
discovery, which is, therefore, solely applicable to a right angle, and cannot be 
appropriated to an acute one." 

The advertiser then proceeds to show, on the authority of one of the most 
celebrated and inventive mathematicians, that the trisection of an acute angle 
has b6en ever represented as an impossibility, and after quoting the words of 
this author, (of whose name, by die way, he does not inform us,) thus replies to 
the assertion. 

So says the author — I, however, answer, that the trisection can be perform- 
ed; I will prove iny words by pure geometrical constructions; I will carry on 
this proof both analytically and synthetically, and with a degree of truth une- 
qualled in Elementary Geometry, and which is only to be met in the Pythago- 
rean theorems. • 

Nevertheless it will easily be perceived v^hat difficulties are opposed to the 
communication of a discovery, the possibility of which has been aoubted for so 
many centuries ; and 1 should have suffered it to remain in eternal oblivion 
had not the love of truth, and especially the great and undeniable utility of the 
discovery, decided my adoption of an opposite course. 

All universities and acadenfiejjt which desire and are able to make use of 
this new discoveiy, will please address themselves by letter, post paid, to Mr. 
Hen^ Hausmann, Seitzer-street, No. 423, opposite the War-Office, Vienna.^ 

If on the outside of the letters the word ‘ Geomeiru ' be written and under* 
lined, they will reach me in safety. Hermann Wermerskirch, 

, ^ Major in the Imperial and Royal Army." 

* As some of our mathematical readers may, perhaps, wish to communicate with the 
Advertiser on this interesting subject, we subjoin the above address in German : — 

** An Herm Heinrich Hausmann, wohnt in der Seitzergasse, Hans Nr. 423, dem 
Hofkriegsgebuttde gegeniiber, in Wien," 
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NAVY OF EUROPE. 

STATISTICAL SPECIFICATION OF THE EUROPEAN NAVY. 

The following comparatiTe view of the number and strength of the several 
navies of Europe, is contained in No. 15 of the dllgemtine MilUur-Zeitung^^ for 
1830, the editor of which states that it is founded for the most part upon 
documents, or ^here these failed, upon other credible sources. 

The English Navuy Recording to its strength on the 1st Jan. 18119, consists of — 
Men-of-war from 80 to 120 guns 54 



► . 74 

78 

77 

Frigates 

. 50 

60 

37 


. 42 

48 

112 

Corvettes 

10 

38 

172 

Briggs 


Tolaf 

158 

610 


According to an average calculation, these 610 vessels carry 23,920 guns. 

The French jVaoy, according to the compte rendu of tlie Minister of Marine 
for 1829, consists of — 

Meu-of-war . . . , 33 

Frigates . . ... 41 

Smaller craft (probable number, no official return 

having been made) . . 148 

Total 222 

Taking an average similar to that by which the English vessels wei’e calcu» 
luted, these 222 ships carry 7240 guns. 

The Russian Navy according to the Naval and Military Magazine, the C'Ourier 
of Smyrna, and the Journal dcs Debats for March 1829, consists of 81 ships, 
with 3052 guns. 

The Netherlands possessed, in May 1829, of effective ships of war, (among 
which 12 of the line,) 30 of 720 guns, and 63 vessels unrigged, with about an 
equal number of guns, consequently a total of 93 ships and 1440 guns. 

Sweden and Norway are slated in the Oestreichische MkliiiXrische Zeitschryit 
for 1 826, to possess 372 ships 2,243 guns ; among these are only two men- 
of>war. 

Spain, according to the Bull, dcs Sciences Militawcs, 1828, 6 men-of-war, 12 
fi’igatcs, 94 otlier vessels, 12 sbi[>s of different descriptions on the stocks j total 
124, with about 1,920 guns. 

Portugal (Oesfrichische Mil. Zcitsckriff, 1826.) 

2 raen-of-war of 72 guns 144 guns 


6 frigates 45 270 

7 corvettes 20 140 

2 brigs 18 36 

6 small vessels 10 60^ ■* 

Total 23 ships with 650 guns. 

Turkey, before the battle of Navariiio, had 


^ 20 men-of-war 

15 frigates 
32 smaller vessels 

Total 67 with 2156 guns. 

Hence results the following comparison. England alone possesses 131 ships 
of the line, and 479 other vessels, and these 610 ships of war contain 2^,920 
guiis. On the other hand, the united force of all the other Eurqp^an navies 
amounts to 93 ships of the line, 889 other vessels, and 18,761 guns. The 
superiority of the English navy is therefore undeniable. 
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TO THE EDITOR OP THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Ancient and Modern Tactics, 

Mr. Editor, — Some doubts having been expressed in the Colloquies with 
Folard, as to the advantage likely to be derived from tiie study of the military 
history and institutions of the ancients, I venture to offer you a few remarks on 
the subject. 

Those who look to the ancients for lessons in mere tactics, that frf, in formation, 
movements, and the use of arms, applicable to modern times, will of /*ourse 
lose their pains; but those who go farther, who look for just principles of 
military science, and who feel convinced, as all reflecting minds must, that the 
science of warts founded on^a just appreciation and employment of the moral 
qualities and physical force of men relatively to the arms used, far more than 
on the arms tnemselves, will find those principles fully and fairly developed 
in the writers of antiquity ; and will, I suspect, find them no where else. In 
the ancient world, in Greece and Rome at least, all free men were from infancy 
trained, bodily and mentally, to the profession of arms ; it was the universal 
vocation ; so that military ideas, habits, and knowledge, grew with their growth 
and strengthened with their strength ; tactics were simpler and more positive ; 
the primitive manners of society * also laid poor human nature more open to 
inspection ; and above all, the great military historians of antiquity were them- 
selves eminent leaders, statesmen, and philosophers, capable not merely of 
relating events, but of tracing results to their original cause ; and this is exactly 
what we w^ant in military matters — ‘‘ The rest is all but leather and prunella.'^ 
Now the reverse of much of this has been the case in modern times. As the 
difficulties of military duty and service increased, the profession gradually sepa- 
rated itself from the civil part of the community and became a distinct caste, 
whose craft was left unstudied, and unattended to by professed scholars, at a 
time when few but professed scholars wrote any thing, least of all history. The 
various changes that tactics underwent as fire-arms improved, the delusions that 
disasters as constantly dispelled, appear for a time to nave blinded soldiers and 
scholars alike ; so that little professiontd instruction is to be gathered from the 
historians of that period. From being ill understood, the most difficult profes- 
sion, to all who above the rank of private soldiers would do justice to it,”!* was 
looked upon as the easiest, exercised accordingly, and handed over as a sort of 
splendid appendage to rank and station. Princes and nobles led armies to the 
field, and as there were no established principles by which their conduct could 
be tried, they were judged by results only ; and generally too with that sub- 
serviency to rank for which the press was so long famous ; and for which it 
seems now determined to avenge itself by flying exactly into the opposite ex- 
treme. Many, therefore, are the names of generals handed down to us with 
praise for having ‘gain^ victories, or for having merely escaped defeat. But 
few and far between’^ are those whose actions have been sufficiently brilliant 
to stand before us undimmed by the doubts and darkness that modem tactics, 
and the ignorance of modern historians, have thrown around the profession 
of arms. ^ 

In utter^forgetfulness of the \^ise saying of Ebu-el-Wardi, that many brave 
men have fallen short of greatness,- whilst the coward has attained his object 


* Compai-ed to the present artificial state of society. In Sophocles, Ulysses does not 
hesitate to avow himself afraid of meeting Ajax. 

f See the accusation brought by Napier against the regimental officers of Sir John 
Moore^santty : though the historian is right, the fault was not altogether with the indivi- 
duals themsSvfSF, but was principally owing to the narrow professional views in which 
hey had been trained. 
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tiie easy mode of judging by, results only has been strictly adhered to in onr 
own time. To take but the campaigns of Napoleon from 1805 to 1814, we theiv 
see the large armies of France first gaining splendid victories over the large 
armies of Russia and Germany, and we are told at' every page that these tesitiis 
were owing entisely to the military genius of the French leader ; but when we 
come to look for proofs (logically deduced from just principles) we look in vain, 
both in the pompous declamations of the victors, and in the special pleadings of 
the^ vanquished : we hear of this splendid genius every where, but wo find it no 
where ; for after all, even the results, when duly followed up, tell both wtiys. In 
the campaigns of 1805, 6, 7, 9, the French armies are constantly victorious; in 
those of 1813 aiid 1814 they are almost as constantly defeated. If we ask the 
reason of this, we are told that the flower of the French army perished in Russia, 
and that a spirit of patriotism had sprung up in Germany, tnat excited the sol- 
diers of that nation to great and generous exertions. This is perfectly true ; but 
it is a virtual abandonment of all claims to military science and genius, for it 
attributes the results to the prowess of the men only ; avowing in fact that, as In 
the dark ages, when two hordes of barbarians encountered each other, victory 
remained with those who held out the longest:* there is no escaping from the 
dilemma. It was not so. Sir, at Arbela, where some forty tliousand Greeks, 
trained on just priiiciples, skilfully led, and strong from th^ir confidence in 
themselves and in their leader, easily overthrew* a million of men in arms ; or if 
these are termed barbarians ; it was not so at Trcbia and at Thrasymene where 
the genius of Hannibal struck to the ground Roman armies move numerous, 
better trained, and perhaps even braver than his own. In the groat historians of 
those great actions the tactical dispositions that ensured the splendid results 
inav be traced even at this day. 

It is a curious fact, as yet unnoticed by military writers, that the science of 
tactics has not, in point of principle, made a single step of progress since the 
time of Ferderick II. I’orrnation and movement were then, and are still, the 
only objects sought for ; whilst action, and above all, bold, skilful, anil energetic 
action, is totally disregarded. The soldier, whose business is war, is never taught 
to fight, but remains unskilled in the me of the arms placed in his hands : and 
the men from whom, of all others, deeds of strength, energy and activity, are most 
required, are left as untrained in the exercises capable of iniproviug and deve- 
loping those qualities, as when they left the loom or the ploui^ to enlist 
in the army. How far before us were the ancients in this respect, who trained 
their soldiers in athletic and gymnastic exercises, and instructed them in the use 
of arms, while we only teach ours to come into action and to pull a trigger, 
“ and, that too, but queerly.” 

In this country we have certainly improved some of the details of the Prussian 
system of tactics, and during the war we always used that system on the princi- 
ples for which it was alone calculated. But the French, not content witli leaving 
both cavalry and infantry uninstructed in the use of arms, thought they had 
made some notable discovery, when they fell upon the contrivance of sending 
soldiers to battle so ranged as to render their fightiiigt» imjmssible. C6mjiact 
masses were hurled forward, not to fight down their enemies, for that their for- 
mation forbade, but to frighten them by some moral strength supposed to reside 
in such helpless bodies. A thousand men ranged in this manner presented a 
front of forty, and left all but the two front ranks mere “ food for powder ;** for 
it is evident that the rear men of a close column can neither fire nor use their 


* The battle of Salamanca offers a sirottg contrast to these battles. When the Duke 
of Wellington ordered the fifth division to advance, ** Up, Leith, and drive those fellows 
to the devil !" were, I believe, his Grace’s words ; there was not a man within sight or 
hearing who did not see that the battle was gained ; and many were the exdlamattons, 

** By God I” and By Jasus, lads, we have them now !” Yet even to4his battle Jus- 
tice has pot been done. 
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bayonet;^ : a very sufficie^ I’eason why men so formed should never, when it 
could be avoidea, have been brought into actual contest with an enemy. The 
very reverse, however, was the case ; close columns were, par excellence^ employ- 
ed on every occasion, and they are by continental writers lauded even to this 
day. Whenever such columns were fairly met, as in their encounters with the 
British, they were invariably defeated with great loss : against other enemies, 
who by degrees fell into the same erroneous system, they were more successful ; 
for as both parties got pretty well into equal confusion when any protracted re- 
sistance “was njiade, the natural gallantry and intelligence of the French soldiers 
gave them a very decided advantage. 

As if so great a tactical error had not been enough, it was reserved for the 
continental leaders of our time to fall upon a system of strategy, completely at 
variance with the system of tactics according to which their troops had been 
trained. As is well known, soldiers are merely instructed in field movements, 
and never trained to habits ^f individual contests, or active exertions : it might, 
therefore, have been expected that, except in cases of necessity, they would have 
been employed on open ground only, as very properly recommended by Frede- 
rick II. The very reverse, however, was again the case ; for whenever a battle 
could be reduced to an affair of posts, to a contest for a hamlet, village, or wood, 
where all that the soldier had been taught was useless, tliat at once became the 
main object of the action : the fate of empires and of armies was made to depend 
on the possession of some paltry post, to which a conventional mode of warfare 
attached an unreal importance; so that most of the great continental battles 
actually appear to have been fought more for the sake of a parcel of villages, 
than for the purpose of deciding by arms the quarrels of nations. An episode 
of Waterloo will serve to illustrate this assertion. 

The post of Ilougoumont, defended by a few light companies only, was attack- 
ed by two divisions and a half of French infantry, though that post could of 
itself decide nothing, whereas two amd a half divisions of infantry may at proper 
time and place decide every thing. Ilougoumont was not only too near the front 
of the British right to be left unoccupied, but it added besides greatly to the 
strength of that wing : a sufficient reason why the assailants should have left that 
part iinattacked ; as there was rooih for a hundred thousand men to advance, on 
open and on level ground, against tlie British army, without experiencing any 
hinderance from the few light companies posted at Ilougoumont. To attack 
them, however, was to give them all the advantage of their strong posts, and as 
matters happened, to raise them to the honour of contending successfully against 
more than two divisions of infantry. Marlborough managed this sort of thing 
differently : at the battle of Blenheim he left the village of that name, whicli was 
in the centre of the front line of the French, entirely to itself, attacked the main 
body of their army, and after it was defeated, the troops in Blenheim surren- 
dered as a matter of course. Thus genius and the high mental courage resulting 
from it strikes at once at the main object; while mediocrity, pretension, or mere 
bloated vanity, brave only in the waste of brave men’s lives, keeps beating about 
for some piece of good fortune to turn up in its favour ; fights battles with 
skirmishers, leaving armies in reserve, literally to feed the fire, to come like the 
wounded Curiatii, successively, instead of simultaneously, into action, and above 
all to protect the fame and reputation of tlieir mighty leader frpm top severe a 
shock or stain, should the goddess of chance remain deaf to the prayers of her 
suppluint, though uttered in loud peals of cannon and of musketry, and >1^ ihe 
dying groans of blindly sacrificed thousands. 

What modern writer has denounced these things, or who has even questioned 
the received, and evidently erroneous opiiuon now entertained of the relative 
power of the different arms ? 

Were I to say in few words, and speaking very generally, with what view the 
writers oi* different periods should be read, I would say— read the ancients to 
learn the values of first principles ; the writers of the middle ages fpr the lofty 
and chivalrous sentiments of honour, loyalty, and patriotism which they advo- 
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cate; those of our own time, in order to distin^ish between great acUoniU avi4 
actions great only from the quantity of maimil employed % and above lha 
naval and military history of our last war, for instances of what stern aisd un^ 
yielding courage can accomplish. The landing in Egypt, the cutting out of the 
Chevrette from under the batteries of Camraarete Bay, the escalade of Badmoi, 
the storming of St. Sebastian, and the boarding of the Cheasapeak, stand mr^ 
most in a list of deeds ,that the annals of no other age or country can equal* 
They have raised a high standard for future imitation ; aud if in point of cou- 
rage they cannot be surpassed, it must henceforth at least be criminal to fall 
short of them ; iJiey should therefore be attentively studied. 

It is to be regretted that no historian has yet described these actions in a 
fitting manner, or pointed out the reflections to which they naturally give rise; 
had this been done, I should not have stood alone in the opinion that more 
might have been achieved with such men had their tactics and training done 
justice to their high courage, energy and resolution. * 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Edinburgh, April, 1830. J. M, 

Disadvantages of an invariable system of Promotion by Seniority* 

Mr. Editor, — Tlie inducements to zeal and fiersonal exertion in any service 
must, (especially in modern societies, of which public spirit is not the moving 
principle,) be rather of a selfish than a patriotic nature. Wealth, rank, and 
power, are the prizes for which alone men will devote themselves ; therefore, all 
exertion which risks life, injures health, and wastes talent and information, with- 
out giving reasonable hopes of fair rewards in these three particulars, (viz. of 
rewards in some measure corresponding to what might be obtained by equal 
talents and exertion in other professions or modes of employment,) must, to a 
thinking man, appear highly absurd. He nfay be driven to such exertion by a 
sense of duty, of pride, or of necessity, but his efforts will be restrained and 
embittered by a conviction of their unprofitableness and impolicy. The more 
deeply these observations are considered, the more powerful, I think, will ap- 
pear the objections to promotion by seniority, especially in military services. 
It is evident that seniority is no lest of capacity; indeed, Jomini seems to 
assert that, in all services where it is the rule of promotion, it is more likely to 
be a measure of incapacity. The fact is, that there is no rule for the produce or 
placing of useful talent; it must be taken where it is /ound, and placed where 
it is wanted ; and the attempt to infringe upon this law of human nature by 
arbitrary and fixed rules of promotion, must be dangerous in proportion as the 
advancement of incapable persons is dangerous. But'^^tbe point of view in 
which I commenced the consideration of promotion by seniority, is its diskmrf’* 
ening effects upon all zeal and exertion. Where length of lift* is the only, or 
the surest road to wealth, rank, and power, (in whatever degree these universal 
objects of human ambition are to be obtained,) there the true policy of each in- 
dividual will appear to be, to thrust forward his seniors (ss much as possible 
dangeVf toil, ana difficulty, and to keep himself snug and quiet. Besides, in all 
services labouring under the depressing weight of this system, every effort, on 
the part of a zealous officer, at obtaining distinguished character, will be looked 
upon with a very jealous and discouraging eye by his competitors, as tending to 
shake the rule by which advancement and sUbthe legitimate prizes of useful 
talents and exertions are made the more sure aud easy prey of idleness and 
apathy. He will not only fail of reward, but probably obtain ill-will, if not 
persecution. Reason being opposed *to the system, his reasonableness will in 
him appear a dangerous vice ; he will resemble a busy bee amongst ditmes. 
In opposition to these evils, which are, I believe, by many acknowledged, ii \h 
urgea that all other systems of promotion are liable to be abused to the su|>er* 
cedence of real merit by private patronage and political influence*, and it must 
he allowed, that this objection, as far as it goes, is just. But how far does it 
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? only thus far, that where private patronage and political influence can be 
exercised, without such crying injustice and detriment to the public service as may 
endanger those who dispense them, they will be principally attended to. Tliis, 
i think, is the utmost extent, to which, in a free country, this evil can be long 
carried, because, beyond that the public voice, ever loud in defence of import- 
ant and prominent interests, would prevent its proceeding. In the mean while, 
the possilniily of winning a prize affords some kind of inducement to exertion in 
the humblest candidates for public honours and emoluments. But in the case of 
promotion by seniority, the evil to the public is inflicted by a law, which is 
considered just and proper by prescription, and it is submitted tOt,)n ♦hat account ; 
Or else, where tlie evil is of such magnitude and importance as not to admit of 
this, it is avoided by some practical departure from the rule in the particular 
case, yet preserving as far as possible the appearance of adhering to it, at the 
expense of much inconvenience, perhaps, detriment to the service ; besides 
that of maintaining needlessly a number of individuals who have, by the rule of 
seniority, grown out of their only sphere of utility, if they ever had one. These 
appear to me some considerations well worthy of being maturely canvassed by 
all friends to their country, particularly by its military friends. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, 

^ Your most obedient servant, 

PUBLICOLA. 


Succession of Captains of the Nav^ to increased Hates of Halffpay, 

Mr. Editor, — There must arise something very unpleasant to the feelings of 
naval captains, when reflecting upon the fact that the increase of tlieir half-pay, 
according to the rales allowed to their seniority on the list, can only occur from 
the death of etich other, and from a promotion of the seniors to the rank of 
admirals, when a suflficieut number of that class of chiefs shall have taken their 
departure for that voyage from whence no sailorrnan returns. Hence, when a 
junior captain is informed of the death of an admiral, or senior brother yarny it 
is often accompanied with the thoughtless observation, that it brings him a step 
nearer to the next increased rate of half-pay. It may be advanced by way of 
argument, that as there must arrive a period when the hand of death cannot be 
arrested by mortal means, the removal of a junior to the place of his senior, 
becomes a certain consequence. Still, as it is contra bonam rrligionem to wish 
even the death of a sinner, it cannot be very sound morality to so place indivi- 
duals as to make their increased means dejiend upon the decease of a senior on 
tlie .list. Instead, the^fore, of making the increase of half-pay to the captains 
of the navy dependant upon the circumstances pointed out, I would most re- 
spectfully recommend that the number for the highest rate of half-pay should 
not consist of the first 100, but of those w ho have been a certain time, on tlio 
list; for instance, let it extend, from and after the 1st day of July next, to all 
who were promoted in 1802 ; from the 1st x)f July, 1831, to all who were pro- 
moted in 1 803 ; and so progressively one year with another ; and let the same 
number be taken on the 1st day of July of each following year, from the lowest 
on to the second class of half-pay, making the number of the second, now 150, 
hereafter subservient to the increase of the first class. This plan will add no 
weight to the country's burthen ; for some years to come it will not exceed the 
deaths, and the reduction that tirne will make in subsequent ones, will keep it, 
as to actual expense, much upon a par writh the present system ; but it will 
spare the best feelings both of the living and the dying. As the commandei's, 
lieutenants, and masters, are allowed to obtain promotion by passing over the 
heads of those senior to them on their respective lists, there is no analogy in 
their casd’s, as whatever merit a captain may evince, he can on/y attain the rank 
of admiral by the death of his seniors. There are now 350 captains on the list 
who have alf been longer on it than either of the naval Lords (Sir George Cock- 
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burn and Sir Henry Hotbam*) were, before they obtained their rankf rear- 
admirals, or than that strenuous advocate in Parliament, Sir Joseph Yorke^f 
it is hoped, will not oppose their Lordships, ^ould they consider the alteration 
feasible: and it woula still be four years before the last 50 1 of that number 
would obtain the second class of half-pay, 

I am, Mr. Editor, your former Correspondent, 
March 16th, 1830, A vVi dower, 


Relative Pay of Colonels in the Army and Captains in the Navy. 

Mr. EniyoR^ — In reply to a statement sent forth by “ Justitia,^’ in your num- 
ber for April, as to the advantage, in a pecuniary point of view, a Colonel in 
the Army has, from the moment of his promotion, over even a (!^aptain in the 
Navy of twenty years’ standing, I take leave to recommend that Justitia” be 
more correct and particular in his inquiries before Jie ventures to state as flicts 
w'hat are such only in his own imagination. There is no pay attached to the 
rank of Colonel^ the pay of a Lieutenant-Colonel is not increased on j)romotiou. 
Ilis half-pay remains at 11s. and even on obtaining the grade of Major-fieneral, 
he only receives I7s. or the full-pay of Lieutenant-Colonel, and dial only if he 
were actually serving at the period of his promotion, or reduced contrary to his 
own inclination. J*ost-Captains do obtain an ir«?rease from IDs. Od. to 12s. 6d, 
and eventually to 14s. 6d. Lieutenant-Colonels of 1812 are not y(‘t CUdonels. 

Hut the truth is, Mr. Editor, that the two Services can never be compared 
together, but by their mutual anxiety for the good of their country, JJoth have 
advantages peculiar to themselves. Yours, &c. 

\i'. RITAS, 


Colloquies with Folard. — Fire-arms, 

Dear Editor, — Delighted as I have been at the manner in which your 
talented correspondent 1^. m. has conjured up the shade of my old friend I’olard, 
and resuscitated the loquacious spirit of diat lively Chevalier; I cannot but re- 
gret that the old gentleman’s aboefe in Pluto’s subterrane should have rendered 
him oblivious, or at least regardless, of some remarkable changes in the arms of 
that art of which he once shone so briglit an ornament. 

I allude to the fire-arms of the IGth century, in treating of which, in his last 
colloquy, the Chevalier jumps at once from the arquebus to the musket, and 
from thence all the way to the fusil ! Now, with all de%rence to the sacred 
shade of the learned commentator, I contend that the haquebut and demihaque 
preceded the musket, and the wheel-lock, currier, snaphaunce, caliver, carabine, 
and esclopette, the fusil ; nor do I wish the Chevalier to take my ipse dixit for 
the truth of this progression, but will at once refer him to the XXII Volume of 
the Archacologia, in which he will find detailed descriptions of most of these 
pieces ably set forth by Doctor Meyrick, and to the exquisite delineations of the 
same by Mr. Skelton. § ' . * 

As, from the limited circulation of the former work, the greattT part of your 
readers must be debarred from its perusal, I subjoin the extracts, without whose 
support, I would not have ventured to enter the lists with such high authority. 
I am also ready to admit that these omissions are unimportant to the general 
subject of the Chevalier’s lucubrations. ^ 

^ 30 of the senior captains have been on the list more than 30 years I ! ! Sir Cieorgo 
Cockhurn was eighteen years and a half a captain. Sir I^enry flotham was nineteen 
years and five months a captain. 

t Sir Joseph Yorke was seventeen years and a half a captain. 

$ The last 5Q of the first 350 were promoted in IBIO, consc()uently, in 1830, will 
haye been twenty years captains. Quere. Will the Lords of the Admiralty ew adapt 
any plan that shall he advantageous to those who/ougfc< for the country 1 • 

§ Skelton's Illustrations of Arms and Armour. 
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Haqmbut* Ar(|uebul being fired from the chest, -while its butt remained straight, 
the eye could with difficulty only be brought sufficiently near to the barrel to afford a 

E edect aim. By giving to the butt a hooked form, the barrel was elevated, while the 
orizontal position would be retained. This idea, originating with the Germans, gave 
name to the fire-arms thus constructed, and was thence by the English termed a haque- 
but, hakebut, &c. the invention, together with the name, was known in this country so 
early as the reign of Richard I IT,” 6lc. 

Demihaque. Demihaques are repeatedly mentioned in the time of Henry VIII. 
&c. They were smaller, and probably about half the weight of the haquebuts, the 
diameter of the barrel being much less. In the Gesta Grayorum, printed in 1594, we 
are told they carried ‘ bullets and sometimes half shots." ” 

Tlien comes the musket with its match-lock, bandoliers, &c. and*’then the 
Wheel-lock, “ A most ingenious contrivance,"* says Doctor Meyrick, “ of the 
Italians to supplant the match-lock. It was a small machine for exciting sparks of 
fire by the friction of a furrowed wheel of s^el against a piece of sulphuret of iron, 
which, from such appliesDtiofi, acquired the name of pyrites or fire-stone. The spring 
which turned this wheel was attached to it by a chain, formed like those in watches, 
and was wound upon the axles, or, as the term was * spanned," with a small lever, call- 
ed a spanner. This instrument had at one end a hole, made square, to conespond 
with the projecting axle of the wheel, and, being adjusted, was moved in a direction of 
a screw, which fnade the wheel revolve, and a little slider that covered the pan, retire 
from it. The spanner was then Piinoved, as the wheel was held by a catch connected 
with the trigger, and the cock, like that in modern firelocks, except having its position 
reversed, containing the pyrites, was brought down upon the wheel, between which and 
the touch-hole was deposited the priming. The trigger being then pulled, liberated the 
wheel, which, rapidly revolving, grated against tlie pyrites, and elicited the fire, &c.” 

The Currier is described “as of the same calibre and strength as the arquebus, but 
having a longer barrel,” and the earliest account of it in English to have been published 
in 1678. 

“ The Snupham.ce is sliown to have been a near approach to the firelock, and in- 
vented by the Dutch in the reign of Elizabeth."* 

The Caliver was “ lighter and shorter than the musket, and fired without a rest,’* 
Falstaff says, “ Put me a caliver into Wart’s hand,” “ meaning,” says Doctor Mey- 
rick, “ th#it he was not strong enough to use a musket,” 

“ The Carabine* was a large wheel-lock arquebus, adopted by the French from the 
Spaniards, and employed by the former in the war in Picarclie in 1559.” 

“ The peculiar characteristic of the lEsclopelle, the author states he has not been 
able to discover, but thinks it was probably the foreign name for tlie demihaque.” 

This brings the list of fire-arms down to 1630, when the French invented the 
fusil, ^ * 

“ So slow 

The growth of what is excellent,” 

Of whose successors I shall not anticipate the account witli which the Chevalier 
will doubtless furnish us. 

Knowing the value of your pages, I have purposely epitomized the compr/?- 
hensive and interesting descriptions contained in the Archmologia, but have, 1 
trust, succeeded in proving the Q. E. D. of my proposition. 

Ever, dear Editor, your constant reader, 

P£TR0NEI.. 

Naval Commands and Appointments, 

Mr. Edi'iou, — Observing in ‘your last number, a list of poly-ship officers, I 
beg to remind the writer, that he has the very singluar fault of understating his 
case, lie might have added, the Hon. C. Abbott, and his three shins to tlie list, 
as well as C. Fremantle, and Lord J. Churchill, with each two. Captains itz- 

* Doctor ^Mey lick suggests the probability of this name being taken the f’ala- 
brian vessels, Called Carats, which were armed with these guns. 
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clarence sind Clifford, should each have lieeh taarked three, for the Utter*» 
appointment to the Herald would have been a ^bodjob to many of secsond^chop 
interest. The halcyon times of the Commander of the Astraea are hinted at ; 
but there is another “ favourite of fortune," nearer to us, who should not remain 
unnamed. James Couch, who was only a Commander of September 1817, was 
appointed to the Perseus, off the Tower, July 2d, 1821, and tor the fresh-water 
service of raising peace establishment men, was promoted to post rank on 
the 24th of January, 18^4. Tliis was not all the advantage he derived ftoni 
such e:i;,traordinary exertion, for he has been continued iu the same command 
ever since. 

Your coi^espondent would render a favour, were he to remind us how many 
vessels have been lost or seriously injured by our fortunate youths,** together 
with the dates of the re-appointrneirts of some of those who had oncountered 
Such mishaps. Yours, &c. 

^ X. Y. Z. 


Military Medical Dci)artment. 

Mr. Editor, — Convinced that the grades of the Military Metlieal DefYart- 
ment demand, in an especial manner, the hand of a regulatrtr, to ensure the 
comfort and respectability of its members, I aiO induced to call your attention 
particularly to that subject. * It appears useless to endeavour to interifst the 
Medical Board on the subject, as since its present chief attained that situation, 
it has, as jfar as regards the welfare of the Department, been invariably supine. 

At present, I chiefly refer to the relative situations of Staff and Hegimental 
Surgeons, both of which, by His Majesty’s regulations, ha\’e the same army 
rank, viz. that of captain ; but by the custom of the service, the Staff Surgeon of 
yesterday, takes precedence, in the offices and duties of the Department, of the 
llegimental Surgeon, though, perhaps, of twenty years^ standing: yet (he vsitua- 
tion of Staff Surgeon, in other respects, is so much less aclvuntageons, that Jlegi- 
mental Sui geons can but very rarely be induced to accept of it, liocausc, in jioiiit 
of emolument, the Staff Surgeon has no advantage over tli(‘ llegimental Surgeon, 
but, on the contrary, is obliged to provide servants out of his pay, whilst the 
llegimental Surgeon is found them from the ranks of his regiment ; besides 
having a mess and other regimental advantages, which the Staff Surgeon has 
not. The Regimental Surgeon is also secure of remaining on full pay, and can- 
not be moved about but with his regiment; whilst the Staff Surgeon is liable to 
be sent hither and thither, to this or that quarter of the globe, and to be put upon 
half-pay at the suggestion of an individual, the Diroctor-fleneral, who, how- 
ever just and well disposed, is but a man, and liable, of course, to be iiiHiienced 
by all the motives and passions to which human nature is subject. Is it then 
matter of surprise that Regimental Surgeons scruple to accept (d’ staff appoint- 
ments, to the injury of their present circumstances, without benefit to tludr fuliii e 
prospects ? The consequence is, that whilst the present system obtains, the na- 
tural order of promotion is inverted, and the rank of Staff Sui-geon, considered 
superior to that of Regimental Surgeon, is generally filled up by the promotion 
of assistants, whose claims, however respectable, are much inferior to those ol' 
the Regimental Surgeons, whom they thus at once are made to surmount, and 
proves the source of many disagreeable occurrences and jarrings in the st^rvici*. 
As an instance, 1 mention a circumstance which actually took place the other day 
in Portugal An Assistant Surgeon was promoted on the Staff, and became the 
immediate superior of his Surgeon and Inspecting Officer in the very hospital 
where, so shortly before, he had moved in the inferior capacity, and this, too, in nii 
instance where the Regimental Surgeon had been such oefore his ci<^dmint 
assistant had entered the service, or even commenced his medical studies. Nor 
was this the only inconsistency ; the pay of the Regimental Surgeon, wlio thus, 
without losing rank, was overtopped by his assistant, continued siij^erior to Uiat 
of (he new Staff Surgeon ; the Regimental Sui’geon’s pay who had completed 
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twenty years’ service being 18s. lOd. per diem, whilst the StaflP Surgeon’s of less 
service was only 14s. 3d. There also are other evils which arise ft’orn the pre- 
sent ill-regidated system. Young Staff Surgeons are appointed to distncts, 
where old Regimental Surgeons are serving, and where the duties are apt to 
clash in the most unpleasant manner ; few young men in such circumstances 
having the modesty and forbearance to show much respect for their seniors ; but 
rather taking advantage of their situation, to display their power and consequence, 
by pursuing a system of petty annoyance with regard to* those placed under their 
superintendence, equally disgusting, and at variance with the good of the service ; 
but I presume I have said enough to preclude the necessity of pursuing this 
subject farther. " 

In framing a new set of regulations for the Army Medical Department, these 
discrepancies ought to be avoided ; and without any additional expense to the 
county, it might easily be done, by making a selection of the Staff and Regi- 
mental Surgeons, according to their length of service and rate of pay, giving 
those of twenty years’ standing, who receive 18s. lOd. a day, the rank of Major, 
and employing them upon the staff, with the allowance of servants from the 
line, or a moderate equivalent in lieu thereof. Giving servants from the line 
would hot weaken the ranks much, as there are few garrisons with more than 
one Staflf Surgedn; but if that were objected to, the additional expense of an 
allowance in lieu, would be a mere trifle, in comparison with the advantages of 
such a regulation, and the justice it w'ould afford to a deserving class of in- 
dividuals. 

Were this plan adopted. Regimental Surgeons would no longer have the same 
reluctance to accept a staff* appointment, and the junior Staff' Surgeons would 
have nothing to complain of, if apY)ointed to do regimental duly. In short, it 
would separate the classes definitively, as they ought to be, according to their 
services, by conferring a nominal rank, and obviate the possibility of a colli- 
sion, which is now frequent, inimical to the harmony and good of the service, 
and reciprocally unpleasant and disagreeable. 

1 observe, that lately two old Regimental Surgeons have at once been placed 
on the Staff as Deputy Inspectors, to which, from their services, they were well 
entitled. Tliis has given satisfaction to many, and is liailed by officers similarly 
situated as a proof of the justice of their claims having been acknowledged : 
for it is well known to all who are acquainted with the Department, tliat sinci' 
the peace, it has fallen to the lot of the Regimental Surgeons to perform almost 
the whole of the medical duty of the army. 

V I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Yours faithfully, 

Mi: Die IS. 


Regimenlat Staff Officer/t, 

Mr. Editor,-7- Your valuable Journal for the present month contains a letter, 
which 1 perused with no small surprise, angraenled on finding that it bore the 
respectable signature of “ A Regimental Staff Officer.” 

The writer asserts that Surgeons and Paymasters have no allowances,” 
while Field Officers and C’aptains have, and complains that these allowances 
are not included in calculating the amount of contribution to mess and band. 
The assertion is erroneous, and I shall endeavour to prove the complaint 
groundless. 

The Paymaster does receive an allowance,” viz. that to cover the expense of 
official postage. No one, I believe, ever dreamed of charging him with eight 
days of this allowance, and it would be most unjust to do so. 

As a Captain, I contribute at the rate of eleven shillings and sevenpence a 
day, (not* ten shillings and sixpence as sUited by ydur correspondent;) and the 
the only allowance I receive is that of contingent, intended to cover the con^ 
tingeut expenses df a conqiany, such as repair of arms, charge for books, Ibsses 
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by deaths and desertions, and remuneration to I^y-SerjeaiU, It would <Uen» 
fore l>e as unjust to chai^fe my contingent allowance with nu*ss or band Cinitri 
bution, as to do so W’ith the , Paymaster’s postage allowance. The same argu- 
ment applies to each. 

Another reason against so charging the contingent, (and the observation Ap- 
plies equally to the command money of a Lieutenant-Colonel,) is, that in oftse 
of absence, whether on* public duty or private pleasure, it is paid, and incwt 
properly so, to the officer on whom the temporary compiaiid and responsibility 
devolves, to meet which responsibility, and not as additional pay, tlie allowauce 
is gran ted. t < 

As to the Doctor’s remark, that the Junior Ensign would conceive lie had 
more right to command the services of the band titan he has his must be an 
unfortunate corps, (if indeed he does, or ever did, belong to any corps,) aiul 
one different from any I have seen or heard of. ll\s observaliori that a (’i\ il 
Staff Officer is obliged to submit to the exactions of such soldiers as la* may re- 
quire,'’ ciin only serve to convince every military readm* of his ignorance of 
the service. 

I may add, tliat the ‘^Regimental Staff Officer” is the only source from 
which I ever luvard that Medical Officers pay “ various astoniv'hiug and almost 
imperative contributions and subscriptions.” I was not befori* aware of their 
contributing one farthing more, in proportion to tlicir pay, than the military 
portion of the officers, lie also asserts the mode of su]>porting the band and 
mess to be clearly unjustifiable so far as regards Medical Olheers : does he 
mean to say that he ought not to subscribe at all ? 

1 am, Sir, your constant IL'ailer, 

C I’.W lU III A TSi, 

P.S. As I perceive one of your correspondents empures regarding the sub- 
scription for th(‘ Clarence Medal, permit me to ask, what is doing or about to 
be done, towards erecting a Monument to his Royal Highness our late lamented 
Comniander-in-Chief, to which, in conmioii 1 beliiwe with every British officer, 

J contributed my mite, nearly four years ago. ( 


Oldest Record existing of the British Naval Uniform* 

Mr. Editor, — The inclosed is the oldest record in existence of a Naval uni- 
form ill this country, and maybe amusing to your maritime readers. If the 
Master of the Wardrobe of his present Majesty was ordered to find uniforms or 
liveries, as expensive as the inclosed warrant specifies, for the primMpul (Jom- 
manders of His Majesty’s ships now on the Navy List, Vliat would be the 
amount? taking into consideration, at the same time, the ditference of the value 
of money in the year 1G04, to what it is at present. 

The inclosetl was furnished me by an officer of rank, and, as 1 hav'e already 
stated, may be amusing to many of your readers. 

I am, Mr, Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A Navat. Oi'VicBR, 

The following is extracted from a manuscript in the British Museum, 

“ James H. — ‘James, by the Grace of God^of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, Kinge, Defender of the Faithe, etc. To our trustie and right well- 
Moved Counsello*^ S’*" George Howmes, Knight, of our greete wardrola*, 
and to the M*" of the same that hereafter for the tyme shal be, greetinge, Win' 
will and commaunde you ymediatiie vpon the sight hereof, to delyer or cause 
to be deliuered vnto our well-beloved servants, John Austin^ Thomas Grove, 
John Hankiu, John Eliot, Roger Morice, and Ttjomas Tompson, six priucijiall 
Maisters of o** ships by vs appointed to that office, their p cells •following for 
theite Lyurie coat, that is to saie. To eury of them two yards of f} ne rcfl cloth, 
at thirterie shillings and fower pence a yarde. Item* to eury of them two yards 
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of velvet for gardinge the same coats, at twentie shillings the yarde. To eury 
of them ten ounces of silke lace for garhishinge the same coats, at two shillings 
and fower pence the ounce. To eury of them two ounces of sowinge silke, at 
twentie pence the ounce. Item, to eury of them two yardes of passaraayne lace, 
at fower pence the yarde. Item, to eury of them two dozen of buttons of silke 
and golde, at two shillings and sixpence the dozen. Item, for imbroderinge of 
theire coats with ships, roses, crownes, and o'* L’res L R. richlie imbroaered 
wth Venice golde, silver, and silke, and w*** spangles of siluer and silke, price 
the peice fower pounds. Item, to eury of them on^arde and a half of fustian 
for lyninge the bodies, at twelue pence the yarde. To eury of ih 2 m two yardes 
and a quarter of bayes for the skirtes of theire coates, at two shillings and six- 
pence the yarde. To eury of them for facinge, half a yarde of taffatie, and to 
eury of them two dozen of silke peynts w*‘*» siluer tags, and for makinge of eury 
of the same coates thirtene j^iillings, fower pence. And also wee will and com- 
aunde you, that on the Sixtenth day of March, against the feast of Easter, w*** 
shal be in the yeare of o*" Lord God 1605 : And so for that eury like daye w*^^ 
hereafter shal happen eury yeare, you deliuer or cause to be deliuered vnto the 
saide John Awstyn, Thomas Grove, John Hankin, John Eliot, Roger Morrice, 
& Thomas Tomson, to eury of them for their lyveries the like pWls duringe 
theire lives : And to eury one that shal succeed them in that office in like sorte 
as they have. And this o'" I/res, signed w‘*‘ o*" owne hande, shal be yo*' suffi- 
cient warrante, dormant, and discharge in that behalf for the deliuery of the 
p’misses in forme aforesaide. Given under o'" signel this sixt daye of Aprill, 
Anno d*ni 1604, And in the yeares of oure raigne of England, France, and Ire- 
lande, the Second, And of Scotlande the Seuen and Thirteth. 

“ It may please yo*" Ma^‘o to renewe this warrante for the lyueries of the six 
principall of yo^ Ilighnes ships, the same being drawne verbatim wth the 
warrante signed by tlie late queene, w«‘'^ by reason of her deathe is become 
voide, and tliey denyed the havinge of theire lyueries until it shal please yo> 
Ma‘‘® to renewe the former warraiitf. 

Notinoiiam.*’ 


THE EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 

Experimental Cavalry Movements. — We understand the decision respect- 
ing the Experimental Cavalry Movements, which was to have taken place 
about this period, has been postponed, in order that the subject may be submitted 
to the consideration 6f a full Board of experienced Cavalry officers. The proposed 
revision of so important a branch of our tactics has long engaged our attention, and 
shall be duly discussed at the proper season. 

English Translation oe the Archduke Charles’s Work on Strategy. — 
As a most valuable aid to the study of military science, we are happy to announce 
a forthcoming tianslatiqu of the celebrated work on Strategy, by the Archduke; 
Cbi ARLES. An English version of this scientific Treatise, in which the princi- 
ples and practice of the art of war are treated with the combined resources of 
knowledge and experience, has been undertaken by Lieut. Sedley, of the Royal 
Stall Corps, and is to be published by subscription. The Work will be dedicated 
to Sir Herbert Taylor, who<^ singularly amiable character and affable man- 
ners attract this species of homage from all classes of the army, not less, perhaps, 
than the uiideviating impartiality, and indefatigable zeal and activity which mark 
the discharge of his high official functions. 

Bourrienne^s Memoirs of Buonaparte. — Of all the works professing to 
llustrate the career and character of Napoleon, and trace his actions to their real 
nd secret* motives, none which have yet appeared combine so much interest, 
ovelty, and apparent fidelity, as the Memoirs of his confidential Secretary Bour- 
ienhe. The opportunities of the latter, who at the Military College of Brienne 
as the boyish associate of Napoleon, and was afterwards inseparably attached to 
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his person as General, Consul, and Emperor, were unquestionably of a luitun^ to 
qualify the writer, if honest, to claim for his revelations the public confidenot) : and, 
generally speaking, to judge by internal evidence and the information we have 
received on the subject, Bourrienne is entitled to very general credit, liis 
ments on the whole are so individually characteristic, true to nature, and reoonoilti-- 
ble with facts and experience, that we do not hesitate to recommend the Worli, 
of which a condensed translation has just appeared, as a most valuable and in» 
teresting production. We may, on a mture occasion, give some extracts. 

The King’s Own.— Whatever blemishes may have been imputed to “The 
Naval Officer,” they are amply redeemed in “ The King’s Own.” A more vigour 
ous, original, and characteristic perfonnance of its class, has not appeared in our 
time. Equally distinguished by professional excellence, and its trenchant views 
of human nature, “ The King’s Own” at once places Capt. Marryat at the head 
his competitors at home ; and, were it not for Cooper’s scarcely disputed sovc 
reignty, would entitle him, as a Naval Novellist, tc reign “ nulli secundusT We 
shall review this production next month. 

The English Army in France. — ^Whoever is inclined to be heartily and irre- 
sistibly amused, must read this singular work. It is quaint and IVislam-Shandyish 
in a remarkable degree ; and notwithstanding the superabundance of competitors 
in the field, the Author, (a Medical Officer,) verges as closely mpon originality as 
the nature of the subject will admit. In his details he has, ex ojicio^ opened a new 
vein, full and free, and spurting, with a wayward eccentricity, in the direction leasi 
expected. This personal “ Narrative’^ is the production of a clever and observ- 
ant writer. We shall return to it the first opportunity. 

Notices of Brazil, in 1828 and 1B29. — Dr. Walsh, in this publication, will 
not derogate from the reputation so deservedly acquired by his excellent and po* 
pular “ Journey from Constantinople.” There is in everything proceeding from 
Dr. Walsh’s pen an unaffected simplicity and eloquence of «tyh‘, clothing th<» 
traits of various knowledge, and the sentiments of manly feeling and benovolenct* 
which characterize the man, and shed a fascination on his writings. Having ac 
companied Lord Strangford in his Embassy to Brazil in 182 B, Dr. Walsh availed 
himself of so favourable an opportunity to make himself locally and intimately 
acquainted with that country and its people. The results are embodied in the 
very interesting and graphic “ Notices,” to which we may take anollua* opportunity 
of reverting. 

Mlchanics. By Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner. — This \'olume we are 
inclined to consider the most valuable which has yet ajipeared of the Cabinet 
Cyclopa?dia. Though not jiossessing tlie familiar charm which distinguishes tin* 
admirable work of Dr. Aruott, this Treatise on Mechanics, tlie joint production of 
Capt. Kater and Dr. Dirdncr, is composed in a spirit of practical philosophy and 
general knowledge, which adapt it to our worldly wants and usages, ami give it 
undoubted claims to popularity. 

Excerpta Uistorica; or, Illustrations of English IIistorv.— The design 
of this new publication involves an important object as regards our nulioual His- 
tory. It is intended to embody on permanent record ruch curious facts and do- 
cuments, connected with the train of events of the Annals of Great Britain, as may 
be gleaned by antiquarian research, and which may bear upon and tend to throw 
light on the many points of our history which still remain in comparative obscu- 
rity. Undoubtedly, many links of our national story may thus be strengthened, 
and many lacunce supplied. The First Part o<* the Work is beautifully executed. 
It is to appear Quarterly. 

Commander Foster’s Survey. — We have received a letter from an officer at 
St. Helena, which announces the arrival of the Chanticleer, from the Caj*e of i ^ood 
Ilc^e, in furtherance of the scientific objects of Commander Foster’s voyagi*. It 
seems tliat their long residence at the latter place had attended with great 
advantage for completing their various pursuits. At St, Helena, the malhemutical 
instruments had been landed, and an observatory erected in Lemon valley, wl)cri> 
the pendulums had been swung, under the superintendence of Commander Foster, 
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and Lieut. Kendall. The Chanticleer, it was expcctefl, would remain there nearly 
two months, and then proceed to Ascension Island. 

His Majesty’s Ship IIecla. — This vessel arrived at Portsmouth on the 13th 
of April, after a protracted voyage from the Island of Ascension. About two years 
since, the IIecla, Commander Boteler, sailed from Spithead to survey the Africait 
coast, and has added another melancholy instance to the loss of life already sus- 
tained on the shores of that pestilential Continent. Comipander Boteler died the 
latter end of November, having previously lost both Ins Lieutenants, and all the 
officers, and the surviving part of the crew greatly debilitated from the effects of 
fever. On the 19th of January, the IIecla reached St. Helena, under charge of a 
Midsbipraan,and found lying there the Kspoir sloop of war, Coininander Oreville, 
and the Chanticleer, (’omniander Foster. Every assistance was instantly given by 
the authorities of the island, and by the men-of-war. Lieut. Harding, first of the 
Esjioir, received an appointment to act as Commander; and Lieut, hi. N. Kendal 
was removed from the C’hantideer into the Hecla. The ship being refitted, sailed 
for the coast of Africa ; but it was soon found the crew, which then consisted of 
nine from the ships at St. Helena, were unable to perform the various duties that 
would be required for the survey, and, in consi quenco, on leaching the Island of 
Ascension, Capt. Griifinhoofo, of the Primrose, oidered iliem to proceed to J'aig- 
land. Commander' Boteler was an able maritime surveyor, and has minutely exa- 
mined the African coast, and ascertained the position of the various headlands, 
inlets, &c. &c. The ship is in a very defective stale, and lias suffered more in 
this voyage than in the three for the discovery of the North-west Passage, and in 
that to Spitzbergen, in the attempt to naeb ihe North Pole, under the ordiirs of 
Capt. Sir W. E. Parry. 


ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROC’El.DINGS 
RELATING TO rilE ARMY AM) NAVY. 


On the 22d of Minch, Mr. Verceval took a 
veto on account of to meet the tiu-ii ex- 

igencies of the Ordnance Deparliiieiii. le.i\ing the 
Kstiiuatcs as open lo discnssiou as if no such vote 
had been agreed to. 

On the same rlay, Sii Ceorge Clerk moved the 
remaining Navy Kstiniales, which embiaced the 
expenses of the whole of the civil depaitnienls 
connected with that service, namely, the Adini- 
tally, the Navy l*ay, the Navy Vinualling, &c. 
and for which the gross sum reqnhed was 
180,017/. 11s. 7(1, Mr. Hume and Lord Uowiek 
objecled to the form of the vote, contending that 
the expenses of each department should foua the 
subject of a sepaiate rcsoliitnm, as members might 
oppose borne one, and soino anoViiei item. The 
form was defended on the ground of ancient 
practice, but after some discussion, was abandon- 
ed, and the votes proposed separately, of which 
the first was 52/210/. 5a. for the Admiralty Office, 
including lor the I’aymaster of Maiines. 

To this sum it was objected by Mr. Humfi ajid 
others, that considering Uie great e\pen8es of the 
Navy Pay Office, and the number of officers 
there employed, die Paymastership of Marines 
might be consolidated with that establishineut, 
according to the recommendation of Uie Finance 
Committee. It was observed .hat a mnlliplica- 
tion of departments for the business ot one seivice 
was alike detrimental to its interests and expen- 
sive to the pubtkx The subdivision of rontiacts 
#br lUe Navy was also censured, and the system 


of the Conimisbariat held out in that particul.ir as 
ob| el ot nit, thi 

minute of 1822, was said lo fie applicable to .lU 
cases ol eoiisidid-ttum, and espceially to tins , lii.it 
lliepracliee of France and oJiei conliiiental emni- 
tiies favoured it ; Ui.tt the Marine Uarrack Dejiart- 
inenl ought to be united W'itli the Oitlnaiiee, tlie 
discipline on 8hore being the same as iii the army, 
and that the presi-nt w'as an enormous expense lo 
effect a tiifling oliiecl, namely, the jiayrnent of the 
9 or 10,000 Maiines kept on shoie. 

Oil the Ollier hand, Mr. Croker, Sir (Jeorge 
(Terk, Uie Chancellor of the Fxelieqiier, &.i\ after 
bearing testimony to the ellieieney of the piestnt 
Payin,astei, said that he was not alone a Fay- 
iiiasO r, but an Inspector-deneral, and a Snperin 
teiideiit ot llarracks and Clothing; ib.il (he Hai- 
raek Department could not be consoliil.ited with 
any otlici, loi the aci.ouiits ot Army and Marine 
Rarraeks must necessaiily be kept upon ditieieiit 
principles; that the savings ellected within the 
last few years were as great ns in any other 
department, and faither reductions were impriie- 
tieable ; iliat the proposed consolidation would be 
a change in name without a substantial saving; 
that the mixing up ot heterogeneous mutters must 
lead to confusion, and ultfmately to increased 
expense, while the sum that foirned the .subject 
ot the present citnlentiou was under .S,0Utl/. a 
year; and, finally, that it was a mistake to sii})- 
poso the proposed consolidation was supported 
by the authority of tlie Finance Committee, Du 
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a division, the uiitiibers were for Mr. Hume's 
amoiidiiieiit fio, for the original motion 130 — 
majority 40. 

Mr. Pordnau adverted to an intention of Sir 
James Craliam, to propose a R'diietion in the 
salaries of the officers of the Admiralty, propor- 
tioned to the change in the <imreiK'y, bnt made 
no motion. Tlie rednt'tion of wliich he spoke was 
lA per cent, upon the liighest class, 10 on the next, 
and 5 per cent, on the lowest, namel>, salaries 
from 500f. to .W)0/.*a year. 

On tlie question tint 32,033/. Is. Od. iJ)e granted 
for the Navy Pay Office, Mr. Vernon SniiUi pro- 
posed that be deducted from the Tieaaurer- 

ship of tile Navy, on tlie ground that the respon- 
sibility was not such as had been stated, that the 
duties did not reqiiiie such large remuneration. 

As this office has generally been held by some 
important member of the Ministeiial party, ami 
as its einolnnieiits are given more as the reward 
of political than of protessiunal services, tlie dis- 
cussion with respect to it assmued a churactei 
foreign from the objects ol this abstract ; it will, 
therefore, suffice to state, that the amendment of 
Mr, Smith was, after some discussion, withdrawn. 

A conversation look place on the present mode 
of transmitting silver inoiiey to the outports for 
the payment of the Navy, by special messengers. 
Sir M. VV. liidley thought the coiintiy bankers 
ought to be aide, in u more economical way, to 
elioct the object. Mr. F. Lewis said be bhuiihl 
clieerfnlly act upon any useful suggestions lelating 
to this matter, and assnied the House that he had 
used, and should coiitiiiiie l<» use, eveiy practic- 
abh' means of piouioting economy and advancing 
the inteiests of the seivice: but he had yet been 
unable toilevise hinisell, ot leuin fiom others,aiiy 
improvement in tlie existing system. 

Oil the of March, a petition was presented 
from the giinniakeis and othei iidiabitants of 
Hirrningliaiii, eoiiiplaining that tlie (ioveiiiinciit 
had removed its proof house foi small aims from 
Kirmingham, upon winch a few observations 
Were made. It was asserted that the Stale should 
avail Itself of coiiiiiiercial coiiipetilion, and that 
(Government should not turn iiiaiiiifacUiiers of 
any thing, 'i'he leinoval of such a taclorv one 
hundred miles fiom tlie coal and iron districts, 
was ceusiiied as a gioss eiror, and the perfect 
c«>mpeU*iice of the lliriiiiiigham manufactuiers to 
meet any fuliiie demand strongly insisted on, 
though it w^as admitted that during the late wai, 
there might have been .some occasion for a (Go- 
veriiment factoiy ; at present, it was comsideicd 
altogether unnecessary, seeing that Goveiiiiiieiil 
had one iiiilllon stand ot arms ready for -imme- 
diate use. Mr. I'erccval declined discussion until 
die Ordnance estimates w'ere regularly before the 
Honse. 

Tlie Navy estimates were resumed on the 26th, 
and fiom the siab ments of official members, it 
appeared that in future, superamiuations were to 
be provided fur by deductions from the salaries 
of pel sons actually liohling office. There were 
also incidentally some leiiiaiks made on the pre- 
sent ijiode of keeping the public accounts, but 
withobt any refeieiice to the professional concerns 
of either Army or Navy. 


A vote of 3K,207/. lOs. for the VlctnalUitg OlUce, 
was opposed by Mr. Hume, on the ground that 
Covenmieiit should deal uiili contractors; while 
the niainteuaiicu of the establishment WM 
fended, as altording the best clieek upon Hir 
frauds of contractors, bi'sides tiiat, tlie heglMi ot 
our seamen depending, as it did in warm climates, 
upon the purity ut tlieir (o<h1, should not be ha 
warded for the sake of a small saving. 1'ho vole 
was of course agreed to. 

The Dock yards vote of 137,4(Jl)/, lOs. ttd. led to 
complaint that the cessatidn ftoiii shipbuilding 
expected in lH3t), did not appear likely to laki 
place. To this it was replied, that no such vy, 
pectutiou had ever been held out, anti though 
vessels were* on the estimate, nothing like that 
number was fit tor sea, or could be pixipared in a 
short time; Imihei, that the extent of naval 
architectiue must diqiend upon the prociediiigs in 
this respect ol other nations, and in present cli- 
cuinslauces, no moie reductions could be ex- 
pected, for none had sntltietl more already than 
his Ma^'sty's yauls. 

After Mr. Hume had expressed his satisfaction 
at the reduction of tlie vole foi tlie Naval College, 
and the necessity so cieated ol young men paying 
for their own education, tugciber with hjs wish 
that the Military College eoukl be placed upon 
the same fooling, some other votes were agiced 
to ; and an animated debate arose upon fiie supei - 
annnution allow anees ot the Hon. It. Dundas, son 
of Lord Melville, and the Hon. W. L. DatbursI, 
.son of Earl Bathmst, wliicli allowances weie 
made after a veiy Hhort peiiod ot service, owing 
to the coiisoUdatiun willi aiiotbei or the Board to 
which they belonged. This debate, however, was 
meiely introiluced lor the purpose of ariuigning 
the conduct of Munster'*, and was but nominally 
coiiiiecled with the iitlaiisot the service. 

A sum ol 24,0Utl/. iui the eteeiion ol a Naval 
Hospital in Malta, was piupiiscd, and the vote, 
after some discussuui, posliiotivii, till members 
should have full inloimatiun on the subieet. The 
necessity for such iiii i-Htablislilti«‘Ut was not dc* 
ided, but it was alleged that a siiil'ible house 
might have been liireil : in auswei t»» this, how- 
ever, It was stated that such an artaiigement had 
been alleinpted without success, 

C)n the 2!Uh ol' Match, Mr. Berinil Inquired if 
it was intended to deprive captains in the Navy 
of the [iiivilege ot uppeintiug tiiidshipmcU, and 
received a ie|)ly i»t the negative; bnt the firit 
class of volunteers are to be taken under the 
direction of the Admiralty, whh a view l«» the 
limitation ot the numbers, and the supply of non 
slant employment foi those young gentlemen. 

The same day, 290,063/. 17s. ffil. was granleti 
for allc%anees to naval officeisaiul tiffievis’ vvl 
dowsj after some inquiries, from the unswei h to 
which it appealed, that all pensions to whhvws 
ate proportioned to their husband's ratik. It is 
Intended immediately to apply th« new priiuMple 
of an allowance fund above mentioned to this 
department, aiul to dticoiilinue pensi<\n‘' in eases 
of re-niari iages. Mr. Hume thought the widows 
of privates as well entitlei^to f elisions us those of 
officers ; he, tberefw’e, objected to lha systviu HS 
inequitable, but for his part he wished to see 
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pentlous altogether abolished ; marriage, he 
thoaght, ought to be disconraged in every part of 
the naval and military service. 

The salaries of Fort-Adrairals was complained 
ol, but no successful resistance made to the vote. 

The Naval Hospital at Malta was again brought 
under consideration, and the inadequacy of the 
former hospital clearly established, but the accu- 
sation against the Government chiefly rested on 
this, that the emergency was not so sudden as to 
justify them in commencing the work without the 
previous sanction of Parliament ; the vote, how- 
ever, was eventually agreed to. The Naval Cha- 
pel at Pembroke Dock-yard was also a subject of 
unavailing complaint. Mr. Hume, Col. Davies, 
and other honourable members, thod^ht a commo- 
dious warehouse might he hired for tlie purpose. 

On the same day, (the 2J)th,) Mr. Perceval 
moved the Ordnance Estimates, on which he took 
occasion to say, that the smallness of the reduc- 
tion in that departiiicpt, was to be accounted for 
by the excellent system upon which for years it 
had been managed, and the extraordinaVy pains 
taken to bring its expenditure down to the lowest 
point compatible with the public interest. Still, 
however, the savings in the present year amount 
to 36,0001. The principal votes proposed for tliis 
department weie as follow the Civil establish- 
ments Crower, Pall-Mall, and Dublin,) 85,0*i5f. ; 
that at Woolwich, 8,P33/.; for the various other 
establishments at home, abroad, and in Ireland, 
87,464/. ; pay of master-gunners, 5,300/. ; pay of 
engineers, sappers, and miners, 63,046/.; the charge 
for the regiment of artillery, 283,626/. ; tlie horse 
artillery rocket and riding troop, 37,111/. ; field 
train, 1,223/.; medical estahUshnicnt, 0,127/. ; mi- 
litary academy 3,402/. &c. Sir James Graham 
opposed the first resolution, and moved a reduc- 
tion in it, with a view to abolirii the office of 
Lieuteuant-Guiicral of the Ordnance. That aboli- 


tion was advocated on the authority of the Fitiance 
Committee, as well as fiom the inaliy occasions 
on which the duties had been performed by de- 
puty, and above all, it was contended for on the 
same ground as similar cases, the necessity of 
economy in these times of public distress. On the 
other side, the tesfimony of the highest military 
authorities was brought to justify its continuance ; 
it was defended as affording a reward for distin- 
guished a^rvices as too trifling (only 1200/. a year), 
to form any sensible addition to tUt public burden, 
and as regained for the good of the service, and 
not with any view towards maintaining the in- 
fluence of tlie Crown in Parliament., In a House 
of 324 members, the majority in favour of Mi- 
nisters was only 76. 

On the 2<1 ot Ajiril, farther votes for the Ord- 
nance weje agreed to, in which various objections 
were raised and answered respecting the expenses 
of the civil departments. Mr. Lawly adverted 
again to the removal of the proof-house from 
Birmingham, and Mr. Perceval defended the 
establishment at Knfield, as having been im- 
peratively required at the time it was formed, 
as preventing tlie evils of combiiiatiun, and being 
the only means of securing the advantages of 
conipetitiuii, as tending to keep down the price of 
small arms, and guarding against unceitainty and 
disappointment in the event of a war. The ad- 
verse arguments, before urged, were repeated, and 
the House divided, 66 to 40 ; vole agreed to. Se- 
veral other votes were agieed to, after numerous 
complaints on the part of the members who ge- 
iieially advocate reduction. 

On the 6th of April, the inanufacture of gun- 
powder, by Goveinmeiit, was made a subject of 
complaint, in the House of Commons, but Mr. 
Perceval leplicd that the inanufacture was now 
carried on only to a very limited extent, and none 
sold. 


. GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, &c. 

TO THE ARMY. 


ClUCULARi 

War Office, March 22, 1830. 

Silt, — •The sum to be paid to the innkeeper 
for the list meal supplied to the soldier on 
th® yns-fch in England, being fixed by the 
Mutiny Act, for the present year,* at ten- 
pence, I have the honour to acquaint you, 
that after the 26th of this month, the charges 
for marching money are to be made in the 
public accounts at the following rates 


Cavalry soldier in England, eleven-pence 
per diem. 

Infantry soldier in England, thirteen-pence 
per diem. 

Discharged soldier of cavaliy or infantry 
in England and Scotland, one shilling and 
sixpence per diem. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble ser^/ant, 

H, Hardinoe. 

Officer Commanding 
— Regiment of — ^ 
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ARillVAtS AND SAILINGS. 

March 19. Plymouth. •— Sailed H. M. S. 
Druid (46), Capt. G. W,* Hamilton, C.B. for 
South America. Arrived H. M. P. Sandwfch, A. 
Schuyler, from Lisbon. Sailed on 9th. Sailed 
H. M. P. Magnet, J. Porteont^ for Lisbon. 

20. Portsmouth. — Arrived H.M. C. Arrow, 
Lieut. £. Thrackstone. 

Falmouth, — Aiprived H. M. P. Hope, Lieut. 
Wright, from Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 
Sailed H. M. P. Sheldrake, Lieut. Ede, for the 
Leeward Islands, and Lapwing, Lieut. Foster, for 
the Havana. • 

21. Portsmouth. — Arrived the Soiithworth 
Transport, Lieut. Sanders, from South America. 
Left llio Janeiro, 20tli January. 

22. Po iiTS M o ui H. — Arrived H. M. C. Raven, 
Lieut. Finch. 

Falmouth. — Arrived II. M. K. Vigilant, 
Lieut. Loney. Sailed H. M. P. Lady Mary J»el- 
ham, Lieut. Carey, for Rio Janeiro. 

23. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Arrow, 
Lieut. Thrackstone, and Soiithworth Transport, 
Lieut. Sanders. Arrived the Hiitomart Tran- 
sport, and Loid William Bentinck Transport, 
W. Walker, Master. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Britoraart (10), 
Com. E. J. Johnson. Arrived U. M. Steam- 
Vessel Echo, Lieut. Bissett. 

Falmouth. — Arrived II. M. P. Emulns, 
Lieut. W. P. Croke, from Corfu and Malta. 
Arrived H. M. P. Cygnet, Lieut. Gooding, and 
Stanincr, Lieut. Sutton, from South America. 
Sailed H. M. Steam -Vessel Echo, Lieut. Bissett, 
and H. M. K. Vii;il<inl, Lieut. Loney. 

24. PoiirsMou'i H. — Arrived 11. W. S. Spar- 
tiale (7S), Capt. F. Warren, from the Mediteira- 
nean. Arrived the Supply, Naval Transport. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. P. King -fisher, 
Lieut. Walker. 

2.5. PoRi'.sMou 1 II. — Sailed the Hope Tran- 
sport, Lieut. Priteliard. 

26. Portsmouth. — A rrived H. M. S. Pelican 
(18), Com. F. D. Ilucliesoii, from the Mediter- 
ranean. Lett Malta, 2d. Came into harbour, 
H. M. S. Spartidte, to dismantle and pay ofl’. 

Plymouth. — Arrived II. M. K, Vigilant, 
Lieut. Loney. 

Shuernlus. — Arrived H. M. S. Childers (18), 
R. Deans. 

27. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. High- 
flyer. Sailed the Lord William Bentinck Transport. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Sandwich, A. 
Schuyler, for Lisbon. 

28. Purtsmoutm. Sailed the Britomart 
Transport. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Britomart (10), 
Com. £. J. Johnson. 

29. PoiiTSMOUTH.-~Arrived H. M. C. Star- 
ling. Sailed H. M. S. Pelican (18), Commander 
Hucheson. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. Steam-Vessel 
Echo, Lieut. Bissett. Sailed H. M. S. Britomart 
(10), Cora. Johnson. 

30. Sherrness. — Arrived the Diligence 
Transport. 

31. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. High- 
flyer. 


SuBERMBsa.— Sailed U. M. S. Obitdars (18). 
Com. R. Deans. 

Plymouth.— -Arrived H. M. Steam-Vesael 
Meteor, Lieut. Symons, trom the Mediterraneau- 
Left Malta, on the 7th. Sailed H. M. P. Ijcverei. 
Lieut. Worth. 

April 3. Portsmouth. — H. ■ M. S. North 
Star (28), Capt. Lord W. Paget, left the harbuiit 
and anchored at Spitliead. 

PLYMourn. — Arrived H. M. C. Bramble, 
Ueut. Has well, from Lisbon. Left 28th ulliiiiov 
Arrived H. M. P. Royalist, Lieut. Nash, and 
Leveret, Lieut. Worth. 

FiLMouTH. — Arrived H. M. P. Duke ot 
Marlboiough, J. Bull, tVum Lisbon, lieft 2|Bt 
lilt. Arrived the Imlustry, Naval iVansport. 

4. PoKTSMOuni. — Arrived H. M. Yacht lie 
raid. Com. G. B. Maxwell, from the West Indies. 
Left Port Royal, lOlh February. Sailed H. M. C, 
Starling. 

Shrkrness. — Arrived H. M. S. Pelican, 
(18), Ca>m. HueheHoii, to pay oil, and H. M. C. 
Basilisk, Lieut. Watts. 

Falmouth. — Sailed U. M. P. Slamner, 11, S. 
Sutton, and Industry, Naval Transport. 

5. PoR’is MOUTH. —Sailed H. M. S. Galatea 
(42) Capt. Napiei. 

0. SiiBKKNESs. — Arrived H. M. C. liidustiy, 
and U. M. C. Swan, Lieut* Johns. 

7. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. Brig Onyx, 
Lieut. Dawson. Arrived H. M. Arrow, Lieut. 
Thrackstone. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Bramble, Lieut. 
Haswell. 

8. Portsmou'ih. — Aiiived H. M. (\ High- 
flyer, and H. M. C. Bruinhle, Lienletiaut 
liaswell. 

9. Plymouth. — Arrived H, M. S. Galatea 
(42), Capt. Napici, 

Ports MO urn. — Sailed H. M. C. Biamble, 
Lieut. Haswell. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Magnet, J. 
Portcoiis, from Lisbon. Sailed H. M, Steam- 
Vessel Echo, Lieut. Bissett, and 11. M. I*. Briseis, 
Lieut. Downey, tor the Braiftils. 

Cork. — Arrived 11, M. S. Nimrod (20), Com. 
Radford. 

10. PoRT.sMOu'i H. — Sailed H. M, S, North 
Star, for the Havana. Arrived H. M. C. Netley, 
and H. M. S, Brilou (4f\), Capt. Hon. W. Gor- 
don, from the Vrest Indies. Lett Havana, 2il 
March. 

Falmouth.— Sailed H. M. P. Reindeer, Lieut. 
Dicken, for Jamaica, and Barracoitta, Ueut. 
James, for South America. 

11. Falmouth.— Arrived H, M. P. Siny, W. 
JamesTrom the West Indies. Left Jamaica, 2Sd 
February, and Crooked Island, Ist March. 

12. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Netley. 
Put back with contrary winds, H. S* North 
Star (28), Capt. Lord W. Paget. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. 0. Bramble, 
Lieut Haswell. SaMad H. M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loney. 

13. Portsmouth. — Arriv'd H. M. S. Ileola, 
Surveying-Vessel, Com. Harding (acting). 

14. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M» S« <lala- 
tea (42), Capt. Napier. 
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SuEERNKSs. — Sailed the Diligence Transport.- 
Arrived H. M. C. Surly, Lieut. Usherv^ood. 

1.1. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Ocean 
(tiO), Capt. P, Campbell, from the Mediterranean. 
Lett MalU, 24th March. 

SiifiEiiNESS. — Sailed H. M. C. Surly, Lienl. 
L Sherwood. 

Falmouth. Arrived H. M, P. Rinaldo, 
Lieut. Hill, from -Pernambuco. Left 2‘2d January, 
and Rio 20th February. 

16. Portsmouth.— Arrived H. M. C. Star 
ling, Lieut. Harristu). 

Falmou'ih.— Arrived H. M. P. Mntinc, Lieut. 
Pawle, from Havana. Left 4lh March. Sailed 
H. M. P. Cygnet, Lieut. Cootling, loi Lisbon. 

17. Portsmouth. — Arrived 11. M. Brig 
Onyx, Lieut. Dawson, H. M. Raven, and 
Ainily Transport, Lieut. Chapman. 


MISCELLANEOLS. 

The 1 eduction of our large naval force in the 
Mediterranean has co^niiienced by the paying oft’ 
of several ships in the course of the last month. 
The active preparations going forward* on the 
part of the French for the expected attack on 
Algiers, renders it necessary that we should have 
a force in coinmaud until some tinal adjustments 
may be concluded. 

His Majesty’s Ship Sparliatu (78), was paid oft' 
on the I2lh of April, at Portsmouth, liaviiig been 
commissioned by Capt. F. Warren, in December 
1825 ; during which time she has been employed 
at Portsmouth, Lisbon, and in the Mediterranean. 

His Majesty ’.s Sloop Camclion (10), was paid 
oft" at Portsmouth, on the 22d of March, atter .t 
service of three years in the MeditciTau»*an. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Wolf (18), having com- 
pleted a seivice of more than three jears on the 
Meditciraiiean Station, was paid oft, at Ports- 
mouth, on the 30th March. 

Hi.s Majesty’s Sloop PUican (18), was paid off, 
at Sheerness, on the I4th April, having been em- 

? Ioyfd above three years in the Mediterranean. 

he Pelican was recommissioned on the following 
day, by Lieut. Hon 12. Howard. 

His Majesty’s Brig liing fl.sher, was paid oft' at 
Plymouth, on 6th April, having been employed 
about six years in the )*acket Service. 

His Majesty’s Guii-Brig Conflict, was commis- 
sioned at Plymouth, on 26th March by Lieut. 
G. Sinithers, for African Station. The Conflict is 
H new vessel. • 

His Majesty’s Sloop Cordelia is preparing at 
Chatham for Channel Service. 

His Majesty’s Ship Druid (46), Capt. (L W. 
Hamilton, C.B. has sailed for Pernambuco, with 
Mr. Cowper, appointed Britisli Consul at that 
place. 

His Majesty’s Ship North Star(28),Cipt. Lord 
^ Wm. Paget, has sailed for the Westliulia Station, 
having on board Sir U. Kerr Porter, appointed 
ComniiSsioncr for the adjudication of slave ques- 
tions at the Havana. 

Lidat. Cooilty R>N. has been presented with a 
haftdi^iiiiciy qrnamented snnft-box, acoompa- 
nied by a letter from the King of l*'rance, for bis 
valuable inventloiff of the Night Life-Buoy. Other 
Powers have been equally forward in rewarding 
Lieut. Cook, and it is gratifying to observe, that 
wliilc the ihgcuuity and talents of naval offleers 


are employed for their country’s goorl, that I he 
cause of humanity is promoted by all. 

Experiments have been lately made on board 
H. M. S. Galatea, at Spitbead, on some improved 
sights for ship’s guns, invented by Geu. Miller, 
the Hon. Capt. G. Elliott, and Com. G. Mmith, 
That of Cohi. Smith proved decidedly the moit 
superior, by the s])iOt striking the ftag-stafi twice, 
and the flag once, out of five discharges, at the 
distance of abont eight hutidrcd yards. Com. 
Smith is the inventor of the lever-target, a ma- 
chine which has long been usid w^Th success, tinti 
which has proved a most valuable acquisition to 
tlie seaman, in enabling him to allow for the mo- 
tion «»f the ship. ^ 

The Hon. Capt. G. Elliott has invented a cou- 
iiectiug shackle foi joining the ends of an iron 
ami hempen cable, by wbich the tedious ami 
unsafe process of joining tht;in by the tails of the 
latter is avoided. Experiments have been made 
on Capt. Elliott’s invention, which have establish- 
ed its superiority, and we hear that it will be ge- 
nerally adopted. Capt. Elliott has also suggcstei) 
a method of fitting tlie launch of a ship in a man- 
ner that will eiuble hei fo cany out her best 
bower anclior, without any previous preparation, 
and so that it will not interfere in any manner 
with the oiclinary duties of the boat. 

His Majesty’s Ship Worcester, the only re- 
maining vessel building in I)eptf(»nl Dockyard, 
will be launched early in May, should the weather 
be favouiuble. This Dockyard is now nearly 
closed, and will bti employed principally as a 
stole in futuie. 

Hi** Majesty’s Sliips Menai and Ontario, lying 
at Portsmoiilii, aie to be fitted for the transport 
service. 

His Majesty’s Ship Ocean, just returned from 
the IVle<lilerrancan, is to be paid oft' and laid up 
in oidinary at I’ly'inoiith. 

His Majesty’s Ship Ifecla, just arrived from 
the coast of Africa, is expected to be paid off in 
the river, her period of service having expired. 

The following Midshipmen have passed their 
examination at tlie College for Lieutenants, since 
our last : — J. T. Caldw'ell, J. Palmer, J. S. Tetley, 
R. H. Pipon, S. H. L. Phillips, R. M. Burdon, 
J. G. M*Cleverty, G. Bolt, H. A, Gibson, G. W. 
Window, R. F. Cleaveland, J. G, M’KeiisKic ; and 
in Seamanship, H. 1^. Cox, G. Hott, H. A. Gib- 
son, G. G. Er Patey, P. H. L. Phillips. 


PBOMOTIONS, 

CAPTAIN. 

Bowyer, W- H. 

COMMANDEU. 

Bnrltun, C. 

LJEUIENANTS. 

Bedford, W. B. 

Butter field, E. 

Dawson, R, 

Hay, J. 

Ijaurie, A. 

Pasco, W. M. J. G. 

suhgeons. 

Riordan, J. 

Verting, B. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Admiral Sir Manly Dfxoviy ILC.B. is appoinleil 
to tlie command of the Plymouth station in placi 
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of Admiral Ihe Right Hoo. the Bail of Northesk, 
G.C.B. 

Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, G.C.B. is appointed 
to the command of the Portsmouth station iu place 
of Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, K.C.B. 


COMMANDERS. 

{.eavers, J. 

Retired. 

Marsiiall, J. N. 

Doncg|il. 

lieutenants. 

Aplin, B. 

Carron Steam-Vessel. 

Baker, J. V. 

Pylades. 

Barret, J. F. 

Preventive Service. 

Beatty, D. M. N. 

Hornet. 

Bedford, D. 

Ranger. 

Butterfield, £. 

Primrose. 

Carey, T. 

Hyperion. 

Came, If. 

Badger. 

Dickson, G. 

Nautilus. 

Denltam, H. M. 

St. Vincent. 

Dixon, R. 

Greenwich Hospital, O.P. 

Durban, G. 

Blanche. 

Banner, S. F. 

Preventive Service. 

Hay,J. 

Gloucester. 

Hill, J. 

Cameliou Cutter. 

Hodder, H. 

Preventive Service. 

Howard, Hon. E. 

Pelican. 

Hussey, R. 

Preventive Service. 

Jones, L. T. 

Cordelia. 

Kendal E. N. 

Hecla. 

Lyell, T. (Flag) 

Victory. 

Nichols, J. T. 

Hyperion. 

Paths, A. 

Detence Cutter. 
f Warden, Woolwich Dock 

Pearce, T. (a) 

\ Yard. 

Prowse, W. 

Tartar Cutter. 

Pasco, W. M. G.J. 

Magnificent. 

Rawstoue, J. 

Hyperion. 

Robinson, C. J. 

St. Vincent. 

Roche, J. 

Skipjack. 

Sheringhiin, W. L. 

Britannia. 

Shortland, W. 

Monkey. 

Slater, M. A. 

Britaiiiiia. 


Smithers, G. 

Conflict. 

Stroud, H. 

Blanche. 

Unifrcville, J. C. 

Preventive Service. 

Vesper, W. 

Greenwich Hospltul, 0, 

Wilkinson, J. 

Preventive Servleo. 


MAS’IEIIS. 

Causdell, B. 

lindannted. 

Harris, G. L. 

(’ordelia. 

Quinlam, A. W. 

N autiltts. 

Middlemist, W. C. 

Blanche. 


SITUGTONS. 

Anderson, Sir J. E 

. Royal George \'achl. 

Eslielby, T. D. 

Scylla. 

Kennedy, J. 

BLiUclic. 

Riordan, J. 

W eaale. 

Robertson. T. 

Herla. 

Sinclair, A. 

C^irdelia. 

Verling, B. 

Victor. 

W>Iie, K. 

Nautilus. 
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Carmichael, J. 

Nautllns. 

Folds, J. C. 

Eniiiliis. 

Haiiunoud, H. 

Victory, 

Kirk,d. 

Scylla. 

Newman, E., M.D. 

Cordelia. 

Smith, C. 

Hospital, Malta. 


rURbMlS. 

Barber, J. 

Scylla. 

Breaks, J. 

Slaney. 

Dennis, J. 

Nautilus. 

Hutchings, J« B. 

Pelican. 

Jones, J. 

Shannon. 

Sinunonds, G. 

(Uirdelia. 


(TIAPLAIN. 

Beebee, M. 

Si by He. 

MARINFS.— l IRST l.lMi l ENANTH. 

Barry, C. C. 

Miignincciit. 

Pascoe, R. W. 

Blanche. 

SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 

llcriot, W. M. 

Shannon, 

Walsh, A. S. S. 

Blanche. 


CHANGES IN THE STATIONS OF CORPS 

SINCE OUR LAST. 


4th Dragoon Guards . . 

6th Ditto 

from 

Y^ork 

to 

Edinburgh. 

from 

Canterbury .... 

to 

('Oventry. 

7th Ditto 

3d Dragoons .... 

from 

from 

Ipswich 

Sheffield ..... 

to 

to 

(’anterburv. 

. Vmk. 

9th Lancers .... 

from 

Nottingham .... 

to 

Uouuttlow. 

10th Hussars .... 

from 

Hounslow . . . ^ . . 

to 

I..ee(k, 

14th Light Dragoons . . 

from 

TiCeds 

to 

Brighton. 

1.5th Hussars .... 

from 

Brighton 

to 

Nottin ;lmm. 

11th Foot Depot . • . 
49th Ditto Ditto . . . 

from 

Wexford 

to 

Cork. 

from 

Chatham 

to 

tfpiion i ’asUe 

55th Ditto 

from 

Cgpe of Good Hope 

to 


56th Ditto 

from 

Birr 

to 

Xum^riuk. 

57th Ditto 

from 

New South Wales' . . 

to 

Atsjlrus, 

73d Ditto Ditto .... 

from 

Spike Isla^ad .... 

to 

PlyinoulU. 

76th Ditto 

from 

Fermoy ^ . 

to 

Cfttitotbury.* 

79th Ditto Ditto . . . 

from 

Barnley 

to 

Stirling. 

82d Ditto Ditto . . . 

from 

Chatham . . . . 

to 


84th Ditto Ditto . - . 

frofia 

Cork 

to^ 

Kinsaku 

90th Ditto Ditto . . * 1 * 

from 

Foit Cumberland ^ • 

to 

GoflpdVl, 

rna; 

2d Balt. RifloBiigade^Q. 

from 

Devonport ‘ . . . . 

to 


CRder -orders fer the<)ape of Good Hope. 
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1802 . 

Peace. 


Principal Staff at Head QnarterB. 


Secretary-at'War. — Right Hon. W. 
Windham. 

Rt. Hon. Charles Yorke.from Febrttary.j 
Captain-General and Commander-in- 
Chiefy Field-Marshal H. R. H. the 
Duke ofYork,K.G. 
Adjutant-General. — Gen. SirW. Faw- 
cett, K.B. to *24th June. 

Colonel Harry Calvert. 

Quarter - Master - General. — General 
David Dnndas.* 

Master-General of the Ordnance.— 
John Earl of Chatham, K.G. 
Lieut.-General of the Ordnance. — Ger.' 
Hon. SirW. Howe,K.B. 


Principal Commanders-in-Chief, and 
Governors abroad. 


East Indies.-^- Lieiit.-Oen. Gerard Lake. 

r Lieut. - Gen. Henry ' 

NorthAmcr'lca—J P. Han- 

Jamaica. — Lient-Gen. George Nugent. 

~Liettt.-Gen. Thomas 
Trigge. 

Leeward Islands. — Licut.-Gen. William 
(Triuffeld, from 
5th June. 

Mediterranean. — Gen. Hon. H. E. Fox. 

.n. / Lieiit.-Gen. Fran- 

Capeof GoodHope.— 

4 Gen, Charles O’Hara.* 
Gen. H. R. H. the Duke 
Kent, K.G. from 20th 
1 March. 


Amount of the Army Estimates for the Year 1802 £'8,960,164 Os. 6d. 

mSTKIBUTION OF THE REGULAK FORCES. 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney 77,378|- 
Plantatioiis, Gibraltar, Minorca, and other Stations in the Mediterranean, / 

Cape of Good Hope, and New South Wales > »« + 

East Indies (four regiments of Light Dragoons and seventeen regiments of Foot) 20,210) 


Foreign Corps 13,720 1| 

Embodied Militia — South Britain 30,484 

Ditto — Morth Britain 0020 

Fencible Infantry 3050 

Cornwall and Devon Miners 03.'1 

Embodied Militia, in Ireland 32,030 

Fencible Infantry, in Ireland 21,787 


Total .... 103,92511 


MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS AND OCCURRENCES, AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
EVENTS OF THE ARMY. 

January 1. The Fort of Tirnakull, Madias, taken by Major-Gen. Diigald Campbell. Corps en- 
gaged : 2(i Battalion 4th, 2.5th, and 73d Regiments, and Native Corps. * 

February. At Tobago, a conspiracy was discovered of almost the whole Black population, to massa- 
cre the White inhabitants and seize upon the government. To resist several thousands of this ferocious 
people, Brig.-Gen. Carmichael had barely 200 men in arms, but his judicious and decided conduct 
supplied all that was wanting. On the eve of the breaking out of the rebellion, thirty of the ring- 
lc.^ders were made prisoners. One of them was hanged early the next morning, at daybreak, at (lie sig- 
nal-staff ; and his body being lowered down and hoisted up more than thirty times, and a signal gun 
being fired at eacli time, the insurgents were induced to believe that most of their chiefs bad perished 
in this manner, and they immediately surrendered or dispersed. Both Houses of tlic Legislature of 
Tobago gave the most hoiiour^lAe testimonies of tbeir sense of Brig.-Gen. Carmichael’s conduct, and 
presented him with a sword of the value of one hundred guineas. 

April 0. The 8th West India Regiment, entirely composed of Black troops, who had been employ- 
ed in some public works at Dominica, suddenly broke out into open mutiny, and murdered (hfee of 


* This gallant officer died at Gibraltar after an illness of six months, during which he suffered the 
roost excruciating tortures, from his woundl hjiving broken out afresh^ Few men possessed so happy 
a combination of rare talents. He was a brave and enterprising soldier ; a strict disciplinarian, and a 
polite and accomplished gentleman. At the garrison be kept np a degree of hospitality litde known 
there till his taking the government. 

t II IT These numbers were estimated to the 24th March ; but they materially fluctuated in tiie 
course of this jtoar. On the Ist of October, 1801, there were under arms 250,000 men of all descrip- 
tions; of these, 123,343 wero«Mt;dttced before December, 1802. The Cavalry amounted, in 1801, to 
25,000, of whidi number 10,408 were reduced. The Militia of Great Britain and Ireland were 
disobaiged to the aiif(>ant of 71,000 men. The Fencible regiments were disbanded to the nujmber of 
20,879 men* The Invalids, to the namher of 5172 men, were reduced ; the Foreign Corps were reduced 
to the number of 6943 mem And all other descriptions of men dismissed amounted to 7025. 

i Subsequently reduced to 16,317, and, emdudve of Recruiting troops and com||anhu» ^ 
Britain, amounting to 752. 
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their olficurs* in liie most barbarous manner, and many other Whites who fell into their haufU» The 
Cuvcrnor, the lion. Cochrane Johnstone (who was also Colonel of this regiment), immediately mu*-' 
tered the troops in the island and embarked for St. Rupert’s, the station of the inuUneers. On tho 
arrival of bis small force, the insurgents were discovered on their parade. In order of battle, and with 
some of their officers, whom they had spared, in front. They had manned the different batteries which 
commanded the approach to the fort and had loaded the cannon with grape-shot. On being aunimoii- 
cd to surrender, they refused to ground their arms ; when they were fired upon immediately, which 
they returned briskly ; after a llw discharges, however, they gave way and fied in every direction, 
leaving 100 dead on the spot. The dispositions which were made to prevent their retreat were, how 
ever, so effectual, that the whole were captured : nearly fifty died of- foeir wounds, and 330 remained 
prisoners; of thpse f>he ringleaders were executed, tffith Foot and Island MUitia, &c. engaged..-.lt. 
The Natives, in force about 300, attacked with the utmost fury the Governmeiit fort. Sierra l^one, Just 
after morning gun had fired. They succeeded in forcing open a gate, after having shot the aentinel, 
and in fixing their ftag on the eastern rampart. They were, however, charged and forced to retreat 
with severe Ifiss. — 12 . The Secretary-at-War brought a Bill into Parliament to amend and consoli- 
date the Militia Laws. 

May 4. The Secretary-at-War brought a Bill info ParllamenI' to enable his t*> avail him- 

self of the offers of certain Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps to continue their services.— -la. Peace 
finally settled between Creat Britain, France, Spain, and Holland, and all our conquests, excepting 
the islands of Trinidad and Ceylon, surrendered. Malta restored to tlie Knights of Jerusalem. — -13. 
The Island of Marcou delivered up. — 17. Junior Department of the Iloyal Military College opened 
at Marlow, Bucks. — 29. The Corps of Marines, for their very meritorious services during the war, 
first styled “ Royal Marines,” by order of the King. p 

July 7. Martinique delivered up to the French. — 10. The Swedisli Island of St, Bartholomew 
delivered up to the British. — 31. The Volunteer Battalions of the Indian Army returned from Egypt. 
This little baud of warriors, after enduring, t wi|h a degree of patience and discipline worthy the cha- 
racter of the British soldier, tiie inarch from the shores of the lied Sea, across the arid and burning 
desert of the Thcbaid, arrived about this time at the different Presidencies, and were received with the 
most distinguished honours. The Governor-General not only ordered them (with their gallant leader, 
Major-Gen. Baird,;).) fo he publicly thanked for their great and nieriturious services, but was farther 
pleased to order honorary medals to be conferred on all the Native commissioned and noii-commis> 
sioned officers, troupers, and Sepoys, who were employed in Fgypt. 

December 24. Mutiny $ of the Garrison of Gibraltar. 

OBITUARY, 1802. 

February 21. Gen. Charles O’Hara, Governor of Gibraltar, and Colonel of the 7-llh Foot. 

Apnl 15. Gen. James Adeane, Colonel of the 45th Foot. 

July 12. Lieut.-Gen. William Spiy, Royal Engineers. 

August 13. Gen. Sir Robert Sloper, K.B. Governor of Duncannon Fort, and Colonel of the 4th 
Dragoons. 

Gen. Edward Maxwell Brown, Colonel of the 67lh Foot, MaJor-Gcn. Joseph Eyre, Invalid Ar- 
tillery. Major-Gen. John Stewart Royal Aitillery. 


* Capt. Cameron, Lieut. M*Kay, and Ensign Wastneys. The mutineers having strip|M‘d the latter 
officer, fastened him to a tree, pricked him witli their bayonets, and niutilatcti him in a dreadful man- 
ner, retarding that deaih which would have been a boon as terminating his sufferings. 

+ See note, page 514. 

X In the force, under MoJor-Gen. Baird, the following British regiments were included : 8th light 
Dragoons ; 6th, 10th, Olst, 80th, 86th, and 88tb regiments of Foot. 

$ It was immediately quelled by the Governor, the Duke of Kent, and the garristm resloreil to tho 
most perfect oider. A pique between the 25th Foot and tlie Royal Scotsf (occasioiie<1 by the former 
corps not having assisted the mutineers on the 24th,) produced a ttimiiV ' on the 20tli, but this w«a 
speedily teimlnated by the good conduct of the officers of the 25th regiment. The mutiny itself was but 
the affair of a moment. The suppression of a principal part of the wine-houses, although by that mea- 
sure he very materially decreased his revenue as Governor, had created the Duke of Rent enemies 
among the disaffected ; and these persons were encouraged in expressing their dlssathllietion by some 
officers, who, preferring a laxity of discipline, maidfested a disposition to act contrary to the code of 
General Orders issued by H. R. Highness ; and as these Orders have frequently been the attbjeet of 
comment, we shall here, in Justice to the Duke, record the opinion of the late Gen. Vawceit there- 
on :** No officer,” observed the General, “ in Gibraltar, or any other place, who makes exact and 
regular performance of all the duties incident to that situation, the f^mary object of Ida attention, 
which he certainly ought to do, can set up any just and well-founded objections against ih Tti«< pains 
that the Duke of Kent must necessarily have taken in composing so uaeftil and complete a wt»rk does 
him infinite honour. It was, moreover, much wanted, as garrison tWiy, for want of a more general 
practice of it in our service. Is but very imperfectly understood w attended to npions^t us* The Ofuke 
of Kent’s most meritorious labo*^ therefore, for the benefit and Instrvotlon <^thc army at iMfn, In 
this important branch of his Majesty*s service, call for Its moat grateM and sincere ackimwin4|im«frts.*’ 
Misrepresentations, of the disturbances and of the General Orders wefe tent to tbiscosMtiff^ iSMl the 
Duke was recalled, on the ground that it was desirable the diflhreitt departments of Gawningiteni at 
home should have the advantage of some personal conoununication upon the recent events at Gibraltar” 
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PRIZE MONEY. 


rniZES ADVERTISED FOE PAYjMENT IN THE 
TUKAttUUER OF THE NAVY, DOWN 

War of 1793. 

Cormorant, for Le Tartar, (Head Money), 
capt. 27th Dec. 1798. — Pay. 0th Feb. 18.30. — 
Agts. Cooke and Halford, 41, Norfolk street. 
Strand. 

DiLiUENCE, for Le Brntos, (Head Money), 
eapt. 27tli Dec. 1797.— Pay. 30th March, 1830.— 
Agts. Cooke and Halford, 41, Norfolk -street. 
Strand. 

Magiciennf., for Le Brutus, (Head Money), 
eapt. 27th Dec. 1797. — Pay. 30th Marcli, 1830. — 
Agts. Cooke and Halford, 41, <L\ortolk- street. 
Strand. 

Kuooi.DS,for Le Bruins, (Head Money), capt. 
27lh Dec. 1797. — Pay. 30th March, 1830. — Agts. 
Cooke and Halford, 41, Norfolk- street, Strand. 

Wap of 1803. 

Am^ron, for LaCornelie,(Head Mon^y), capt. 
7th Nov. 1808.-— Pay. Oth Feb. 18.30.— Agts. 
Cooke and Halford, 41, Norfolk-strcet, Strand. 

Atmoel, for George and Janies, Seizure, capt. 
30th July, 1825.— Pay. 23d March, 1830.— Agt. J. 
P. Muspratt, 9, New Broad-street. 

Camelion, for Three Piratical Vessels, capt. 
4th, 5th, and 2l8t Feb. 1827; and Two Piratical 
Mislicos, (Bounty Money), capt. 241h June, 1827. 
—Pay. 25tli Feb. 1830. — Agts. T. Slilwell and 
Sons, 22, Ariindel-street, Strand. 

Forth, tor Kegent, (Head Money), capt. 19th 


LONDON OAZETTF-S, AS REt'OETED TO THE 
TO THE 20ril OF MARCH, 1830. 

Sept. 1814. — Pay. 30lh March, 1830.— Agts. 
Cooke and Halford, 41, Norfolk-strcet, Strand. 

Netlev, for San Benile, (Head Money), capt. 
4th Oct. 1805.— Pay. 3d Feb. 1830. — Agts. W. 
and E. Chard, 3, Clifford’s-inn. 

O.sprky, for IjC Tison, (Head Money), capt. 
17th May, 1805.— Pay. 13t!.‘ Jan, 1830.— Agt. J. 
Woodhead, I, Jaiiies-street, Adelphi. . 

Pi.UMPEii, tor Fanny, (Bounty on Slaves), 
capt. 19th March, 1828.— Pay. 27th Jan. 1830.— 
Agts. Evans and Eyton,7, Northiiinberland-street, 
Strand. 

Pike, for Seizure, capt. I3th April, 1829. — 
Pay. 12th Feb. 1830.— Agt. ,T. Triphook, Cove of 
Cork, Ireland. 

Scout, for Determinada, alias Francisco Sola- 
no, (Head Money), capt. 2lst May, 1607. — Pay. 
22<1 Feb. 1830. — Agt. J. Woodhead, 1, James- 
stioet, Adelphi. 

Tyne, for Zaragozana, (final), capt. 3l8t March, 
1823. — Pay. 2.3d March, 1830. — Agt. J. P. Miis- 
pratt, 9, New Broad street. 

Thracian, tor Zaragozana, (final), capt. 31st 
Maich, 1823. — Pay. 23d March, 1830. — Agt. J. 
P. Muspratt, 9, New Uioad-stiect. 

VicroR, foi Les Amis Beuuis, (Head Money), 
capt. Tlh May, 1805.— Pay. 0th Jan. 1830.— Agt. 
J. Chippendale, 10, John street, Adelphi. 

Vk’Tory, ami Sni i»e, her Tender, for Seizures, 
capt. 24th and 28th July, 1829. — Pav. 15th Marcli, 
1830.— Agt. John Bienton, Portsmouth. 


FRIZES ADJUDK’ATED IN THE HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY. AS REPORTED TO IHE 


TREASURER OT THE NAVY, DOWN 

Acasta, for Porcupine, capi 17th June, 1813. 
— Cond. 4th Nov. 1829. — Pronounced to liave 
been a W-ssel of War, and 70 men on boAol. 

Ai.bicork, for Nantaise, capt. 5th Oct. 1797. 
— Cond. 20th Nov. 1829.— Pronounced to have 
been a Vessel of War, and 56 men on board. 

Active, for Madonna d’Jdra, capt. Apiil, 1807. 
— Cond. 28th Nov, 1829. — Proceeds of Slap and 
Cargo. 

Bream, for Wasp, eapt. 10th June, 181.3. — 
Cond. 4th Nov. 1829. — Proc. Vessel ot War, and 
33 men. 

Curlew, for Paragon capt. 13th Aug. 1813. — 


TO the *20jh or maiilh, 1830. 

Cond. 4th Nov. 1829-— Proc. Vessel of War, and 
10 men. 

Drake, Sloop, for La F’avorlte, capt. 25th 
1798. — Cond. 1th Nov. 1829. — Proc. Vessel of 
War, and 41 men. 

Nymph E, for Paragon, capt. I3th Aug. 1813. — 
Cond. 4th Nov. 1829. — Proc. Vessel of War, and 
10 men. 

V4LIANTE, for Porcupine, capt. 17th June, 
1813. — Cond. 4th. Nov. 1829.— Proc. Vessel of 
War, and 70 men. 

Wasp, for Porcupine, capt. 17th June, 1813. — 
Cond. 4th Nov. 1829. — Proc. Vessel of War, and 
70 men. 


GAZETTES. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. ^ 

FROM MARCH 20 TO APRIL 28. 

' WAR-OFt'TCE, March 29j 

tO?«tDON GAZETTE, MARCH 80. 

Memoranda. — The half-pay of Ens. I'honias 
84tU Ft. has been cancelled from Feb. 
25, ISdO, ihclosivc, upon UiiD^receiving a com- 
muted allowance for his commission. ^ 

’The half-pay of C'ornet John Mahon, Iloyal 
Waggon Tiain, has been cancelled from March 
25,. 1830, inclusive, upon bis receiving a comnin- 
Jed allowance Ijfir his commission. 


The half-pay of the undermentioned oflicers has 
been cancelled from the SOlh instant, Ineldiive, 
upon their receiving a commuted allowance for 
their commissions ; — Ass.-Snrg. John Stewart, h. 
p. 12tli Ft.; Ens. Henry Lytton Bulwer, h. p. 
uiiatt. 


FRIDAY, APRIJL. 23. 

North Bmiierm;! Begimefit of Teomanr Ca- 
valry.— JLord Edward TbyiihRt lo be Ueat. Colo- 
nel; Robert Auiytin L^gworlhy, Gent, lo be 
Cornet. 
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BIKTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

0ec. 12th lS3d. At Madras, the Lady of his 
Excellency Lieut.-Gcn. Sir George Tdwnshend 
Walker, G>C.B. Governor of that Presidency, of 
a daughter. 

Match 25th, 1830. At Cbatha||i, the Lady of 
Licnt.'Col. Pasley, Koyal Engineers, of a son. 

March 25th, At Plymouth, the Lady of Capt. 
Polkinghorne, H. N. of a daughter. 

At the Isle of jfiaiitj, the Lady of Capt. G.al- 
luway, of a^un. 

March 27th. At Bandnn, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel St. John Augustus Clerke, of a daughter. 

In Dublin, the l,ady of Capt. Stoyte, 24th Re- 
giment, of a daughter. 

At Glasgow, the Lady of IJeut. Bick.son, 07lh 
Regiment, of a .sou, stijl born. 

March 30th. At 'I’iiankerion Cottage, Lanark- 
shire, the Lady of Capt. Colin Campbell, R. N. 
of a daughter. 

March 301h. The Lady (»f Lieut. John Upton 
l'ripi>, R. N . of a .son. 

In Limerick, tlie Lady oJ Capt. Coxeii, 60th 
Rifles, of a daughter. 

At Saltash, the l^ady of Capt. Sanders, R.N. 
of a son. 

At Mount Eifoid, the Lady of Capt. (’urtis, 
11. N. of .1 son. 

At the Elms, orcester, the Lady of Capt. 
Maling, R. N. of a <laughter. 

At Dartmouth, the Lady of Lieut. Thoina.s Stir- 
ling, R. N. of a daughter. 

At Portsca, the Lady of Capt. Mcnd.s, R. M. of 
a son, 

March 31st. The Lady of Lient. G. T. Mail- 
land Purvi.«, R. N. of his Majesty'.s Ship Win- 
chester, of a tianghter. 

April Lst. The Lady of Lieut. William Clark, 
11. M . of a son. 

At East Looe, the Lady of Capt. Soady, R. N. 
of a sou. 

April 10th. At Mylor, the Lady of Capt. Sul- 
livan, U. N. of a daughtei. 

April 10th. At Shav. field, ncai Glasgow, the 
Lady of Major Middleton, 42d Pegiment Royal 
Higlilandeis, of a son. 

April 16th. At Castletown, Jlecrhaveii, the 
La y of Lieut. Alleyn Evanson, K. N. of a .son. 

In Clarges-stieet, London, the Lady of Lieiit.- 
Colonel Fieemuntle, of a son, still born. 

At Presteigne, the Lady of Capt. Litchfield, 
R. A. of a daughter. 

Apiil 23rd. Neai KiJlarncy, the Lady Of Capt, 
11. D. ('uitayne, 3id Buffs, of a .sou. 

April *2.5th. 'Ihe i.ady of Lieut. John Giecu, 
R. W . of a daugliter. 

MARRIED. 

Oct. 18th, 1820. At Sidney, Major Archibald 
Cluncs limes, late of the 3rd Regiment or Bntis, 
to Margaret, daughter of Alexaiuler Maclcay, 
Esq. Colonial Secretary, Mew South Wales. 

March lUih, 1830. At Edinburgh, Lieut. W, P. 
ileryly, 92nd Highlanders, to Amelia Elizal^eth, 
only daugliter of Thomas Dallas, Esq, of that city. 

March 25th. At Amport, Capt. S. H. Wid- 
drington, 53rd Begimeiit, eldest son of Lieut.- 
Generai Widdrlngtou, to Fanny Caroline, daugh- 
ter of the late nionias Strickland, Esq. 


Marcli 20th. At Brighton, Capt. St.1lthofH*i 
B. M. only son of the late Hoii. General FItKioy 
Stanhope, to EliKabeth Rosamond, eldest daugU 
ter of James Ward, Esq. of Willey-place, Surrey, 
and of Regency-squaie, Brighton. 

March 30th. At Bath, Lieut.-Col. H. J. Smith, 
eldest son of the late Major-Gen. John Smith, to 
Priscilla Elizabeth Newport, widow of the late 
Lieut.-Col. G. S. Newport, and sislei to SB 
BclUngiiain Graham, Bart. 

March 30rli. At Dounybrook Church, Majoi 
O'Kelly, of the 11th llegiment, to Julia, only 
daughter o( Capt. Foss, ot Meirion. 

At Raines, T. Croflou Cioker, Esq. ol Ihe Ad 
iniralty, to Ma ’i.mne, only daughter of hVaueis 
Nichol.son, Esq. of London. 

In Limtnick, Lieut. Alfred Tievelyan, 32nd 
Regiment, son of tSit John Tievelyan, itarl. of 
Wallington, in Northumberland, to Margaret 
Matilda, eldest daughtei of John Boyse, Esq. of 
Limeiick. » 

April 2iW At Rouleistown Church, Cork, (!apt. 
llanwell, R, A. son ol V iee-Admlral Joseph lian 
well, to Juliana Sophia lies, only daughter of the 
late James lies. Esq. Soveieign of Armagh. 

April flth. At Bin, Ensign William Wyhiow, 
50th Regiment, to Doia Amelia, youngest daugh 
ter of the late Colonel Uorough, 2Uth Regiment, 
and niece to Sir Richaid Boiough, Bart. 

Apiil Pith. At Bnllevant, Ensign John Francis 
Roiichelte, 08lli Regiment, to Mai> Francis, only 
child ol Major Baim>s, »0th Regiment. 

April 13th. In Ediubmgli, ('apl. MonUaws, 
R. N. (o Miss Nivison, only daughtei of the late 
Rev. Mr. Nivison, of Middiebie. 

April i7th. Majoi G. A. Rigby, of the H. E. 1. 
Company's Service, to Emily Ann, daughtei of 
Mr. T. Andrews, of ,Soho Square, lamdoii. 

April 19th. At St. Geoige’s Chiireh, Hanover- 
squaie, London, Capt. the Bight Hon. land 
Heiiiy Ftederick Thyiiue, R.N. the secuud son of 
the Marquis of Bilh, to Harriet, daughter of 
Alexander Baling, Esq. M.P. 

April 20 tli. At Tiiudslmry, near Kociieater> 
Limit. Newton, R. N. to Penelo|)v, only daitghUi' 
ot D. Day, Esq. of S Inane, 

DEATHS. 

I Ol.UNEl.ii. 

Maich 14ih. In London, Duncan, Eiiht India 
Company's Service. ^ 

Madan, h. p. liidejicudl'iits. 

Dec. 25th, 1829. At Montreal, Upper t'anuda, 
Lient.-Colonel Figg, Boyal Ehgineetfi. 

eAHTAlNH, 

Aug. 9th. At D ilia pole, Bengal, Liut^tt, lath Ft. 

Sept. 9tli. At luveruvsa, Chisliolm, h. p. Pith 
Foot. • 

Nov,* 17ih. I)ougla9, late 3(1 Royal Vetei.m 
Battalion Sierra Leone (as Barraek-M aster). 

Shaw, h. p. 5th West India Regiment. 

Jan. 3Cth, 1830. Duke, h. p. Unatt. 

Feb. 14th. At Hanover, Gesenius, h. p, Royul 
Artillery, German LggiQii. 

LIKUTXNANTSI. * 

Sept. 2nd, 1829. On the Gan>c8» below Caw a- 
pore, Vallancey, 3l8t Foot, 

Nov. 3d. At Harburgh, De llteu, h. p. 1st 
Hussars German Legion. • 
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DEATHS, 


Jan. 4th, 1830. At Brunswick, Rlttrrbolm, 
h. p, Brunswick Infantry. 

Ian. At Edinburgh, Gordon, h. p. pad 
Poot, 

Edwards, h. p. 6th Garrison Battalion Itad Foot. 

Feb. aad. McIntosh, late 0th Moyal Veteran 
Battalion. 

Spence, h. p. 5th Dragoon Guards. 

March 4th. J. Smith, h. p. 45th Foot. 

Hannaghar, h. p. 4rth Poot. 

SttCOND-LIXtJTRNANI* AND KNS10K8. 

Jan; 13tfi. At Kingston, Upper Canada, Cromie, 
Hoyal Engineers. 

Feb. loth. At Sea, Hobeson, Hoyal African 
Corps. 

March 13th. Sloano, late 10th Hoyal Veteran 
Battalion. 

March Ist. Downing, h. p. E^pnty Inspector 
of Hospitals. 

Jan. loth. At hiicuburg, Hanover, Surgeon 
Gunther, h. p. 4th Line German legion. 

July 1st, 18M. At Hobart's Town, Van Die- 
man's Land, Assistant-Surgeon Coleman, 40th 
Foot. " 

*. 

Oct, 7th. 18M. At Tavoy, Capt. Richard Cas- 
well Cnxton, of the 10th Regiment of Native In- 
fantry. 

Nov. 26th. At Colombo, Lieut. William 
Moore, Hoyal Staff Corps, and Deputy Assistant 
Quarter-Master General. 

Nov. 26th. At St. Thomas's Mount, Madras, 
Capt. William Bainbridge, of the 23rd Native 
Infantry. 

Nov. 29th. Major John Philip Napier, of the 
Battalion of Native Invalids. 

In Nov. last. At Hobart's Town, Van Pie- 
man's lisnd. Major Boyle Octavius Loane, Ist 
Ceylon Regiment. 

Dec. 2d. Aged 18, Francis Edward Saints- 
bnry, Midshipman of his Majesty’s brig Clinker. 
Having assisted in the capture of a Spanish ves- 
sel, carrying nearly 400 Slaves, and subsequently 
taken the command of her to Sierra Leone for 
adjudication, he fell another victim to the pesti- 
lence of that settlement: “ by which event,” to 
use the words of his Commander, “ the service 
has been deprived of a highly promising young 
officer.’* 

Jan. 30th, 1830. At the Island of Ascension, 
in command of the Black Joke, Lient. Edward 
Bedford Pirn. This gallant and distinguished 
officer was twenty-twaiyears in his Majesty's ser- 
vice, during which period M was in eleven en- * 
gagements, was twice wounded, and had his leg 
fractured ; he was once knoeked overboard by a 
blow from a handspike, while leading on a party 
to board Portuguese slave-ship; was taken up 
as a spy, and confined three days in a dungeon, 
witli the almost hourly threat of being hanged ; 
was once moch injured in saving the Cha'inplain 
Establishment from fire ; and by jumping over- 
board, at several times, had the good fortune to 
save tile lives of one lieutenant, two seamen, and 
one marine. 

At the Cape of GoodHHM-*pe, on his way from 
the Mauritius, Ct^t. H. Broderick, 20lh Regi- 
ment. ^ m t 

Feb.*loth. At the Island of Ascension, Capt. 
Griffinhoofc, R. N. of H. M. S. Primrose. 


Feb. 14lh. At Rio de Janeiro, Lieut. James 
Henderson, First Lteutenant of the Warspite. 

Feb. 17Ch. At Parkview, Connty Dublin, 
William Berwick, aged 8 years, only son of Wil- 
liam Barwlck, Esq. h. p. 46th Regiment. 

March ath. At Jamaica, Capt. and Paymaster 
Heacle, of tiie aad Regiment. 

March 14dli. On board his Ship 

Blonde, in the<|»>rt of Constantinople, Matthew 
Oapponi, Esq. Surgeon of that ship. 

March 17th. At Avranches, in Normandy, 
Lient. Edward Preston, jB.N. second son of 
Rear-Admiral Preston. ** ‘ 

March 2Ut. At Richmond, John G'ariand Har- 
ford, Esq. late Surgeon of the 41st Foot. 

March 21st. Lieut. George Let lie, R.N. 

At Stonehouse, Lieut. R. Mann, R.N. 

At Haverfordwest, Lieut. Etlwanl Davies, II.N. 

March 27th. At Aberdeen, Patrick Blaikie. 
M.D. Surgeon R.N. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Green- 
tree, of the East India Company’s Service. 

At Teignmouth, aged 06, Commander Peter 
Tait,R.N. His first commission bears date ATtli 
Oct. 1757. 

March 28th. At the Old Priory, Frapton, 
Henry Lee, Esq. late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Royal Marines, aged 72 years. 

April 1st. C.apt. Heslop, late of the GOtli 
Rifles. 

Lient. Robert Aitcheson, one of the Lieutcnanti. 
of Greenwich Hospital. 

At Lewisham, Gen. Gother Mann, Colonel- 
Commandant of the Royal Engineers and In- 
spector-General of E'ortifications. General Gother 
Mann was appointed Practitioner Engineer and 
Ensign ill tlie Royal Engineers, the 27tli Fe- 
bruary, 1763; Sub- Engineer and lieutenant the 
Ist ot April, 1771 ; Engineer Extraordinary .and 
Captain-Lientenant, the 2d of Maich, 1777 ; Lieu- 
tenant-Co’.onel the 5lh December, 1793 ; Colonel 
in the army, the 2fllh January, 1797, and in the 
Engineers the 18th of August following ; Major 
General 25th September, 1803; Colonel Com- 
mandant of the Royal E^ngineers 13th July, 1806; 
Lieutenant-General, 25th July, 1810 ; subsequently 
Inspector-General of P'ortificationB ; and General, 
the 19th July, 1821. 

April 0tk. At . Cheltenham, Lient. -Colonel 
James Smith, of the H. E. 1. Company's Bombay 
Establishment. 

April 0th. Suddenly, at Plymouth, Lieut. John 
Bardin Collins, R. N. (1709) 

April 7lh. At Woolwich, Capt. Edwartl Bar- 
low, R. A. aged 41 years. 

At Farebam, Lient. -Colonel Philip John Stan- 
hope, h. p, 5flth Regiment, eldest son ol the late 
Rear-Admiral John Stanhope. 

April 9th. At Upper Wiinpole street, London, 
Gen. Sir Hew Whiteford Dairy tn pie, Bart, of High 
Mark, Wigton, in his 80th year. He entered the 
army, as an Ensign in the 31st Foot, Itt 1763 ; was 
promoted to Lieutenant In 1760, to Captain, in die 
Royals, 14th July, 1768; to Major, in Uie 77lh, in 
December 1777 ; to Ideatenaiit-Colonel, in the 
68th, 2lst September, 1781 ; to Colpnel in the 
Array, Igth November, 1790, and exchanged into 
rile Ist regiment of Foot Qnardi. ■ He served 
the campaign of 170V> in riie Grenadier battalion, 
and was present at the battle of Famars, the siege 
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of Valenciennes, in tlie action at the investment 
of Dunkirk, and in every afl^ at which the bat> 
talion was employed during that eventful cam> 
palgn. In 1704, he received the rank of Major- 
General ; in 1705, he was placed on the Staff of 
the Northern District ; in 1708, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey ; and in 1801, he 
became a Lieutenant General in the army. He 
resigned his Licutenant-Govemnaeut in 1809, and 
was placed on the Staff in the command of the 
Northern District, whence he was removed, in 
1800, to the Staff of Gibraltar. Tlie 7th of Au- 
gust, 1808, he wts ordered, to take the command 
of the army in Portugal, in consequence of which 
he sailed from Gibraltar; arrived on the 22d, and 
joined the army in time to become responsible 
for the treaty by which the French army evacu- 
ated that country, which was in all its essential 
provisions recommended by his predecessor in 
command. Sir Arthuf Wellesley, who alone pos- 
sessed the information necessary to appreciate the 
value of the measure. From the terms in which 
Sir Hew Dalrymplc's appointment to this com- 
mand were couched, there seemed reason to con- 
clude that it was in its nature temporary, and that 
it was intended that he should afterwards resume 
ids command at Gibraltar, but which did not take 
place. A moment’s attention is necessary to the 
very peculiar situation in which Sir Hew was 
placed by the ftitile and contradictory arrange- 
ments of the expedition of 1808, to Portugal. 
He took the command of an army which he had 
never befoie seen, landed in a country with 
which he was iinacqiiaiiited, and was 
on a system of operations on which he had never 
been consulted. The delicacy of liis situation was 
described by himself, in terms peculiarly appro- 
priate, when he st.ited ** that all the responsibility 
was vested in him, and all the direction in others. 
One General commenced the expedition, another 
concluded it, and a third directed the consequences 
that were to flow from it.” At the close of the 
proceedings upon the inquiry which took place 
relative to the Armistice and Conventions in Por- 
tugal, the following questions were put to each 
Member of the Board. “ Do you or do you not 
approve of the Armistice, as concluded on the 22d 
of August, 1808, ill the relative situations of the 
two armies?” Disapprove — Earl of Moira. Ap- 
prove— —Lieut.-Gen. Nicolls, Licnt.-Oen. Sir (J. 
Nugent, Earl of Pembroke, Lord Heatbfleld, 
Gen. Craig, Gen. Sir David Dundas. ” Do you 
or do you not approve of the Convention, as con- 
cluded upon the 31st of August, 1808, in the rela- 
tive situation of the two armies ?” Disapprove — 
Lieut.-Gen. Nicolls, Earl of Pembroke, Earl of 
Moira. Approve — Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Nugent, 
Gen. Lord Heathfleld, Gen. Craig, Gen. Sir Da- 
vid Dundas. In 1811, Sir Hew was appointed 
Colonel of the 57tli Foot ; in 1812, promoted to 
General ; in 1814, created a Baronet, (having pre- 
viously, in 1779, received the honour of Knight- 
hood), and in 1818, appointed Governor of Black- 
ness Castle. He was also a Member of the Con- 
solidated Boaid of General Officers. Sir Hew 
was collaterally related to the Earl of Stair, and, 
in 1783, married Frances, youngest daughter and 
co-heir of Gen. Francis Leighton, and by her 
ladyship, who died in I833f bb has left issue, the 


surviving son, LhAit.-Col. Sir Acloliffiu* lotiii Dal 
rymple, born 1784; married ISIS, AlNh only 
daughter of the late Sir James Grahi^, Wt. of 
Netberby, and sister of the Hon. and palflnth* 
Member for Cumberland. Sir Adolphus r»pr«*> 
sents the burghs of Haddington, Jedbuigit, Iki, in 
Parliament, and was formerly Member Ibr Him 
borough of Appleby. The gallant General’s el 
dest daughter. Miss Charlotte Eliaabeth Dalrym- 
pie, was married in 1818, to Capt. John Chambers 
White, of the Royal Navy, and his other surVtv 
ing daughter, Francis Mary, was married in 1811, 
to Lieut.-Coi. Edward Fanshawe, of the Rgyal 
Engineers. 

April loth. At Bradninch, Rear-Admiral 
Thomas Pearse, aged 71 years. 

April 11th. At Plymouth, Major Tliomas Hale, 
late of the 25tlJ Light Dragoons. 

April 15th. At Marlow, Vice-Admiral Sir 
James Nicoll Morris, K.C.l). The late Vieg- 
Admiral entered early into his Majesty’s naval 
service, and passed most deservedly through all 
the minor gradations of the service ; in the war 
of 1793, he coinmandeti the Boston frigate, 39, on 
the American station, and paid off the Phaeton* 
38, at the conclusion of that war, in 1809, after 
most zealous and persevering service. At the be- 
ginning of the late war, he obtained the command 
of tlie Colossus, 74, and iii this ship, he highly 
distinguished himself at the battle of Trafalgar. 
Sonic time after he commanded liie Vigo, 74, 
on the Baltic station. On Ids return to Eng- 
land, he held the Formidable, 08, till pro- 
moted to Ri^ar-Ailinirat, in 1811, previously to 
which, %ve believe, hivlield the rank of Colonel of 
Marines, and on the 3(1 Jan. 1815, received the 
honour of Knight Commander of the Bath. He 
was a brave, experienced seaman, a rigid disci 
pliiiarlati, and his strict sense of hotiuni and Im- 
partiality in the discliarge of nil his duties, made 
him deservedly and universally beloved, esteemed, 
and respected. H<^> was promoted to tiie rank of 
Vice-Admiral of the Red, on the 13(h Aiig. 1819, 

April I7th. At Uaslar Hospital, Dr. Anderson 
Angus, Surgeon, R.NT. 

April 33d. At (Basgow, Capt. A. (^'ainpbelJ, 
of the 83d Regiment. 

April 24tb. Mr. F, P. Bentley, late Master of 
H. M. S. Wellesley. 

Lieut.'6en. Charles N. Cookson, win>sc death 
ap}a>ars in our last month’s obituary, was appoint- 
ed a Gentleman Cadet iu the Royal Artillery, the 
3d March, 1779 ; Seco4(;d Lieutenant the 35th 
December, 1777'; md Tlrst Lieutenant the 8d of 
December, 1779. From 1783 to 1785, lie served 
under Gen. Elliot at Gibraltar. In the latter 
year be embarked for Jamaica, and remained 
there and at St. Domingo, till hla Promotion to 
the rank of Ma)or, the I9th of September, IH03. 
The 24tb March, 1701, he obtained the rank of 
Captain-Licutenant ; that of Captain, tho 3lst of 
October, 1794 ; and the 90th February# 1894, he 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel in the Hoyal 
Artillery; and Colonel the 90tb June, 1809. He 
received the rank of 

January, 1819, andktAf Lieutenant-General the 
27th of May, 1895. Ha died at hit scat. KenUm 
Lodge, Devon, on the 18th hDlrcb, aged 88. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

OBSERVATOEY OV CAl’T. W. 11. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 

MAK. 

1830. 

Blx*i Thermometer. 

At a P. M. 

riuvia- 

meter 

Jmhes. 

iEvapora* 

tor 

Inches. 

• 

Winds atO P.M. 

e 

Mixlm. 

Degrees. 

Minim. 

Degrees. 

Darom. 

Inches. 

Thermo. 'llygrom. 
Degrees. Parts. 

'^) 1 

51-3 

46*6 

30'30 

48-7 

756 

•004 

•080 

S.W. Iiglitair8& calms, faggy* 

i 2 

49‘2 

47*6 

30-33 

49*2 

778 

*00.5 

•080 

S.S.W, light airs^ cloudy. 

? 3 

49’3 

46*9 

30-38 

48*7 

776 


•040 

S.W. light airs, much calm. 

i 4 

53-5 

41-6 

30-10 

46*8 

370 


•080 

S.W. fresh breezes, fine day. 

? *5 

50-9 

38'7 

30-02 

49*6 

500 


•100 

S.S.W. blowing fresh. 

h 6 

47-0 

45*7 

30-05 

45-7 

557 


•020 

N.E. light breeze, fine day. 

© 7 

47-0 

33*6 

30*03 

46*2 

563 


•050 

S.S.W. light breeze. 

D 8 

47-2 

38*0 

29-99 

45*0 

572 


•070 S.W. light and variable. i 

^ 9 

44*6 

42-8 

29-62 

43*9 

700 


•080 

S.S.W. light breeze, cloudy. 

2 10 

61*4 

44*0 

29-70 

66*5 

565 

•056 

*080 

W. by S. fresh breeze. 

It 11 

50-0 

46*8 

29-80 

50*0 

693 


‘100 

W. to S.W. fresh breeze. 

? 12 

53-0 

48*3 

29*91 

53*0 

527 

• • • • 

•150 

W.S.W. a gale, flying elds. 

13 

51*2 

47*0 

30-26 

50*3 

536 

* * • • 

•150 

S.W. a moderate gale. 

0 14 

49-5 

40*0 

29*92 

49*2 

568 

* ♦ • • 

•200 

S.S.W, a gale, cloudy. 

]) 15 

50-0 

44-0 

29*43 

47*8 

616 

• • • • 

-1-50 

S.S.W. a gale, cloudy. 

$ 16 

50-5 

40*8 

29*75 

48*9 

606 


-160 

S.W. a fresh gale. 

§ 17 

50*8 

41-3 

29*94 

50*2 

635 


-150 

S.S.W. blowing fresh. 

Tf. 18 

51-3 

41*0 

30-13 

50*4 

648 


•150 

S.W. blowing fresh, & siiually. 

$ 19 

50-8 

45*7 

30-15 

50*8 

620 


•200 

W.S.W. stiff gale, &c cloudy. 

20 

61*3 

45*3 

30-i0 

51*3 

610 


*150 iS.S.W. fresh breeze, changes. 

0 21 

51-7 j 

46*6 

30-33 

61*7 

580 

•165 

•150 'S.W. fresh breeze, moderating. 

i) 22 

50*7 

45*4 

30-27 

50*3 

685 

* « « « 

•120 

S.W. stiff breeze all day. 

S 23 

62*3 

45*3 

30-19 

52*3 

592 


•150 

S.S.W. a gale, threatening. 

j 24 

52-7 

45-2 

30-25 

52*6 

613 

• « « 4 

•200 

W.S.W. blowing Irard, clouds. 

It 25 

65*5 

45*0 

30-30 

55*5 

629 

i •• *• 

•200 

W.S.W. light breeze, fine. 

? 26 

63-8 i 

60*0 * 

30-54 

59*0 

320 

• • • • 

•200 

N.W\ light breezes. 

h 27 

m ! 

65*0 

3i>51 

63*0 

270 

• • • • 

•230 1 W. light airs and calms, fine. 

©28 

64*0 : 

62*8 

30-40 

64*0 

306 


•200 N.N.T5. light and calms. 

1) 29 

64*) ' 

62*5 

30-23 

64*1 

332 


•160 E.N.E. light airs and calm. 

S 30 

64*2 ♦- 

> 62*4 

30-05 

64*2 

370 


•150 ,E. by N. light airs, clear sky. 

5 31 

61*3 

51'5 

29-87 

67*2 

• 423 

t 


•100 N.W. to N.E. squally. 

1 
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NKW ZEALAND, IN 1829. 

FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER OF THE IlRfG HAWES, HESCRIBIKU 
THE CAPTURE OF' "ftlAT VESSEL BY THE NATIVES, ANO THE CRUELTIES 
EXERCISED towards HER CREW; — WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTRY* 

O]^ 17 th Nov. 1828, I sailed from Sydney as seoiind officer in 
the Brig Hawes of 110 tons, and fourteen men, commuted by Capt. 
John Jskmes, having also a gang of twelve sealers, whom we were 
instructed to land either on the Antipodes or^-the Bounty Islands. 

Having landed tendon the former and two on the latter islands, we 
made sail fo^’ New Zealand on a trading voyage. We arrived at t|ie 
Bay of Islands in Decemter, and after wooding and watering, sailed 
for the East Cape, distant about five hundred miles. On our arrival, 
a great number of the natives came off ^n large canoes, and through 
the medium of our interpreter, an Englishman, taken on board at 
the Bay of Islands, we unsuccessfully endeavoured to induce them to 
barter. Eager as these people always are for the possession of any 
thing European, we regarded their disinclination to trade as an extra- 
ordinary circumstance ; but the mystery was soon unravelled, by our 
interpreter informing us that they were singing their war-song, and 
preparing for an immediate attack on the vessel. 

We instantly flew t^J^arms, removed the caps and aprons from our 
pannon, and determined on a vigorous resistance ; but the savages, whose 
success depends on surprising their victims, fled with the greatest pre- 
cipitation as soon as they perceived we were aware of their intentions. 
Disappointed at this place injthe object of our voyage, we weighed an- 
chor, and sailed along the coast, until we entered the Bay of Plenty, 
where the natives are very numerous and warlike, having a strong pro- 
pensity for theft, and of a most treacherous disposition. Our Captain 
permitted a few of the principal chiefs to come on Iward, treating them 
with much attention, hoping by a conciliatory disposition to induce 
them to trade with us. This plan succeecfea very»well, for iii the 
course of two days as much flax Avas obtained as we required. 

The utmost vigilance was observed during this period, as the natives 
made several attempts to seize the ship, but our eoii^nued watchful- 
ness, and the timely notice given by our interpr.)tef, frustrated tbeir ' 
intentions. We returned to the Bay of Islands to re-stow our hold, 
and make room for the quantity of pork required for <mr 
and after coopering the casks, sailed to a place called 
head of the Bay of Plenty, several miles from oar teeeat,;^^itni{ 
ground, and under the government of a elnef, who, wa were 
was of a more friendly disposition. ^ Towronga' is a very good Hliihour 
for small ships, with three fethoms at low water. The country it hflly, 
and muoh diversified with w^s, not of any great extent, but to nu- 
merous and so delightfully dispersed, as to preserimjht appeargnice of a 
pork, arranged by a tasteful hand. The hills in the tiistan ce gre 
covered wiwi verdure, and through every valley runs a beiMllfr 
stream, sometimes meandering in gracefiil silence, and at others rua^« 
‘U. S. JovuN. No. 18. June, 1830. 2 u 
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ing over the opposing fragments of rocks and trees, in cataracts with- 
out numher. Here the natives informed us hogs were abundant, but, 
l)eing wild in the bush, it would require some lime to catch them. 
We cast anchor, and our interviews with the natives afiparently con- 
firmed the favourable account we had ])reviously received of their 
friendly disposition, and for several days we obtained a tolerable sup- 
ply, which, however, was soon discontinued ; for \it the end of seven 
weeks we had procured but five tons of potatoes, and three tons of 
cleaned and cured meat. 

Our interpreter recommended the Captain to send the boaf to a set- 
tlement called by the natives Walkeetanna, about fifty miles from 
Towronga Harbour, where the shij) lay, assuring him that an abfindance 
of provisions could there J)e obtained. 

In consequence of this advice, the boat was rigged and ])laced under 
my charge, and early on the following morning. 1 left the ship, accom- 
panied by the interpreter, and one of the crew, and at midnight an- 
chored ill a small cove close to the entrance of the settlement. At 
daybreak we goc under weigh, and after steering ahrait a quarter of a 
mile up the river, we brought up abreast of the Pa/i, or village* ; the 
natives liere are very numerous. ThS like all the others I 

had seen in New Zealand, is situated on a steep, lofty, and conical hill 
of great natural strength, fortified by an embankment of earth, ap- 
proached by a narrow and circuitous pathway, so difficult, that an 
European climbs it with much danger, while the bandboted New Zea- 
lander ascends without inconvenience, running over the sharpest rocks 
and most rugged ways with great facility. 

A number of natives, collected at the place of our lauding, received 
us with the H(»roinai,'' or .salutation of frieiid.ship, implying “ come 
hither and on being iiiforined liy our interpreter of the object of our 
visit, they welcomed us with excessive joy, dancing and singing around 
us with violent and grote.Mjue gesticulations, declaring their readiness 
to do all in their power for our assistance. They conducted us to the 
dwelling of their chief by the jiathway before described. This was a 
small hut, constructed of stakes driven into the ground, the sides and 
roofs of rced.s, so completely arranged, as to he impervious to rain. A 
small space in the front was neatly paved, and the only aperture for 
light and air was a little sliding door of reeds, scarcely large enough 
to admit a grown ]»ersoii ; the interior of the dwelling was so low 
that a man could not stand ujiright therein. It was surrounded by a 
sort of veranda, cove»'ed with rude carvings, painted red, designating 
the rank and family of the chief. The huts of the common people are 
wretched in the extreme, very little better than ])igsties ; hut the prac- 
tice of ^leej)iiig ill the open air is so prevalent, that the weather must 
be inclement indeed to force the natives to the shelter of their hovels. 
They sleep in a sitting postdre, with their legs bent under them, en- 
veloping themselves in their coarse upper mat, so that during the night 
they have the appearance of a nuihber of small cocks of hay scattered 
about the side of the hill. To return to my narrative, we were intro- 
duced to their named Enararo, or the Lizard. lie w^as a tall, 

well-proj^ortj^)necl man, of great persiinal strength and commanding 
and his body profusely tattooed. 
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The following is a sketch of this Chief taken on the spot, in his 
cliaracteristic attitude and customary dress. 



When I first saw him, he was seated on the ground in front of his 
dwelling, with a handsome mat thrown over his .shoulders, his face 
and body besmeared with oil and red ochre ; his hair after the fashion 
of his country, was tied in a bunch to the top of Jiis head, and orna- 
mented with the plumes of the albatross, or gauiiet. On inform- 
ing him of our errand, we were shown a number of fine hogs, which 
he was willing to let us have. I requested him to send them over 
land to the ship; but this, ke said, was impossible, as he was at war 
with several of the intervening tribes. Under these circumstances, I 
had no alternative but to return to the ship, my boat being too small 
for their conveyance. Unfortunately, the wind was fynl, with a very 
heavy sea on, and we could make no Avay, except to leeward, so that I 
was compelled to stand out to sea. Night now closed fast, with a gale 
of wind from the north-west. We close reefed the sail, and our little 
bark made better weather than we could have expected, but at dffy light 
we found ourselves so much to leeward of the river, that we were 
under the necessity of returning to Walkeetanna ; on the wind 
dying away, we took to our oars, and the same day about three F.ai. 
regained the place which the day before we had left. Previous to 
leaving the vessel, the Captain had instructed me to send a man with 
a guide over land with my report, if I should be dethitfed by contrary 
winds or any other circumstance ; and as I judged the north-^ est 
had set in, and there appearing no probability of reaching the v< 

2 u 2 
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the boat, I requested the interpreter to undertake this commission, 
lie felt no inclination either to walk such a journey, or trust himself 
with the natives he might meet on the road ; and for the same reasons 
the man with me belonging to the ship, refused to attempt the hazard- 
ous task. I, therefore, determined on the journey myself, and en- 
gaging a chief to conduct me, set out early on the following morning. 

I found the country very mountainous, intersected with numerous 
jivers, which greatly increased the length of our way, as we were fre- 
quently compelled to traverse their banks for several miles \^efore they 
were fordable. On the sides of these streams, flax is grown in great 
abundance, and many small patches are under cultivation, producing 
cabbages, potatoes, parsnips, carrots, and a small sort of turnip). They 
also grow water-melon^' and peaches, and 1 met with a few orange- 
trees, which have been introduced with success. The principal trees 
are the Kaikatt'rre and the Cowry, which grow to an ininiense height 
without a branch, and are of such magnitude, as to be fit for the masts 
of large ships. The Kaikaterre is found in marshy grounds and on the 
banks of rivers ; it a])peargii to be an evergreen, and bears a red berry. 
The Cowry, whicJi is much preferred, yows on a high and dry soil, has 
a beautiful foliage, and yields abundance of resin. A great part of our 
road lay along the sand, which I found extremely heavy to walk on; and 
after a fatiguing journey of two days and nights, cautiously avoiding 
the natives on our way, we at length reached the ship, when I gave 
my conductor a couple of tomahawks and a small portion of powder, 
with which he seemed much satisfied. On acquainting the Captain 
that provisions were to be obtained at the jdace I had visited, he im- 
mediately weighed anchor, and bore away for Walkeetaniia, where we 
arrived the next night, to the seeming joy of the inliabitants, who came 
off in large canoes, with a plentiful supply of hogs, which we purchased 
of them, without bringing the ship to an anchor. The chief, Knararo, 
came on board, and welcomed us with much apparent cordiality ; the 
same feeling seeming to actuate his people, who, in obedience to the or- 
ders of their chief, kept at a distance from the vessel, which he would 
not allow them to board. After stowing our decks with live-stock as 
thickly as was convenient, and the wind freshening at the south-east, 
we bore away again fqr Towronga Harbour, where we killed and salted 
our pigs, but not finding our quantity complete, we jailed again for Wal- 
keetanna, where we arrived on Sunday, March 1st, 1821). The wea- 
ther being very fine, we anchored between the Island of Maltora and 
the main ; and we had not brought up ten minutes before the natives 
came off in great numbers as before, from whom we obtained twenty 
more hogs, which were all we required. 

On*Monday, March 2d, about six a.m. the boat was sent on shore 
with the chief officer, and eight hands, including the interpreter, for 
the purpose of killing ana cleaning the pigs with all expedition, at a 
boiling spring on the beach, a short distance from the vessel. At 
one P.M. we hailed them to come on board to dinner, but not hearing 
tis, the Captain left me in charge of the vessel with three hands, little 
imagiiyng the 4reAcherous intentions of the natives. At the time of 
his departitte^ Enararo was on board, with about ten or twelve natives 
' I noticed them several times in earnest conversation about 

the Kibbookee,” or ship, and suspecting some treachery, I desired 
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the steward, who was an Otaheitan, to haiid up the cutlasses, keepii 
a strict watch on the cliief, whom I saw cock his piece, and put it uiid< 
his Kakahoo,'’ or upper garment. His men at this signal sprang t 
the main chains, each having a musket, whicli they had secreted i 
their canoes. At this critical juncture we had no pistols oji deck, an 
I was well aware if but one of us went below for them, they would ii 
evitably take advantage of his absence by commencing their attac] 
As our muskets had been placed in the fore-top, not only for securit; 
but as a pjpecautionary measure in the event of an attack, I ordered ot 
of the iiien to go up into the fore-top and shoot the chief. They each p< 
sitively refused, not being so convinced as I was of the designs of tli 
savages ; therefore, seeing not a moment was to be lost, I went up inj 
self, giving strict orders to keep a sharp look-out, to which they unfortu 
nately paid bift little attention, telling me I was meditating the life c 
an innocent man. As I was going up the fore rigging, they wer 
joking with each other with great indifference, regardless of the mo 
tioiis of the natives ; but as soon as the chief saw me in the fore-to' 
unlashing the muskets, he fired at one of^ our men, who was playiuj 
with his cutlass, at three paceS^froin him, and shot him through thi 
head ,* then with his mearee,*' a short stone club with a sharp edge 
he split his skull. At this signal the whole number jumped on board 
and ill a moment the two poor fellows remaining were laid low ; the 
then fired a volley at me, at first without effect, but while I was in th 
act of priming a musket, the chief, Enararo, sent a bullet through m 
right arm, above the elbow, which shivered the bone. On seeing m 
fall, they immediately, with the most hideous bowlings, coinmencei 
their war-dance. They then began the plunder of the ship, an< 
although I was lying in the fore-top in extreme agony, I coui( 
plainly perceive that in the height of their depredations, they paid bu 
little attention to the authority of their chiefs, retaining their ao€|uisi 
tioiis with such tenacity, that several, on refusing to relinquiish th^zu 
were speared through the body, and died on the spot. They ipeedll)! 
filled the canoes alongside. The chief now ordered one of the native! 
to fetch me, but being unable to do it himself, he culled for ast^i^tance 
when I was dragged down, and placed in a canoe. The sun having 
set, and the day closing fast, they rowed towards the harbour with all 
possible expedition, ♦as its entrance by night is extremely dangerous ,, 
however, we gained it without accident, although our way * led uf 
through a tremendous surf. Home of the canoes moigtf heavily laden 
and containing the greater part of the arms and ammunition, wert 
swamped, the natives saving their lives with much difficulty, with the 
loss of their canoes and booty. 

Considering the horrible circumstances in which I was placecf, igno- 
rant of the fate of the captain and boat’s %iTQ\v, who I expected wen 
also cut off, believing myself the only survivor of our ill-fated number 
in the hands of cannibals, who I doubted not were reserving me foi 
more cruel tortures, and at last to be made the victim of their appal- 
ling gluttony for human flesh, it miglit be expected that I sbouk 
regard with apathy the loss of the canoes ; but suck whs mjt the ease 
for, notwithstanding my extreme agony of body and miim, I 
their destruction with exultation, considering it an act of retributitl 
justice. On arriving at the settlement, the women surrounded tis 
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singing and dancing, and, with every demonstration of extravagant 
joy, welcomed the return of their heroic lords, who in their estimation 
had achieved a most valiant deed. After landing their plunder, they 
conveyed me to a place where they had kindled several large lir(?a, 
around which they collected ; the glare of the flames displaying with 
encreased effect, the horror of their distorted countenances. I observed 
them in eager consultation, and knew sufficient of their language to be 
fully aware that I was the subject of their deliberation. I considered 
my fate inevitable, but although many violently contended for my 
sacrifice. Almighty God had mercifully ordered otherwise. I was in- 
debted for my preservation at that moment to the chief, who^had been 
my conductor to the ship, who earnestly interceded for me, and at 
length succeeded in obtaining my respite, making a promise that if I 
was not ransomed by a certain period he would himself kill me, at the 
same time remarking that a musket would be of much more impor- 
tance to them than the taking of my life, in which they at length 
acmiiesced. 

He then took me to his Lmt at the Pah, where on ruminating on the 
occurrences of this eventful day, I offered my grateful thanksgivings 
to the Almighty for my miraculous preservation, imploring his protec- 
tion and merciful deliverance. 

For the first two nights I could not even close my eyes ; the terrors 
of the circumstances I have detailed and the encreasiiig agonies of my 
arm totally precluding the possibility of sleep, and my groans so dis- 
turbed the chief that he put me out of his hut, and I took refuge in a 
shed hard by. During this period no one had offered any assistance to 
alleviate my pain. I at length found a jnece of pump-leather which I 
placed round my shattered limb after the manner of a splint, and tear- 
ing my stocking for a bandage, the chief bound it around the wound. 
This I was obliged frequently to remove, when I went to the river, 
accompanied by a native, and washed my arm in the best manner I 
was able. I found a bullet had passed completely through the bone, and 
was assured some slugs remained in the wound, which it was impossi- 
ble for me to remove. On the second morning of my captivity I was 
taken to that side of the Pah which faces the harbour, and my atten- 
tion was directed to a schooner sailing into the bay. On approaching 
the wreck of our unfortunate vessel, which by this time was nearly 
dismantled, 1 observed the natives abandon her in great haste, and she 
was shortly after taken possession of by the schooner, who ])roceeded 
to tow her out of tfie bay. In the most urgent manner 1 entreated to 
be taken on board, but all my assurances of ransom and indemnity 
were unavailing ; my sensations may be better conceived than described 
on m^ witnessing the departure of the vessels, from whence only I 
could expect the chance of a ransom. I now endeavoured to resign 
myself to the fate which seemed inevitably to await me, although the 
natural love of life, and a reflection on my past preservation, sometimes 
produced a gleam of hope that I should still escape. On the third day 
after my capture ^n incident occurred not in any way calculated to 
diminish t^e distress of my harrowed feelings. A native brought me 
h ead of one of my unfortunate shipmates. It was the Otaheitan 
steward's, which they had preserved by a method peculiar to them- 
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selves^ and elaborately tattooed. Many such arc in their poKMe&Hioiiji 
as they form an article of their trade ; and I shuddered at the reflectiiui 
that tny own would probably ere long be added to their number. 

On the fourth morning I was greatly alarmed by seeing all the tin- 
tives of the settlement dock ^around me; and anxiously eiujuired the 
reason. They told^me the people of Towronga^ a neighbouring tribe, 
were coming to attack them with numbersi mr exceeding their own ; 
and the report evidently produced great consternation among them. 

Shortly after^ Enararo made his appearance with the captain's sex* 
tant, which he gave me, desiring me to look at the sun, and inform 
hint truly if the Towronga people would come down on them, 'i'o 
refuse^would have been fatal, and equally so an untrue prophecy ; hut 
judging from the well-ascertained disposition of the natives of this 
island, that the report of the plunder of our vessel would awaken the 
cupidity of some neighbouring tribe, I obeyed his command, and, after 
taking an observation, desired a book, which I appeared to consult. I 
told him the Towronga people would come against him with hostile 
intentions. lie enquired When?" With much agitation, and scarcely 
knowing what I said, I replied, To-morrow." lie seemed much sa- 
tisfied with me, and prepared for a vigorous defence. They built a 
clay bank, about four feet high, on the side of the river at the foot of 
their Pah, where they mounted our carronades and swivels, and in 
conscious security awaited with impatience the dawn of the following 
day. At day-break I heard a general discharge of musketry, and in a 
few minutes Enararo came running to my hut, informing me of tlu* 
attack of the Towronga people, as I had j>redieted ; and having now a 
high opinion of my gift in prophecy, he implored me to tell liim if the 
defence of his settlement would be successful. I told him “ Yes," 
which greatly animated the spirits of himself and people*, amongst 
whom my last prediction spread with avidity. By this time ^ the 
enemy were on the opposite side of the river, and had commenced a 
brisk fire, which was well returned by the assailed. A native con- 
ducted me to the back of the settleiqeiit, where they imagined I 
should be out of danger, my preservation ap])earing now an oliject of 
their solicitude. Shortly after this I heard the report of one of our 
cannon, when a song of joy was raised by the defenders, for the dis- 
charge of this gun had produced such consternation fimongst the 
enemy that they took to their heels with great precipitation, the at- 
tack having lasted about an hour. After this repul^ij, Enararo, accom- 
panied by several chiefs, came to me, and were extravagant in my 
praise, saying 1 was an Atua," (a God). After the battle, several of 
the wounded assailants were taken prisoners, whose heads wore imme- 
diately cut off. The bodies were then embowelled, and conked, and 
from the avidity displayed by both sexes at this horrible repast, to which 
I was a jiainful witness, I am persiladed they prefer human flesh 
to any other food. As the manner of preserving heads so effectmilly 
as to prevent decay and preserve the features for many years must be 
a subject of curiosity, perhaps it may not be amiss here to describe it. 
After the head has been separated from the body* ailtl the whole of the 
interior extracted, it is enveloped in leaves, and placM i n an g veji, 
made of heated stones, deposited in a hole in the ground, 
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over with turf. Th6 heat is very moderate, and the head is gradually 
steamed until all the moisture, which is frequently wiped away, is ex- 
tracted ,* after which it is exposed to the air until perfectly dry. In 
some of these heads, the features, hair, and teeth are as perfect as in 
life, and years elapse before they sIioav any symptoms of decay. 

The practice of preserving heads is universal aipong the New Zea- 
landers. They bring them as trophies from their wars, and in the 
event of peace restore them to their families, this interchange being 
necessary to their reconciliation. They now frequently birtfjr them 
with Europeans for a little gunpowder. The*inhabitants I observed 
to be generally tall, well made, and active ; of a brown colour, with 
black hair, which sometimes is curling, and their teeth are white and 
regular. They are divided into two classes, viz. “ Rungateedas’^ or 
chiefs, and their relations of different degrees of consanguinity ; and 

Cookees” or slaves, who are nearly black, much shorter, and appear 
a different race of people. 

The features of a New Zealander before they are tattooed, are 
pleasing, and many reniarktibly handsome. When a young man 
arrives at the age of twenty, he must submit to the ])ainful operation 
of tattooing, or be considered uiiniaiily. 

They generally bear it with the greatest fortitude, and it is performed 
in the following manner. The person performing the operation takes 
the head of the subject into his lap, on whose face the peculiar lines of 
his tribe are first marked out. 

A small clnssel, made of the bone of a fish, is used to cut these lines 
through the skin just entering the flesh, when a y)reparation of char- 
coal is washed into the incisions. The inflammation which is invaria- 
bly produced by this operation is so great, that but a small portion can 
be done at a time, so that it is many months before the man is com- 
pletely tattooed. The same operation is performed on the women, but 
in a much less degree. Tim men's clothing consists of a mat made of 
a flue silky flax curiously woven by the women, which is thro wn over 
their shoulders ; and a similar mat is fastened round their waist by 
a girdle. They have als(» another mat, worn in bad weather, which 
completely covets them. Before j*,oing to war they ])aint their bodies 
with oil and red ochre ; oiling their hair, which they form into a bunch 
at the top of their lieads, decorated with the feathers of the albatross. 
The ears of both sexes are pierced in their infancy ; the perforation is 
gradually increased in size by the introduction of a stick, and is consider- 
ed more ornamentaf as it becomes larger. The superior classes suspend 
the tooth of a scarce fish, which distinction is so tenaciously observed, 
that a Cookee is not on any account permitted to wear it. They wear 
also round the neck a grotesque image carved in green talc, which they 
seem to prize very highly, and is preserved in a family for many gene- 
rations. The dress of the females is precisely the same as the men, 
and they are generally very modest in their deportment. In com- 
idexion they are as fair as Italians, are handsome and well made. 
. They are subjected to great brutality from their husbands, which they 
bear with.extraordindiy meekness and patience. They are faithful 
^ aiid affec tionsfte wives, and regard their children with the greatest 
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An appalling practice however prevails among them, that of destroy* 
in^ their female infants should they exceed the number of their male 
children. This is done the mother herself at the birth of the child, 
and is effected by pressing her finger on the opening of the skull; still 
there are some mothers who regard this revolting custom with becoming 
abhorrence. Plurality of wives among the chiefs is universal ; but 
there is a decided distinction between the head wife and the others. 
The union with the head wife is a union of policy, being the daughter ol 
a chief; %ud the offspring of this union take precedence of the children 
of tho other wives, whose situation to the head wife is nearly that ol 
domestics. At the death of a chief it is frequently the custom for the 
head wi^ to hang herself, which is considered an act of the most sacred 
character. 

Nothing particularly interesting occurred to myself until the 9th of 
March, wheif to my inexpressible joy I was informed c»f my ransom ; 
but before detailing the circumstances which produced my liberation, 
I must return to the Captain and boat's crew, who were on shore at the 
time the ship was captured. 

On reaching the shore, the first object the Captain observed, was 
a native running away with the knives of our people ; and on joining 
the crew he was informed that the natives had made off with all the 
hatchets and knives. 

He gave orders to launch the boat immediately, when they discover- 
ed that the oars had also been stolen, and a native was seen on the to| 
of a high rock with them in his possession. Our people pursued him 
with speed and determination, which so terrilied him that he threw 
down the oars and made off*. On their return to the boat the natives 
kept up a brisk fire on them from behind the rucks, happily without 
effect. After they had left the shore, the catastrophe on board the brig 
was soon discovered, but seeing her in the possession of the armed na- 
tives, and themselves without weapons, it was useless to attempt hex 
re-caj)ture ; they therefore stood out to sea, steering for the north- westj 
and after rowing hard all that day and the following n^Kt, 4;hey fifrtu* 
nately fell in with the schooner New Zealander, from 

Sydney. Our peo]»le were received on board, and on the fate 

of the brig, C/apt. Clarke determined to re- take her, whiojh he effected 
in the manner already described. On boarding her they were shocked 
with the appalling spectacle of fragments of human flesh scattered 
about the decks, with the remaims of a tire, from which they concluded 
their shipmates had been all massacred and devdUred by the canni- 
bals, They sailed for Towronga, where they were informed that 1 
was alive, and detained a prisoner at Walkeetanna. The Cuptaiii dis- 
patched two chiefs overland with muskets for my ransom, wiich the} 
happily effected on the morning of the^ 9th March ; and f iminedi^ 
ately set out with them on their return amidst expressions of esteevi 
and regret at my departure. This journey overland I have before 
scribed, but owing to my weak and exhausted state, it was innv mon 
tedious and painful. The hills covered witU fern 1 now found ex- 
tremely difficult to traverse, and on account ofdthe«Jieiivy dews wbicl 
fall every eveniiig it was impossible to rest upon them- 

J\Iy conductors procured me intervals of repose, by inakijt)H^vJi%i«#-lf 
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the sand^ where I lay down^ until feeling cold and chilly I renewed my 
journey, which was still farther protracted by the necessity of avoiding 
the hostile tribes on our route. After three days and nights of painful 
travelling we reached Towronga, where I haa the inexpressible happi- 
ness of rejoining my Captain and shipmates, and with mutual congratu- 
lations on our providential escapes, we related to each other the events 
which had occurred since the time of our separati(Sn. 

On the 15th March we arrived at the Bay of Islands, where the Cap- 
tain took me on shore to the Rev. Mr. Williams, a Missionary residing 
there ; but as he was not a medical man, the only assistance he could 
render me was to administer a powder for the purpose of preventing 
the accumulation of proud flesh. I sailed for Sydney on the«^17th in 
the New Zealander, Capr,. Clarke, and arrived on the 25th, after hav- 
ing been three weeks and two days without any surgical assistance. 
At Sydney three slugs and several pieces of bone were extracted, and 
so bad was the fracture that the medical men strongly recommended 
amputation ; to this, however, I could not be prevailed on to consent. 
After remaining eleven weeks at Sydney my wounds were tolerably 
healed, but despairing of ever recovering the use of my arm so as to 
be able to resume my duties on board ship, I reti^rned to England in 
the bark Vesper, and arrived after a passage of four months and a half. 


SHARP SHOOTING AT WOOLWICH. 

About the time, during the last war, when our horse artillery 
were first formed, his late ]\Iajesty went down to Woolwich to review 
them. Some great German officer was in his suite ; after the review 
his Majesty asked him what he thought of it — Oil, please your 
Majesty, very fine, very goot ! but mine Got ! they do not fire half 
fast enough, de Germans fire ten times faster !” His Majesty turned 
to Colonel Congreve, and asked him why they did not fire quicker, 
and to try if it Could not be done ? 

Congreve, with due submission, replied, that he would try what 
he could do ; and set his wits to work accordingly. Not many 
weeks after, two guns were paraded and manned by the horse artil- 
lery, one of which was fired thirty times in the minute, and the other 
twenty-eight. T|;ie German was there to see, and went off the ground 
quite thunderstrudk at the rapid firing. 

The way it was performed was this: two guns were cast with 
twelve- pounder metal and six-pounder bore, with a small hole 
through Hie end of the cascabel, in which was fixed a red-hot iron 
rod ; two men stood by the ipuzzle, and with cartridges fixed upon 
short sticks, threw them into the gun, when they touched the rod 
and went off immediately, as above. As soon as the firing ceased, 
the guns were limbered up and driven away directly, and the great 
German never knew the trick. 

The gu.ns are stilWn the repository at Woolwich, or were a few 
V^ears ago. ^ Artillisbo. 
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WARFARE OP THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANA. 

BY JAMES ATHEAllN JONES. 

There never, perhaps, waa a people possessed of so much couragii* 
individually or in tjie aggregate, active or passive, as that which roams, 
or did roam, through the forests of North America. The wonderHi! 
resolution with which they have borne flames and torments, when It 
has beeji their fortune to meet captivity and death, has excited such 
deep astonishment, that philosophy has wearied itself on theories and 
speculations, having for their object the proving the Indian exempted 
by nafure from acute impressions, and incapable, from physical forma- 
tion, of equal susceptibility to pain with the white man. Becaust^ 
barbarities, which were refinements on those of Sergius and Pr«>co- 
pius, and the drypan and gradual fire” of the Inquisitions of Spain 
and Goa, failed to move a muscle of his face, or to excite a quickened 
respiration, it was held the effect of constitutional insensibility, ra- 
ther than of firmness of mind and elevgited sentiment. A more obvi- 
ous reason may be found for this wondrous resolution and intrepidity 
in education, and the omnipotent force of opinion. From their cradlea 
they are taught to consider fear the all-debasing passion, and to re- 
member that a single craven cry would render them a thing for ever 
to be hated and despised. Courage, in their opinion, gives them their 
sole dignity in this world, and alone paves their way to happiness in 
the next. They believe, says Charlevoix, that it is impossible for any 
one to possess true courage, without having perfect command of his 
passions, and enduring the greatest possible reverses without a mur- 
mur. Always masters of themselves, in the most sudden reverses of. 
fortune, not the smallest alteration is ever seen in their countenances ; 
a prisoner who sees the stake prepared, at wliich he is to suffer, or 
what is perhaps more surprising, who is still uncertain of his fate, 
loses not one quarter of an hour of his rest ; indeed apjiears to court, 
rather than shun, the honourable death prepared for him. 

When I have stated their manner of educating their youth for war, 
it will be seen that it is quite impossible that cowardice should exist 
among them, or any other than ferocious ideas be imbibed. From 
childhood they behold the reverence paid to martial qualities, and the 
contempt inspired by the least approach to effeminacy ; indeed they fre- 
quently see cowardice punished with death. Wh^n they are about to 
take the field upon a martial expedition, those wRo have never seen an 
enemy are treated with all the scorn and insults that can possibly be 
devised, and with an obvious effect. Hot embers are thrown upon 
their heads, in order that the tribe may witness their cu;iF«^rdice and 
inability to bear pain, the most cruel ^reproaches are thrown in their 
teeth, — ^in short, they are loaded with all manner of injuries.” All this 
must be endured with the utmost insensibility ; to give on such occa- 
sions the least sign of impatience would be sufficient to cause them to 
be declared for ever incapable of bearing arms ; they would thenceforth 
wear that, in their eyes, most degrading of apithats, a Here 

then we have the secret of the extraordinary coiira^. and intrepidity 
of the Indian warrior. It is acquired, as various habits 
civilized life, of equal strength and tenacity, are acquired, by precept 
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and example, acting througli the medium of superstition, and the 
spirit of wild chivalry. 

Their endurance of pain is indeed wonderful. It is impossible to 
force a groan from an Indian warrior, or to stay the torrent of re- 
proaches which he pours on his tormentors ; nor is the courage and re- 
solution of the Indian merely passive, it takes quite as often an active 
and effective shape. It is true, in their wars they expose themselves as 
little as j> 08 sible, deeming that victory the most precious which is pur- 
chased with the least blood and fewest sacrifices to themselres., Their 
greatest pride is to surprise and destroy ; but when they are under a 
necessity of fighting, when the only path to victory is by open and 
manly exposure, they behave like lions, and the sight of theii* blood 
serves only to inspire then? with strength and courage. The present 
President of the United States declared, that JMackintosh, a Creek, who 
was made a major-general by that Government, was the bravest man he 
had ever seen. The battle of Tip picanoe, and that in which Teciirnseh 
fell, fighting with almost superhuman bravery, may be adduced as 
proofs of a courage seekwg opportunities of achieving glory. 

A fact is related by an early French missionary, named Bigot, which 
places their courage in a very strong light. He was living among the 
Abcnaquis, and had accompanied a war party in an expedition against 
New England. Perceiving in their retreat that they were pursued by 
a great body of the peo])le of that territory, he did all he could to cause 
them to make more haste, but to no purpose ; all the answer he received 
was, they did not fear such people as those. The Whites at length ap- 
peared, and were at least tw^erity to one. The Indians, without being 
at all intimidated, first placed the Father in safety, and afterwards 
went to wait for the enemy in a field, in which there were only the 
trunks of some trees. The coiiibat lasted almost the whole day ; the 
Abeiiaquis lost not a man, and put their enemies to flight, after having 
covered the field with dead bodies. 

But this instance of cliivalric valour must yield ])recedence to one I 
am about to relate. The Cliickasaws had invaded the lands of the 
Quapaws, but instead of standing their ground, were retreating, in con- 
sequence, as they alleged, of a want of ammunition. The latter, uuder- 
staiidiiig the occasion, were determined to obviate the incuse, whether 
real or pretended, and desired the Cliickasaws to laud on an adjoining 
sand-beach of the Missisippi, giving them the unexpected promise of 
supplying them with powder for the contest. The chief of the Qua- 
paws then ordered* All his men to empty their powder horns into a 
blanket, after which he divided the whole with a spoon, and gave the 
half to the Chickasaws. They then proceeded to the combat, which 
terminated jn the killing of ten Chickasaws, and the taking of five 
prisoners, with the death of a ^single Quapaw. This was worthy of 
Cceur de Lion. 

This wild spirit of chivalry has sometimes precipitated them into 
actions which deserve ridicule. There was among the Yanktons, some 
years ago, an association of the most active and brave young men, who 
were bound ^to cach^ other by attachment, secured by a vow, never to 
retreat before any danger, or give way to their enemies. In war, con- 
yVimf 4m rii > Indian custom, %hcy went forward without sheltering 
themselves behind trees, or aiding their natural valour by any artifice. 
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This punctilious determinatiqn not to be turned from their course, \\\m\ 
one occasion, became ridiculous. The tribe were crossing the Missouri 
on the ice ; a hole lay immediately in their course, whidi might easily 
have been avoided by going round ; this the foremost of the band dis** 
daiii^d to do, but went straight-forward, and was lost ; the otlu’rw 
would have followed his example, but were forcibly ]>reventefl by the 
rest of the tribe. Si)on after, in a battle with the Kite Indians of the 
Black JMountains, eighteen of the twenty-two of which the band c<hi* 
sisted were killed, and the remaining four were dragged from the held 
by their^companions. 

instances of individual courage and daring are quite us common, tuul 
are eqiplly well attested as those I am about to relate. 

Piskaret, a young warrior of the Andironclacks, set out for the conn 
try of the Five Nations, or Iroquois, about the time the snow began to 
melt. He took the precaution to put the hinder part of his suow-sh(»eii 
forward, that if any shoujd light upon his footste]>s, they might 
think he was gone the contrary way. For farther security, he went 
along the ridges and high grounds, where the snow was melted, that 
his track might be often lost. When he came near one of the villages 
of the enemy, he hid himself till night, and then, while every body was 
fast asleep, he entered a cabin, killed the whole family, and carried 
their scalps to his lurking-place. The next day the peo])le of the vil- 
lage searched for the murderer in vain. The following night lie mur- 
dered all he found in another cabin. The inhabitants next day searched 
likewise in vain for the murderer, but the third night a watch u^as kept , 
in every house. Piskaret, in the night, bundled up the Kscalps he had 
taken the two former nights, to carry home as a proof of his victory, 
and then -stole privately from house to house, till at last he found an 
Indian, who was watching in one of the houses, and nodding at his 
post. This man he knocked on the head, but as this alarmed the rest, 
he was forced immediately to fly. He was, however, under no great 
concern from the pursuit, being more swift of foot than any Indian 
then living. He let his pursuers come near him from time to tiling 
and then he would dart from them ; this he did with design to tire 
them out. As it began to grow dark, he hid himself, and hk pursufirs 
stopped to resy they not being appreliensive of any danger from a 
single man, s<Mi fell asleep, and the, bold Piskaret observing this, 
knocked them all on the head, and carried away their scalps with 
the rest. 

An Upsaroka, or Crow, war party, who wer^ diovering about the 
principal village of the Rickarees, waiting an opportunity to strike a 
blow, observed a boy entirely alone, and at a distance from any siio 
cour ; having a boy about the same age and size, they permitted him 
to attack the Rickaree boy singly ; the assailant was successful, and 
brought off the scalp of the enemy. ^ * 

The following anecdote allows the coolness with which they face 
danger. It relates to one of the ambassadors sent by the Konsas to the 
Ottoes to demand peace. They had run the gauntlet as usual, aiul wr© 
quietly seated in the council-cabin, when a sejuaw, whose husband had 
been recently killed by the Konsas, rushed into \h^ lodge, with the 
intention of seeking vengeance, by killing one of the amlysadors 
the spot. She stood suddenly liefore Herosbche, ^he tua 
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seemed a very demon of fury. She caught his eye, and at the instant, 
with all her strength, she aimed a blow at his breast with a large 
knife, which was firmly grasped in her right hand, and which she 
seemed confident of sheathing in his heart. At that truly hopeless 
moment, the countenance of the warrior remained unchanged, and even 
exhibited no emotion whatever: and when the knife approached its 
destination with the swiftness of lightning, his eyes stood firm, nor 
were its lids seen to quiver ; so far from recoiling, or raising his arm to 
avert the blow, he even rather protruded his breast to meet that death 
which seemed inevitable; and which was only averted by thb sudden 
interposition of the arm of one of her nation, that received the weapon 
to its very bone. « 

The Indian Braves now frequently resort to the duel for the settle- 
ment of disputes and dififelrences, and many anecdotes are told . of this 
kind of encounters, A captain in the United States armi.y having in 
some pecuniary transaction insulted Wangewaha, the principal chief of 
the loways, the latter demanded personal satisfaction on the spot, 
agreeably to the, custom of the Whites, challenging his opponent to 
single combat with pistols, oi with such other weapons as he might 
choose. The challenged party refused. The same chief some time 
after quarrelled with a trader near the mouth of the Platte, and chal- 
lenged him immediately to single combat with any weapons he might 
choose, either agreeably to the manner of the Whites, or to the usual 
Indian mode of either combatant availing himself of opportunity or 
stratagem. The trader refused. Pugilism they despise, (it would be 
worth while to see the contempt they would evince for an exhibition 
at the Fives-Court,) regarding it (as it really is) entirely beneath the 
dignity of even an ordinary man. Whenever, therefore, a serious 
quarrel happens between two Indians, a resort is had at once to mortal 
weapons, and the death of one or both almost invariably takes place. 
An instance of this occurred a tew years ago among the Ottoes, which 
had a most tragical termination. The nephew of the Brave, a distin- 
guished warrior of that nation, had insulted, by some improper liber- 
ties, the wife of Hashea, or the Cutnose, whilst the latter was absent 
01^ a war excursion. On his return, being informed of the indignity 
offered his wife, he sought the offender, knocked him down with his 
war club, and beat him wuth great and merited severll^. The Brave 
was summoned by his friends, and seeing the bruised condition of his 
relative, vowed revenge. He provided a large sharp-pointed knife, 
and throwing his bi^on robe over his arm, by way of shield, he sallied 
out, and passed twice through the village, uttering occasionally, with a 
loud voice, a challenge to Hashea to come forth, and decide their old 
quarrel by means of the knife. Hashea feared no man, and would 
have presented himself before his old enemy, but was prevented by 
some friends who were with him in the lodge ; these, however, he con- 
trived to elude, and swiftly sought the Brave. Throwing down his 
blanket, he exclaimed, You and I cannot live in the same nation ; 
the time has arrived when one of us must die.*' They then closed in 
fight. The Brave had much the advantage : he was a large man, and 
his person was ^ffiJbtuaRy protected by his robe, which received the 
^rusts of hi s adversary's knife, whilst at every blow the weapon of the 
Brave VaPSheathed in the body of Hashea. The latter was soon des- 
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patched, but as lie staggered backwards under ^he grasp of death, ho 
aimed a final blow at his antagonist, and had the gratification to see his 
blade enter his neck, and pass far downward, at which he uttered a 
shout of exultation and died. The Brave's wound was mortal, and he 
died before the vengeance of the friends of his fallen foe had been ex-* 
ercised upon him. It may be remarked, in passing, that this encounter 
seems to have been tlve original of that betw:een Mahtoree and his f<it» 
Hard Heart, in Mr. Cooper's beautiful novel of the Prairie. It may 
easily be recognised amidst all the amplifications and embellishments of 
that talented author. 

When they proceed in bodies, nothing can exceed the valour dis- 
played ii^ the onset ; their attacks in such cases are usually made just 
before daybreak, when they think men sleep soundest. Throughout 
the whole of the preceding night they will lie flat on their faces with- 
out stirring, tyid make their approaches in the same posture, creeping 
on their hands and feet till they are within bow-shot of those they nave 
destined to destruction. On a signal given by the chief warrior, to 
which the whole body makes answer by the most hideous yell, they all 
start up, and discharging their arrows in the same instant, without 
giving their adversaries time to recover from the confusinn into which 
they are thrown, pour in upon them with their war-clubs or toma- 
liaw^ks. 

When they succeed in their silent approaches, and ore able to force 
a camp, a scene of horror that baffles description ensues. The savage 
fierceness of the conquerors, and the desperation of the conquered, who 
well know w'hat they have to expect^ should they fall alive into the 
hands of the assailants, occasion the most extraordinary exertions on 
both sides. The figure of the Indian combatants, all besmeared with 
black and red paint, and covered with the blood of the slain, their hor- 
rid yells and ungovernable fury, are not to be conceived by those who 
have never seen their Avarfare. The scenes which ensued upon the de- 
feat of Braddock, and upon the destruction of the American army at 
the River Raisin, Avere horrid beyond description, but they yield the 
dreadful pre-eminence to that which occurred at the massacre at Fort 
William Ilenry, in 1757* I have thought that a short account of it 
may not be uninteresting. 

• 

'^Gen. Webb, who commanded the English army in North America, 
which was then encamped at Fort Edward, having received intelli- 
gence that the French troops, under the Marquis de»]Montcalni, were 
making some movements towards Port Willianl llenry, detached a 
corps of about fifteen hundred men, consisting of Euglisli and Provin- 
cials, to strengthen the garrison. The apprehensions of the English 
General were not Avithout foundation, for on the day after tke arrival 
of this detachment at the place of theift destination, they huw Luke 
George, (at first called Lake Sacrament, to which it was contiguous,) 
covered with an immense number of boats i and in a few hours they 
found their lines attacked by the French General, who had juit landed 
with eleven thousand Regulars and Canadians, and two thougatid In- 
dians. Colonel Munro, a brave officer, who coftimandcd in»the fort, 
had no more than two thousand three hundred men wiA him, includ- 
ing the detachment sent from Fort Edward. With these IflHflftUde 
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most gallant defence^* and probably would have been . able at last to 
preserve the fort, had he been properly supported, and permitted to 
continue his efforts. On every summons to surrender sent by the 
French General, who offered the most lioiiourable terms, the truly Bri- 
tish answer was made, ^ that he yet found himself in a condition to re- 
pel the most vigorous attacks his besiegers were able to make, and if 
he thought his present force insufficient, he couldcsoon be supplied with 
a greater number from the adjacent army.' 

“ But the Colonel having acquainted Gen. Webb with his situation, 
and desired he would send him some fresh troops, receivt^d for answer, 
that it was not in the power of the general to assist him, and therefore 
gave him orders to surrender up the fort on the best terms^he could 
procure. This packet fell into the hands of the French general, who im- 
ihediately sent a flag-of-Vruce, desiring a conference with the governor. 
TJiey accordingly met, attended only by a small guard^^ in the centre 
between the lines ; when the French general told the Colonel that he 
was come in person to demand possession of the fort, as it belonged to 
the Kjpg, his master, the Colonel replied that he knew not how that 
could he, nor s^ioiild lie surrender it up whilst it was in his power to 
defend it. The French general rejoined, at the same time delivering 
the packet into the Culouel’s hand, By this authority do I make the 
requisition.'’ The brave governor being convinced that such were the 
orders of the coinmander-in- chief, and not to be disobeyed, hung his 
head in silence, and reluctantly entered into a negotiation. In consi- 
deration of the gallant defence the garrison had made, they were to be 
permitted to march out with all the honours of war, to he allowed co- 
vered waggons to transplant their baggage to Fort Edward, and a 
guard to jirotect them from the fury of the savages. 

The morning after the capitulation was signed, as soon as the day 
broke, the whole garrison, now consisting of about two thousand men, 
besides women and children, were drawn up within the lines, and on 
the point of marching off, when great numbers of the Indians gathered 
about, and began to plunder. We were at first in liojies that this was 
their only view, and suffered them to proceed without ojiposition. 
Indeed it was not in our power to make any, had we been so inclined i 
for though we were permitted to c?arry off our arms, we were not allow- 
f3d a single round of ammunition. In these hopes, however, we were 
disappointed ; for presently some of them began to attack the sick and 
wounded, when such as were not able to crawl into the ranks, notwith- 
standing they enjjeavoured to avert the fury of their enemies by their 
shrieks and groans*, were soon despatched. 

Here we were fully in expectation that the disturbance would 
have concluded, and our little army began to move ; but in a short time 
we saw the front division driven hack, and discovered that we were 
entirely encirled by the savag(&s. We expected every moment that the 
guard, which the French, by the articles of capitulation, had agreed to 
allow us, would have arrived, and put an end to our apprehensions, but 
none appeared. The Indians now began to strip every one without 
exception of their arms and clothing, and those who made the least re- 
sistance fjlt the weight of their tomahawks. I happened to be in the 
rear division, tfut it wjs not long before I shared in part the fate of my 
"^mpanfWfis. Three or four of the savages laid hold of me, and whilst 
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some held their weapons over my hea,d> the ot))iers soon disrobed me of 
my waistcoat^ hat^ and buckles^ omitting not to take from me what 
money I had in my pocket. As this was transacted close by the pas<^ 
sage that led from the lines on to the plain^ near which a French sen- 
tinel was posted, I ran to him, and claimed his protection ; but he only 
called me an English dog, and thmst me with violence back again into 
the midst of the Indians. 

I now endeavoured to join a body of our troops that were crowded 
together at some distance ; but innumerable were the blows that were 
made at i^e v ith the different weapons as I passed on ; luckily, however, 
the ciavages wCre so close together that they could not strike at me 
without endangering each other ; notwithstanding which one of them 
found iheans to make a thrust at me with a spear, which grassed my 
side, and from another I received a wound w'th the same kind of wea- 
pon in my ankle. At length 1 gained the spot where my countrymen 
stood, and forced myself into the midst of them ; but before I got thus 
far out of the hands of the Indians, the collar and wristbands of my 
shirt were all that remained of it, and my flesh was scratched and torn 
in many places by their savage gripes. 

By this time the war-whoop was given, and the Indians began to 
murder those that were nearest to them without distinction. It is not 
in the power of words to give any tolerable idea of the horrid scene 
that now ensued ; men, women, and children were despatched in the 
most wanton and cruel manner, and immediately scalped. It was said 
that the Indians were seen drinking the blood of their victims as it 
flowed warm*from the fatal wound. 

We now perceived, though too late to avail us, that we were to 
expect no relief from the French ; and that contrary to the agreement 
they had so lately signed to allow us a sufficient force to protect us 
from these dreadful injuries, they tacitly permitted them ; for I could 
plainly perceive the French officers walking about at some distance 
discoursing together with apparent unconcern. For the honour of 
human nature 1 should hope that this flagrant breach of every sacred 
law, proceeded rather from the savage disposition of tlie Indians, which 
it is sometimes difficult to control, and which might now uneXjHJct- 
edly have arrived to a pitch not easily to be restrained, than to any 
premeditated design in the French commander. An unprejudiced 
observer would, however, be apt to conclude, that a body of ten thou- 
sand Chrifilian troops had it in their power to prevent the massacre 
from becoming so general. But whatever was the cause from which 
it arose, the consequences of it were dreadful, and lAt to be paralleled 
in modern history. 

As the circle in which I stood enclosed was by this time mudi 
thinned, and death seemed to be approaching with hasty strides, it was 
proposed by some of the most resolute to make one vigorous* effort, and 
endeavour to force our way through -tfie savages, the only possible 
method of preserving our lives that now remained. This, hovvi'ver 
desperate, was resolved on, and about twenty of us sprang at once into 
the midst of them. In a moment we were all separated ; and what was 
the fate of my companions I could not learn till sqpne mouths after, 
when I found that only six or seven of them effected th^ir design. In- 
tent only on my own hazardous ‘situation, I endeavoured tw^iaki^ my 
U. S. JovTiN. No. IB. June, 1830. ‘2 x 
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way through my savage enemies in the best manner possible.^ And I 
have often been astonished since, when I have recollected with wlmt 
composure I took, I did, every necessary step for my preservation. 
Some I overturned, being at that time young and athletic, and others 
I passed by, dextrously avoiding their weapons ; till at last two very 
stout chiefs of the most savage tribes, as I could distinguish by their 
dress, whose strength I could not resist, laid hold of me by each arm, 
and began to force me through the crowd. 

I now resigned myself to fate, not doubting but that they intend- 
ed to despatch me, and tlien satiate their vengeance with my, blood, as 
I found they were hurrying me towards a retired swamp that lay at 
some small distance but before we had gone many yards, an Englisli 
gentleman, of some distinction, as I could discover by his breehhes, the 
only covering he had on, which were of fine scarlet velvet, rushed close 
by us. One of the Indians instantly relincjuished his hold, and spring- 
ing on this new object, endeavoured to seize him as his prey ; but the 
gentleman being strong, threw him on the ground, and would probably 
have gqj. away, had not' he who held my other arm, quitted me to assist 
his brother. 1 seized the jjpportuiiity, and hastened away to join 
another party of Englisli troops that were yet unbroken, and stood in 
a body at some distance. But before I had taken many steps, I 
hastily cast my eyes towards the gentleman, and saw the Indian’s 
tomahawk gash into his back, and heard him utter his last groan : this 
added both to my speed and desperation. 

I had left this shocking scene but a few yards, when a fine hoy 
about twelve years of age, that had hitherto escaped, cifme up to me, 
and begged that I would let him lay hold of me, that he might stand 
some chance of getting out of the hands of the savages. I told him 
that I would give him every assistance in my power, and to this pur- 
pose bade him lay hold ; but in a few moments he was torn from my 
side, and by his shrieks, I judge, was soon demolished. I could not help 
forgetting my own cares for a minute to lament the fate of so young a 
sufferer, but it was utterly impossible for me to take any methods to 
prevent it. 

I had now got once more into the circle of friends, but we were 
unable to afford each other any succour. As this was the division that 
had advanced the farthest from the fort, I thought there might be a 
possibility (though a bare one) of my forcing my way through the outer 
ranks of Indians, and getting to a neighbouring wood, which I perceiv- 
ed at some dist^^nce. I was still encouraged to hope by the almost 
miraculous preseri^’ati^in I had already experienced. Nor were my 
hopes in vain, or the efforts I made ineffectual- Suffice it to say, that 
I reached the wood ; but by the time I had penetrated a little way 
into it, my breath was so exhausted that I threw myself into a brake, 
and lay for some time apparently at the last gasp. At length I re- 
covered the power of respiration ; but my apprehensions returned with 
all their former force when I saw several savages pass by, probably in 
pursuit of me, at no very great distance. In this situation I knew not 
whether it was better to proceed, or endeavour to conceal myself where I 
lay till night canw on ;*fearing however, that they would return the same 
way, I thoughf it was most prudent to get farther from the dreadful 
scene, ^Accordingly, striking into another part of the wood, I hastened 
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on as fast as the briars^ and th« loss of one of my slioes> would permit 
me ; and after a slow progress of some hours, gained a hill that over- 
looked the plain whicn 1 had just left^ from whence 1 could rikcofii 
that the bloody storm still raged with unabated fnry. After pa&sing 
three days without subsistence, and enduring the severity of the A‘^>ld 
dews for three nights, I at length reached Fort Edward, where with 
proper care my body soon recovered its wonted strength, and my miiuh 
as far as the recollection of the late melancholy events would permit , 
its usual composure/' 

It haft; been computed that fifteen hundred persons were killed or 
made prisoners by the savages on this fatal day. JMany of the hittt'r 
were carried olF by them and never returned. A few, through favour- 
able accidents, found their way back to tlieir native country, after huv 
ing experienced a long and severe captivity. The brave (Colonel 
Munro fell ^a victim to his misfortune, and died of a broken heart about 
three months after his defeat. 

The surprise planned by Pontiac in having for its object the 

capture of Detroit, though an apparently unforeseei\ and tiivial cir- 
cumstance prevented it from being successful, better displays the pecu- 
liar talent of the Indians for stratagem in war than either the defeat 
of Braddock, or that of the Americans at the Kiver Raisin, both of 
which surprises might have been guarded against by a little more* 
prudence. For the story of Pontiac's’ defeat, 1 am indebted to the 
authority quoted above. 

Pontiac, who had already gained renown amongst his brethren by 
the surprisal of Fort Michillimackinac, was an enterprising Miami, 
who had risen to bo the chief and head warrior of his nation. During 
the war between the English and French, which had just been termi- 
nated, he had been a steady friend to the latter, and had continued his 
inveteracy to the former, even after peace had been concluded between 
these two nations. Unwilling to put an end to the depredations he 
had been so long engaged in, he collected a confederated army of 
Indians, consisting of the greater part of the tribes of the North, >vitb 
an intention to renew the war. Instead, however, of attacking the 
English settlements openly, he laid a scheme for taking by surprise 
those forts on the extremities of which they had lately gained posses- 
sion. He had succeeded somewhat easily in surprising Miehillimac- 
kinac, but to get into his hand Detroit, a place of greater consequence 
and much better guarded, required greater resolution, and more con- 
summate art. He of course took the managemeyl^ of this expedition 
on himself, and drew near it with the principal body of his troops. At 
the time when the daring savage formed his plan of surprisal, it was 
garrisoned by about three hundred men, commanded by Major (llad- 
wyn, who had acquired a high reputation for gallantry in tins preceding 
conflict. As every appearance of war was at an end, and the Indians 
seemed to be on a friendly footing, Pontiac approached the fort without 
exciting the immediate suspicion of the governor, or the inhabitants. 
He encamped at a little distance from it, and sent to inform the com- 
mandant that he had come to trade ; and being desirous of brightening 
the chain of peace between the English and Ins natiqp, asked that he 
and his chiefs migh( be admitted to hold a council with him.^ The go- 
vernor still unsuspicious, and not in -the least doubting thfSinoerity of 
• * 2x2 
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the profession* made bj the artful Indian, granted Pontiac's request, 
and fixed on the next morning for their reception. 

On the evening of that day, an Indian woman, who had been em- 
ployed by Major Gladwyn to make him a pair of mocassins, or Indian 
shoes, out of curious Elk-skin, brought them home. The JMajor was 
so pleased with them, that intending these as a present to a friend, he 
ordered her to take the remainder back, and make it into others for 
himself. He then directed his servant to pay her for those she had 
finished, and dismissed her. The woman went to the door that led to 
the street, but no fiirther ) loitering there as if she had not' finished the 
business on which she came. A servant at length observed her, and 
asked her why she stayed there ; she gave him, however, no answer. 
Some short, time after, the Governor himself saw her, and enquired of 
his servant what occasioned her stay. Not being able to obtain a satis- 
factory answer, he ordered the woman to be called in. When she caifie 
into his presence, he desired to know what was the reason of her loiter- 
ing about, and not hastening home before the gates were shut, that she 
might complete in due time the work he had given her to do. She 
told him, after much hesitation, that as he had always behaved with 
great goodness towards her, she was unwilling to take away the remainder 
of the skin, because he put so great a value upon it, and yet she had not 
been able to prevail upon herself to tell him so. He demanded why 
she was more reluctant to dt» so now, than she had been when she had 
taken away the skin to make the former pair; with increased reluc- 
tance she answered that she should never be able to bring them back. 
His curiosity being now excited, he insisted on her disclosing to him 
the secret that seemed to be struggling in her bosom for utterance. At 
last, on receiving a promise that the intelligence she was about to give 
him, should not turn to her prejudice, and that if it appeared to be be- 
neficial, she should be rewarded for it, (this last condition destroys the 
romance of the thing,) she informed him that at the council to be held 
with the Indians the following day, Pontiac and his chiefs intended to 
murder him, and after having massacred the garrison and inhabitants, 
to plunder the town : that for this purpose, all the chiefs who were 
to be admitted into the council-room, had cut their guns short, so that 
they could conceal them under their blankets, with which, at a signal 
given by their chief, on delivering the belt, they were all to rise up, 
and instantly to fire on him and his attendants. Having effected this, 
they were immediately to rush into the town, where they would find 
themselves supported by a great number of their warriors, who were to 
come into the town during the sitting of the council under pretence of 
trading, but privately armed in the same manner. Having gained from 
the woman every necessary particular relative to the plot, and also of 
the means^y which she had acquired a knowledge of them, he dismiss- 
ed her, with injunctions of secrecy, and u promise of fulfilling on his 
part with punctuality the engagements he had entered into. 

The intelligence communicated by the Indian woman gave the 
Governor great uneasiness, and he immediately consulted the officer 
who was next him in command on the subject. That gentleman con- 
sidering the infi)i1!hation as a stor^ invented for some artful purpose, 
advised him to pay no attention to it. This opinion and advice happily 
had no w^ht with him. He thought it prudent to conclude it to he 
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true, till he was convinced it was not so ; &nd, therefore> without 
revealing his suspicions to any other person, he took every needful pre- 
caution that the time would admit of. He walked round the fort 
during the whole night, and saw himself that every sentinel was on 
duty, and every weapon of defence in proper order. 

As he traversed the ramparts which la^r nearest to the Indian 
camp, he heard thent in high festivity ; they little imagined that their 
plot was discovered, and were carousing, full of the pleasing anticipa- 
tions of success. As soon as the morning dawned, he ordered all the 
garrison ^nder arms, and then imparting his apprehensions to a few of 
the principal officers, gave them such directions as he thought neces- 
sary. At the same time, he sent round to all the traders to inforui 
them, that as it was expected a great number of the Indians would 
enter the town that day, who might be inclined to plunder, he desired 
they would have their arms ready, that they might be prepared to 
repel every attempt of the kind. 

About ten o’clock Pontiac and his chiefs entered the town, and 
were immediately conducted to the council-chamber, where the Go- 
vernor and principal officers, with pistols in their belts, awaited his 
arrival. As the Indians passed on, they could not hel]> observing that 
a greater number of troops than usual were drawn up on the ])arade 
or marching ^out the wider streets. No sooner were they entered, 
and seated <m the skins prepared for them, than Pontiac asked the Go- 
vernor why nis young men, meaning the soldiers, were thus drawn up 
and parading the streets. He received for answer that it was only in- 
tended to keep them perfect in their exercise. The Indian warrior- 
chief then began his speech, which contained the strongest professions 
of friendship and goodwill towards the English ; and when he came to 
the delivery of the belt of wampum, the particular mode of doing 
which, according to the woman’s information, was to be the signal for 
his chiefs to lire ; the Governor and all the officers present, drew their 
swords half-way out of their scabbards, and the soldiers at the same 
instant made a clattering before the doors, which had purpostdv been 
left open. Pontiac, though one of the boldest of men, turned pale, 
not from fear probably, but surprise, and instead of giving the belt in 
the maimer he had proposed, delivered it after the usual nmnner. His 
chiefs, who had impatiently expected the signal, looked at each other 
with astonishment, but continued quiet, waiting the result. The 
Governor now commenced a speech in reply to that pf Pontiac, hut 
instead of thanking the warrior, in the usual manner, for the profes- 
sions of friendship he had just uttered, he accused him of the deep 
treachery he was preparing to put in practice. He told him that the 
English, who knew every thing, were convinced of his treachery and 
villanous designs, and as a proof that they were well acquathtec^ with 
his most secret thoughts and intentions, he stepped towards the Indian 
chief that sat nearest him, and drawing aside his blanket, (liscovi*red 
the shortened firelock. This discovery completely frustrated their de- 
sign. They afterwards, however, attacked the town, which, notu ith- 
standing a most gallant defence, was only saved from total destruction 
by the timely arrival of the Gladwyn schooner, witlT « reinforcement 
and the necessary supplies.’' ^ 
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NO. III. 

Hiatus valde deflendus ’ 

jt******** ^But these things^ 
after all, concern only ourselves, and the pronoun of the first person, 
whether singular or plural, is but an odious part of speech ; 

* Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.' 

Proceed we, Chevalier, to higher matters. In our last colloquy, you 
proposed, for the next subject of discussion, the national characteristics 
of the various troops who swerved, during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, in the Italian school of warfare, as well as the peculiarities of 
the tactical system which was formed and illustrated in' their cam- 
paigns. In redeeming your pledge, the Swiss, the German, the 
French, the Spanish,' and the Italian levies, will each in their 
turn naturally pfiss under your review.*^ 

** The order in which you nave ranged them is conveniently choseqj 
for our purpose, and marks the succession in which they respective!)^ 
rose to a greater or less pre-eminence on their common theatre of 
action. And first, of the Switzers ; who, in their pride of jdace,' 
fresh and fierce from their recent victories over the Burgundian heavy 
gens^d'ar meric of that madman Charles the Bold, figured earliest of all 
the regular European infantry on the Italian stage. They formed the 
nerve of the first invading army, in the long contest which commenced 
with the passage of the Alps by our Charles VJII. ; and at that epoch,— 
their native prowess inflametl by the proud experience of superiority, 
— they held no enterprise beyond their achievement, and no enemy 
capable of resisting them. Of this gallant but too ])resumptuous con- 
fidence, there are abundant examples in the early Milanese campaigns; 
and more than one on which, for their contemptuous depreciation of 
their opponents' valour, they freely paid the penalty of their own 
lavish blood." 

The mountaineers, Chevalier, seem scarcely to rank in your esti- 
mation as highly as the deserts of their sturdy heroism and impene- 
trable array might fairly challenge." 

Pardon me, not so : I share your utmost admiration at the lofty 
disdain of dangei^ the calm intrepidity in action, the constancy unto 
the death, that uifion in a word,- of magnanimous qualities, which — 
infused as an individual and personal spirit through their ranks — left 
it possible only to destroy, but not to penetrate their phalanx. All 
these gall|j.nt points of soldiership were questioidess their own : yet it 
is, I think, easy to discern, from the records of every campaign, that 
there were inseparably blended, with the martial virtues of the moun- 
taineers in that age, some characteristics which were totally incompa- 
tible with the operations of disciplined warfare. Unlike the legions of 
Home in the beat days of the republic, they carried the turbulent 
spirit of the deiupcracy into the camp : they can never be said to have 
recognised* the lluthority of the general under whom they served ; and 
even tlic^ative captains of their own bands were destitute of all com- 
mand or authority to resist the caprice of their insubordiiiulion. The 
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only extant law of their military code, — whick is preserved to us l»y 
the report of Macchiavelli, and chances our esteem of their undinelK 
ing fortitude, — was founded rather on the principle of a Spartan valtair 
than a Roman obedience. The inflexible rule of their national sor* 
vice inflicted the punishment of that death which was far less droadi»d 
than its ignominy, on the pikeman who, by stepping aside to avoid llie 
range of artillery, should make an opening in tne ranks, and disorder 
or endanger the close array of the phalanx : yet no law coerced a re- 
publican soldiery, who marched only whither their good pleasure led 
them, who advanced or retired at no other Command than their own 
wayward wills, and who would accept or refuse the oflfer of battle un- 
der no yther dictation than that of their own daring bravery or sullen 
discontent. To no penal code of discipline eould the sovereigns who 
employed them appeal, to chastise the insolence of these mercenary 
levies. They openly threatened violence or doggedly refused obe- 
dience, mutinied or disbanded, or marched off to their mountains^ us 
often as they failed to receive their pay to the hour, — or were tlisap- 
pointed in their hopes of plunder, — or through disgust to a service, 
.’arrogantly chose, in the absence of real, to invent some imaginary 
grievance. As for the captains of their own bauds, the soldiery always 
rather compelled them to march at their head, than condescended to 
render them even the show of obedience. In iiiie, for the character of 
the Swiss troops, on the article of that discipline of which obedience to 
lawful command is the very foundation and corjier-stone, turn you but 
to the pages of Guicciardini, who for aught that may bo discovered 
through his writings, was on this point at least an impartial judge, and 
has rendered a free tribute of eulogy to the gallant spirit of the moun- 
taineers. For, after extolling their natural courage and the firmness 
of their array, he contrasts the true glory which their heroism should 
have won for their country, with the rapacity, the intolerable insolence, 
and the mutinous licence by which the conduct of their mercenary 
levies in the field was disgraced, and their national character corrupt- 
ed : ^ assuefattisi per la cupidiUl del guadagno a esscre ft eg It eserciti 
eon taglie ingorde, e con nuove dimande quasi intollcrabili, e olire a 
questo mi conversarc, e nelV obhedire a chi gli paga, mold fastidioH € 
conlimaci* ” 

The fidelity of this picture is exemplified in the hist(»ry of every 
campaign in the Milanese, and its truth canm^t of course be denied. 
But it proves nothing against the excellence of the Swiss troops in the 
hour of combat ; and, for the rest, your German ^j^ul Spanish bauds 
were as prone to mutiny as the mountaineers.” 

“ Thetj at least never mutinied as long as they were fairly and re- 
gularly paid ; w^hile your Switzers were as ungovernable in their inso- 
lent caprices as insatiable in their extortions. With regaid to their 
excellence in action, on the valour and invincible firmness, M'hether in 
assault or retreat, which \von their reilown, there can be no question : 
though even these qualities ih the sequel shared the corruption of tijeir 
pristine simplicity of morals ; — as witness the fight of Pavia. But 
there really seems no reason to conclude that the Swiss bands were 
ever distinguished by skill in tactical evolutions. *Maccljiavelli, in- 
deed, attributes to their infantry, several varieties of array and orders 
of battle, and in one place implies their imitation of iht aiicleuts. 
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But besides that it js ^ot, in itself, probable that the study of the 
classical tacticians should have occurred to a rude and unlettered peo- 
ple, we know that they had already been taught by the natural cir- 
cumstances of their position to adopt their manner of combating at an 
epoch much anterior to the revival of learning. Their captains were 
usually the simple magistrates of their cantons, as brave but as igno- 
rant as the peasantry whom they led. Nor, in fact, is there any evi- 
dence of the slightest approach to tactical science in the details of their 
most famous battles ; in which, as I before observed, they seem to have 
dreamt of no other expedient than equally to advance anti retire on a 
right line, and in one or more heavy masses. Instead of ascribing to 
them, therefore, any study of the science of tactics, it may wi^Ji more 
probability be concluded that they upon principle disdained the ordi- 
nary ingenuities and strat&gems of warfare. 

“ Thus, when besieged in Novara by the French army, in the year 
L513, they ostentatiously threw open the gate of the city opposite to 
tlie beleaguer of the enemy ; neither would they suffer the tremendous 
breach which the French artillery had made in the walls to be in- 
trenched ; and in this singular spirit of magnanimous daring, they 
rather invited, than sought to obstruct, the furious assault which they 
coolly repelled. This was followed by a resolution, than which, says 
Guicciardini, a prouder or a more valorous was never formed by their 
nation. The garrison being relieved by one body of their countrymen, 
and learning that a fresh host was also advancing to their succour, their 
only fears were lest their enemy should escape them, or that these new 
auxiliaries, by sharing a victory, should rob them of part of its honour ; 
and they determined to march out and attack the French, who had re- 
tired two miles from the walls, before the arrival of their own friends* 
Accordingly, to the number of ten thousand only, without cavalry or 
artillery, and against an enemy of more tlian double their force, they 
boldly issued in three masses from themlace; and marched right upon 
the hostile array. Then, alike regardless of its fire, which swept off 
many of their leaders, and whole sections of their deep array, impenetra- 
ble to the charge of the French gensrd* armeric, and triumphant over the 
obstinate resistance of the lanzkiiechts, they seized the guns, ])ut the 
chivalry to a disgraceful flight, and routed the German infantry with 
merciless slaughter. Their conduct in the attack of the French at 
Marignano, two years later, and of the Imperialists at Bicocca in the 
year 1.522, though the results, on both occasions, were less fortunate, 
was precisely similjir : in all these encounters their display of courage 
and steadiness was adlnirahle, but in none can wm discover any sign or 
pretension of strategical skill. 

Of their deficiency in this respect, there can be no surer proof than 
the fact— »and I know not that it has ever been noticed before — ^that 
not a single soldier of renown ciprang from their ranks ; while the hero- 
ism of the French chivalry was* united with the genius of a great cap- 
tain in a De la Treyaouille, a Bayard, and still more conspicuously in 
a* Gaston de Foix, — while the lanzknechts of Germany were formed by 
a Be la Marck and a Frund8berg,~while the talents of their native 
leaders, G»onsabiT, Naifarra, Carvajal, Alarcon, Be Leyva, illustrated 
the valour and discipline of the Spanish foot, — and above all, — while 
Italy was*^lersc]f producing, in the struggle of foreign ambition whicli 
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desolated her plains^ a crowd of accomplished generals, Trivubio^ 
D’Alviano, Pescara, Guasto, Giovanni de' Medici, Fabrizio, and Pnw* 
pero Colunna, — ^during all this time, the Swiss bands, so distinguished 
m achievement, could never boast one commander <»f their own nation 
equal in his day to the least in this catalogue of illustrious men, or 
whose name has been found worthy of descending to later times/’ 

“It is still more singular that Switzerland, though her peasantry 
have in every subsequent age shown the same aptitude and ])as8ion for 
military service, and though her population has certainly afforded some 
of the iiitest materials to the continental armies, should never havt» 
produced one general of the first order. The same thing can scarcely 
be said qf any other country in Europe. And this apparent inferi<»rify 
of the Swiss military genius must strike us as the more strange, from 
the similarity of their national character with that of Germany, — u 
country which has assuredly given birth to some of the greatest masters 
of the art. Yet neither at the epoch before us, though you liave named 
two distinguished leaders of the laiizknechts, did any German general 
of the first eminence figure in these Italian wars/' 

“ Not exactly in those wars: but you will remembcT that this was 
also the age of the wily Maurice of Saxony — the maternal grandfather 
of his illustrious namesake of Nassau — who, in the first religious war 
of his native land, after over-matching the political skill of the Empe- 
ror Charles V. proved himself one of the most coiisun\mate generals, 
as well as one of the ablest {)riiices, of his times. But in Italy I know 
not, indeed, that the German bands, — of whom we have in tlie second 
place to speak,— any more than their leaders, ever rose, like the Swiss 
or Spanish, to the very highest rank in fame. Though formed on the 
Swiss model, and closely emulating both the bravery and discipline of 
the mountaineers, they were never held quite their equals in repu- 
tation.” 

“ Yet they sometimes displayed ^a devoted courage and constancy 
under arms, which not even the Swiss heroism could excel. Iii the 
campaign of 149f), in Southern Italy, for instance, a band of only seven 
or eight hundred lanzknechts, in Neapolitan pay, were cut off and 
surrounded on their march by the whole cavalry of the Freneli army. 
Without hastening or relaxing their pace, they threw themselves into 
a solid square bristling with pikes, and long repulsed every charge of 
the French and Italian getis^dUit'merie, In de^air of breaking their 
array, the enemy’s generals next assailed them with the fire of the 
light cavalry ; but though the mounted arquebusiqra grievously tbin- 
iied their numbers, they only closed their diminishing ranks, and con- 
tinued their march in good order, until they reached the bank of a 
rapid river. Here their gallant leader Heiderlin, whose name has 
been honourably preserved, was obliged, in fording the torrent, to ex- 
tend their impenetrable order ; their long pikes were then rather an 
incumbrance than a defence ; and the «c«.y-r/V/mer?V, dismounting and 
throwing themselves also into the bed of the stream, individually at- 
tacked and overwhelmed them by superiority of numbers. Yet the 
lanzknechts, in rage and desperation, fought obstinately to the last, 
until they were destroyed to a man.” * • 

“ Many instances might be adduced of the same devott^d spirit, 
which was in a great degree common both to Swiss anfTGtTmaus. 
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But, I think, the inferiority of the ktter generally appeared when the 
troops of the two nations chanced to be thrown into collision* As, for 
example, at the battle of Novara, to which we before referred, and 
where the German bands in the pay of our Louis XII. were the pecu- 
liar object of hostility to the Swiss, because they had been substituted 
for the infantry of the Cantons in the French service the attack was 
made by the mountaineers with a fury envenomed by this hatred ; and 
though the lanzknechts, eight thousand strong, fought with great 
bravery, and indicted a heavy slaughter on the assailants, they finally, 
after a desperate conflict, gave ^vay before the irresistible superiority 
of the Swiss. Above half the number of the lanzknechts were slain 
on the spot ; the French gens-tT arttierie and native infantry piade no 
effort to support the wreck of these bands ; and all the French artil- 
lery, which had been consigned to their guard, was captured and 
turned against them in their retreat. The experiencf^ of Novara, 
however, served only to convince the French leaders of the value 
of the German infantry, and the necessity of opposing them in in- 
creased force to the formidable Switzers; and two years afterwards, 
at the battle of Marignano; Francis I. had above twenty thousand 
lanzknechts in his army ; nor, though again roughly handled by the 
bands of Uri and Underwald, did the Germans do discredit to their 
reputation in that bloody encounter. And finally, on the fatal field of 
Pavia, the intrepidity of the German -foot presented so striking a con- 
trast to the misconduct of the Swiss, that if we judged only from that 
event, we should be compelled to reverse our opinion of their relative 
superiority. For, while the Swiss, on that disgraceful day, forgetting 
their ancient valour— -or in the strong language of Guicciardini, 
' i qnali non corrisposero quel gioryio in parte alcuna nl valore solito * — 
sufl’ered themselves to be shamefully broken and routed by the lanz- 
kiiechts of the Imperialists under Frundsberg, the German' Black 
Bands in the French service were the only part of Francis's infantry 
who behaved well ; and though surrounded on all sides, they fought 
with desperate gallantry, until enclosed between three masses of their 
countrymen and the Spanish foot, by an able manoeuvre of Frunds- 
berg, they were literally annihilated.” 

There is something revolting in the spectacle of these mercenaries 
of the same land and tongue butchering each other for base hire, with- 
out even the excuse or incentive of any of those passions which in civil 
wars stifle the ordinary sympathies of nature and country.” 

The same re^petion must occur to every mind ; and Francis, as if 
with this feeling, in the onset at‘ Pavia, opposed his Swiss to the Im- 
perial lanzknechts, and his Black Bands to the S])anish foot : but the 
speedy rout of the mountaineers gave the Imperial generals the occa- 
sion of siiowing their indifference to any scruple of the sort, and of 
massacring one body of Germans by another. Even the government 
of the Swiss Cantons, notwithstanding the national avarice and indif- 
ference to every cause, were sensible of the infamy of suffering their 
^ children' to cut each other to pieces; and upon one occasion, when 
their infantry were serving in the hostile armies in the Milanese, they 
sent a perempt^Ry order for the recall of both levies to their moun- 
tains. With respect, however, to the Germans, you will recollect that, 
although^hroughoiit these Italian wars, bodies of the infantry of that 
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nation were usually to be found im the hostile ♦armies, they were sel- 
dom from the same part of the Empire, and can scarcely be considered 
as men of the same blood. For the levies of the Imperialists came 
generally from the hereditary Austrian dominions and the southern 
states of the Empire ; while the lanzknechts for the French servicse> 
were, I believe, with a single exception, enlisted in those distant parts 
of Lower Germany, less immediately dependant on the Imperial autho- 
rity. Of the former provinces, certainly, were the numerous bands 
which the veteran George von Frundsberg, himself an Austrian noble, 
twice raised tind led across the Alps ; the flVst before the battle of 
Pavia, and the second, two years later, the same troops which, under 
Bourbon^ assisted in the sack of Rome. The German bands in French 
service at the battle of Ravenna were indeed chiefly natives of the 
Tyrol ; but, on the other hand, the twenty thousand Janzknechts taken 
into pay by Krancis I. at his accession, were all from the duchies of 
deves and Gucldres.” 

It was from this last quarter of Lower Germany, too, that the 
Black Bands were levied.” 

Yes; and as those troops were the most famous of all the German 
infantry, their history may deserve some special notice, however slight. 
The brigade which they formed seems to have varied in number from 
six to eight thousand men, and was raised for the French service by 
Robert de la Marck, seigneur of Bouillon or Sedan, among the German 
states on the Meuse and Lower Rhine. Under the command of that 
brave and able leader, they first appear to have risen to distinction 
towards the close of the reign of Louis XII, and Guicciardini eulogizes 
their reputation for courage and fidelity in the service u Inch they had 
embraced. ‘ La (jual handa della Germania hasm era per la nua 
fcrocia e per la fede sempre dimoslrala negli eserviti FraficcAi in gran* 
dissuna eslimazione* It was these Black Bands which fought so 
bravely and suffered so heavily at Novara ; wliere Robert and Wil- 
liam, sons of the elder De la Marck, and seigneurs of Fleiiraiigcs and 
Jametz, who served as captains in their ranks, were struck down co- 
vered with wounds — the former being said to have received no less 
than forty-six — and were only rescued alive from iiiuler the feet of the 
Swiss by the desperation of their parent. It was these troops also, at 
Marigiiano, that again attracted the peculiar hatred of the Swiss, who 
declared before the battle that ^ they would on that day extinguish the 
very name of the German infantry, and particularly of those compa- 
nies, whose black standards should be the presage of 4;heir destruction.* 
The menace was not accomplished ; and for ten years the Black Bands 
maintained their reputation in the French armies, until they were ex- 
terminated at Pavia, displaying to the last an unblemished valour and 
fidelity, worthy of a happier fate.” • 

The estimation in which these foreign mercenaries were held, 
marks a signal defect in the composition of the Fhknch armies during 
the age before us. While the Swiss and German bands successively 
formed an indispensable portion of their array, in every expedition, it 
is evident that no confidence was felt in the native troops of that arm. 
Nor does it seem, Chevalier, that the infantr^f of yofif country oven 
won any renown in these transalpine wars-.** 

“ No: and our best authority has told you why. TJie ifffluence c»f 
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the feudal system, whifch survived ioneer in France, perhaps, than in 
any other part of Europe, was in itself’ adverse to the creation of a 
good body of infantry. As the experience of p<y{)ular insurrections had 
impelled our princes, with a vicious and narrow policy, to dread put- 
ting arms into the hands of the mass of the nation, the honourable pro- 
fession of military service was confined to the nobles and their vassals. 
The only materials for the infantry had therefoire been the wretched 
serfs of the soil ; and the pride of knighthood had taught a gallant 
nobility to view any attempt to improve the array of such a force with 
equal contempt and jealousy. Hence, at the opening of the^sixteenth 
century, was France entirely destitute of any good national infantry. 
This want was the more striking, because, at the same epoch precisely, 
her military array was in other respects far superior to that of any 
other country. Her noble gcns-d* arinerie formed, beyond any compa- 
rison, the finest cavalry in Europe, and gloriously maintained the old 
chivalric renown in every encounter in these Italian wars — with the 
solitary exception of the rout at Novara. At Kavenna they achieved, 
and at Pavia rrade every gall‘.mt effort to restore, the fortune of the 
day ; and at Marigiiano, they nobly redeemed the disgrace of Novara : 
for as Francis I. who himself led them, wrote to his mother, ‘ par cinq 
cents ct par cinq cents, il y fut fait une Ircntaine de belles charges, 
(against the Swiss masses,) et ne dira^t-on plus que les gendarmes sont 
lievres armes ; car, sans point de fauie, ce sonl eux qui ont Jail Vex6cu^ 
tionr* 

So also the French artillery, as we have seen, far surpassed that 
of any other nation ; and I may here remark, that the train with which 
Francis I. crossed the Alps in 151.5, was even more calculated to ex- 
cite the astonishment of the age, than that which Charles VIII. had 
exhibited in Italy twenty years before. It consisted of seventy-two 
heavy pieces of cannon, completely horsed, besides the lighter ord- 
nance, and was attended by a body of three thousand gunners, sappers, 
and pioneers, regularly enrolled into bands like the infantry : the first 
example perhaps of a distinct organization for the troops of the ord- 
nance which is to be found in the history of any European army. The 
difficulty of transporting so numerous a train over the precipices and 
through the snows of the Alps, — and that, too, before an enemy,-— has 
been acknowledged even in your own days of boasted science ; but in 
the age of Francis I. the enterprise was one of gigantic conception and 
stupendous labour, and could probably have been accomplished with 
the cumbrous ariel defective inaicrtel of no other army of the times. 

But while,” continued the Chevalier, I claim the right to pass 
this eulogy on the advance which my countrymen had already made 
in one branch of the science, I am the more induced to admit their 
miserable* deficiency in respect of that force which hath been justly 
entitled the nerve of armies.* The only levies which offered the pre- 
tension of a native infantry, were those of Picardy and Gascony, the 
latter of which provinces, before the arbalist fell into disuse, was in 
some repute for its cross-bowmen, and afterwards for its arquebusiers. 
But upon no long ex|)erience of the worthlessness of these undisci- 
plined levses ag^Finst the regular infantry in the Italian wars, they sank 
into such utter contempt, that I know not if a Gascon hath ever since 
meant mdfb in our camps than a braggart, or a Picard than a marauder. 
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The insolence of the Swiss, and the grievous cost of all foreign xneroe* 
naries then taught our monarchs, something too late, to perceive the 
value of a good national infantry ; and Francis I. engaged Pietro Na^ 
varra, after his defection from the Spanish service, to discipline a levy 
of ten thousand Basque infantry on the same model on which he haU 
admirably trained the Castilian bands. But his success was not equal ; 
nor does it appear that this hasty experiment was followed by any in- 
crease of reputation to the French arms. In fact, it was not until the 
close of these Italian wars, that any systematic attempt of the, kind was 
renewed ; Vhen, in 1533, Francis I. availed himself of the short peacti 
of Cambray, to enrol about forty-two thousand men in regular regi- 
ments, o^ legions of foot. This was the first standing army of French 
infantry : for the Compagnies d’Ordoiinance of Charles Vll. fifteen 
thousand in number, w'hich are commonly citeS as the earliest example 
of a standing i?rmy in Europe, were, as you know, all cavalry ; being 
composed of troops of gens-d* armerie with their attendant mounted 
archers, and other light horse.” 

Yet even this measure of Francis I. can scarcely l>e said, Cheva- 
lier, to have established the French national infantry ; for, in the reli- 
gious wars of the League, half a century later, wo find that Swiss and 
German mercenary foot composed the chief resource and strength of 
armies of both factions. In your martial chronology, the rise of the 
French national infantry must be postponed to the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and I believe you will be contented to assent to the conclusion 
of V cdtaire, that the establishment of its reputation in Europe dates 
only from the battle of Rocroi.” 

That point I am contented, at least, to reserve for our later discus- 
sion : at present we come, in the order of our purpose, to consider tlio 
qualities of the Spanish and Italian bands whicli were formed during 
the sixteenth century.” 

“ To the characteristics of the Spanish foot, as well as the peculi- 
arities of their organization and armament, you Jiuve already so largely 
referred, that little remains to be said. They were the favourites of 
fortune in these wars, and owed their glory as much to the tale j its of 
the great captains, both Italian and Spanish, who trained and led them, 
as to any inherent qualities of soldiership in themselves,” 

Fortunate in their commanders, the Spanish infantry certainly 
were ; but it is not the less true that their national character itself in 
that age afforded for culture all the best constituents of military vir- 
tue : enduring constancy, inflexible fortitude, and ^mtient sobriety ; 
united with the loftiest pride of person and country , and the most de- 
voted valour. To these moral qualities were added some |>hysical 
requisites of the highest order, — both agility and hardihood ol frame : 
for Guicciardini doubtless spoke the sentiment of his times, ^hen he 
explicitly observes, that neither the Freneh nor even the §wi«« were 
so capable of enduring corporeal fatigue and privation as the Spaniards. 
With all these natural requisites — sullied, as we must confess they 
were, by a cold, merciless cruelty and frightful bigotry, — w'e need not 
wonder how readily the Spaniards were then convertible into the best 
troops in the universe. But when they first landed in 5taly, they had 
every thing to learn; and the six hundred men-at-arms, and five 
thousand infantry, which, disembarking from Sicily in the j/far 1495, 
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fdrmed the earliest Spanish force that entered on their glorious career 
of these Italian tv'ars of thirty years, were routed at Seminara by infe- 
rior numbers of the Prench and Swiss, even though they were com- 
manded by Gonsalvo da Cordova — the generalissimo or ^ grand captain/ 
as, with their ordinary spirit of magniloquence, they had named the 
leader of their petty army.” 

** The Spaniards had even in that age displayed as much of their 
hyperbolical strain of boasting, as sufficed to pass into a proverb, and 
point the ridicule of the other nations, who as cordially detested their 
arrogance as they feare'd their valour.” *' • 

one of the earliest satires in my native language, is the book 
Des Rodomontades Espagiiolles, as old as the age before But to 

return to Gonsalvo da Cordova, it is in a very different sense that pos- 
terity have confirmed to^is memory that title of ‘ Great Captain' which 
was first given to him by the vanity of his countrymen : he was, in 
truth, the creator of the Spanish army. In the first Neapolitan war, 
when some of the Aragonese infantry of Gonsalvo were encountered 
by the Swiss .at Eboli, they were totally unable to make any impres- 
sion on the firm array of the mountaineers, and though they fought 
])ravely, were defeated with a facility which clearly proved the infe- 
riority of their discipline. But in the second war of Naples, after a 
lapse of only five years, the case was already completely reversed ; the 
interval had been employed in giving a regular organization to the 
Spanish infantry; and from the very commencement of hostilities, 
those bands displayed all the qualities which secured their long career 
of glory. Gonsalvo landed again in southern Italy in 1501, at the head 
of twelve hundred horse and eight thousand chosen infantry of his 
nation ; and this small force formed the germ of that army which filled 
all Italy with its exploits, and all Europe with its renown.” 

It is remarkable how small, in every campaign of these wars, was 
the numerical strength of those levies who won such immortal honour : 
they never mustered, I think, Chevalier, on their greatest occasions of 
achievement, above some ten or twelve thousand of the native infantry 
of Spain 

Very seldom so manvj and never more. The scanty amount of the 
reinforcements which the ])overty of the Spanish court could equip for 
the support of Gonsalvo during the contest in the Neapolitan states, is 
betrayed in the precision with which their arrival is detailed in the 
contemporary historians. The largest body consisted of six hundred 
cavalry under Garvajal, and five thousand foot under Fernando d'An- 
drada ; and these latter are specified, it is not without interest to note, 
as the native infantry of Biscay^ Gallicia, and the Asturias. Among 
these reinforcements was that Antonio de Leyva, then simply a private 
soldier, Vho was destined by his talents to rise on the same theatre, 
with signal reputation, to *1116 supreme command of the Imperial ar- 
mies. In the same army, and already among its most distinguished 
leaders, served Pietro Navarra, to whom all his contemporaries assign 
the immediate honour of having trained the Spanish bands of infantry 
in that peculiar order of combating, which gave them so decided a su- 
periority over^he Swiss and German phalanx of pikes. Formed of 
such materials, and led by the genius of Gonsalvo«^who, by protract- 
ing everf campaign, showed consummate ability in opposing the pa- 
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tient fortitude of his troops to the impetuous hutf inconstant spirit of h»y 
countrymen — ^the Spanish infantry were prepared for their ^rUllaiil; 
career of achievement ; and their triumphs at Cirignola in 1503^ and 
on the Garigliano in the following year, gave the earnest of their sub- 
sequent successes. The hostilities which were occasioned by th<‘ 
league of Cambray in 1509-10, still farther exercised tl^eir .disci- 
pline and valour : but it is from the war of the ^ Holy League,* formed 
by Pope Julius II. with Spain and Venice against our Louis XIL in 
1511, that we must date the commencement of that undisputed supre- 
macy in arms^that palm of highest valour and discipline— which tlu^ 
Spanish bands were thenceforth permitted by universal acknowledge- 
ment to^claim over the troops of all the other nations on the Italian 
theatre. In 11)12, at the sanguinary battle of llavenna, though the 
field was lost by the overthrow of their cavalry, they routed and would 
have annihilated the German infantry who were opposed to them, hut for 
the efforts of the victorious French gejis-d' armeric ; they repelled every 
charge of that gallant chivalry ; and they finally retired in good order. 
At Vicenza, in the following year, they routed the Venetian or Ro- 
magnol infantry of Bersighella, the most famous native bands of Italy. 
And finally, the battle of Bicocca, in 1522, proved that the stout Swiss 
themselves were as unable to cope with them as the French, the Ger- 
mans, and the Italians had already proved. It scarcely needed the 
crowning glories of Pavia to confirm these tests of their superiority.** 

To what circumstance in their organization, since the mere qua- 
lity of valour was certainly shared with them in common by the Swiss 
and German foot, are you disposed, Chevalier, to attribute the manifest 
advantage of the Spanish bands .^** 

Without again mooting the question, whether the armcs blanches 
of the Swiss and Spanish school, the pike or the sword and buckler, 
were the preferable weapons, we may, in the first place, assign consi- 
derable weight to the ability of their leaders. Not only were they ori- 
ginally trained to victory by the genius of the great Gonsalvo ; but 
Pietro Navarra, the Marquis of Pescara, his cousin Guasto, and Anto- 
nio de Leyva, who were successively captains-geiieral of the 8[>anish 
foot, all ranked among the first commanders of their age. Secondly, 
it must, I believe, be concluded, that the Spanish bands were largely 
indebted for many of their victories to the superiority of their fire. 
This is a fact remarkably, because incidentally, elicited from every 
contemporary narrative of these battles. So early as that of Cirignola, 
we find the success of the day attributed to the tv*a of the Spanish 
fusileers, who, taking the Swiss in flank, made great havoc in their 
ranks, while the lanzknechts held the mountaineers at bay in front 
with their own favourite weapon. At Bicocca, the same result was 
more conspicuously shown on a greater scale : for it was by the mur- 
derous volleys of Pescara’s fusileers that liie Swiss were repulsed with 
such slaughter, and indeed this was, perhaps, the first instance in which 
a battle was decided by the fire of the infantry. So also at Pavia, 
the rout of the French gens-'d* armerie has always been attributed to 
the fire of platoons of fusileers, which Pescara had intermingled in the 
squadrons of Spanish cavalry.” * x . 

In your eulogies of the Spanish infantry, Chevalier, you have not 
included their national cavalry.” ^ 
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No : for the Spanish troops of that arm were decidedly inferior 
both to the French and Italian gens-iTarmerie. Their cavalry were 
principally Giannettari, as the Italian writers term them, or a kind of 
lighter cuirassiers mounted upon the gennet, or small Spanish horse ; 
and having been formed in their own national wars, were more habi- 
tuated to the caracoling skirmishes of the Moorish school, than to en- 
counter the tremendous shock of a heavy gens-d\armerie. With every 
requisite, therefore, for composing an excellent cavalry in later systems 
of warfare, they were little esteemed in that age ; and the Spaniards 
usually depended on the gcns-cV armerie of their Italian' provinces, or 
allies, to op))ose the French chivalry." 

And you may add. Sir Knight, that the Italian gens-d*armeric, led 
by the Coloniia and some of those noble chieftains of inferior rank, who 
followed the trade of mercenary warfare as condottieri at the head of 
their retainers, were thus deeply instrumental in riveting the iron 
yoke of Spain on their country." 

The guilt of that treason to their native land should be reproach- 
ed rather to her princes and governments, than to those martial spirits, 
who — too proud to brook the total servitude of desj)icable inaction — 
found their only escape from the double tyranny of foreign competitors in 
embracing the cause and the fortunes of a single master. But, in truth, 
the fate of the native Italian troops — who, in the humiliating order of 
their subjection, are to pass the last in review before us — was singularly 
unhappy in these wars. If we are to judge of the military genius of 
the nation by the commanders which it produced, the country of Pes- 
carjf and Guasto, of Fabrizio and Prospero Colonna, of Trivulzio and of 
D'Alviano, numbered alone as many generals of the first rank as the 
collective powers who strove for her subjugation. If an universal 
choice of the profession of arms could bespeak the warlike spirit of a 
people, the numerous native soldiery of Italy who served in the hostile 
ranks of her foreign oppressors, might sufficiently attest the martial 
bent of the national mind. But possessing qualities which afterwards 
placed their infantry among the finest in fiprope, the Italians were 
condemned, by the mutual hatred and crooked policies of their rulers, 
to act only a subordinate part in the quarrels of their common enemies ; 
but to assist in the subjugation, instead of defending the liberties, of 
their common country. At the hands of her conquerors, they received 
the treatment which one of the wisest among their Roman progenitors 
would have taught them to expect. 

— Subj^Aos habent tauquam suos, viles tanquam alienos — 

they were oppressed as sulyects and despised as aliens. But while the 
general debasement of the Italian people, and the cowardice which their 
raw and' ill-organized militia often betrayed in the field, excited the 
contempt of their invaders/rthere were not w'anting examples of the 
highest valour among them when well- trained and commanded. Re- 
call to your memory, among many other instances, the conduct of the 
infantry of the condottiere Naldo da Bersighella (in Romagna) in the 
Venetian service at the battle of Agnadella ; when, while forming the 
rear-guaid, tlufUgh cut off and surrounded in an open plain, and attack- 
ed by a sU|>erior force, that Romagiiol infantry received all the assaults 
of a nunfhrous French gens-d' armerie, and retired in unbroken array. 
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leaving six thousand dead on the field. Witness also the merited 
putation of the Tuscan Black Bands^ raised by the condottiere Giovan- 
ni de' Medici, (a cousin of Leo X.) t they were held confessedly ecitiul 
to the Spanish infantry, and it is remarkable that, like the latter* th«*y 
were distinguished for the steadiness, rapidity, and murderous execu- 
tion of their fire.” 

The short histoi;y of these Italian ^ Bande Nere' (who, by the way, 
are not to be confounded with the Black Bands of lanzknechts) is a 
curious episode in the wars of those times. They were raised to the 
amount some three hundred horse, and three or four thousand light 
infantry, chiefly armed with carbine and pike, for the service of Leo X., 
and on his death, first acquired their appellation by — ^in token of 
mourniflg for that Pontiff's death — changing their white standards for 
a time to black ; a fanciful device, which they adopted for the second 
time, and permanently, when they lost their gallant and able leader by 
the shot of a falconet in a skirmish. After successively serving 
Francis I. and the Florentine republic, under their own colonels, they 
formed the nerve of the French army in Lautru's disastrous expedition 
to Naples ; in which, being put forward on every t>ccasion, the greater 
number of them fell in the field, the pestilence added its ravages, and 
on the capitulation of the French army the dwindled remains finally 
disbanded. Of their two colonels, who successively replaced De 
Medici, the first. Count Orazio Baglioni, was slain at their head, and 
his successor Ugo de Pepoli was swept off by the pestilence.** 

♦ »***#* 


CANADIAN LOYALTY. 

During the last American war, an innkeeper (named Palmer), who 
lived near Fort Erie, had a picture of his late Majesty George the 
Third, which was suspended over the chimney-piece in his best par- 
lour. It so happened, that an American General was quartereii at 
this house, and observed the picture. One day, he took some pieces 
of paper and stuck them over the eyes. When Palmer came in to 
make up the fire, the General said to him, I see you have a picture 
of your old blind King, Mr. Palmer ;** — “ Av,** says Palmcir, who was 
busy with the fire, His Majesty is an old man, and has lost his 
sight.** — Yes/* replies the General, ^Hie has • Idblc at him, look at 
the picture.’* Upon which the landlord, casting up his eyes and ob- 
serving the pieces of paper, made a blow with the tongs which he 
happened to have in his hand, which, if it had not been ^aujght by 
some bystanders, would inevitably have spoiled the Republican's joking; 
as it was, he was knocked down, and -tlie picture remained there all 
the war, and, for what I know, does still, as I saw it in 1815, and last 
time in 1822. 
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I i^DMiBED *Abd-el- Rahim’s ingenuity, and promised to follow his 
sugjgestions. In another interview we calculated the time that my 
acting would consume, and settled the night on which I should attempt 
my third escape. 

In the mean while 'Abd-el-Rahim made tlic necessary preparations 
for our journey. I did exactly as he had recommended, and succeeded 
without difficulty in meeting him at the time and plaqe ^pointed. 
He was mounted on a camel, and drove another before him, vdiich 
carried our provisions and effects. 

We travelled at first as fast as our beasts would carry us, and on the 
evening of the next day «after dark, arrived at Sahil,t and put up for 
the night at a little distance from a large encampment of Bedoweens. 
Before daybreak wc departed, and after sunset, reached "a large town 
called Zugaitah. Our next station being far ofl^ we set out several 
hours before morning, ]f“et got there only at nightfall, on the following 
day. This was' also a considerable place, called Taworgah. We de- 
parted again before daylight, and after travelling the whole day, we 
halted near an Arab camp, at Semsarun. As we were now on the 
borders of a desert, we encreased our stock of bread and barley. From 
hence we set out in the night, and riding all the next day until after 
sunset, we arrived at Erd-el-Zafran in the desert, the spot where I 
was overtaken when escaping in company with ’Abd-el-Aziz. We had 
now to pass extensive downs, before we could repose in security, in a 
rocky hilly district, called Hadadiyeh, which we did not reach till the 
second day at twelve o'clock, although we departed from Erd-el- 
Zafran several hours before day. Here we rested till the next morn- 
ing, and after travelling nearly two days, we reached another desert 
place called Murrat. Four days more brought us to a spot in the 
desert called El Yahudiyeh, and in three days after we. arrived at 
Lakonzi, where there is an ancient tower, as tall as a Minaret, and of 
such massive masonry, that it must have been built in the times when 
stones obeyed the voice of men. Here, as well as at all our stations in 
this desert, we always found water. 

We mounted at our usual hour ; we were now nearly twenty days' 
Journey from Tripoli. I was enjoying the thoughts of having at length 
obtained my liberty, when, soon after sunrise, the piercing eye of 
'Abd-el-Rahim descried a speck on the horizon, and interrupted my 
pleasing "meditations by exclaiming in a tone of alarm, There ! 
there are horsemen ! ” I looked in the direction to which he pointed, 
and could perceive nothing but the ordinary aspect of the desert. 
After straining my vision for some seconds, and attending to 'Abd-el- 
Rahim's indications, that it was north of this and south of that, I dis- 
covered a small spot darker Ih^n the rest, which appeared to me mo- 
tionless, and which my companion's confident assertions could hardly 
persuade me arose from horsemen. ** If they are," said I, “ they must 
be stationary."— No," said he, " they are going at a foot's pace, and 

^ ^ - 

* Concluded from page 558. 

t Skhil ot S^hul, is a name given to a cultivated tract between Rasal Amrah and 
the river Khafian. 
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have their horses" heads towards us/' — Thoy may be a party of 
Bedoween Arabs/' suggested I.— I fear not/' replied he ; “ m a few 
minutes I shall be able to decide whether they are Arabs, or Tripolitan 
soldiers." ^ 

They proved to be emissaries from my enemy, and sixteen in num- 
ber ; we could, therefore, nourish no hope of safety but in eonceuhnent, 
and there was nothing to hide us from their view. The habitual train 
of ideas engendered by captivity rushing on mind, crushed my 
hopes, and I was quickly resigned to my fate ; but that of my poor 
friend 'Abd-cfl- Rahim would have resembled* 'Abd-el-Aziz's had he 
been taken. There happened to be a ridge of low hills running on mie 
side of us:i* no time was to be lost, lest the horsemen should perceive 
us before we got to the other side of it. 'Abd-el-Rahim urged me to 
follow him, but I had not proceeded many phccs, ere 1 reflected that 
as soon as we began to ascend the side of the ridge, we sliould infalli- 
bly be seen, and having failed in an endeavour to put niy ln/rse into a 
canter, I stopped short, and made a sign to my qoinpanioii to save him - 
self if he could. He, gave me a most anxious parting look, and I never 
saw or heard of him more. Being myself the princi[)al object ol 
pursuit, I hoped the soldiers would direct all their attention tiiwards 
me ; and in order to give *Abd-el-Rahim time to escape, I proceeded 
in a direction exactly opposite to that which he took in his fight. 

The horses of my pursuers were nearly as much fatigued as my own, 
and the foremost did not come up with me for more than an hour after 
I first saw them. He presented his piece at me, .and bade me stop. 
I obeyed, and was soon surrounded by the whole party, each man 
levelling his gun at my breast as he came up, and exulting in the 
prize. One proposed to go after my companion, but w'as overrul<?d !)y 
another, who humanely interposed, and said, Let the poor devil go ; 
what crime has he committed ? Besides, our orders regard Ja’fjir only, 
and he is in our power." Their horses, indeed, were not in a condi- 
tion for farther pursuit, and one suggested that they shoiild pass the 
remainder of that day, and the next night on this spot, which met the 
general approbation; and having pinioned me, every one sought his 
own repose. Some ^vere inclined to enter into convtTsation with me, 
but I held an obstinate .silence. 

By three o'clock in tlie afternoon, both men and beasts having re- 
covered from their fatigue, we set out for the well of Lakonzi, where 
we arrived at sunset. Deprived of the use of my arms, 1 could not 
find a posture in which I was sufficiently at ease ti^ ^leep, but I still 
maintained my silence, which I would not break, .*ven to ask to be re- 


♦ The journeys of Ja’far over these interminable sandy wastes, afford ii^ernul evi- 
dences of truth, for they recall with vivid correctness the times when we have plodded 
over the same ground, with weary camels and horses*; during which we have frequently 
watched appearances from a mere speck on the honzon, till they rose into mounted 
Arabs, as we mutually approached each other. , , 

t Although the African deserts are generally pliius, they are nevertheless often in- 
tersected by mountainous chains, equally arid with the sea of siliceous sand from vA\u h 
they rise. We have examined several of these, and found them to consisj m some 
places of compact lime.stone, containing numerous organic remains,— Jin oth«’s M liarsli 
vitrifications, resembling volcanic substances, of which tlic dreary tract called the 
Hari^tz, is a notable instance. ^ 
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leased from my uneasy 'fetters, and in the morning I was lifted on my 
horse, which one of the soldiers led by the resan.* The refreshing 
breezes at sunrise inclined me to slumber, and sleep weighed so heavily 
upon my eyelids, that it was one of the greatest torments I ever en- 
dured, to be compelled to resist that pressing want of nature. After 
travelling five or six hours, we halted at a well to water the horses, 
and to take some refreshment. I required none but that of sleep, and 
in a few minutes after I was thrown upon the ground, I fell into a 
profound slumber, which lasted till I was replaced upon the horse again, 
to proceed on our journey. ^ * 

At the close of day, a man, with whom I had had no previous ac- 
quaintance, was moved with compassion for my unmerited persecution, 
and displayed a warmth of friendship for me, that was truly astonish- 
ing. He said, Oh, brotliers ! Let me loosen this poor man’s bonds, 
for I cannot bear to see him suffer thus. Nay, I declare by the name 
of the Prophet, that I was not pleased when we overtook him, for he 
has committed no crime. But that is no affair of ours, — we are now 
here in the desert, fifteen days* journey from Tripoli. It will be quite 
time enough to pinion him when we approach the city, and in the 
meanwhile I will answer for his not running away.** To this several 
strenuously objected, saying, that if I should escape out of their custody, 
the blame would not fall on him alone, but be shared by all. I was 
silent, and shed tears of gratitude towards the protector, whom God 
had raised up to me in my need. He then sprang up in the midst of 
the group who were sitting on the ground, and with the most deter- 
mined gestures exclaimed : Look ye ! ye are fifteen, and 1 but one, 
yet I swear by the living God, that if you are resolved to keep him 
bound, I am determined it shall not be without a struggle.*' He was 
at first violently opposed by two or three of his comrades, but by de- 
grees the majority were brought over to his side, and he gained his 
point. From that time, through his exertions and authority, 1 was 
well treated, being allowed the same accommodations, and the same 
food as the rest of the party enjoyed. t 

During our journey, I had frequent conversations apart with my 
new friend. He kindly used his utmost endeavours to console and 
comfort me, warmly assuring me that the Pasha would not put me to 
death. One day he enquired whether I had any friend among the 
grandees or people of credit, in Tripoli. I mentioned Sidi-Ahmed- 
Abd-Teil, and it was concerted that when we approached the city, he 
should precede wSvU few hours, to solicit him to exert his powerful in- 
terest with the Pasha in my behalf, so that, when I arrived, he might 


* A of lialter made of silk or fine wool, which is always an appendage to a 
Turkish bridle. 

t It is to be regietted that we liaue not been furnished with the name of this gene- 
rous man, as we should have been happy to record it, for it is consolatory to hear of such 
instances, amid the deplorable ignorance and imbecility which darken the moral cha- 
racter of those regions. And of the actual existence of hearts cast in tliis kindly mould, 
we have ourselves had frequent proof in remote parts of tlie globe, where the state of 
society and bearii^ of the, government seemed calculated rather for the promotion of 
rapine and murder. Thence we may conclude tiiat the avarice, cruelty, pride, and 
other bad traits of character, met with in those regions, originate rather in barbarous 
example bad education, than in natural disposition. 
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be so far mollified as to listen to my supplications. This good oflu'e 
he performed wkh a zeal and intelligence to which I probably owe my 
life. A little before I entered the city, 1 was again ))inionea, but not 
painfully. We arrived at midnight, and I was immediately confined 
in the condemned cell of the castle. 

As soon as it was day, the sixteen soldiers came to take me out, and 
carry me before the, Pasha. My friend whispered to me not to de« 
spond, assuring me that my affair was arranged, inasmuch as regarded 
my life. Upon my entering the presence-chamber, the Pasha saiil to 
me : “ Art tAiou not ashamed of what thou hast been doing ? TIm»u 
wilt at last oblige me to kill thee,” — and ordered that I should be in- 
stantly reconducted to the prison of blood. I aiisu^ered not a word, 
saying only to myself Mukaddar 1” ^ I remained without fooil or wafer 
till four o'clock that day, when I was again carried before the Paslia. 
I learned on the way that Ahrned-Abii-Teil was with him ; and as soon 
as I entered, he addressed me in the following words : — God prolong 
the life of his Highness ! If any other person had been in his place, 
he would have put thee to death. But now he has kindly extended 
his generosity towards ns, and has spared thy life at my intercession. 
It therefore behoves thee to take heed for the future, and be well con- 
vinced that another time, no one can supplicate his II ighness on thy 
behalf.” 

The Pashil then said to the Seyyid : Behold ! I have granted you 
his life, but he shall never more go out of the palace ; and if ever he dares 
again to cross the threshold of its door, he shall have five hundred bas- 
tinadoes, and be throivn into the Habs-el-dakhilani, for the rest of his 
days.”f I promised obedience, and retired with 8idi Ahmed, who as 
we were going said to me : For God's sake take care you do not 
again abscond, for another time, nothing can save you from the wrath 
of the Pasha.” The black slaves J were ordered to watch my motions 
continually, and I Avas kept upon bread and Av^ater tAventy-sevcn days. 
On that day Mr. Warrington, the English consul, came to pay a visit 
to the Pasha. I watched an o])portiinity as he Avas retiring from the 
hall of audience, and suddenly seizing his hand, said Ana-hi-’l^rdak ;§ 
he did not reply, but beckoned me to follow in his suite. 

On our arrival at the Consiirs residence, I related to him, and to his 
amiable family, all the strange incidents of my melancholy st«>ry, with 


* What is to be, Avill be ! or, more literally, “ it is dccreeii by fate,’' 
t In each of these intciviews, the impressions imputed to the IMshii are so praphi- 
cally correct, as instantly to recall him to our mind. He islialurally a kind-hearted 
man, but his better qualities are, on numerous occasions, obscured by the exertion of 
despotic power, and the tone and habits of his country and religion. 

t The Pash^ has a body of one hundred remarkably fine black slaves, gorgeously 
clothed and well armed, in constant attendance. • 

$ I claim your pi otection or rather, “ I throw myself on thy honour.” From 
our intimate personal acrpiaintance with Coloncd A^arrington, we can easily hero rt i og* 
nize the generous frankness with which he would, and could, extend the protectii/U of 
the British flag to the unfortunate Ja’far. It is, indeed, but om; of the many inst.inc< s 
in which we have known the good effects of the powerful influence which he has gjuueil 
over the Court of 'Tripoli. I'hose who apply their own customs to other countries, as a 
proof of narrative, would be puzzled to account for the ex^nsive prwers sunvndered by 
the despots of the East, to the British flag, in their own capitals ; for whal foreign am - 
bassador, minister, or consul, would dare to rescue any individual under public iu-cu* 
sation in London ? ^ 
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which they were much affected. When I had concluded, Mr. War- 
rington said : Remain in my house, and we will tee what can he 
done for you.” Five days elapsed without any steps being taken by 
the Consul, or any reclamation on the part of the Pasha. On the sixth 
day my kind benefactor went to the castle, and telling his Highness 
that I was under the protection of the British flag, solicited him to per- 
mit me to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, by way of Egypt. The reply was, 
that I should be sent with every convenience, and under honourable 
escort by land to Warah, from whence I might set out on my pilgrim- 
age ; but tliat my going to Alexandria could not be allowe^id. * To ^hich 
the Consul partly assented, saying, tlfht he would Communicate the 
proposal to me, which he made no doubt would be gladly accepted. 

As soon as I heard it, I protested strongly against being again put 
into the power of the Pasha, and declared my suspicion that it was his 
intention to make away with me on the road. Mr. Warrington had 
not at flrst entertained an idea of treachery, but became convinced 
of the reasonableness of my apprehensions. He then ordered me to 
accompany him, to the palace, telling me : When you are in the pre- 
sence of the Pasha, speak freely, and without fear or restraint.” After 
the usual compliments, and the Consul had taken his seat, his High- 
ness addressed me in these words : What do you mean to do, my 
son ? Can you say that you have been ill treated while under my 
roof ? Have I not maintained you for six years, and have you not been 
always here as one of my family ? I have paid masters to instruct you, 
— I have taught you to read,-^I have taught you to write, — and now, 
after all your undutiful and criminal conduct, I am ready, at our friend 
the Consurs request, to send you with camels and slaves, and all things 
necessary, to your country ; but, instead of accepting my favours with 
gratitude, you suspect me of a treacherous design to destroy you. Had 
I entertained a design upon your life, I should have taken it away when 
you forfeited it by murdering the Hebrew scribe, and not waited until 
I could not execute my purpose, but by disgracefully breaking the 
word I have now given for your safety.” — I answered with a confidence 
inspired by the presence of the British Consul,— On what principle 
of justice, I should be glad to know, do you arrogate a right over my 
life ? I am neither your subject nor your slave. Could not my goods 
that you found in the desert satisfy you ?” — "" Thy goods I” interrupted 
the Pasha : I was a loser by the undertaking. The expenses of the 
expedition absorbed the value of what was thus recovered.”—^' Well,” 
interrupted I, inj^y turn, “ whether your Highness gained or lost by 
that speculation, is n^j»t now a question. Let the noble Consul judge 
between us, — the tyranny which you have been for six years exercising 
over my person, cannot be justified, neither by the law of Mohammed^ 
nor by thut of Moses, nor by that of Jesus. Yet I am content you 
should assume over me the authority of a master towards his slaves, and 
have come here to ask you my liberty as a favour.” 

The Pasha then exclaimed,—'" What childish talk is this, my son I 
Have I not told you, that I will provide you with every necessary for 
your journey, and send you with all due honours to your country — 
I replied that I^diad no* desire to return to my family, who it appeared 
had forgotten me, and that my only wish was to perform my pilgrimage 
to the tom^^ of our holy Prophet. " Well,” said the PaslA, "'go first 
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to W^rah, you may from thence fulfil your vow of going to Mecca.*'— • 
On my persisting in what I had demanded, his Highness said sternly, 
— Never entertain the hope that I will consent to your going to 
Alexandria.’* 

The Consul renewed his solicitations that I might he allowed to em- 
bark for that place, but the Pasha said, It is impossible ; had ! 
not been restrained by respect for your presence, I would have chastise*! 
this lad for his audacity. But let that pass ; he has put himself under 
your protection, so take him away with you." After the coiFee had 
been agaiti pfesented, we retired, and returnefl to the consulate, hlr. 
Warrington then determined to make the British Government ac- 
quainted with the circumstances under which I had claimed, and ob- 
tained, the protection of the English flag. 

I had kept up an acquaintance with the family of Dr. Dickson, since 
the time when I was his patient, and I sometimes passed an evening 
at his house. About six weeks after I had taken refuge at Mr. War- 
rington’s, as I was one night returning home, I was suddenly assailed 
by seven armed men, four blacks and three whites, who without Baying 
a word, proceeded to pinion me violently* To all my entreaties to be 
told the cause of their assault, I could get no answer, and therefore 
concluded it was done by order of the Pasha, who had resolved to 
murder me. They carried me to a house not far off, and on n light 
being brought, I recognized one of the blacks to be the Kahwebji-bashi 
(chief coffee-bearer) of the palace, who accused me of having bad u 
criminal connection with his wife. To my protestations of innocence, 
and absolute ignorance even whether he was married or nt>t, he paid no 
regard ; but drawing a pistol out of his girdle, cocked it and put to my 
breast. At that awful moment, I bitterly deplored my imprudence 
in having quitted an asylum. 1 made no doubt but that the Pasha had 
ordered me to be destroyed, under this false pretence ; yet, as hope never 
forsook me, I expostulated with my assassin, and, I know not by what 
jnagic, at last succeeded in shaking his resolution and appeasing him. 
He left me pinioned, and locked the door of the apartment upon me. 

Meanwhile the good Consul had remarked that I did not come home 
at the usual hour, and sent after me. The servant returned saying, 
that I had retired from Dr. Dickson's, two hours before. It was na- 
turally concluded that some sinister accident had befallen me ; and Mr. 
Warrington rqjtired to rest, with the benevolent intention of rising be- 
fore the usual hour, to go himself to Mohammed-Beit-el-Mal-Kheya 
(deputy treasurer). This man protested that he kn^w of nothing that 
had happened to me, which was true ; but the Consul not relying on his 
assertions, told him, with dignified warmth, to be advised that,~^‘ he 
had come expressly at that early hour to notify to him, that Ja’far had 
retired at ten o’clock last night, from the house of a Briti|^i subject, 
and had not been heard of since. Thatjiis Highness, the PS-shS, was 
aware of bis having acquainted the* British Government with my 
being under the ^ august protection of its flag ; that he made no 
doubt the King of England would approve of the asylum wbicli had 
been so accorded to me ; that his Majesty could not be insensible to the 
great affront that would be offered to the British flag, should any harm 
befall me ; and that having given this timely warning, he was not ac- 
countable for any thing that might ensue, to interrupt harmony 
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subsisting between the ‘Regency, and his Britannic Majesty’s Goverii- 
inent/* The Kheya could only repeat the protestations of his perfect 
ignorance of what had become of me. 

While this was passing in the house of the Kheya, I had been con- 
ducted to the castle : and his Highness had already sent an officer to 
the Consul to say that JaTar was in prison, and that the cause of his 
apprehension was, his having had a criminal conversation with the wife 
of the chief coffee-bearer ; that the Consul must well know that by the 
Mohammedan law, adultery was a crime visited by a capital punish- 
ment ; that if his Highness in this case, for example’s sake, did not let 
the Slier Allar (Justice of God) take its course, the honour of no man’s 
wife in Tripoli Avould be safe ; and that therefore an order must be 
issued for mine and the \yoman’s execution. 

The Consul repeated to the officer nearly all he had said to the 
Kheya, and requested of the Pasha that the woman might be brought 
up and examined before him. He soon returned with the answer that 
she had been tied up in a sack, and thrown into the sea the preceding 
night ; but that there were competent witnesses of the criminality. 
Here Mr. Warrington objected, — You told me just now, his High- 
ness had declared that it was expedient both the delinquents should 
be ])unished with death. It is plain therefore, that the woman’s exe- 
cution has not as yet taken place. Produce her then, or I must infer 
that there is no woman in the case, and that the whole is an infamous 
machination against the life of Ja’far.” He then asked who were the 
witnesses, and the Chiaoiis not being able to answer that essential 
question, retired, but presently returned, saying: — The witnesses 
are the Kul Chokahd^r (chief of the night patrol) and the seven men, 
who apprehended him, which his Highness doubts not you will think 
sufficient evidv^nce.” To this the Consul demurred, observing, that 
the testimony of the principal witnesses, the captain of the patrol and 
the coffee-bearer was not admissible, as persons of the Pasha’s house- 
hold, and said to the officer : — Salute his Highness in my name, and 
tell him that, althougli no case has been made out to justify JaTar’s 
arrest, I nevertheless ask his release as a favour, and by granting him 
his liberty, at my intercession, his Highness will give a signal public 
proof of his regard for the honour of the British flag. In a few mi- 
nutes the officer came hack saying: — “ His Highness presents you his 
compliments and has ordered me to say, that to oblige yon, he will 
give up Ja’far, but cannot he answerable for the consequences of the 
chief coffee-bearer’^s revenge.” 

The Chiaous was again dismissed with the message that the Consul 
could not make his acknowledgments for so imperfect a favour as the 
granting my release while I was exposed to he way-laid by one of the 
powerful persons of his Highness's court. Upon this representation, I 
was taken out of prison and •conducted to the Consulate^ happy that I 
had not been carried before the Pasha either on my imprisonment or 
release. The officer who had me in charge, on presenting me .to the 
Consul said : — His Highness salutes you, and I am commanded to in- 
form you, that he has understood what you desired me to tell him, and 
it is well,^^ only it is nolt proper that Ja'far should go out of your house.’' 

In two months dispatches arrived from England, when the Consul 


♦ This is a very comroon phrase, implying, 1 shall take care that .Ta’far comes to 
no harm through the enmity of my coflee-lKjater.’* 
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solicited an audience for the purpose of presenting his Minister's letter 
to the P4sha, and I was permitted to accompany him. The letter 
contained merely a request that his Highness would as an instance 
his friendship for the British Government, allow me to return to nty 
country. The Pasha spoke a great deal of his wish to preserve the ami- 
cable relations which subsisted between the two states, and finished !»y 
granting the request; he however proposed, what he had before insist- 
ed upon, my passing by land through Fezzan and Bornu, adding, ** t 
will not coqceal from you the real motive of.my objecting to hisg(»ing 
to F/gypt." But although he commenced with so fair a protnise of ex- 
plicitness, he rather hinted at, than explained, the cause of his objec 
tions, which seemed to be founded on apprehensions lest Mohammed 
*Ali might, through me, form some alliance with VV'adai, which lh(» 
Pasha now professed himself desirous of doing. He recurred several 
times, during the conference, to his assurances of my safe and honour- 
able conduct to Warah, and repeatedly said, that if he had ever in- 
tended to kill me, he could have destroyed • me long ago.* He then 
solemnly renewed his pledge of safety to me ; but although even the 
Consul joined him, and the Sidis of hils court, in their endeavours to 
persuade me to accept the proposal of going V>y land to Warah, I re** 
mained firm in the resolution of not putting myself again into the 
power of the Pasha, who at last, tired with my obstinacy, peevishly 
exclaimc'd — Hali riilhh 'ala jebennam !" (Let him go t(» bell !) 

The Consul then retired, and by the way continued bis exhortations, 
that I should trust in the word which the Pasha had engaged U\ the 
British Government ; but finding me resolved, he immediately con - 
tracted for my passage to Alexandria, with Capt. Dabadie, an Austrian, 
and sent rrie in the evening on board his ship, TAdesione, for tlu' 
night. 

I used to pass the day in the Consulate, and go on bimrd to sleep ; 
when one day, the Pasha looking out with his spy-glass, observed me 
going on shore, and recognized me.t He immediately called some of 
his soldiers and said to them, — Look ! there is that fellow JaTar. 
I told the Consul not to suffer him to go out, yet there he is setting 
me at defiance. Go, ten of you, lay wait for him, and wlien you find 
him not under the British or other flag, slay him." A slave of his 
Highness, who was present, had the humanity to think of informing 
me of this order, and the courage to execute his benevolent intention. 
I immediately appealed to the Consul and said, — You see, sir, I was 
right in refusing to go to Warah under the Pashl'a protection." The 
Consul derided the report, but I, who knew the zeal and v€>nicity of 
my former castle-comrade, made no doubt of its truth. I therefore 
prevailed upon Mr. Warrington to accompany me to a short distance 
from his house, knowing that as long as 1 was in his 1 had 

nothing to fear. Having been warned ^here four ©f the ten men, who 

* It sliuuKl be borne in mind that though the Piisha of Tripoli, in Kiiroj>«un 
is the least important of the Barbary sovereigns, he is the most powerful m »elattoii to 
the interior of Africa. Being absolute roaster of FezzJln, he has an overhoarin)i^ iuriu» 
ence over the countries lying between that kingdom Jnd TibWo. Bonm. and 

even in Fallateh itself, euthough situated nearly a thousa.nd miles from the di^^pof's 
castle. ^ 

t The Pasha’s castle is at the S.E. angle of the town, close to Tiie hi'acli, and a 
large balcony, in which he usually sits, overlooks the whole poit. , . 
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had been appointed to way-lay me, were posted in the street, I con- 
ducted my protector to the spot, and found them armed with carabines, 
besides the usual weapons of pistols and case knives in their girdle. 
The Consul, though evidently struck with their suspicious appearance, 
was not fully convinced of their evil designs. But we then proceeded 
to the beach, where I showed him the remaining six of the gang, stand- 
ing together. We closely questioned them, and their equivocm replies 
left no doubt of their being on the alert to destroy me. 

That very day, I folded up a letter, in the due form of a petition, to 
the Pasha, in which I only wrote this sentence , — ‘‘ Men* yahnil shei 
Allah hasbo'h,*'* — and I then embarked with a determination to land 
no more in Tripoli. 

We were detained in port three tedious weeks longer ; and 1 was 
assured that the Pasha*s ‘rage on opening the letter, was so violent, 
that he swore he would take me out of the Austrian vessel by force. 
But he was moderated by the prudent management of the Ket-Khoda, 
(deputy Kyeya) who way a wise and just person. On the 25th of 
June, we at length set sail, and after a prosperous passage of eight 
days, I had the happiness of finding myself under this hospitable roof. 

Such is the story of Ja’far, and it is gratifying to find that his pre- 
servation was owing to the private and public exercise of British phi- 
lanthropy. Previous to quitting Alexandria, he gave various notices 
respecting his native country, which however, from the early age at 
which he quitted it, were necessarily vague and general. We suspect 
that when in Tripoli the person of JaTar was not unknown to us ; and 
we well remember, that on making inquiries, we found W^dai and 
BergCi were used as synonymous names for a region to the south-east, 
between Baghermeh and Bar Ftir. We were also informed of a con- 
flict between the Sheikh of Bornu, and the king of Wadai, by which 
the interior traffic, by Kaffilas, had been grievously interrupted. 

Wadai, according to Ja'far, is an absolute hereditary monarchy. He 
stated himself to be the eleventh descendant from a white, but had no 
idea by what chance a man of that colour became the sovereign of a 
nation of blacks. It is probable, however, that us the tawny or brown 
Arabs and Berbers, of Mount Atlas, are considered white men by the 
negroes, the founder of the dynasty was a successful warrior from that 
mountainous range. From its being asserted that the Persian lan- 
guage was cultivated by the higher classes at Warah, it was conjec- 
tured that an adventurer from Persia might have made the conquest : 
but Aijemi, which is colloquially used to express that country, properly 
signifies /oreigw or stranger, and is used in that sense by the negroes, 
whose Arabic is borrowed from the Koran. The names of his prede- 
cessors weiv, 1. Mustafa; 2. 'Abd-er- Rahman ; 3. 'Abd-el- Kerim ; 
4. Asad ; 5. Aseid ; 6. Dayuk^ 7- Idris (Enoch) ; 8. Ali ; 9. Dayuk ; 
10. ’Abd-el- Kerim Sabun, the father of our hero, who appears, from 
various accounts, to have been an enterprizing, just, and good ruler. 

The uncle of JaTar sits on the throne of Baghermeh, where he was 
placed by 'Abd-el-Kerim, on its last conquest. It appears that the 
chief of that kingdom was so licentious, and oppressive, as to become' 
obnoxious to all the neighbouring powers ; and at length, about the year 
1804, in coil^^mpt of the laws of Islamism, he married his own sister. 


G\>d will reward or punish every man according to his deserts. 
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This incestuous union excited general indignation^ and being required 
to repudiate her, he stoutly refused, defending himself on the ar- 
gument that, as it was usual to take a sister to wife before the time of 
the Pr(»phet, he could see no reason why it should not be practised 
after his time, 'Abd- el- Kerim, however, thought otherwise ; and 
marching a great force against him, laid waste the country, pillaged 
the treasuries, overlwrned the government, and drove away numbers of 
the people into captivity.* 

It was farther stated, that there is a fresh water lake in Bdgher- 
meh, wlfich'is fifteen days' journey in circumYerence ; and that both in 
that country, and Wadai, there are mountains and plains, as well an 
great jyid small rivers. There is, in particular, a large river near Wfi- 
rah, which is formed by several streams, haying their sources in a high 
mountain not far off. The heat of the climate is very great, and the 
rains are extremely heavy in the beginning of summer. The date- 
tree is not known, nor any of the fruits of Barbary, except water- 
melons ; but there is a great variety of fruits peculiar to the country. 
The Prince was very positive in his assertions, that the coffee-tree waft 
so abundant, as to produce a chief article of export. From this and 
other reports, we have some reason to think, that a species of coffee 
may be indigenous, in mountainous districts, in the interior of Africa. 
In an interview which we had with the Pasha of Tripoli, in 1817* it 
was distinctly stated, that the principal traffic, at the fair of Gadum, 
was in slaves, gold, gum, hides, dates, barracans, nitre, cotton cloth, 
and great quantities of a fruit resembling coffee” t 

There are no known mines of metals in Waddi, nor are gold dust, or 
precious stones found. The basis of the trade consists of slaves, ele- 
phants' teeth, and ostrich feathers. Neither wheat nor barley are cul- 
tivated ; for Indian corn and millet are said to be the chief articles of 
the subsistence of the people,^ together with the common domestic 
animals, and the fish of their rivers and lakes ; which last are repre- 
sented as extremely productive. 

The cameleopard and the hippopotamus were animals familiar to 
the Prince, but of the crocodile he had no idea. 

To the question, ^^how many armed men can the kingdom send 
forth — the answer was— a great many:" and a more satisfactory 
answer to such an interrogation can seldom be obtained in the Fast. 
The soldiers are armed principally with the bow and a lance, together 
with a shield cut from the hide of a buffalo or hippopotamus .* some 
few have swords and fire arms, which are procure^ Jfrom Tripoli ; and 
in the capital there are four small field-pieces. ® But the chief depend- 
ence is on their cavalry, which is mounted on excellent light horses, 
originally of the Arabian breed. 

* On the arrival of these people at Borgo/’^ays the lamented BurcWuudt, the 
learned men of that country, who form a corps "as powerful, it seems, as the Ulemas at 
Constantinople, represented to Sabdn, that as they were Mohammedans it was unjust 
to reduce them to slavery. They were then restored to liberty, and many of them re- 
turned : others remained voluntarily at Borgo, where they continue to earn a gooil live- 
lihood by the art of giving the blue-dye to cottons ; this dye is produced from an indi- 
genous plant resembling indigo, and which is said to «be preferable to the indigo of 
Egypt. Both are known by the same name of Nili.** * 

t See Quarterly Review, vol. 18, page 373. 

t It was more probably dhurrah and dhukhn, (Sorghum vulgare, anil's, sacchattiito,) 
than Indian corn and millet. „ 
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Warali is built of bficks, made with stone and mud, dried in the 
sun. All the houses are of one story, except the palace and grand 
mosque, which are of stone and timber. The harem is guarded by a 
great huml>er of eunuchs: but JaTar thinks that the practice of emas- 
culation has been discontinued. 

The revenues of the kingdom are certain imposts on the productions 
of the soil, and at stated periods the provinces ane compelled to fur- 
nish and bring to Warah the amount in silver. The quantum is 
oddly determined : the branch of a particular tree is loaded, and when 
it breaks with the accumulated weight, the tribute is completed. , 

A remarkable part of the communications, made by .TaTar, was that 
relating to the religious establishment of Wadm. Besides Mohamme- 
dans, whom he describes as the most numerous class, he says there are 
many idolaters, worshippers of fire, and sorne christianx. All the for- 
mer are black, but the latter are copper coloured, and live* together in 
one mountain. Now it is a very singular fact, that in various inquiries, 
which we conducted, ou the arrival of caravans from the interior, we 
heard strong rujuours of a Nazarene settlement, somewhere to the 
south of the Jebbel Kumri. While many give as reasons for supposing 
them Christians, that they have no mosques, and are different in colour 
from their neighbours, others suppose them Jews, and that they con- 
stitute the long lost tribe. At all events, it appears nearly tantamount 
to conviction, that an insulated family, differing in habits from the 
negroes, exists in central Africa, — and more decided informati(Ui re- 
specting them is a great desideratum. Perhaps we cannot conclude 
better, than by the following extract from an official letter, dated 24th 
February, 1817 • — 

While on this subject, J must inform you of my having liad several re- 
markable conversations, relative to the existence of certain Christian tribes, in 
the interior of Africa. They are described as a very muscular race of lugroes ; 
but 1 cannot discover that any sign of the cross, or charactenslie symbol, has 
been observed; and their tenets are so slightly impressed, that on their arrival in 
the market, they readily embrace Mohaininedauism. A French captain, in the 
service of the Phsha, who has resided in Tripoli twenty-live years, circumstan- 
tially related to me, that several years ago some of them were brought in a 
Kaffila, and that twenty-eight of the finest being selected to be sent to Algiers, 
he was appointed to transport them thither. As he was bringing his vessel to 
an anchor, an evening bell was heard on board one of the Christian shqis, when, 
to his surprise, those on deck manifested tJie utmost delight, and calling up 
their companions fervently embraced them, pointing at tlie same time towards 
the vessel whence tiiQ sound issued, and repeating the word Carnpaani. As 
this appeared a corruption of the Italian, or more properly of the Latin itself, 
he made his interpreter inquire concerning their congratulations, and found that 
in their native town, a large building stood in an open space, in which were 
neither idol,^at, nor divan, but that their priest only exhorted them. Another 
curious fact is, that the late Bey of Bengazi, who in his boyhood was brought a 
slave to Tripoli, recollected son\.e ^ceremony similar to the celebration of mass, 
and the use of consecrated wine. I could not, in the course of my inquiry, find 
whether any manuscript, or a portion of one, had ever been observed in any 
caravan ; but the absence of circumcision, combined with tlie circumstance of 
the bell and the wine, sufficiently indicate that Mohammedan doctrines are not 
prevalent th^re ; k consequently think, that by procuring a man, and educating 
nira for the purpose, important results may be anticipated, and a road opened 
to. the full diij^very of those regions in the vicinity of the Lunar Mountains.^' 
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A CRUISE UP THE SAGU*ENAY. 

BY A NAVAL OmCER. 

Perhaps there is no part of the world in which the human frame is 
subjected to such diversities of temperature within a short space of 
time as in Canada ;-^a peculiarity characteristic of its climate. 8ud* 
den and extensive ranges in the thermometer are produced at all times 
of the year by almost every change in the direction of the wind. In 
the wiattfr, it is well known, the cold is most ihtense, wJiile in the sum* 
mer,*the opposite extreme of heat prevails, with the nights frc*quently 
attended by frost. At Quebec, during the last winter, the thermo- 
meter fell to 33" below zero; and in the month of June following, it 
was up to 94" in the shade, thus making a fange of 127 degrees; yet 
the climate ii< remarkably healthy, and instances of longevity are com- 
mon. At the mouth of the Riviere du Loup, on the Ist of Sept, the 
temperature of the sea water at the surface jvas 39% whilst that of 
the air was 46°. In July we several times found the water at 38", 
while the air was once or twice even lower than 40°, at a period which 
is generally the warmest of the year. 

Previous to leaving our anchorage off the Riviere du Loup for the 
Saguenay, we experienced a severe gale of wind. The few following 
extracts from our log, will, perhaps, best describe it. 

3d Sept, p.M. — Detained by a fresh breeze from N.N.W. at anchor 
off the Riviere du Loup. A heavy laden barque at diichor close to us. 
The barometer falling rapidly. Got the small spars on deck ; made 
all snug for the night. Veered to a whole cable on the small bower, 
and prepared the best bower for letting go. 6 p.m. — A dense mass of 
ugly clouds hang over the northern mountains. In the tlirectioii of 
the wind an opening, from uhich the clouds diverge towards xis, and 
from whence small masses of clouds are now and then detached, and 
travel towards us with great rapidity. Squall after squall, with driv- 
ing rain, each stronger than the preceding, pass over us. The loons 
and gulls making for the shore, uttering loud screams. Every ajxpear- 
ance of a gale, yet the barque disregards these signs of the times, and 
keeps his top-gallant yards aloft, and has besides a foul hawse. If he 
drives two cables' length during the night, he will be in pieces by the 
morning. Midnight — Strong gales, with rain, and very heavy squalls. 

The spray flying from forward clear over our tafrail. Dark as ; 

at a loss for a comparison that will look well on ptyjgr. Riding harder 
than ever. Cut up a spare top-mast, and wedged it in between the 
night-heads and the windlass, to enable the latter to bear the heavy 
and increasing strain. — 4th Sept. 1,a.m. — Getting serious — blowing a 
most furious gale — all hands on deck — observe lights moving about the 
deck of the* barque — many doubts further safety. The sea heavy, 
short, and high. Craft riaes well, although pitching bowsprit under 
water. Sea increasing. She drives. Let go the best bower. 1. 30. 
— Shipped a heavy sea, which came clear over all, and passed over the 
tafrail. Severe 6hock. Small bower again starts ; she takes thirty 
fathoms more of the best bower-chain, and again holds o^. At day- 
light the gale continues unabated in strength, but more steady. Our 
companion, the barque, still holds on ; has dragged both hi^nchors, and 
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is now riding heavily \Mitli two anchors ahead : his stern is not more 
than two cables length from the breakers. The surf flying in sheets 
of foam over the vertical strata of dark slate close under his lee, which 
would cut through a vessel’s bottom as if it were made of paper.” 

The gale continued throughout the day, and ended at midnight with 
a deluge of rain. Our situation was more favourable than that of the 
barque, and it was our chief occupation during t|je day to watch her 
perilous condition. Full often we trembled for the safety of her crew, 
as we witnessed the sea flying over her from stem to stern, and felt 
our inability to render the smallest assistance. It was a«-magnificent 
sight, and the danger with which it was attended, rendered it an 
imposing one. 

On the next morning we left our anchorage. As we approaclied the 
mouth of the Saguenay rivbr, the wind died away, and we were obliged 
to anchor. We were strangers to its navigation, and though one or 
two of our companions professed a knowledge of it, we found nearly to 
our cost that ,thqy were not to be trusted. After w^aiting till the ebb 
tide had ceased, we toot advantage of a light wind that favoured us, 
and shortly found ourselves sf^curely at anchor in the little harbour of 
Tadousac at the mouth of this river. 

The view from our anchorage was of the most picturesque descrip- 
tion. To the southward were the long reefs off each point of the 
entrance of the Saguenay, forming an effectual barrier to the waves 
of the St* Lawrence, and affording security to the harbour. In the 
distance was Red Island, beyond it Green Island, and in their rear the 
blue hills of the south shore. To the north-westward up the Sa- 
guenay, precipice succeeded by precipice was seen in perspective ; 
their bases washed by the dark deep waters of the river, over whose 
surface they cast their shadows in gloomy, solemn grandeur Near us 
was the little semi-circular beach of bright sand, forming the bay or 
harbour of Tadousac. Rising immediately above this, a green terrace, 
on which stand the houses of the fur-traders, ornamented in front with 
a row of old guns, placed round the confines of a tolerable garden, more 
for the sake of appearance than for use. Above this terrace appears a 
ridge of white granite hills, on the other side of which is a small lake. 
The view in this direction is finally closed by mountains of granite, 
rising to the height of about two thousand feet. 

The astonishing depth of the Saguenay renders it one of the most 
extraordinary rivers in the world. It is the grand outlet of the waters 
from the Saguenay country into the St. Lawrence, which it joins on 
its northern shore, 'at «about a hundred miles below Quebec, and al- 
though only a tributary stream, has the appearance of a long mountain 
lake, in an extent of fifty miles, rather than that of a river. The 
scenery is«of the most wild and magnificent description. The river 
varies from about a mile to t^vo miles in breadth, and follows its impe- 
tuous course in a south-east direction, through a deep valley formed by 
mountains of gneiss and sienitic granite, which in some places rise 
vertically from the water-side to an elevation of two thousand feet. 

There is a feature attending this river, which renders it a natural 
curiosity, ajid ia^robably the only instance of the kind. The St. Law- 
rence is about eighteen miles wide at their confluence, and has a depth 
of about tw^hundred and forty feet. A ridge of rooks below the sur&ce 
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of the water^ through which there is a channel About one hundred and 
twenty feet deep> lies across the mouth of the Saguenay, within which 
the depth increases to eight hundred and forty feet, so that the bed of 
the Saguenay is absolutely six hundred feet below that of the St/Law- 
rence into which it falls, a depth which is preserved many miles .up 
the river. So extraordinary a feature could only occur in a rocky 
country, such as is found in some parts of Canada, where the beauties 
of nature are displayed in their wildest form. The course of the tide, 
meeting with resistance from the rocks at the mouth of the Saguenay, 
occasions « Solent rippling, or surf, which is •Unuch increased and ex*, 
ceedihgly dangerous to boats during the ebb tide. The extraordinary 
depth o^ the river, and the total want of information concerning it, has 
given rise to an idda among the credulous fishermen, of its being in 
many parts unfathomable. This effect is ^Mmissible on uninformed 
minus, for there is always an appearance of mystery about a river when 
its water is even discoloured so as to prevent the bed from being seen, 
and the delusion is here powerfully assisted by the lofty overshadow- 
ing precipices of either shore. 

Following the course of the river upwards, it preserves a westerly 
direction to the distance of about sixty miles, in some parts about half 
a mile broad, in others expanding into small lakes, al>out two miles 
across to their borders being interspersed with a few low islands. In 
the narrow parts of the river, the depth at the distance of a few yards 
from the precipice forming the bank, is six hundred feet, and in the 
middle of the river it increases to nearly nine hundred. It is, as yet, 
only known to the few fur-traders who deal with the native Indians, 
and the salmon fishermen who frequent its banks. Those latter have 
erected some small huts on the narrow muddy banks left iti some parts 
between the water and the precipice, in which we were glad to seek 
shelter on our way up the river with our boat. On the night before 
our arrival at Chicotimy, we encamped on the bank, and, as we had 
imagined, out of the reach of the tide. In the course of the night, 
however, our fancied security vanished, by the appearance of the water 
in our tent, and we were suddenly awoke by its noise beneath us, our 
beds being fortunately off the ground. Although our condition was 
by no means free from danger, the scene that ensued was snfHciently 
ludicrous. We were in total darkness, the water was nearly knee- 
deep in our tent, and in attempting to find the exit, we encountered 
various articles, such as trunks, canteens, and other things equally 
inimical to our design. At length, however, on fjapiing the outside 
of the tent, we had the satisfaction of discovering our boat riding by 
her anchor close to us, the rope by which she was moored having 
allowed her to swing. All dry land had disappeared in the darkness 
of the night, and ^ * 

One wide water all ajofind us, 

All above us one black .sky,” 

seemed to be. literally verified. A gale of wind which was blowing 
from the north-east, accompanied with violent rain, had occasioned tin? 
water to rise above its usual level. Our first* considevatioQ was how 
to secure our personal safety, and we were about embarking immedi- 
ately, but observing the water rose no higher, ahd that tfte tent re- 
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mained firm in its position, after a short time we were relieved by 
finding it recede to its natural level. The vertical rise had been about 
twenty-one feet. At daylight we found ourselves, in a sad plight ; the 
few tilings we had with us being smeared over with a soft mud, de])o- 
sited by the water, and the rain, which continued during the ensuing 
day, rendered our condition by no means desirable. 

At the distance of about sixty miles up the rj-ver, the navigation is 
suddenly terminated by a succession of falls and rapids, near which is 
situated the trading post of Chicotimy. At this place there is an old 
church, built about two centuries ago by the Jesuits, who were active 
in civilizing the native Indians. The church is still kept in decent 
repair by the Indians, and is annually visited by a missionary priest. 
These people are few in number, and are not to be met with between 
this trading post and the mouth of the river. A fine tract of country 
commences here, intersected by several rivers issuing from Lake St. 
John, distant about sixty-seven miles farther to the westward. The 
little communication which is carried on with this lake is, by means of 
these rivers, in bark canoes, and batteaux, the fiat-bottomed boats of 
the country ; but it is subject to much interruption from the portages, or 
carrying places, necessary to avoid the numerous falls in them. The tide 
of emigration is directed to this quarter, and we shall no doubt shortly 
hear of a fiourishing settlement on the borders of Lake St. John. The 
Saguenay river, already celebrated as having afi*orded a secure retreat to 
the ships of the French squadron, at the memorable siege of Quebec, 
under Gen. Wolfe, as if intended to facilitate the colonization of that 
country, will then prove of the utmost importance for the conveyance 
of its surplus produce, by metans of steam- vessels, to the St. Lawrence, 
from thence to be re-shipped for the foreign market. 

The old system of exclusion, which so long prevailed in the central 
parts of North America some few years since, seems to have reigned 
here with uninterrupted quietness. Known only to a few individuals, 
whose interest it wao to rejuesent the country of the Saguenay as 
rocky and barren, that they might enjoy the benefit of monopolizing the 
fur trade, it was not until within two or three years past that its real 
character became known. All that had hitherto been told of it, was about 
its sterile nature, and mysterious tales of the depth and dangers of the 
river, which* the appearance of its entrance tended but too much to 
confirm. All this had the desired effect ; but the charm is at at length 
broken, and the sterility of the country, as well as the imagined terrors 
of the river, are gilready dissipated by a statement of facts laid before 
the House of Assembly at Quebec: It appears to have been customary 
hitherto to let the country to individuals for terms of twenty-one years, 
and the time for a renewal of the lease being at hand, two public 
spirited persons, the Messrs. Tache, of Kamouraska, who have long re- 
sided there, have divulged accounts of it, which induced the provincial 
government to send an exploring party for the purpose of investigating 
their reality in the course of last summer. The report of this commis- 
sion is as favourable as was expected. It has appeared at length in the 
first volume of the Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec^ in a, paper oa the Saguenay country, from which we are in- 
duced to make the following extracts, as a conclusion to the above few 
remarks. ^ 
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** The Saguenay is navigable by vessels of any si 2 'e for a distance of twenty- 
two or twenty-three leagues to Ha Ila Bay, and by vessels of large dimensions 
for five or six leagues higher up to Chicotimy. 

“ The harbour of Tadousac would contain, it is said, twenty five ships of war. 
The following harbours, there is reason to believe, are to be found between 'fa* 
dousac and Chicotimy. 

‘‘ At La Boulle, about two leagues above Tadousac, is a good harbour for 
vessels against the norlli-west winds on the north-east bank of the Saguenay ; 
and a good harbour for boats on the south-west side, at a place called 17Anoe-tt 
la-Barque. ^ , 

At ihfiee leagues from Tadousac, at the place called La r*as8e-pierr<38, is a 
good harbour for schooners' against north-west winds. 

At tlje bay St. Etienne, about two league.s from La BouIh\ is a good har- 
bour against north-west winds ; and opposite this bay is the Maya la (hmse 
Itoche, which is a good harbour for shipping. 

On die same side of the river is tlie bay Ollapcrmuchey with a good luirhour 
for boats ; and atasmall distance from it the Ance-aux-Foins, having a good 
harbour for schooners. Opposite the Ance-aux-Foins is the river St. Marguerite, 
distant six leagues from Tadousac, having a good haroour against all winds. 

About seven leagues from Tadousac is the island of St. Lewis, having a gooel 
harbour at each of its extremities. ' 

A league higher, we come to the river Petit Saguenay, wliitih has a good 
harbour. 

Half a league higher are the islan&s Cocard and Bardudemy, having a good 
harbour. 

A little higher is the Bay of St. John, a good harbour against all winds. 

“ Higher up is'the Bay du Rude, a very good harbour. 

Opposite La Trinitt*, is the Bay a FAviron, a good liarbour, 

I.a Descente des Femmes, a good harbour for ships. 

''■ La Ciraiide Pointe, a good harbour. 

- Ha Ha Bay, an excellent harbour. 

FAREWELL TO INDIA. 

MAY, 1826. 

Now cheerly on, rny gaHaiit ship, my Indian course I Ve run, 

And for a happier climate quit the regions of the sun : 

But though my prospects give content, and though my heart he gay, 

1 think on those with whom I Ve spent full many a happy day. 

Some friends 1 leave behind me, and some are gone bei’ore, 

And some witliin the cold, cold earth, are laid to rise no mow*. 

I Ve tasted sorrowV bitter cup, I Ve sunk in hopeless woe ; 

I Ve had a friend to lift me‘‘up, and I have bad my foe. 

The foe 1 now forgive — but the friend I ^11 neVr forgot ; 

And haply I may live to reward him for it yet. 

Oh ! may he not, but if he should eVr want the friendly deed, 

Not mine the hand that could refuse a well-tried friend in luibd. 

India ! thou Vt seen me part take in maliy a reel and row ; 

Thou hast given me many a heart-ache and many a head-ache too : 

But as I would not part unkind, and you would make amends, 

Take care of those I leave behind, and we Ul continue friends. 

To those I leave behind me, a long and dear farewell ; 

In my true heart and mind they shall ever, ever dwell. ■* ' 

Mj|y no misfortune ligjht upon the worthiest and the best ! 

But every prospect brighten on, and Home be theirs at |a^. 

^2 V 


V. S. .loiJiiK. No. 18. June, tB30. 
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To ihc Editor of the United Service JournaL 

Mr. Editoh, -—Observing in your Obituary of last mOTth, an account of the 
services of the late Gen. Sir Hew Dalrvmple, which is correct as far as it goes 
together with the separate opinions of the Generals who formed the Court of 
Inquiry into the Convention in Portugal ; I think the following facts, which 
I have condensed from a narrative written by himself, and whiclf are now 
matters of history, may not be uninteresting to the readers of the present day ; 
and are requisite to a due understanding of Sir Hew Dalryniple’s servi/^es. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Y our most obedient servant, 

♦ A. J. Dai.rYmpi.e. 

Park-street, Grosvenor-square, May 10th, 1830. 

In 1806, Lieuti-Gen^ Sir Hew Dairy ui pie was honoured with His 
Majesty's commands to proceed to Gibraltar, and take upon himself 
the command of that garrisonV where he arrived in the month of Novem- 
ber. The communication with Spain was open when he arrived, 
which circumstance, of necessity, ie4 to a correspondence with Gen. 
Castabos, who comittanded in the Spanish lines, and a feeling of reci- 
procal esteem and confidence arose between them. In the autumn of 
1807, large bodies of French troops having entered Sjjain for the de- 
clared purpose of attacking Gibraltar, Gen. Castabos^ received orders 
from his Government to prohibit all communication with the garrison, 
and as far as possible to prevent any supplies from being introduced. 
Sir Hew never failed to communicate to His Majesty's Government 
the earliest and best intelligence he could obtain of the transactions in 
Spain at this interesting period ; but on the 8th of April, 1808, the 
arrival of a confidential agent from Gen. Castaiios, to inform him of the 
actual state of things, with an accurate detail of the late events, and to 
commence that conf dential communication whieli henceforward sub- 
sisted between them, gave to his subsequent reports a new and more 
interesting character. By this Spaniard, he was informed of all the cir- 
cumstances that preceded and accompanied the revolution that had 
placed Ferdinand VII. on the throne, and who farther stated, that 
all the political talents in Spain, long sanctioned by public opinion, 
then surrounded the throne of the new sovereign ; that the nation it- 
self had caught the 'Impulse, and was preparing in the most energetic 
manner to support its Monarch : 1^ concluded by stating, that he 
was authorized to say, that had matters taken an unfavourable turn, 
and the Prince of the Asturias been constrained to fly, he was 
to have taken refuge at Al^esiras, and from thence to ^ have passed 
over to Gibraltar ; reposing entire confidence in the generosif^ lt>E the 
English nation, strengthened by the personal consideration whi<di was 

* We were, however, in error with respect tp one or two incidental oi^ufnetances, 
which we take this opportunity of rectifyinjg* Lady Baliyropl© did not^ die in 1823 ; a 
sisterof her Lidyship’s died that year. Lieut.-Cofonel Sir Augustus. J. Dalrymple, dte 
present Baronet, did not marry the daughter of Sir James O/ahain of N,eUieroy, but 
the only dauffFhw’ of the late Sir James Graham, M.P. J(pr Carlisle, and sister to Sir 
* Sandfdrd — 1^^* 
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known to subsist between Gen. Castafios and \he oiBcer commanding 
that fortress. Sir Hew Dalrym^le had an opportunity that vei^ day of 
communicating this curioui and important intelligence to His 
Government^ at the same time stating his opinion^ that thou^ the 
sanguine hopes then entertained from the firm, or rather, as they thenw 
selves described it, the ferocious character of the Spanish nation wl»eii 
roused into action \fy wrongs or insult, prevented their entertaining 
any immediate contemplation of reverse or disaster ; he thought ho 
could percei'\je that in such an extremity, Gibraltar would be the point 
to which 1:he new King of Spain would direct his retreat, and though 
he felt confident he should be fulfilling the wish of the King in afford- 
ing an asylum to an illustrious fugitive from French oppression, yet 
beyond this point he should proceed with cliPidence and caution, if not 
first honoured with His Majesty's commands. Whatever were the views 
entertained by Gen. Castanos and the friends of the Spanish monarchy 
at that moment, they were frustrated by the unexpected journey of 
Ferdinand VII. to Bayonne. Many other important communications 
with Gen. Castanos subsequently took place, which, with the sucoes*- 
sion of events as they arose in Spain, were communicated by Sir Hew 
Dalrymple to Lord Castlereagh ; but notwithstanding the urgent 
manner in which he had prayed for instruction in his important dis- 
patch of the 8th of April, no acknowledgment of any of these dis- 
patches reached Gibraltar until the 8th of June. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple was thus compelled to take upon himself a 
larger sliare of responsibility than has often fallen to the lot of any 
British officer. He felt that the energy of the people in the South of 
Spain might be damped, if he did not promptly and decidedly act. 
He there^re did notxWitate to afford that assistance to their cause 
which he was enabled to do from his command of the fortress of Gibral- 
tar, and by so doing he obtained their entire confidence. He had no 
doubt that his conduct would be viewed in the most favourable manner 
by his Sovereign, and that il must be the policy of the British Govern- 
ment to aid a great nation in their resistance to the usurpation of Buo- 
naparte ; but, nevertheless, he felt that he was acting without instruc- 
tions, and that foiKa considerable time after His Majesty's Ministers 
might have afforded them to him. 

Before those instructions arrived, Sir Hew Dalrymple had given 
every assistance to those with whom, when he last heard from Kiipand, 
she was in a state of war. His decided co-operation had enubleu Gen. 
Castafios to withdraw the garrison of Ceuta, and ^ tfnfely loan from the 
merchants of Gibraltar had assisted that General in putting his iroojm 
in motion from the camp of Algesiras. He had also sent the corps 
under the orders of Major-Gen. Spencer, who had been dt^tined for 
another service, to join Admiral Purvis off Cadiz, to be ready, in cou- 
junctioii^with the British squadron, to assist the operations ot the Spa- 
nish army, should their services have been required by Gen. Castanos. 
He had not failed to communicate th^ circumstances as they afose to 
Lord Collingwood, with whom he waain constant and ooBlidential cor- 
respondence; ^nd who, in consequende of the information he^trjinsmit- 
ted to him, left the, fleet off Toulon the end of May, to resume his 
command off Cadizi , v^hose who were acquainted with ^e state of 
Andalusia, and the othei* provinces of Spain, from the Strjm of Oibral* 

2 z 2 
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tar to Barcelona, iu the summer of 1808, will be able to bear testimony 
to the sense of obligation that was ex|)ressed by the local governments, 
and bjr the people at large, to the Governor of Gibraltar. They felt 
that, but for his assistance, Gen. Castanos would not have been in a 
situation to fight the battle of Baylen ; they felt that he was tiot 
merely a zealous advocate for the sacred cause they had undertaken, 
but that in hitn the Spanish people had a friend to whom they might 
look with confidence. Nor were Ilis Majesty's Ministers insensible to 
the services Sir Hew Diflrymple had rendered to his country. When 
they found that the energies of the people of Spain were roused against 
their invaders, and they were determined to send a British army to 
their assistance, His Majesty was advised to entrust the command 
of it to Sin Hew Dalrymple. He received, on the 8th of August, a 
letter from Lord Castlereagh, acquainting him that His Majesty, highly 
approving the zeal and judgment which had marked the whole of his 
conduct, under the late important events which had taken ])lace in 
Spain, had been graciously pleased to entrust to him for the preseni, 
the chief command of his forces to be employed in Portugal and Spain, 
with Sir Harry Burrard as second in command ; the charge of th(^ 
garrison of Gibraltar being entrusted, during his absence, to the officer 
next in command. But before Sir Hew Dalrymple could leave that 
fortress, the arrival of Prince Leopold of Sicily, on board a British 
liue-of-battle ship, accompanied by the Duke of Orleans, for the 
avowed purpose of offering himself as Regent of Spain, during the ca])- 
tivity of her Bourbon monarch, again called for the judicious but 
delicate interference of Sir Hew, who pointed out the mischievous con- 
sequences that he thought would attend such a measure, wliich was 
therefore given up by Prince Leopold, and the Duke of Oideans pro- 
ceeded to England. 

On the 13th of Aug. Sir Hew Dalrymple sailed from Gibraltar to 
join the main body of the troops that M'^ere coming from England under 
Sir Harry Burrard, whose first efforts were directed towards the de- 
liverance of Portugal from the French, under Junot, as a preparatory 
step to the principal object of co-operating in the relief of Spain. 
Having communicated with Lord Ooilingwood off Cadiz, and Sir 
Charles Cotton, who was off the Tagus, blockading the Russian Heel 
which had taken refuge in that port. Sir Hew Dalrymple was proceed- 
ing towards the rendezvous at Mondego Bay, when he received intelli- 
gence that a vicki>i;y had that morning (the 21st of Aug.) been obtained 
at Vimiera by Sir Arthur Wellesley ; and that Sir Harry Burrard, 
having left the reinforcements from England under Sir John Moore 
at Mondego Bay, had landed and taken the command of the troops on 
shore. The defeated French had retired to the position in rear of 
Torres Vedras ; and the British remained on the ground '^vliere they 
had been attacked by Junot. * It then became the duty of the Coni- 
mander-in Chief not to allow a ^separate corps to remain under the 
orders of an, <>fficer not oHginalli^ entrusted with it, but who had been 
appointed s'i^ohd in command to himself. He, therefore, landed at 
Maceira oii the morning of the 22d of August ; and having communicated 
with Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wellesley at the head-quar- 
ters at Ms^ra, and given directions for the advance of the army at 
daybreak on^e 23d, was proceeding to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s quar- 
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ters at Vimicra^ about half a league distant^ Vheii he was informed 
that Gen. Kellerman 1^Q<1 arrived with a flag of truce from Junot. 
The object of his" mission was to' propose, on the part of the Ge|ierul» 
in-Chief of the French army, a suspension of hostilities, in order to 
settle a definitive convention for the evacuation of Portugal by tlm 
French troops, with their arms and baggage. Lieut.-Genenils Sir 
Jlarry Burrard and •Sir Arthur Wellesley assisted in the discussions 
which took place upon this occasion ; ana Sir Hew Dairy injdc, (who 
had not becyr four hours on shore,) adopted* the measure, because it 
was thought advisable to allow the French to evacuate Portugal with 
their arms and baggage, and that every facility should be given them 
for tha!P purpose, from the relative state of tlie armies, on the evening 
of the 22d ; considering that the French had then resumed a foriiii<l- 
able position between us and Lisbon, that they had the nu'ans of retir- 
ing from that position to others in front of that city, and, finally, of 
crossing the Tagus into Alentejo, with a view to tiie occupation in 
streiigtli of Elvas, La Lippe, and eventually"^ Almeida, and that the 
French troops were in fact at that moment in military possession of 
the wliole of Portugal, except the ground on which the British army 
stood. 

The Convention was negotiated at Lisbon by Lieut.-Colonel, now Sir 
George Murray, one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, 
and being concluded upon the basis agreed upon at Viiniera, was rati- 
fied by Sir Hew Dalrymple at the head-quarters at Torres Vedrus. 
The advantages gained by it were immediately acted upon. The 
Buffs and 42d Regiment, which had arrivlid and were with Sir Charles 
Cotton's fleet, were consequently landed, and took possession of the forts 
which command the entrance of the Tagus, where the Russians still 
remained blockaded ; and the army also, passing the formidable position 
thus ceded by the French, advanced towards Lisbon. 

Tiie dis])atch iaclusiiig the convention was, by these early move- 
ments, forwarded from the head-quarters at Cintra, in the cantonments 
which had been obtained by its provisions. From this circumstance, 
the convention improperly derived the name of the Convention of Cin- 
tra, adding thereby an erroneous cause of misrepresentation and blame 
to the whole transaction ; for few events have ever taken place in the 
history of this country that have created so strong a sensation as this 
memorable convention. The Government of the country itself had 
formed an erroneous opinion of the strength of the French army, and 
the country they still occupied after their defeat •at Vimiera, and ex- 
erted themselves but little to allay the popular ferment. Whilst 
thinga were thus proceeding in England, Sir Hew Dalrymple was 
putting into execution, according to the strictest ifderpf^etation, the 
stipulations of the convention, and l^ad sent Gen. Beresfurd an<l 
Lord Proby as Commissioners to Lisbon for that purpose. |Je had 
also the difhcult task of arranging the Government oi Portugal, Ilert^ 
he was again left to his own discretion. His IVIjajesty's J^inisters, not 
foreseeing the immediate and entire liberation of the%ih^dom of Por- 
tugal, which had been so early effected by^tbe con^ntion^ had not 
given him those explicit instructions that were requisite ; am! he soon 
found that he had to contend with local jealousy and peij^nal ambition. 
The people of Oporto had been relieved from the the French* 
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by the landing of Sir Arthur Wellesley ; they had immediately fbrmed 
a Provisional Junta of Government under theit Bishop, and they 
wished to assume to themselves the Government of the country when 
the French should be expelled ; projects of ambition which had re- 
ceived the sanction of some British officers who had landed at Oporto 
direct from England. Sir Hew Dalrymple thought it his jluty not to 
encourage such views, but, on the contrary, to re-establish as for as it 
could be done, the Regency at Lisbon, appointed by the Sovereign of 
Portugal, omitting those** members who had joined themstelv^s to the 
French, but recommending that the Bishop of Oporto should be chosen 
into it, according to the manner prescribed by the constitution of the 
Regency, for filling up the vacancies that might arise. * 

Sir Hew Dalrymple little thought that th® misrepresentations of 
the Junta of Oporto would be attended to by the Government at 
home, in opposition to the strong assurances of support and perfect re- 
liance in his judgment, that he had received from his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters through Lord Castlereagh. He, therefore, steadily pursued 
his course, and when he rec^ved his order of recall, the army under 
his command were in a state of preparation to advance into Spain as 
far as was compatible with the uncertainty in which he was left by his 
instructions, as to whether it should be his Majesty's pleasure that 
they should proceed by land, or embark for the north of Spain, for 
which latter purpose an ample number of copper-bottomed transports 
were at anchor in the Tagus. 

Lord William Bentinck had been selected and sent by him to con- 
cert with Gen. Castafios and the Spanish Generals at Madrid, the plan 
of future operations, and to make arrangements for the supply of the 
army if it should enter Spain. Brigadier-Gen. Anstruther, who had 
been sent to superintend the evacuation of Almeida by the French, 
had orders to obtain every necessary information, should the army 
enter Spain by that route, and Sir John Hope was ordered to occupy, 
with a considerable body of troops, an advanced position towards Elvas, 
where Colonel Graham (now Lord Lynedoch) had been previously 
sent to remonstrate with the Spanish General Galuzzo, on the obstacles 
he was throwing in the way of the evacuating of that fortress by the 
French. 

The last act of Sir Hew Dalrymple's command, even after he had 
received his order of recall, was to equip and embark on board British 
transports, 4,000 f^uanish troops, who had been imprisoned in ships on 
the Tagus by the Fre:ich, and to send them by Gen, Castafios's re- 
quest, in which' he was supported by Gen. Galluzzo, to join the army 
of Catalonia, together with 10,000 stand of arms for the use of that 
province. • 

On Sir Hew Dalrymple’s ^arrival in England, a Court of Inquiry 
was ordered, to inquire into the ’Convention. In thi$ brief memoir it 
is unnecessary to say more uporn this subject, thah to remark, that 
although the majority of the Court approved of the convention, and ^ 
unanimously agreed ’there yffiia no cause for further proceeding: 
although# Sr Harry Bur rard 'returned to the staff of the London 
^district, which he had left to go to Portugal; and Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley was to assume the command of the army in Portugal, 
where he was <R||jl:ined to prove, by his glorious defence of the lines of 
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Torrea Vedras, the strength of that position, Vhich the French occih 
pied after their def^t at Vimeira until the signature of the con veil* 
tion ; Sir Hew Dalrymple was deprived of his command at Glbveitar^ 
and retired into private life under the weight of his Majesty’s displea* 
sure, expressed through the Secretary of State, on accuuiit pf those 
articles of the convention said to affect the interests or feelings of the 
Spanish and Portughese nations : a censure which he had the consok* 
tion of thinking he had not merited, and which was the more unex- 
pected, as Lprd Castlereagh had declined laying before the Board some 
important documents, and amongst others those which had reference 
to the views and proceedings of the Bishop and Junta of Ojiorto, us 
being irrelevant to the subject of inquiry ; and also a letter from him* 
self to Sir Hew Dalrymple, dated 20th Aiirust, which contained tJio 
following sentence : In the mean time, and whilst the necessary mea- 
sures are pursuing to collect information, I trust you will not hesitate 
to use the full discretion with which you have been invested, in such 
manner as your own excellent judgment may point out to you to be for 
the advantage of his Majesty’s service, without deeming it necessary 
to wait for authority or instructions from home ; and 1 can safely assure 
* you that you will find, not only in me but in my colleagues, the most 
sincere and cordial disposition to support you in the exercise of a re- 
sponsibility, which I am persuaded you will not shrink from in any 
instance, where the good of the service may be promoted by your acting 
without reference home/* Sir Hew had withdrawn these documents 
from amongst those he had himself submitted to the court, supposing 
that the Government did not wish them to be made public ; and little 
dreaming that that part of his conduct oq which they denied him in- 
vestigation, was to be the ground of heavy censure — to deprive him 
of the command at Gibraltar, and any active participation in that pro- 
fession which had been the pride and the occupation of above forty 
years of his life. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple had soon the satisfaction of observing a change 
in the public opinion as to the wisdom of the oonvention for the eva- 
cuation of Portugal, and he subsequently received some jijratifying 
marks of Royal favour, particularly in 1814, when honorary distinctions 
were conferred upon those officers who had distinguished themi^elves 
during the war. His Royal Highness the Prince Regent was graci- 
ously pleased to create him a Baronet, as a mark of approbation of his 
services. 

He never doubted, that, when the subject of Jh^^cibpventioii in Por- 
tugal, and the share he had in the transactions of that period should 
become a matter of history, due justice would be done to him ; and 
he happily lived long enough to see his expectation realij^ed in Dr. * 
Southey’s and Colonel Napiers Historjes of the Peninsular War; 
wor^ that must be referred to by the future historian, and tlie latter 
of which, from being written by an officer of distinction, and bearing 
such evident marks of talent and military science, must ever be deemed 
a classical work by his profession. ^ ^ 
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BfilKG THE PEllSONAL NAllKAllVE 01 A NAVAL OmCEB. 

NJ2LB0N AND THE COMBINED FLEETS. 

On the 28th of January, just as we were about to proceed from the 
Downs on another cruise, an order was received for iny transfer to His 

Majesty’s ship N , fitting out at Woolwich, and I was forthwith 

discharged into the Utrecht, for an opportunity of joining her. The 
Utrecht, an old Dutch sixty-four, was the guard and receiving slfip of 
tlie port, and bore the flag of Vice-Adm. Patten. 

Among other supernumeraries on board, was a midshipman^ one of 
niy late messmates in the P , who, in the hurry of that vessels sail- 

ing, having been left on shore, had reported himself, according to custom, 
oil board the guard-ship. Though this officer had long since cut his 
wise teeth,” or in other words, had left far behind Idm the utmost 
verge of that period usually assigned to the attainment of discretion, 
he had, however, . only recently bethought him to inscribe his name 
among the candidates for naval fame, only two or three weeks having 

elapsed since he had made his d^but in the P . This tyro in the 

windpipe slitting art” measured some six feet and an inch in stature, 
with a bulk corresponding thereto. Such a midshipman, if physical 
’ volume and capability could have been substituted for intellectual calibre 
and professional experience, would, at an earlier period, while we were, 
as I before stated, so lamentabl)r deficient in this useful branch of the 
service, have been a desirable reinforcement, as he then might as effec- 
tively have supplied the duty, as he effectually monopolized the space 
in our little berth, (six feet anda-half by five,) of two or three ordinary- 
sized “ reefers.” In his uniform, of provincial cut, which at once be- 
spoke the green-horn, and in full panoply, with his belt braced round 
his portly carcase,' d la Fa 1st a ff] his whole appearance instinctively be- 
came associated with the grotesque reminiscences of that merry knight 
of the olden time, as portrayed by Shakspeare. 

This, with the gaucheric of one who had not yet ** got his sea-legs 
on board,” and seemed altogether out of his element, harmonized as 
little with that well-known badge of many an embryo lu'ro, the 
weekly account, as the luxuriant ringlets of sweet sixteen gracefully 
waving over the wrinkles of age and decrepitude, or a doll in the hands 
of my grandmother. And now, when placed in broad contrast with 
the swarm which surrounded him of the more juvenile of the class, to 
whom, unlike the sister service, the idea of boyhood or extreme youth 
is commonly associated, the incongruity seemed so ludicrously strik- 
ing, that it will not be wondered at that he should have become a dead 
mark for the jokes, practical aand otherwise, so much in vogue among 
these mischief-making and laughter-loving denizens of the cockpit ; 
wh6, always alive to the ridiculous, seize on a prominent trait or pecu- 
liarity ^th a singular acuteness of discrimination, marking it at the 
same time with some appropriate or wtiirnsical soubriquet ; thus our 
hero was already well known among the squadron by that of the In- 
fant. Among the thousand and one tricks constituting the redoubted 

CoiUiifticd fiom page 545. 
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ordeal to which in the good old times a new d)mer was exposed^ iUerii 
was the lanyard '^cntting^ which^ like a stroke of legerdemain^ at nnco 
transfers the snorer from the horizontal to the vertical, or haply fnnti 
his downy couch to the hard deck. The sluicings by which the unfor*^ 
tunate novice awoke from his peaceful slumbers, and from some dfs 
lightful vision of the rich domains and splendid salons of his father’s, 
by a deluge of cold-water poured on his devoted head, starts wildly up 
in his hammock, impressed with the notion of drowning, and strikes out 
manfully t<j the cry of Heave him a rope,,!’' a rope !" resounding 
through the submarine regions of the orlop. And then there was the 
courts-martial, with the cobbings, and all their concomitant j)ratikH 
and drolleries. These and many other gambols, of which the memory 
is fast fading away, were now played off on our Infant. When citcnJ 
before the above tribunal of the elders of the mess, for certain infrac- 
tions real or supposed, "the burlesque inquiry, according to the forms 
prescribed by the naval code, generally terminated by finding the 
delinquent guilty, and adjudging the penalty of cobbing. This, how- 
ever, was not easily carried into execution, and the denouement of this 
highly ludicrous farce sometimes threatened to become tragical. When 
standing at bay, like a huge bear beset with whelps, as he resisted 
the host of urchins, constituting the marine gens-d*armerie, appointed 
for the purpose, woe to the unlucky wight who came within the gri]Mi 
of his ponderous clutches. On these and other similar occasions, what 
droll scenes, what jibes and jokes that were wont to set the cockpit 
in a roar," and occasionally seasoned with the true attic salt too, 
have I not witnessed in this and other ships ; and although this species 
of licence may not at all times, when the joke is carried too far, he 
strictly defensible, allowance must be made for the ebullitions of 
juvenile vivacity, concentrated by the circumscribed limits of its 
action. For in morals, as in physics, the animal spirits sometimes 
but ferment by coercion or restraint, and burst forth, where they find 
a vent, with an elasticity and force in the ratio of the endeavours 
made to compress them. This faint but real sketch of life in u cock- 
pit, may moreover serve as a lesson to other children of a largf*r 
growth, who, like our Infant, may either mistake their profession — 
and not a few there have been, who forming a false estimate of their 
capabilities, but too late rue the day when they quitted their mo- 
ther’s apron-string — or those who in like manner may make", their 
debut in it at so late a period as to render their ultimate suoi^a more 
than problematical. For as the old song says, ye mind me, a sai- 
lor should be every inch all as one as a piece of the shiji,” and the 
time has been when l>oth officer and tar, real ^ Hearts of oak/ might 
well have been considered sudi ; but they can rarely be unless the 
individual enters the profession at an ,age when the du^le iniiul rea- 
dily yielding to, and imbiliing newrimpressions, can withe^ ast effort 
conform itself to every vicissitude and cliange; making its home as 
well on the mountain wave, as the landsman’s on tiie mountain shone : 
in short, to form a genuine British inan-of-war’s man, a class truly 
unique, it is necessary to be reared among perils, ha^c^shyDs^ and priva*^ 
tions. Of ail this our Infant was a striking iUustration, and already 
he evinced evident tokens of repentance for the rash exparitnent 
which hq had been tempted to make. 
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In about a fortni^t^ %xk opportunity occurring, by the Dart sloop 
proceeding to Sheemesa^ I tooK a passage in her to the Nare> where 
the N r ■* — 9 being hourly expected^ I was put on board the Zealand^ 
there to \t^t her arrival. This old guard-ship bore the dag of the 
Port-Admiral at Sheerness^ and was the general depot for men of 
every class and denomination, from among whom the ships of * the 
fleet, from time to time equipping, were either wholly manned or 
their crews completed ; forming also, at the time of which I am speaks 
ing, a receptacle for part^of that scum of which those skilful moral 
physicians, who administer the salutary medicine of the laws, deem it 
expedient from time to time to purge the many-headed monster, or 
(to use another figure) relieve the body social of the Modern Babylon. 
Every now and then fresh cargoes of bipeds arriving by the tenders 
from the Thames, were consigned to this Pandora's box. Here might 
be seen confounded in one heterogeneous mass, beings of all sorts and 
conditions : the convicted delinquent of theft, whose punishment is 
commuted to the honour of serving in his Majesty's fleet, — a handsome 
compliment to the profession at large : the manly and athletic smug- 
gler, whose pensive and abstracted, though determined, air, as he paces 
with folded arms the deck, forms a striking contrast to the meagre and 
insidious lineaments and mean appearance of these gaol birds, whose 
penalty he, however, shares, for the more venial depredations against 
the revenue : the pale-visaged artisan — the care-worn bankrupt 
tradesman — the runaway apprentice — the dandy victim of play or 
licentiousness, and the comedian, both distinguishable by an exterior 
of the shabby genteel ; and haply in some obscure nook between the 
guns, courting a seclusion not easily found, in all the silent attitude 
and eloquence of grief and despair, the kidnapped father of a family, 
torn suddenly aw’ay, and, perhaps, about to be exiled from them for 
ever. 

In consequence of the uncertain tenour of a sojourn in this ship— the 
stay of each individual being at the mercy of all sorts of contingencies, 
the wanton spoliations of the menage on quitting, as well as the occa- 
sional depredations of the light-fingered gentry, who, such is the force 
of habit, still continuing to labour in their vocation, like the Scotch- 
man, thought it no sin " to pick up the wee things that lay aboot the 
decks" — ^the accommodations for supernumeraries of every description, 
midshipmen, warrant, or petty officer, were but of a very equivocal 
and scurvy description. Happy was he who, discharged at that most 
dubious of hours fbr" hungry supernumeraries, noon, could on his 
arrival, after no small contention at the gloomy portal of the victual- 
ling department with Jack o’ the Dust, or the officiating deputy, vin- 
dicate his cla^m to rations for the day, and receiving the tardy portion 
ill time for supper, succeed by, dint of hard words in accomplishing, 
amid the universal strife and confusion in the galley, the process of the 
cuisine : thrice happy if, when this was achieved, he could muster a 
knife, a plate, or saucer to eat oflf,— some vessel in which to receive his 

f allen of swipes, — or if, as a petty officer, he luxuriated in grog, o bro- 
en cup, or the lid of a tea-kettle, to drink out of. Every individual 
not beiongfng to the ship, under the rank of a commissioned officer, 
was. liable to fare thus on board the Zealand, unless by previous ac- 
quaintance, or ^^introduction to some of the warrants or pett^ officers. 
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they might be acciomiiiodated per favcmr In thtir messes. On muking 
the very natural inquiry on my arrival of where X was to mesaj ana 
after an interval apenWn vainly exploring the gun^room^ and. th« dis** 
mal uniilumined submarine orlop^ at the risk m breaking my head or 
mjr neck in its intricate navigation^ by running foul of beams^ Stan** 
chions> bulkheads, or cordage, for some bospit^e token of the mid* 
Shipman’s domicile, Vithout having caught a glimpse of one solitary 
weekly account some one at length took me forward to the fore-* 
cockpit : hegre groping our way, as well as the dubious light from the 
fore-hatAiway permitted, to the starboard wing, we reached a bulk- 
head, a door in which my conductor pointed out as the entrance to the 
berth appropriated to supernumeraries of my grade ; this admitted 
us into a narrow cul de sac, or blind all^y, the exact width of the 
door, about three feet$ extending athwart to the side of the ship. 

At the eltreinity of this den dimly glimmered the remains of a 
purser’s moon,” stuck in a quart bottle, the neck and sides of which 
were enamelled by the luxuriant streams occasioned by the wasting of 
its long and unsnuded wick. The doubtful radiance which this shed, 
though barely sufficient to render darkness visible” at one end of the 
apartment, was sufficient in that in which it was placed to show that 
no lavish expenditure in the ornamental had ever been made, neither 
did it disclose any greater portion of the useful. The whole was in 
that rigid style of patriarchal simplicity, which scorning the aid of art 
to embellish, seemed with a truly ascetic taste at no small pains to de- 
face, and, with a scrupulous nicety, entirely to exclude all those re- 
finements of modern luxury, considered in these degenerate days of 
steam and intellectual progression, so much among the necessary con- 
veniences of life, as to be met with more or less in the hovels of the 
meanest paupers. Nor table, nor chair, bench or shelf was there ; a 
large billet of wood placed on end, the original purpose of which seemed 
to have been either a butcher's block, or the pedestal of the armourer's 
anvil, occupied the place of the former, and two or three rusty spike 
nails served some purposes of the latter. By certain mouldering toKens 
of a dingy white remaining about the upper parts, and from time to 
time peeling off, it appeared that the interior had once been white- 
washed. But this the constant vapour from the burning of oil and 
candles had long since replaced with a more permanent hue ; and 
overhead the beams, carlines, and deck, were variegated with sundry 
hieroglyphics, and black patches, wantonly executed by its ever 
changing tenants. But for the honour of the *profession, think not 
gentte, though uninitiated reader, that this is to be considered as a 
general specimen of a midshipman's berth even in a guardo ; au can* 
iraire,** those which I had just quitted in the Utrecht were precisely 
the Antipodes of all this, and were even embellished by tfie glider's as 
well as the painter's art. # 

At the extreme end of this truly unearthly abode, within the dickering 
halo of the beforementioned glim,” seated on a trunk, and listlessly 
leaning over the aforesaid table, ‘‘ like Patience on a monument,*' rumi- 
nated a p6or solitary reefer. No cerembny qf introduction was iteces- ^ 
sary ; the freemasonry of congenial circumstances instantly jbade us at 
home ; and while we merrily discussed some boiled beef and potatoes, 
served up- on a wooden platter lent by some oharitable^amantan, aijid, 
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which by dint of teeth^ lingers^ and the occasional loan of my new mess- 
mate’s knife> I contrived to relish amazingly well, he amused nu5 
with spme of the history and humours of the old guardo : from him I 
learnt that*oar dungeon^ originally one of the ^varrant ofheer’s store- 
rooms^ had subsequently been used as a coal-hole^ the appropriate name 
of which it still retained. 

By the aid of my messmate’s experience, less a‘ novice than myself 
in the ways of a guard-ship, and the assistance of the bum-boat woman, 
who supplied us with thq.t never-palling luxury of amphil^ious bipeds, 

soft tack,” and a few other extras, we made it out not so bd’dly pfter 
all ; and as for the minor inconveniences of our accommodation, which 
at a later period of life might be regarded as serious evils, they were 
thought of but as matter o^ merriment. 

At the end of a week, however, no ship making its appearance, nor 
any opportunity of proceeding to her by the tenders, I at length be- 
thought me that it might not be amiss, if permission could be procur- 
ed, to go round by land to Join her : and a very inauspicious idea it 
turned out, for it not only led me into a train of untoward adventure, 
but might have been, but for an event quite unforeseen, the cause of 
my missing the ship altogether on tliis side the Atlantic. On reach- 
ing Chatham by the passage-boat, I found myself, contrary to expecta- 
tion, too late that day for the Gravesend stage, and on arriving at the 
latter place the following day at noon, I had the disappointznent to 
find she had sailed the same morning .for the Nore. Fearing, there- 
fore, to lose her altogether, I lost no time in retracing my steps. With 
the ordinary improvidence of youth, 1 had set out with funds barely 
sufficient to take me to my ship, not at all foreseeing any of these con- 
tingencies ; and by the time 1 reachedl Chatham in the evening, fa- 
tigued and half-frozen — ^fDr it was a bitter wintry day in the middle 
of February, and I was outside the coach without a great coat — the 
treasury was fast ebbing. The packet not sailing till the following 
morning at four, I was fain to sit up until the moment of embarking. 
At length, in utter darkness, and in a thick fog, that prevented us see- 
ing beyond our noses, we took our departure. Misfortunes seldom come 
alone. We had only proceeded a few miles down, when we ran aground 
in the mud near Gillingham, and stuck fast. On regaining Sheerness, 
no frigate was to be seen, and as 1 could not return to the guard-ship 
that day, k was necessary in the mean time to provide myself with 
quarters, for I stood in need of both food and rest, but by this time the 
payment of my lasH Mhiliing liad made it so dead low water with me, 
that I was completely aground, the very picture of a Midshipman iu 
distress and to raise the wind,” I was fain to make application to 
that fiend in need, my Uncle” of the Golden Balls, who, with the 
conscientious liberality that distinguishes the fraternity, generously 
offered me about an eighth of their worth for some valuables which I 
had about me. On resuming on the following day my old berth in the 
Goal-hole, 1 found the ship Imd been obliged, by the bad weather, to 
put back to Gravesend, and she did not arrive until two or three days 
after* ^ 

The ^ was one cf the class of small tliirty-two-guu frigates, 
built of fir, and hastily run up at this period : — tin? N— • in the short 
«spaoe of six wb^J^ ftom laying down her keel. Built, as I bedieve U«ey 
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were, for experiment, the result was by no means of a nature to gratify 
any very sanguine expectations that the projectors might haina ftirtniui 
of their capabilities as men of war. This ship, although from tjie first, 
supplied with an extra proportion of ballast, on leaving* Grayesend 
proved so crank, that it was found necessary to put back and wait tnoro 
moderate weather ; on arriving at the Nore, it ws thought expe- 
dient to take her Into Sheerness harbour, where ail her masts were 
reduced, and an additional supply of ballast taken in. Few ships could 
be less mialjfied for the purposes of war. I^hese exceptions, however, 
at that fime influenced but kttle either my waking or sleeping dreaniH. 

I was satisfied with the immediate advantages of tlie change into a largi*r 
ship, and was much too agreeably occupied with the present to trouble 
myself about the chance on some squally night of turning the turtle/’ 
as Jack facetiously calls upsetting, or other future contingencies. 

The required alterations detained us a fortnight in the Medway. 
When these were completed, and the crew paid their wages, we pro- 
ceeded on to Spithead, where we remained* a few days, and after ii 
boisterous passage down Channel, reached the Cove*i»f IJork, where a 
convoy was assembling, which we were destined to take charge of to the 
West Indies. Adverse winds, and the tardy arrival of some of the 
ships, detained us in this place a few weeks. At length, on the 23d oi 
March, the whole, consisting of two hundred and fifty sail (»f merchtiuf 
ships, weighed with a fair wind, and by sunset were clear of the harbour. 

Few spectacles are more striking or animating than a numerous con- 
voy like this in motion, stretching far and wide as the eye reach, 
and spreading their white bosoms” to the gale as they scud before it, 

“ the dullest sailer wearing proudly now while in the curling foam 
of the wave, ploughed up by each dashing prow, shoals of p(U poise« sport 
and roll a-head, or, contending in the race alongside, the grampus, 
the bonnetta, or the dolphin, alternately exhibit their fins above the 
water, contrasting their brighter hues wdth the deep purple of ocean. 
Ever and anon a swarm of flying-fish, shunning their scaly tyrants, 
etperge from the deep, and skim their evanescent flight along the sur- 
face through the froth of many a breaking billow, as the sun’s rays, re- 
fracted through the snowy spray, exhibit all the x>risiTiotic colours of 
the rainbow: or in light winds, the little nautilus, with ]>urple pride, 
expanding his transparent sail ; or that constant attendant of the calm 
and of smooth seas, our old friend and never-failing visitor the shark, 
with his faithful attendants the diminutive pilot-fish. Of the mveiious 
voracity of this hyaena of the deep, I have witnesiSed some extraordinary 
instances. One huge fellow, during this voyage, who had been prowl- 
ing as usual under the stern in a calm, seeking whatsoever or whom- 
soever he might devour — for of a truth John Shark,” though a glutton, 
is not dainty, and in gastric power might well vie mtli the iron- 
stomached ostrich — seized every thing that came in his way'^bits of 
canvass, paper, or even broken crockery; until at length the hook baited 
with the usual lure of salt pork was oflered him. This was laid hold 
of in an instant, and he was hauled up to the taffrail, but, before he 
could be got on board, his convulsive effort^ disengaged him from the^ 
hook, and he returned once more to his own element. •A'^though the 
mouth of this animal must have been dreadfully lacerated in the strug- 
gle, the .bait was no sooner put over board again, th^iJ it was attack^l 
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with a similar avidity^ and again he got loose, after tearing away wart 
of the mouth. A third time he seized it, and was finally securea on 
board. 

After a tedious passage of two months, unmarked by any circum- 
stances of note, we arrived on the 22d of May, without accident, in 
Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes, ofiT which island the fleet separated to proceed 
to their several destinations. Here we learned the arrival of the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets, under Villeneuve, which had reached 
Martinico on the 14th ; ;and not many days after, we were very near 
experiencing a somewhat disagreeable confirmation of this fiewe by 
falling into their hands. On our way from St. Christopher's, whither 
we h^ gone on with the trade to Prince Rupert's Bay, Dominsca, we 
had on the night of the 25fph passed unobserved through a division of 
them cruising oflT that island, from whence they were still to be seen a 
few leagues distant in the morning ; the darkness of the*^ night alone 
saved us, as it was evident we must have passed through the midst of 
them. Once in this bay,* we continued to be so closely watched, that it 
was no easy matter to get out again. The ship was therefore moored, 
and we were content to wait a more favourable opportunity for a start. 

In a few days the enemy’s movements coinciding with certain infor- 
mation received of a premeditated attack on the island, or the ships in 
the bay, we took up a more favourable position. The marines were 
sent on shore to join the garrison, and the seamen of the merchant 
ships to man the batteries at the Cabritts, where, under the personal 
superintendence and command of the Govetnor, Gen. Sir George Pre- 
vost, every preparation was made to give the enemy a warm reception. 
In fact, at daylight of the 6th of June, matters assumed a less equivo- 
cal and more threatening aspect. The whole combined fleet of twenty- 
one sail of the line and four or five frigates, appeared off the Bay, at 
little more than gun-shot distance, and as no one doubted their object, 
all were on the alert, and with a corresponding interest awaited the 
denouement of the scene. It being a dead calm, they remained in the 
same position motionless off the anchorage the greater part of the day ; 
and as the want of wind apparently prevented the farther develope- 
ment of events, every fresh token of the awakening breeze, as now and 
then a faint air from the valleys rippled the smooth surface of the" 
waters, was anxiously watched. 

At length, between three and four p.m. a steady breeze sprang up, 
which filled the sails of the enemy's ships, and wiiich, with a feeling 
very nearly akin to^disappointment, we saw them avail themselves of 
to make all sail to the northward. This was soon accounted for by the 
arrival in these seas of the fleet under Lord Nelson, information of 
which having just reached us, no time was to be lost in advertising his 
Lordship of the enemy’s route and movements, and these were barely 
out of sight when we put to seiet in search of him. 

liord Nelson, with his characteristic promptitude and decision, on 
missing tho French fleet from Toulon, having traversed the Mediter- 
ranean and looked into Alexandria in search of them, had on his own 
^ responaibili^ followed them to the West Indies, arriving at Barbadoes 
' after a pasiBLi^ of twentv-four days, on the 4th of June. At this place, 
where &e omv remainea just 4ong« enough to complete his water and 
qmtmrh;, two tnatj^d. troops under Gen. Mvers, and where at head- 
quarters, if .any wi^are, he reasonably expected fo be furnished with 
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correct information, he was, it seems, completely bewildered pmfl led 
astray. Taught to believe the enemy’s fleet were at Trinidaiii the 
extreme southern point of the curve formed by the Antillas, when In 
reality they were operating on the centre of that curve, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Martinico, and consequently in that of Barbadoes^ he 
had gone a wild-goose chase in the direction of the former' island to 
look for them, and it was on their return from the fruitless search, we 
descried our fleet early in the morning of the 9th, off Grenada. Thus 
was five or six days thrown away ; an interval, which, employed as it 
should have "been by an enterprising enemy, might have been produc- 
tive of serious events. But, thanks to their supineness, they did not 
profit by our errors. With a force that insured uncontrolled command 
in these seas, their inactivity seems quite unaccountable ; nearly a 
month had elapsed, and all that they had hitherto achieved was the 
reduction, after a protracted and gallant defence on the part of the 
little garrison, a sloop-of- war’s complement of seamen, under Com- 
mander Morris — of the Diamond Rock.* Un to the moment of our 
appearance, all traces of the enemy’s fieet had been lo^t, and we found 
ours under easy sail, waiting intelligence from the sbm^* That which 
we so opportunely brought was therefore highly welcome; and na 
sooner was it communicated, than the whole fleet, in sailing order, waa 
under a<cloud of canvass in pursuit. 

Nothing can be imaging finer and more imposing than the appear- 
ance of this superb fieet, sailing in compact order in two lines. At 
this moment, it consisted of thirteen sail of the line and four frigates, 
and the uniformity of the whole, every ship being painted tlie same, 
their bright yellow chequer-painted sides reflecting like burnished 
gold the ruys of a tropic sun, produced, as they glided majestically and 
undeviatingly along the pathless way, a highly striking enect. Every 
ship was in the most admirable condition and state of discipline ; and 
though thirteen to twenty-one was somewhat fearful odds, such was 
the confidence in our naval superiority and the hero who commanded, 
whose very name was a host, that there was not the smallest disincli- 
nation to try the result of a brush. 

In St. John’s Roads, Antigua, the fleet anchored for the purpose of 
shifting the troops taken on board at Barbadoes ; these being distri- 
buted into the Northumberland, 74, bearing the flag of the Commirn- 
der-in-Chief of the Leeward Island station. Sir Alexander CoohraHe, 
and some smaller vessels, of which we were one, his Lordship lost 
no time in following the enemy, and the same onrening, with twelve 
sail of the line, bade his final adieu to the West Indies. The next 


• This very singular rock, sometimes called Devil’s Island, or, by the French, Isle dC 
Barque, is about three quarters of a mile distant from the southern shor#of Manbko : 
it has the shape of a sugar-loaf, rising abruptly ^frdm the sea to the height of 6Q0 ibet, 
and the ascent being on all sides nearly perpendicular, the summit is aci*<MHllble but 
with extreme risk and difficulty. Nevertheless, our seamen, under Sir Samdbl Hood, 
succeeded, a few months previous to its capture, in getting Up some 24-poUaders, by 
means of hawsers from the de^ks of the Centaur, 74, moored uodor it : these proved of 
great annoyance to the enemy’s coasdng trade. In an attempt which I once made to 
scale its steep sides, 1 succeraed, after intense exertion,7n nmly re^htag the top ^ but 
so overpowering was the heat, and such was my extremely critical situation, that I fre- 
quently expected to be precipitated to the bottom by the mouldering away of the rock 
under my feet, and congratulated myself not a little on real^ttg onde more firte and • 
level ground. * . 
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morning we also quitte4 Antigua, literally crammed with troops, part 
of the 15th Regiment, and, in company with the Northumberland and 
two or three others, preceded to Carlisle Bay, where they were all 
disembarked. 

During our confinement in Prince Rupert's, disease had crept into 
the ship, five or six of the crew having fallen victims to it at that 
^ace, and while in St. John’s Roads, we lost our secoiid-licuteriant. 
The case of this officer was a strong instance of the effect of apprehen- 
sion in predisposing to the prevailing malady of this climate ; and 
although I wish not to deny the occasional, no lest powerful, though 
disputed infiuence of contagion, yet sure I am, from this and several 
other fatal instances of which I have been an eye-witness, that ^tiothing 
more strongly superinduces to this scourge of Europeans than sym])a- 
thy or fear. This officer, a remarkably healthy, robust man, inclined 
to obesity, had, during the greater part of the passage fi^ England, 
evinced a singular dread of contracting the yellow fever,^ and which 
the unsparing raillery and jokes of his messmates, as is usual with a 
Johnny Newcoipe — ^this being his first visit to the tropics— -did not 
tend to diminish. He was iKianimously voted food for tne land crabs, 
his vacancy was already disposed of, and the terrific vision of Yellow 
Jack" was constantly present to his frightened imagination. These 
prognostications were but too fat^ly verified ; he suddenly took sick 
as above mentioned, and in a very few hourl died in a raving delirium. 

At the beginning of August, being sent on a cruise off the Spanish 
island of Porto Rico, we had scarcely reached our destination, when, 
through the inexperience or neglect of a very young, but powerfully 
patronised officer, who had charge of the middle-watch, the ship was 
run aground on a shoal off Cape Roxo, the south-western extremity of 
the island. For several hours we remained, in spite of every exertion, 
by carrying out anchor^ starting water, &c. in a very critical situation 
in the vicinity of a hostile shore ; had the Spaniards promptly attack- 
ed us with the smallest force from the neighbouring port of Sun Juan, 
or had it come on to blow, our case would have been eqizivocal indeed. 
Fortunately, before either of these took place, we succeeded in heaving 
her once more afioat. 

A few days after, the boats being sent into the harbour of Dead 
Man's Chest, on the south side of the island, succeeded in bringing 
out three small Spanish schooners; and on the 11th of Aug. u similar 
enterprise was atten^d with a like success in the capture (in spite of 
a spirited opposition^' on board, and the fire of a battery under which 

she was moored,) of a ' handsome armed schooner, Los S , with a 

cargo of dry goods of considerable value* 

* Another &liong instance of tlie frightful ravages made by this disease, when it 
once obtains a footing, was exhibited* by the regimetn^the l5th-^abovc quoted. These 
had only arrived by the fleet convoyed by us to this country, and on their recent dis- 
enibarkatioii from our ship, where We had heconoe intimately acquainted with the offi- 
cers— a remarkably flue set of young men — constituted as healthy and as effective a 
corps as might, be seen ; w© had only been absent three 'inondis, when mi visiling the 
mess, we found two-thirds of the officers, and the greater portion of the men, either 
dead, or on#thqir lust legs. 
p 


[To be contiimod.J 
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HOVSMENTS BY THREES. 

That movements by threes should have so long contin\ied to form 
an integral part of t)ur cavalrv tactics^ when they have been nearly 
discontinued in all practical field movements on the Continent, is n 
circumstance which naturally excites inquiry into the causes of our 
prepossession. Are we right and the Continentalists wrong ? or do we, 
in the true spirit of British persistency^ merely continue because we 
have beeun — travel the same road now, however bad, because we have 
travelled it before, and heedless of the difficulties, intricacies, and cir- 
cuitousness of the favoured path, still obstinately toil along its course, 
unmindful of the impediments which are opposed to us, and regardless 
of the smooth and direct route, which has been traced by the practical 
hands of our neighbours, and the testimony *of those who have ex- 
perienced its benefits ? 

An analysis of this popular system will*best prove its claims to such 
a long continued patronage, and as it is understood to occupy as con- 
spicuous a place m the revision of the cavalry regulations, which has 
lately been submitted to the Adjutant-general by the distinguished 
inspector of cavalry, as it did in the wotk of which this is intended to 
be a revision, the subject must be at present looked upon with more 
than an ordinary degree of interest by cavalry ofiicers. 

We can refer our readers to no better explanation of the principle 
on which the wheel of threes in cavalry is performed than the accurate 
and ingenious invention of Lieut.-Col. O'Donuel, whti| with much 
judgment, preferring the mechanical to the finathematicul mode of 
proof, when a subject purely practical was to be considered, has, as it 
were, absolutely placed before us both men and horses, and to complete 
the representation has rendered them moveable.* 

By this skilful contrivance, the accuracy of which was established 
by actual measurement, we are furnished with the following data. 

That the extreme breadth of a mounted file is two feet eight inches, 
that the average length of a horse is eight feet two inches, that files 
formed in line with intervals of six incmes from knee to knee, will, 
when wheeled by threes to a flank, preserve only a distance of about 
one foot three inches between their ranks, and that the rear will be 
separated from the front rank sections of threes by kbbut three feet four 
inches. 

The flank movement will also cause a trifling prolongation of the 
line which marked the front position of the files, in the jiireotiou to 
which that movement is made. , 

Now, it is well known to every experienced cavalry officer, that tlie 
distance of one foot three inches between ranks, is totally inadequate 


• Vertical representations of six mounted files ou moveable pivots, the whole formed 
of pasteboard, accompanied by a schle, different measurements of mefi ^(hd horse, and 
entitled ** Elucidation of the principle upon which the wheel of threes in OOvalr^ is 
made, hy LieuU-CoL C» R* O'Donnd, late Majof in ike \5th Hussars.** 

U. Jo^n.-No. 18. June, 1830. 
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to the purposes of manoeuvre, that with such intervals the squadron 
could not move, except &y successive threes from the head of the co- 
lumn, and that to possess sufficient space for a united flank march, 
a distance, of at least two feet between each rank of threes must 
be obtained, to eflPect which, the squadron must be prolonged either to 
the front or rear, or both, which prolongation will cause an extension 
of the squadron proportionate to its strength. r 

To this extension must be added that caused by the altered position 
of the half squadron officers and their coverers, whose movements are 
totally uninfluenced by the principle on which the wheel of threes is 
made, and, for that reason, we presume, are not represented in Col. 
O'DonneFs '^Elucidation;'' their movements, however, occupy. an im- 
portant place in the theory, as applied to a squadron or regiment, and 
in treating of the system of manoeuvre laid down in the existing ca- 
valry regulations, cannot be fairly left out of view. 

Let us, therefore, observe the situation in which the half squadron 
officers and their coverer/i will be placed during, and after the wheel of a 
squadron by threes to a flank, which may be clearly shown by adding 
to Col. O'Donners representation of rank and file, foiir similar figures 
to represent these officers and coverers : suppose then the squadron 
ordered to wheel by threes to the right. The lefts by threes advance, 
the rights retire, the centres by threes regulating the wheel, to which 
the half squadron officers and coverers endeavour to assimilate their 
own movements. If the figures be put in motion simultaneously, we 
shall find that for about one-eighth of the circle only, the officers and 
coverers are enabled to move in directions parallel to the adjoining 
files, and that soon after they have passed this' oblique position, they will 
be found so circumstanced, that if precision of movement be required, 
they can scarcely avoid coming in contact with the adjoining ranks ; 
ana even allowing that this collision, owing to peculiar inequalities 
in the size of the contiguous horses, may not have occurred — that the 
horses of the right flank officer and serjeant may have been favoured 
by nature with croups of such accommodating aimensions, as to pass 
unimpeded under the heads of their adjoining files, and those of the left 
flank with such short or high forehands as to be equally independent of 
the movement of their neighbours, (circumstances highly improbable,) 
all four will be in false positions at the termination of the wheel, and so 
forced into the adjoining ranks, as to render an immediate disengage- 
ment, and consequent extension of the squadron, necessary before any 
attempt can be m»d« to advance. 

Such are the consequences of wheeling a squadron by threes to a 
flank, with files formed at the present prescribed interval of six inches 
from knee to knee ; an increased interval between files will, of course, 
give a propi»rtionate freedom between ranks, but even with an interval 
of eight inches, the greatest that we have heard proposed, no squadron 
could make an orderly connected flank movement by threes with any 
degree of rapidity, if. Indeed, it coul^, without injury to the horses, 
exceed a moderate walk. 

Flank marching by threes is subject to the very evils mentioned by 
Bognlat,*as^bci^g attendant upon the system of formation followed by 
the cavalry in the time of Charles V. when eight or ten ranks were 
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uselessly crowded upon each other.* A smaller and more movtihlo 
front is certainly presented by a column of threes than by the unwieldy 
masses alluded to by Rogniat^ but the density of the column remains 
the same, indeed^ becomes greater with a war establishmeilt, and wo 
are not aware of any such peculiarity in the horses or horsemanship of 
the present day, as to obviate that impediment to free action wnich 
was then found inseparable from column movements of cavalry. 

But other and equally important objections to the system of threes 
still remain to be noticed^ namely, the repe^jted derangement of the 
telling off in*action, the difficulty of performing the movement threes 
about/* in deep ground, or with tired horses, and the inconvenience of 
manoeuvring with the rear rank in front. This combination of disad- 
vantages it was which — united to the convection of a fact established 
during the late war, that when regiments became reduced in action, 
and their tellings off destroyed, they invariably manoeuvred by divi- 
sions — confirmed the growing disuse of threes in the continental ar- 
mies, and led to found the subdivision system (If Bismark. 

This substitution for threes and fours was first brought into notice 
in 1816 , when the talented tactician allAded to, on being entrusted 
with the remodelling of the Wirtemberg cavalry, introduced it as a 
fundamental movement of their squadron drill, and the change is said 
to have proved completely successful. Having wisely in view a war 
establishment, (for we consider that all books of regulations should 
have principal reference to active service,) he fixes his divisions at 
sixteen, ami his subdivisions at eight files, upon which latter front, 
all his flank marches and deployments, and generally all movements 
where threes were formerly (and are still by us) employed, are made, 
— Bismark contends that every movement necessary for a service 
system of drill can be thus performed, and that while the same 
facility of manceuvre that threes afford is retained, all the disad- 
vantages to which they are subject are obviated, that movements by 
subdivisions cause no extension of the squadron, are not subject to any 
destruction of telling off, inconvenience respecting the rear rank, or 
difficulty in wheeling about. 

The only objection that we have heard raised against the substitu- 
tion of subdivisions for threes is, that cases may occur when the 
breadth of a subdivision would be too great to admit of the free move- 
ment of a body of troops, and that in the passage of a defile, or in flank 
marching over ground where difficulties presented themselves, no 
alternative but that of filing would be left, and thht* consequently ex- 
tension of the body, and delay in its execution of the movement, 
would be created. But although the Wirtemberg subdivisions be 
limited to eight files, it does not necessarily follow that g l^ss front 
might not be adopted by us, with, perhaps, more general advantage. 
Six or four files, for example, might be^taken as the strength of a sub- 
division, or even three files, for it is not so mucli the diminished front 
as the principle upon which that front is formed, which renders move- 
ments by threes so objectionable. Subdivisions of threes, that is to 
say, threes wheeled upon a flank instead of ^ central n jv^ , \vould be 
attendeil with much less disadvantage ; and if there be sucif a charm in 


* Se(j.U. S. .Tournal for D(k:. 1829, p. 659, Rogniat Controversy.” 
3 A 2 
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the magical number tbs^t movements by threes must be continued, we 
would strongly recommend this momficfi^ion of them. Meantime, 
before a question so identified with the interests of an important arm 
of the service be finally determined, we strongly urge the framers of 
the* new regulations to consider well the objections to which the 
favoured movements are liable : pirtiality ita a system now almost 
exdusively British might, if relating to a less important matter, be 
excused on the score of nationality, but when the efficiency of our 

f aUant cavalry, who, in, regard to personnel and materiel stand on so 
igh an eminence above all others, is at stake, we should 'Wkive. pre- 
judice and consult expediency. 


AN ADDRESS TO MIX^ITARY MESSES. 

** Quaa virtus et quanta, boni, sit vivere parvo^ 

Discite — 

*. 

*Tis up-hill labour and a bore. 

To teach the jionest truth before 

Your pupil is prepared to hear 

What may not soothe his pampered ear j— 

That all the froth, and fuss, and glitter. 

Which furbish up weak minds, is fitter 
To rouse the laugh, and wake the sneer. 

Than dignify a grand career : ' 

That, ’tis not the cloyed appetite 
Can best distinguish wron|f from right ; 

’Tis not the multitude of dishes, 

Of meagre soups, flesh, fowl, and fishes : 

Not the long, but ill-dressed line 
Of things, whose names alone are fine. 

Can please his taste, or win his smile, 

Whose stomach ’s ever stirred by bile. — 

Thus prefaced, 1 will now declare 
A soldier’s proper bill of fare. 

One course should generally complete 
His dinner of soup, fish, and meat ; 

So chosen, that each comrade may 
Partake, and yet, unruined, pay ; 

Good, and well-cooked, although not dear, 

Made for the palate, not the ear. 

So served, that e’en the nicest eye 
May no offensive faults descry ; 

Sure of each cover as a pledge 
<rhat hunger there may blunt its edge. 

This bourse removed, let sweets appear, 
Sprinkled about just there and here, 

Not formally, as on a tray. 

Or, as prepared to file away, 

But scattered^ as the snow-wreaths fall ; 

A taste for each, not fea&t for all. 

If, on^some chosen gala day. 

You wish to shine, then, please to pay ; 
Consistency is always lost, 

When splendour’s ever checked by cost ; 

And, to refer you to a fable, ^ 

(Of modes of teaching the most able,) 

The frog in vain would puff and blow, 

For burst it but could not grow. 


Of'EII.VS, 
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COMPRISING THE REPLIES OF THE QUARTER-MASTER-GENERAL TO tllH 
QUESTIONS OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 

Q. Will you have the goodness to consider, against a future day, if a reduc- 
tion should be deemed absolutely necessary in the Quarter-Master-Generars 
Office, and that which immediately belongs to that Department, in what way 
you would suggest that the reduction might be made. 

A. IlavQig tonsidered this Question in the view in wliich it appears to me to 
have been made, that a great many little s&vings will effect a great saving, and 
having looked at the manner in which the officers and persons in the Quarter- 
Master-Oenerars Office and Department are employed, 1 cannot see that the 
services of any individual could be at present dispensed with, without neglect'* 
ing some necessary part of the public business. 

Q. Will you have the goodness to consider that Question, with reference io 
the army generally. 

A. The consideration of this Question, with refercyce to the army genemlly, 
requires a much more extensive range of enquiry, and to do justice to it, ami to 
afford the Committee the fullest information in^my power, it •will be necessary 
to go at some length into the aflairs of the army* and as the mode best adapted 
to show these affairs in the clearest point of view, I propose to lay them before 
the Committee in this manner, viz. 

The present formation of the army, its numbers, and composition. 

The demands made upon the services of the army, and the consequences una- 
voidably arising from the extent of those demands, both to the military services 
generally, and to the country ; and to offer from time to time, such observa- 
tions thereupon, as may in my opinion tend to enable the Committee to arrive 
at a clear and right understanding of the case, tliroughout its whole bearings. 

1st. Formation of the army, its numbers, and composition. 

The numbers of men and officers estimated for the year 1828, are as follows, viz. 

Men. Officers and Men. 

For Great Britain, including relief . . 23,448 . . 20,838 

For Stations abroad, India excepted . . 3.5,012 . . 40,560 

For Ireland 20,347 . . 23,112 

Forming a Total of 79,707 90,519 

This force has been formed into corps in this manner, viz. 

CAVALRY. 

Two regiments of Life Guards. 

One regiment of Horse Guards. 

Nineteen oilier regiments of Cavalry, besides four regiments in India. 

INFANTRY. 

Three regiments of Guards, composed of seven battaliobst 

Eighty-three battalions of the Line, besides the twefity battalions in India. 

Two West India regiments. 

Royal Staff Corps. 

Royal Waggon Train. 

Three Veteran Companies, Newfoundland. • 

Three ditto ditto. New South Wales. 

African Colonial Corps. 

Ceylon Regiment. 

Malta Fencibles. 

Cape Corps, Mounted Riflemen. ^ 

The manner in which this, army is distributed over the varitWierpixVis of this * 
extended empire, is as follows^ viz. 

The whole of the Cavalry, with the exertion of the four regiments in Itnltu, 
is distributed in small separate bodies over Great Britain ai^ Ireland, but only * 
one regiment can be conveniently allotted for the service of orotlaiid! 
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Of the division of Fo<A Guards, five battalions are usually quartered in the 
metropolis, one battalion at Windsor, one ditto in Dublin, 

The Infantry of the Line, consisting in the whole of one hundred and three 
battalions, is disposed of in the following manner, viz. 

^ Of these seven battalions, not one 
has been in England above fifteen 
months : — two are in Scotland ; the one 
(92d) has but recently returned from 
service in the West Indies, and is now 
reforming; and the othei;, (the 4th 
GREAT BRITAIN. regiment) having been returned from 

Seven battalions, exclusively of five.J the West Indies about six weeks, was 
now on the point of embarkation for hastily sent to Portugal, aiiJ hourly 
India and New South Wales. expected from thence at Edinburgh : 

1 and the other five are also reforming 
I after a long service ih the East and 
West Indies ; the 67th and fi7th regi- 
ment having been in India above twen- 
Lty-two years. 


IRELAND. 

Eighteen battalions. 


{ 


Not one of which has been above 
five years at home, after a long service 
in the Colonies. 


MAURITIUS. 

Three battalions. 


f One of which has been abroad nine 
\ years. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Three battalions. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Four battalions. 

GIBRALTAR. 

Six battalions. 


I Two of which have been above seven 
I years abroad. 

{ Three of these are now in New South 
Wales, and a fourth is embarking. 

f Of which one has been abroad above 
I six years. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 

Eleven battalions. 

Malta, Ionian Islands. 

JAMAICA. 

Five battalions. 


{ 


One of which has been out above ten 
years ; two nearly eight years ; and 
three above seven years. 


{ 


Two of which have been 
above seven years. 


abroad 


WEST INDIES. I 

Eight battalions. | One of which has been out tvventy- 

Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Tobago, Gre- ^six years, one nine years, one seven 
nada, St. Vincentes, Trinidad, Demera- I years , one above five years, 
ra and Berbice, Antigua and Dominica. J 


CANADA*. 

Five battalions. 

Nova Scotia, three ; New Brunswick, 
one ; Bermuda, one. 


Two of which 
above ten years. 


have been abroad 


CEYLON. 

Four battalions. 


{ Of which one has been abroad twen- 
ty-three years ; and one nine years. 

Of which one has been upwards of 
twenty-two years abroad ; two upwards 
< of twenty-one years ; three more than 
twenty years ; one more than fifteen 
kyears. 

Thus it has been shown, that of the whole army of one hundred and three 
battalion^, no less than seventy-four of these battalions are serving in India and 
• the Colonies and twenty-nine at home. 


EAST INDIES. 

Twenty battalions. 
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Of tlie^e twenty-nine at home, il 

65th regiment, five years at home; must be observed that five are on On* 
17th, 24lii, 34th, 53d, 62d, not five point of emharkattoii for India and 
years at home ; 75th, four years at New South Walrs, viz. ihe 26lb, 5nili, 
home ; 8th, not four years; 32d, 37th, 61st, 72d, and 63d regiments, and tin* 

not three years at home ; 3Gth, 69th, remainder as per margin, and yet then) 
two years at home; 4th, 5th, 56th, not ] are no less than twenty-eight hatta1inn«« 
two years at home f 76th, 70th, 64th, abroad at this moment, wliich hav*^ 
67th, 9th, 21st, 50th, 92d, 87th, not been actually seven, nine, ton, ftfienn, 
one year at home. and twfyity years in tlie Kasl lnibei» 

• I And in the Colonies, and cannol yet bo 

^relieved. 

The^ Government have frequently declared it to be their intention that the 
regiments in India should be relieved after a service of tifteen years ; iu tho 
West Indies after a service of five years, and in ^he other Colonies afU’r a service 
of eight years^ but this luis never yet been effected ; and the n giiuonts now about 
to be brought home from India, will have been twenty-two years abroad ; in 
America foqrteen years ; and m the West Indies nine and ten years. 

It is asserted, without possibility of contradictiofi, that this dt'iuand upon the 
service of the British army is unprecedented in any foringr period of our Ins 
tory, and altogether unexampled iu the pi-ac^ice of any other military serviee in 
the^world.-^" 

It is not within the province of the Quarter-Master-General to enter into a 
dis9ussion upon the value of our Colonial possessions, in what manner the in* 
terests of the empire may be affected by their possession or abaiidonrneul ; or 
whether the revenue to be derived from them can be made more available in 
support of the expenses which the protection of them must unavoidably incur ; 
but it is his duty to show the effect which the possession of this vast and scat- 
tered colonial empire has upon the service of the army ; and to })rovo tIuU the 
system which has been adopted for this purpose, after the experience of many 
years, is not only well adapted for its purpose, as far as the im ans an' allowed, 
but that it could not be changed without essential disadvantage to the best in- 
terests of the country. 

If the interests of tlie countiy require that this extended colonial dominion 
should be preserved, upon which no opinion is heic intruded, it will not be* 
doubted, 1 presume, that sufficient military force must be alloticd for its f>ro- 
tection ; and the only question therefore for a military officer is that, (which I 
presume it is the intention of the Committee 1 sliould examine and report,) 
whether any other plan can, in my opinion, be adopted for this purpose, clieapi r 
and equally efficient with that now in operation ; keeping in view, what it is pre- 
sumed must never be lost sight of, that the troops serving abroad must lie 
applicable to every description of service, and that their service < are to be con- 
sidered as forming part of the general military system of the cjnjiirc, and not to 
be exclusively colonial, or in other words, a perpetual jyxile in distant lands. 

If it were to be proposed that one or two of our most distant and unhealthy 
possessions should be garrisoned by troops raised exclusively for that service, it 
might again, though after frequent trials and failures, be re-consid(*ri‘cl in what 
manner a small force of that description could be most conveniently attached for 
that exclusive purpose to the general establishment of the anu^, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated proofs which have been eihibited against such a ineusuro, as 

• The demand, as compared with 1792, is this, viz ; — ^In the year 171(2, the infantry 
of the British army consisted of eighty-one battalions of the line, and thirty-six compa- 
nies or six battalions of invalids, of which, forty- two battalions were stationed nhroadv 
and the rest at home ; so that to show the comparatife demand up«sU.hc*Bervice abroad^ 
of the anny in 1792, with that now made upon the army, it is only necessary to say. 
that in the former case it was not one-half of the whole,— and that now it is mucli 
above two*»thirds, and nearly three-fourths of the whole. 
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ineffectual for it$ intended piiirpose, as generally hurtful to the best interests of 
the army, and ultimately wastehd in expense, as proved by its frequent trial 
and failure, and more especially in the case of the 60th regiment^ which, after an 
exclusively cqlonial service of about forty years, it has been found expedient to 
place at length upon the same footing as other regiments of the line ; but if any 
more extended scheme could be contemplated for a colonial army, as that the 
service now done by eighty-three battalions of the Britislj^ army could be done 
by battalions exclusively colonial, 1 can imagine nothing more detrimental to the 
army, or less likely to answer any useful purpose of efficiency or economy. 

To have a small colonial force attached to a large army for «om^ special and 
very distant service, at some remote possession, where it might be easy to 
recruit and difficult to relieve, if such a place there be, is one thing, not advisa- 
ble, though not impracticable ; but to have a large army scattered in» small 
bodies in distant possessions, and for purposes exclusively local, badly officered 
as it must be ; cut off from all hope of military distinction and reputation as it 
must be ; and compelled to pass a life in the confined sphere of cc^onial society, 
uninformed of the nigher duties of the military profession, as it must be, — and 
at length becoming superannuated, and possessed of small colonial property, as 
It would be, — and far remoVed from the authority at the head of the army, 
which, under such circumstances, could have but very little effectual control as 
to all matters of efficiency or discipline, — would have, in my judgment, such 
pernicious effects to tlie best interests of this country, that, if seeing the conse- 
quences as they thus appear to me, my opinion were not to be recorded against 
it in the most forcible manner in which it can be placed, I should be greatly 
failing in my duty to the Committee, and the more so, as this conclusion is 
forced upon me, as well from a practical knowledge of some years, of the service 
of the greater part of the Colonies, as from a more extensive acquaintance with 
the formation and general interests of the whole British army. 

COMPOSITION OF THE BEITISH ARMY. 

That the Committee may have it more in their power to form an accurate 
judgment of the present system of the British army, it may be useful to enable 
them to make some comparison of its operations with that of the different plans 
which have preceded it. 

The plans which have been usually resorted to, for the augmentation of the 
army during the course of the last century, — in fact, since there has been an 
army, may be stated as follows 

Additional companies raised by Lieutenants for rank ; 

Additional regiments raised by individuals ; 

Numbers of men raised by officers for rank, and incorporated into existing 
corps. 

To these plans must be added others which have been adopted since the war 
of 1803, viz : — 

Army of reserve ; ^ * 

Additional battalions ; 

Volunteers from die militia. 

The objection to each of tliese, and to all similar plans, is, that however they 
may have respectively been found to answer their purpose at the time, yet the 
benefit was but temporary, and the .inconvenience resulting from their adoption 
extensive and permanent, viz. 

Large expenses from the Iqvy money, and from the reduction of the numerous 
officers to the half-pay. 

Gir^t inconvenience to the military service from the constant finctuation of 
establishment ; and the difficulty of management, resulting i^om the temporary 
^irrangement,*^ tojefeich every One of the above-mention^ schemes were un- 
avoidably liable, whether they be considered in a military, or in a financial 
point of view. 

t To provide against all these defects, and to place the army upo,»i such an 
establishment? as whilS it enables you to preserve your large foreign force upon 
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the most effective strength, it at the same time maintains a sufficient force (or 
home duties, the present system was devised, and the whole infantry of the line 
was in 1825 new-modelled upon it. 

Each regiment of the line to consist of ten companies, of which six compa- 
nies should be established each at four non-commissioned officei*s, and eighty- 
six rank and file, and be^called the service companies ; and four companies, 
each at three non-commissioned officers, and fifty-six rank and file, and bo 
called the dep6t companies, to remain at home, and to keep the service com- 
panies always complete to their establishment.* 

The imgie^ate and permanent objects to be obtained by this plan, were to 
keep«the garrisons abroad in a state of mone complete efficiency than before ; to 
render tliese depots available for the sudden calls of home service ; and by 
means of these small and disposable military bodies, to prevent the breaking up 
of regiments by detachments, and to enable the Commander-in-chief to carry on 
the regular reliefs on the distant foreign stations. 

Such were tk-e objects to be obtained in time of peace; while in time of war, 
the army might be easily and rapidly augmented by the mere introduction of 
men into the companies at home and abroad ; and if necessary, each depot 
might be farther augmented, so as to become a battalioti. 

Three years have now elapsed since the formation of this system, and in the 
course of that time, no less tnan twenty-four bdltalions have been sent abroad as 
reliefs, and which could not have taken place, but for the assistance afforded by 
these depots. 

In farther proof Of the utility of this system, it will be only necessary to state, 
tliat of the six battalions now in Great Britain, (and there are no more, exclu- 
sive of the five now on the point of embarking,) not one has been at home above 
fourteen months, and after a service in the Colonies of some of them above 
twenty years ; so that no efficient duty cotild be exacted from them, and from 
some of them no duty at all. 

That the Committee may judge of the necessity of adhering strictly to one 
system for die formation and establishment of the army, it will be only neces- 
sary to show the wasteful result of the measures which have been adopted in 
the course of the last nine years for reducing and augmenting the army. 

It will be seen upon reference to the Army Estimates from 1819 to 1827, 
that the average numbers of men maintained has been 78,836, and that the 
average expense has been 2,918,355/.; but it will be found upon trial, that the 
above sum, according to the present estimate, would maintain an army of nearly 
80,500 men, so that the difterence between these two numbers has been alto- 
gether lost to the country for a period of nine years ; and this exclusively of the 
addition made to the out-pension and half-jiay by these frequent changes of the 
military establishment. 

The Committee will see, from the preceding detailed statements, a proof of 
the following facts, viz. that of 103 battalions of infantry, 74 are now on servile 
abroad ; that of those 74, no less than 25 have been abfoad above seven years ; 
and that 1 1 of them have been serving abroad from ten to upwards of twenly , 
years, and cannot yet be relieved ; and that of the 29 battalions now at home, 
there are no less than 14 which have not been above two years in the country^ 
and most of them after a service in various parts of the world o& nearly twenty 
years ; and I have also endeavoured to shmy that the reliefs of the last three 
years, of 24 battalions, could uot have been effected but for the present system 
of the dep6t companies. • 

In this computation, the battalions now in Portugal are placed in the quarters 
to which they nave been resp^tively ordered ; otherwise, instead of 74 hfttta- 
lions abroad, I should have said 77, exclusite of the Guards and cavalry. 

^ ^ ^ 0."***lt . A 

* Service Companies .... 6 24 516 

J^epot Coropauies .... 4 12 224 . » 

10 ‘ 36 


Total 


740 
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There is only one more« point on which it appears to me to be necessary to 
touch in farther explanation of the answer to the general question, and that is, 
the ouf-pension. 

It appears on reference to the estimates of the present year, that the numbers 
of out-pensioners ai^e 85,834, and the annual expense is 1,437,756/. exclusively 
of the expenses of the Royal Hospitals of Chelsea and Kilmainham ; and it ap- 
pears also that nearly 44,000 of these have served twfinty-one years and up- 
wards ; and that the proportionate annual cost of these men alone amounts to 
972,667/, or, in other words, to a sum forming the ordinary charge upon the 
present establishment of about 38 battalions of infantry of the,, line ; so that 
about one-half of the numbers of the out-pensioners cost the public a sum of 
money neaily equal to the cost of one-half of the numbers of the whole esta- 
blishment of the line, with its due proportion of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, clothing, and agency ; and that this half of the out-pensioners is com- 
posed of that description of soldier, who, after having served twenty-one years 
and upwards, has been discharged as invalided, and unfit for military duty, and 
consequently of men whose services can no longer be made available. 

The bearing of this observation, upon the services of the infantry of the line, 
will be presently shown ; hut it is only just to those who originally advocated 
this system, to state that at the time it was enacted in 1806, there was the great- 
est difficulty in raising men for the regular service, and that three years after the 
passing of this measure, in May 1809, the country had a force in pay of no less 
a number than, viz. — 


Regulars and Militia 

285,398 

Local Militia 

198,534 

TT^i / Great Britain 

\olunteers 

114,066 

75,340 

Artillery .... 

14,261 

Marines .... 

31,400 

Seamen .... 

98,600 


817,599 

And this out of a population which, according to the preceding census, amount- 
ed to — 

England . . 9,343,570 

Scotland . . 1,599,068 

Ireland . . 4,000,000 

14,942,646 

So that considering also the usual demands for men employed in the various 
manufactories, and other ways in civil life, it was indispensable to hold out 
large encouragement to enter the army. 

The out-pension in 1806, after a war of nearly thirteen years, and which 
included the campaign of 1794 on the Continent, the campaign in the Leeward 
Islands and St. Domingo, and Egypt and India, amounted to 21,689 men, at a 
cost of . , * . .. . . . £181,402 

But which was immedia<iely increased by the King’s warmnt to £379,642 
In 1816, ten years afterwards, the numbers were 39,217 men, 
and the cost ...... £707,575 

In 1826, t^ years afterwards, the numbers were 82,734 men, 
and the cost . v . • . £1,372,330 

In 1828, two years afterwards, tlie numbers are 85,515 men, 
and the cost . # . . . . £l ,437,756 

And it appears from the present estimates, that a probable increase of ex- 
pense to the amount of 12,000/. is expected in the course of the current year, so 
that the march of this charge has moved nearly in tlie ratio of an ariUimetical 
progression^ oiMWversely to that of the effective army ; as, while the latter has 
decreased, the former has been proportionately augmented. 

The important bearing of this mutter is, as it appears to me, that the greater 
‘number of these out-pensioners consist of men whose military services have 
been fairly ev^iended^in the army — of men whose constitutions have fieeii broken 
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down in the actual service of the country, at a ccynparatively early agti — -or 
repeat and prove my own words, by a series of military service in various 
mates, and a wear and tear altogether unexampled in the military history of tl«* 
world. , 

To show this by a practical example now actually in operation under the * 
immediate eye of the Committee, it will be only necessary to state that then^ 
four regiments now on the point of embarkation for India, viz. 26th, 58th, Olst. 
and 72d, which after* a service of above twenty years in different parts of tlie 
globe, and in all climates, and having been at home five years, have been 
obliged to discharge nearly the whole of their men, and are at this moment 
composeTl of men whose average ages are as follows 

26th Regiment 24 years and 6 months. 

^ 58th ... 21 years and 4 months. 

61st . . . 2 1 years and 7 months. 

72d ... 20 years and 8 months. 

So that emba>rking as these corps now are about to do, for India, it must fob 
low that such of these men as survive a tropical service of twenty-one years, 
will become pensioners upon the highest rate of pension, at tl»e age of between 
forty and fifty, whatever may be the rate of pensfon to be determined upon ; 
and this in the course of service which is undergone in sucoossion by the whole 
of the infimtry of the line of the British army, and has been also shown, iu a 
very rapid succession. 

From this example, the Committee will judge of the wear and tear upon the 
army under its present numbers, and employed as it has been, and is, in the 
most distant services, and various climates, over the whole of the habitable 
globe. 

It may be iu this place proper to observe, that the employment of men in th«' 
Colonies, and confined altogether to that service, would not, in my opinivni, 
tend to diminish tl\is wear and tear of life, and consequent cost to the publii', 
but that it would in many cases very much increase it. 

In the first place, it must be kept in view, that to encourage men to serve iu 
the Colonies, it has been found necessary to enact that two years service in thti 
I'ast and West Indies should, as to pay and pension, count as three in other 
places ; and though it is true that the reliefs would not be sent in })odies as at 
present, but the nuinliers to be discharged would, as 1 see it, be increased, and 
the numbers to be sent also increased ; and with this the consequent increase of 
pension and levy-money ; and this too, for the support of au army not generally 
applicable, and beyond all doubt deficient from its composition of uie main 
principles of an effective and powerful army, viz. in ambition, in energy, and in 
character ; so that instead of the best, as at present, we should in the change 
have a large expense for the maintenance of the very worst army in the world. 

For these reasons, and for others unnecessary to trouble the Committee with 
in this place, I respectfully submit my answer to tlie terms of tlie general 
question, viz, ; — • , 

If any reduction be made in the army, it must be accompanied by a propor- 
tionate diminution of the demands now made upon its service, those demands 
being at present fully commensurate with the military means of supplving them, 
and whetner they can be diminished throughout our vast and ^tended empire 
or not, it must be for other and higher authorities than mine to determine. 

If any reduction be made in the army under the foregoing circutnstauccs, it 
is submitted that the present system should be clq^ely adhered to in the opera- 
tion ; a system, as I have endeavoured to show, formed after long experience of 
other systems, and upon the whole, the best for the formation and ciisti ibutioii 
of an army, composea as the British army is, and liable to such frequent fluc- 
tuations in its numbers and establishment, in fegard to augiaaenfation a. id vem 
duction, and with such numerous calls upon it, accompanied with such an 
extended and varied course of service in-i^very part of the world. 

(Signed) J. W. Goudon, • • 

• * Lieut. -General and Quart er-Mastev-Geneml. 
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THE K1NG*S OWN. 

Although we experience as mudi enjoyment in the perusal of Novels as 
most of our readers, we confess to a qualm of conscience in the reviewing of 
them. It is not that we are insensible to the delightful and vivid delineations 
of human life, where so many highly gifted men have sought recreation from 
severe studies ; but it is our duty, as grave critics, to decry the dissemination 
of debilitating food to the indolent, the sciolous, and the jejune. We admit 
that these writings, by the hainds of masters, are undeserving of the malignant 
sarcasms heaped upon them by their 4>uritanical and pedantic antagohists ;< we 
are aware that, in common with other works of genius and talent, they may 
awaken sensibility, and promote moral refinement ; yet, we cannot but perceive 
the systematic perversion of the higher themes of interest into fiction must pol- 
lute the sacred springs of histofy, by the direct and inevitable tendency of dis- 
torting characters, inverting the order of events, and falsifying facte. With such 
a conviction, therefore, however we may feel gratified with a well-written Novel, 
we are free to regret’^ the genius and talent which are expended in its con- 
struction. * 

The King^s Own,ris, we are happy to find, the production of an officer of 
rank,*^ as the phrase runs ; and af one who proves that Tam ariilms guam 
armiSf^ is not an inappropriate motto. In the disposition of his materials, he 
brings many of the qualities of a powerful writer into play, for his conceptions, 
though in the liveliest tints of fancy, are boldly original. His details are mas- 
terly, and he has blended and contrasted human character under new modifica- 
tions with considerable strength. There are some slight vestiges of the hasty 
leaven of his former work, and various pages of which we could have desired 
the omission ; but on the whole, the author of the King^s Own may take his 
place at the head of the English Naval novelists of the day. 

From the striking ease of style apparent in the productions of the great mas- 
ters, thousands of literary frogs considered themselves capable of swelling into 
portly volumes ; and thence arose the accumulated piles of worthless insipidity, 
with which vanity and dulness loaded the circulating libraries to the debase- 
ment of the department. In the construction of Naval stories, some of these 
novel-wrights tnought that a glossarical correctness of technical epithets, added 
to a bustling contrivance of accidents, rather than incidents, would at once de- 
light and deceive the craving public. It was never suspected by these wCVthies, 
that the ener^es of genius were united to the refinement of study, and the judg- 
ment of experience, before the racy and graphic powers of a Fielding, or the deli- 
cate energy of Scott were developed. Hence the attempts of half-educated sea- 
men must fail of effect, — mere perspicuity in dwelling on the handing of a sail, 
or tlie weighing of an anchor, will not redeem insufficiency ; — and hence we are 
indebted to a Naval Surgeon for the most attractive marine fictions extant. The 
sailors of Smollett, despite of humorous .exaggeration and coarse invective, are not 
mere technical shadows of men who wore' trowsers and chewed tobacco*— tlie 
rough-knots of the Benbow school they are rich and diversified characters, 
evincing the felicitous superiority of the artist's talent. Need we quote Oakum 
and Trunnion, JIatchway and Pipes, Eatling and Bowling^ Morgan and Mac- 
shane, Crawley and Whiffie, as evidences of this power ? 

We refrain from overhauling the dramatic and lyrical portraits of Dibdin, 
because they belong to a dtetinct class of composition ; but we may, without 
quitting our station, smack a sliot at the clap-trap sentimentality and tumid ex- 
travagance of his imitators. We might also, in passing, discuss the claims of a 
recent three volumed'’ tale of the sea, but that it Ijm already been covered with 

much adulSetioi^as it can stmer under ; and moreover, we were startled on 
finding ftiat it originated in the anomalous and unholv alliance between a 
Naval OrncHB: ani a LAWYOi^i Shiide of Trunnion! What a monstrous 
coalition for the concoction of a mere hovel ! 
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From the days of Smollett, the maritime portraits of novelists were feeblu, 
till Cooper, the boast of America, entered the ateua, and restored the blue 
jackets to popularity. Till lately he held the field undisputed ; and with the 
attractive brilliance of his colouring, and the genuine strokes of feelirfg which 
embellish his style, Overthrew all competition. We now, however, trust tluit, 
the author of the ^^King's Own," is about to enter upon a long career of emu- 
lation with him of the “ Pilot" for the palm of excellence. Less Yankemvh 
would greatly improve the ^^Red Rover," by stamping a sounder intellect in its 
author ; and he who is pleased to distort an accomplished English officer into a 
lubber, should have known how to preserve his own masts, — for no bear in h 
boaj" coiKd Have lost them more sillily, ^oth writers not only possess an accu- 
rate acquaintance with life, but also a large portion of elegant literature. In 
professional tact and technical purity, the King's Own" has decidedly the 
start ; out in invention and delineation the race is contested witli nearly equal 
vigour. Were a hint of ours acceptable, we couid add that, if to the fertility of 
combination al,ready manifested by our countryman, were added a more matured 
propriety of sentiment, and were his pencil to display as much delicacy as it 
does spirit, we could readily predict the result. 

The opening of the King^s Own," and the introduction of its hero, are ma- 
naged with a truly dramatic effect. The story commences willi a tragic scene 
arising from that alarming commotion, die mutiny at tlie Wore ; and the mean 


despotism by which a Captain A. converts a man of excellent character into o 
disaffected rebel is drawn with masterly skill. The indiscriminate tyranny 
which transmutes British sailors to callous machines, has been, not unaptly, 
compared to the chemical result of reducing diamonds to charcoal, and the au- 
thor has detailed the process so correctly, as to stamp the impression of fact and 
fable being here amalgamated. 

The Author regrets that the disregard of repeated and humble remonstrance 
fruitlessly made by the seamen to the Government, should have generated that 
unhappy insubordination. As there were undeniably just grounds of complaint, 
policy should have granted as a favour what was finally extorted by turbulent 
importunity. But countries, as well as individuals, are prone to ingratitude ;~ 
we have seen the Parliament of England bearded with such heartless suggfes- 


tions, as to prove that the selfish and foolish vice is lurking amongst interested 
adventurers, and ‘‘ pig-headed" senators ; and the fact is both lamentable and 
provoking. We suspect that an orator of this body — somewhat remarkable for 
nis contempt of truth, and malignant, though obtuse intellect— is broadly hinte<{ 
at in a poignant invocation to that all-pervading essence humbug ; and we only 
regret that a mysterious omission of letters should have left us in doubt. Thu 
Author invokes that caraelion spirit, to assist in describing the grief of a scoun- 
drel who had killed his wife ; spells by great men's promises,'* by ** tears of 
residuary legatees," by Burdetrs democracy," by “ Hunt's Corn," Cobbett's 
maize," “ Warren's Blacking," and Wrighvs Champaine," proving ineffectual, 
the subtle sprite is at last compelled to appear, by the, name of its most potent 
votary. The awful crisis is thus brought on;-— ,, * 


“ By all that is contemptible— hy his patriotism, his affection for the army and navy 
— ^by his flow of eloquence, and his strength of ar^ment— by the correctness of his 
statements, and the precision of his arithmetic— by his sum towt andjiy Joey li— e, 
himself — ‘ ‘ Appear r * ^ 


It is not our intention to follow the stoly through the animated scenes of eca- 
life, whicli the Author has depicted, but we mustahow ftie novel style of intro- 
ducing the hero. » 


The scene which here premted itself was as striking as it was nnveL the after 
part of the main-deck was oo#nied by the captain#and officers^who W come dowqy^ 
with the few marines who stiU continued .stedfwt to their duty, and one sailor only, 
Adams, who had so nobly stated his determm|j^npn the quarter-deck. Tiie foremost 
part of the deck was tenanted by a'noisy anditftBaulituous throng of seamen, whose heads 
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only appeared ftbowt ft bftnk l dte of tomwifteto ^ whkk temed ftcxoM the deck, 

and out of whi^ at two es&ra^ires, adstirab)^ constmeted, two lo^ 
poonders, loaded up to the muzzle with grape and canister shot, were pointed aft in the 
direction where the officers and marines were standing — a man at the breech of each 
gun, with a match in his hand, (which he occasionally blew, that the priming powder 
might be more rapidly ignited,) stood ready for the signal to fire. 

* The captain, aghast at the sight, would have retreated, but the officers, formed of 
sterner materials, persuaded him to stay, although he showed such evident signs of fear 
and perturbation, as seriously to injure a cause, in which resolution and presence of 
mind alone could avail. The mutineers, at the suggestion of Peters, had already sent 
aft their preliminary proposals, jyhich were that the officers and marines |liou)d surren- 
der up their arms, and consider thems^ves under an arrest, — intimating, at the same 
time, that the first step in advance made by any one of their party would be the signal 
for applying the match to the touchholes of the ^uns. ^ 

i’here was a pause and dead silence as if it were a calm, although every passion 
was roused and on the alert, every bosom heaved tumultuously, and every pulse was 
trebled in its action. The same feeling which so powerfully affects the truant school- 
boy, — who, aware of his offence, and dreading the punishment in perspective, can 
scarce enjoy the lapture of momentary emancipation, — acted upon the mutineers, in an 
increased ratio, proportioned to the magnitude of their stake. Some hearts beat with 
remembrance of injuries and hopes of vengeance and retaliation ; others with ambition, 
long dormant, bursting from its concealed recess ; and many were actuated by that 
restlessness which induced them to consider any change to be preferable to the mono- 
tony of existence in compulsory servitude. .. 

Among the officers, some were oppressed with anxious forebodings of evil, — those 
peculiar sensations which, when death approaches nearly to the outward senses, alarm 
the heart ; others experienced no feeling but that of manly fortitude and determination 
to die, if necessary, like men ; in others, alas ! — in which party, small as it was, the 
captain was pre-eminent — fear and trepidation amounted almost to the loss of reason. 

** Such was the state of the main-deck of the ship, at the moment in which we are 
now describing it to the reader. 

“ And yet, in the very centre of all this tumult, there was one who, although not in- 
different to the scene around him, felt interested without being anxious ; astonished 
without being alanned. Between the contending and divided parties, stood a little boy, 
about six years old. He was the perfection of childish beauty ; chestnut hair waved in 
curls on his forehead, health glowed in his rosy cheeks, dimples sported over his face as 
he altered the expression of his countenance, and his large dark eyes Hashed with intel- 
ligence and animation. He was dressed in mimic imitation of a man-of-war’s-man,-— 
loose trowsei's, tightened at the hips, to preclude the necessity of suspenders, — and a 
white duck frock, with long sleeves and blue collar, — while a knife, attaehed to a lan- 
yard, was suspended round his neck: a light and narrow -brimmed straw baton his 
head, completed his attire. At times he looked aft at the officers and marines ; at 
others he turned his eyes forward to the hammocks behind which the ship's company 
were assembled. The sight was new to him, but he was already accustomed to reflect 
much, and to ask few questions. Go to the officers he did not, for the presence of the 
captain restrained him. Go to the ship’s company he could no% for the barricade of 
hammocks prevented him. There he stood, in wonderment, but not in fear. 

** There was something beautiful and effecting in the situation of the boy; calm, 
when all around him was anxious tumult ; thoughtless, when the brains of others w'ere 
oppressed with the accumulation of, ideas ; contented, where all was discontent ; peace- 
ful, where each party that he stood between was thirsting for each olher’s blood : — 
there he stood, the only happy, the only innocent one, amongst hundreds swayed by 
jarring interests 4nd contending passions. 

** And yet lie was in keeping* although in such strong contrast, with the rest of the 
picture ; for where is the instance of the human mind being so thoroughly depraved, as 
not to have one good feeling left '{ nothing exists so base and vile as not to have one 

f jdeeming quality. There is no poison without some antidote — ^no precipice, however 
arren, without some trace of verdure— >no desert, however vast, without some spring to 
refresh the parched traveller, some oasis, some green«i<q)ot, whieh, from its situation, 
%iin comparisoifwiti^ surrounding objects, appears almost heavenly .‘—aod thus did the 
boy look almost angelic, standing as^ he did between the angry exasperated parties on 
the main-deck of the disorganized shm. 

^ “After some little time, he walked forward, and leant against one of the twenty. 
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four-pounders that was pointed out of the embrasure, the muzzle of which was on a 
level with, and intercepted by, his little head. . I 

** Adams, the quarter-master, observing the dangerous situation of the child, stepped 
forward. This was against the stipulation^ laid down by the muUneers, and Petern 
cried out to him — ‘ Heave-to, Adams, or we fire !* Adams waved his hand in ex|H>s« 
tulation, and continued to advance. * Keep back,’ again cried Peters, ‘ or by 
we fire !’ * 

“ * Not upon one old man, Peters, and he unarmed,’ replied Adams'; » I’m not 
worth so much powder jfnd shot.’ The man at the gun blew nis match. * For Clod’s 
sake, for your own sake, as you value your happiness asd. peace of mind, do not fire, 
Peters !’ cried Adams, with energy, * or you’ll nci^r forgive yourself.’ 

** * TlolAfalt the match,’ said Peters ; * we need not fear one man and as he said 
this, ^dams had come up to the muzzle of the ^u, and seized the boy, whom he snaUd^ 
ed up in his arms. 

“ * I ^ly came forward, Peters, to save your own boy, whose head would Have been 
blown to atoms if you had chanced to have fired the gun,’ said Adams, turning short 
round, and walking aft with the boy in his arms. 

** * Ood in Foaven bless you, Adams,’ cried peters, with a faltering voice, and cast- 
ing a look of fond affcctiou at the child. The heart of the mutineer was at that mo- 
ment softened by parental feelings, and he blew the priming oft' the touchhole of the 
gutt, lest an accidental spark should risk the life of his cRild, who was now aft with the 
officers and their party. * 

“ Header, this little boy will be the hero of our tale*” 

Amongst other fortunate delineations of character, we were much entertained 
with those of Debriseau, and Mons. de Poivre ; Hainscourt, a detestable “ man 
of the world Billy Pitt, the grammatical negro ; Courtenay, the bilious lieu- 
tenant ; and Jerry, the cockpit Thersites. We, however, do not altogetlier ap- 
prove of the early adventures of the accomplished smuggler, nor of the exagge- 
rated picture of Capperbar ; the former detracts from tlie odium of vice, aiul 
the latter libels a noble service. Of Scrimmage, we suspect we recollect the 
original, and were delighted to see him thus gibbeted. The portrait of Do 
Courcy is drawn with spirit, and the following were the dying moments of the 
proud and vengeful Admiral. 

“ Reader, you shall hear how he died. It was about two o’clock iu the morning 
that he awoke from an uneasy slumber, and felt his end approaching. I’he old crone 
who had been hired as a nurse to watch at night, was fast asleep in her chair. I'he 
rushlight liad burned low down in the socket, and, through the interstices of its pierced 
shade, threw a feeble and alternate light and sha<low over the room. I’he month of the 
dying man was glued together from internal heat, and he suffered from agonising thirst. 
He murmured for relief, but no one answered. Again and again he attempted to make 
his careless attendant acquainted with his wants, but in vain. lie stmtcfied out his 
arm and moved the curtains of the bed, that the noise of the curtain-ringH upon the iron 
rods might have the effect, and then fell back with exhaustion, arising fioin the effort 
which he had made. 

The old beldame, who, for money, was willing to undertake the most revolting 
offices, and who, without remuneration, was so hardened, by her constant familiarity 
with disease and death, that she was callous and insensible tonho most earnest supplica- 
tion, woke up at the noise which the curtain rings had made, and opened the curtain, 
to ascertain what was required. Long experience told her at once that all would soon 
be over, and she was convinced that her charge would never rise or speak aeain. 

** This was true ; but the suffering man (his am lying outside of Hie bod- clothes, 
and his elbow bent upwards) still pointed with his finger to parched mouth, with a 
look of entreaty from his sinking eyes. The old Rend shut the curtains, and the admi- 
ral waited with impatience for them to reopen with the dl^O of mter '* to cotd his 
parched tongue”— but in vain. Leaving him to his fatetshe nobbled about the 'oom 
to secure a golden harvest, before others should make their appearance, end share it * 
with her. His purse was on the table ; she removed the gold which it contained, and 
left the silver ; she chose that whidH she ima^ned to the most valuable of the three ^ 
rings on the dressing table ; she detached one seal from the chain of hlsVatdi. She then 
repaired to the we^robe, and examined its contents. One of her capacious pockets 
was soon filled with the finest cambric bandkereh^fs^ all of which she first tmk the 
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precaution to open, and hold up to the light, rejecting those which were not of .the 
finest texture. The silk stockings were the next articles that weie coveted ; they were 
unfolded one by one, and her skinny arm passed up, that the feet might be extended by 
her sbriyelled iknds, to ascertain whether they were darned t)r noW- if so, they were 
rejected. 

** The wardrobe was on the opposite side of the bed ; and on that side the curtains 
had not been ch^ed. The dymg man had still enough sight left to perceive the em> 
ployment of his attendant. What must have been his feelings ! He uttered a deep 
groan, which startled the old hag, and she repaired to the bed*iide, to examine the state 
of her. charge. 

** Again he pointed with his fin^r to his mouth — and again she returned to her em> 
ployment, vrithout having rencKered the assistance which be required. His fyes follow^ 
ed~^and his finger still pointed. Havidg ransacked every drawer, and secured all that 
she dared take, or that her pockets could contain, she rang the belf for the servants of 
the house ; then pulling out her handkerchief, ready to put to her eyes in toker of sym< 
pathy, she sat down on her easy chair, to await their coming. 

** In the mean while, the eyes’of the unfortunate man gradually turned upward ; his 
vision was gone, but his agonising thirst continued to the last : and when tne retainers 
of the family came in, he was found dead, with his finger still pointing in the same di- 
rection.'* 


The Author lashes, with ‘as much vigour as wit, those cases of defeat which 
occasion recriminaftions betweeu the land and sea services, of which the expedi- 
tions to Carthagena, Ferrol, and Flushing, are notable examples, llis statement 
of the army, thinking that the navy might have beaten down stone rampants ten 
feet thick ; and the navy wondering why the army had not walked up the same 
ramparts, which were thirty feet perpendicular, is inimitably graphic. Besides 
the general spirit of observation throughout the work, the dialogues are irresist- 
ibly taking f and, as a specimen, we take a sample at random. 


** * You, Billy Pitt ! is all my linen come on board V 

** * Yes, Sar,* replied Billy, who was in Courtenay's cabin ; * I make bill out ; just 
now cast up multerpication of whole.’ 

* I *m afraid you very often use mulfiplicatioii in your addition, Mr. Billy.’ 

** ' True bill, Sar,* replied Billy, coming out of the cabin, and handing a paper to 
Courtenav. 

** * What *s this ? — nineteen tarts ! Why, you black thief, I never had any tarts.’ 

** ‘Please let me see, Sar,* said Billy, peering over his shoulder, ‘ Yes, Sar, all 
right — I count e’m. Tell washerwoman put plenty of tarch in collai'.’ 

“ ‘ Shirts, you nigger ! — why don't you learn to spell with that dictionary of yours V 

** * Know how to spell very well, Sar,’ replied Billy, haughtily j ‘ that my way spell 
* tarts.* 


** * * Fourteen tockin, seventeen toul.'— You do know how to spell to a T.* 

“ * Massa Courtenay, Doctor not write same way you write.* 

“ ‘ Well, Mr. Billy.* 

** ‘You not write same way me— ebery gentleman write different band. Now, if 
ebery gentleman write his own wav, why not ebeiy gentleman spell his own way? 
Dat my way to sp^, Sar,’ continuea Billy, very much affronted. 

“ ‘ f can’t argue wilj^ you now, Mr. Pilly — ^there *s one bell after four striking, and 
I have hardly had a glass of wine, from your bothering Upon my soul, irs ex- 
cessively annoying.* 

“ ‘ One belf, Mr. Courtenay !* cried Jeriy, at the gun-room door j * Mr. Price will 
thank you to relieve him.’ 

“ ‘ 1 say, Mh Prose.’ continued Jerry, as he passed through the steei^ to return 
on deck, < 1 ’ll just trouW you to hand your carcass up as soon as convenient.’ 

“ ‘ Directly, Jerry,— I— will— but my tea— is so hot.’ 

“ ‘ Well, then, leave it, and 1 ’ll drink it for you,’ replied Jerry, asoepding the 
ladder.” ^ 


ThiB spice of humour must be contrasted vi!f!|d grandeur eff the Orien- 

«»tal fi^-»spcwts, ta. which the officers of the fH|ite welff fevited. 

The game which had been driWMl from jung^ to jungle for many miles round, was 
now collected together in <me lafige'mss of underwood and low trees, three sides of 
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which were surrounded by tlje nativics, who had been employed in the servioi, and who 
had been joined by many hundreds from the town and nfighboaring villages. At soon 
as the party arri^^, those who were on horseback dismounted, took their stations upon 
the howdahs of the elephants, and collected at thh corner of that aide of the nt 

which the animals were to be driven out. The scene was one of dte most animating 
and novel descriptbn. Forty or Atty of the superior classes of natives, moxint^^ujioii 
fieiy Arabians, with their long, glittering boar-speari in their hands, and above oith 
hundred on foot, armed with muskets, surrounded the elephants upon which the offioers 
were stationed. The dhople, who were waiting round the jungle, silent thehiselves. 
and busy in checking the noise and impatience of the dogs, held in leashes, whnse deep 
baying was occasionally answered by a low growl from me outskirts Of the wood, now 
received tl^ older to advance. Shouts and yells, mixed with the barking of the dogs. 
were»raisea in defeaning damour on every side* The jungle, whteh covered a space of 
fifteen or twenty acres, and which had hitherto appeared but slightly tenanted, answer* 
ed« as if indued with life, by waving its boughs and lustling its bashes in eveiy direc' 
tion, although there \va& nothing to ^ seen. ^ 

** As they advanced, beating with their long polest and preserving a strait and hbth* 
pact line, through which nothing could escajpe, so did the jungle before tliem incruese 
its motion ; and soon the yells of thousands of men were answered by the roars aad 
cries of thousands of brute animals. It was not, however, until the game had beirm 
driven so near to the end of the jungle at which the huftters wore ftationed, and until 
they were huddled together so close that it could no longer contain Jlttem, that they uu* 
willingly abandoned it. The most timorous, the ral^it and the hare, and all the smaller 
tribes, nrst broke cover, and were allowed to pass unnoticed j but they were soon folr 
loweck by the whole mass, who, as if by agreement iimong themselves, had determined 
at once to decide their fate. 

” Crowded in incongruous heaps, without any distinction of species or of habits, nbw 
poured out the various denizens of the woods*— aeer in every variety locking their horhs 
in their wild confusion ; the fierce wild-boars, bristling in tlieir rage ; ute bounding 
leopards { the swift antelope, of every species ; the savage panthers ; jackals, ancl 
foxes, and all the screaming and shrieking infinities of the monkey tribe. OccasToiially, 
amongst the dense mass could be perceived the hii^ boa-constrictor, rolling in convo- 
lutions— now looking back with fiery eyes upon bis pursuers, now precipitating his 
flight — while the air was thronged wim its winged tenants, wildly screaming, and occa- 
sionally dropping down dead with fear. To crown the whole, high in the expanse a 
multitude of vultures appeared, almost stationary on the wing, waiting for their share 
of the anticipated slaughter. And as the beasts threw down and rolled over each other 
in their mad career, — ^the preyer and the preyed upon, the powerful and the weak, the 
rapacious and the harmless, tUb destroyer and his victims — ^you might have biucied, 
from the universal terror which prevailed, that it was a day of judgment to which the 
inhabitants had been summoned. It was not a day of mercy.*’ 

We would willingly insert the coxswain’s delectable detail of the disasters 
consequent upon shooting and drowning a black cat, for having made the mas- 
ter’s sextant-case all of a smudge,” but that we must hasten to the closing 
chapters. Here extraordinary talent is evinced ; intensely absorbed in foarful 
interest, we have actually fancied the spray flying over us, as we proceeded ; 
and though we would not destroy the effect of a tale by blabbing the catastrophe 
— that mysterious criterion of dexterity m novelists — ^w€*cstonot but express our 
regret, we had almost said resentment, at the unexp'hcted horrors of Uivmi- 
nation. 

Johnson asserts, that all the fictions of the last age would vanish if dtey wewf 
deprived of a hermit and a wood, a battle and a shipwu|^ j” bht the sturdy 
moralist had neiver met with a battle like^ that betweeu^O Afpasta and her 
gigantic opponent, nor a disaster like their conse^^it wWoks» oir he must have 
confess^ that genius can ever create novelty, Ihifreadef vdunik be indulged 
with a few snatches from this admirable description. 

** At daylight, the gale having calte inemased than shown av)r symptoms of abaiiog. 
the captain was mviag directions fo«ipo foresail to ba|aken <df, when theoeaman wbci 
was stationed to look out on the loe-j^y^sgway, cried out, * A sail on the lee -beam ! * 

'* * A sail on the lee^beam, Sir ! * die of the watch to the eapOltti, as 

he held on by a rope with one hand, and toitohOd#iHii^ Wid^ the other. 

U. S. JouRN, No. 18. JuiUE, 1830. 
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** ‘ Here, youngster, tell the sentry at the cabin-door to give you my deck glass,* said 
Capt. M— to Merrick, who^was one of the midshipmen of the morning watch. 

* She *8 a large ship, Sir — main and mizen-masts both gone,’ reported Bully, who 
had mounted up three or four ratlines of the main rigging. 

“ The mid$hipman brought up the glass ; and the Captain, first passing Ins arm 
round the forebrace to secure himself from falling to leeward with the lurching of the 
ship, as soon as he could bring the strange vessel into the field of the glass, (no easy 
task under such circumstances, except to the practised eye of a sailor,) exclaimed, * A 
line-of-battle ship, by Heavens ! and if 1 am any judge of a hull, or the painting of a 
ship, she is no Englishman.* 

** Other glasses were now produced, and the opinion of the Captain was corroborated 
by that of the officers on deck. ^ 

** * Keep fast the foresail, Mr. Bully. We’ll edge down to her. Quarter-m aster, 
see the signal-haulyards all clear.* 

“ The Captain went down to his cabin, while the frigate was kept away ?s he di- 
rected, the master standing at the conn. He soon came up again . ‘ Hoist No. 3 at 

the fore, and No. 8 at the main. * We’ll see if she can answer the private signal.’ 

“ It was done, and the frigate rolling heavily in the trough of the sea, and impelled 
by the iurious elements, rapidly closed with the stranger. In less than an hour they 
jvere within half a mile of her ; but the private signal remained unanswered. 

* Now then, bring her to*the wind, Mr. Pearce,’ said Capt. M , who had his 

glass upon the vessel. 

“ Tlie frigate wa4 luffed handsomely to the wind, not, however, without shipping a 
heavy sea. The gale, which, durin*g the time that she was kept away before the win/I, 
had the appearance, which it always has, of having decreased in force, now that she 
presented her broadside to it, roared again in all its lury. 

** * Call the gunner — clear away the long gun forward — tiy with the rammer whether 
the shot has started from the cartridge, and then fire across the bows of that vessel.* 

** The men cast loose the gun, and the gunner taking out the bed and coin, to obtain 
the greatest elevation to counteract the heel of the frigate, watched the lurch, and 

5 itched the shot close to the forefoot of the disabled vessel, who immediately showed 
’rench colours over her weather-quarter. 

** ^ French colours. Sir! ’ cried two or three at a breath. 

' Beat to quarters, Mr. Bully,* said Capt. M— — 

** * Shall we cast loose the main-deck guns ?’ 

No, no — that will be useless ; we shall not be able to fire them, and we may 
have them through the sides. We ’ll try her with the carronades.* 

” It was easy to perceive, without the assistance of a glass, that the men on board 
the French line-of-battle ship were attempting, in no%ery scientific manner, to get a 
jury-mast up abaft, that by putting after-sail on her they might keep their vessel to the 
wind. The foresail they <lare not take off, as without any sail to keep her steady, the 
remaining mast would in all probability have rolled over the side ; but without after- 
sail, the ship would not keep to the wind, and the consequence was, that she was two 
points off the wind, forging fast through the water, notwith.standing that the helm was 
hard a-lee. 

** ‘ Where are we now, Mr. Pearce V interrogated the Captain — * about eight or 
nine leagues from the land 1 ’ 

** * Say seven leagues, Sir, if you please,* replied the master, * until I can ^ve you 
an exact answer,’ and ke descended the 'Companion ladder to work up his reckoning. 

* She ’s leaving us, Mr.’Bully — keep more away, and run abreast of her. Now, 
my lads, watch the weather roll, — round and grape — don’t throw a shot away— aim at 
the quarter-deck ports. If we can prevent her from getting up her jury-maits, she is 
done for.’ t 

‘‘ ‘ As for the matter of that,* saidjthe quarter-master, who was captain of one of the 
quarter-deck guns, we might save our shot. They havn’t nouse enough to get them 
up if left all to themselves — ly)wever, here *8 a slap at her.’ 

The fri|^ate had now closed within three cables’ lengths of the line-of-battle ship, 
and coQsidenng the extreme difficulty of hitting any mark under such disadvantages, a 
well-directed fire was thrown in by ber disciplined aeameD«« The enemy attempted td 
^return fixe from, the weather ^ain-deck guns, hut itwaS A service of such difficulty 
^ and danger, that he mom than once abandoned iti Two or three guns disappearing from 
the. ports, proved that they had either rolled to leeward, or bad lSe« piecipitated down 
the hatchways. This was indeed the case, and the French sailors were so much alarmed 
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from the serious disasters that had already ensued, thatlhey either quitted their quni 
ters, or, afraid to stand behind the guns whentliey were’^fired, no aim was taken, and 
the shots were thrown away. Had the two ships been equaUy manned, the diaadvaii* 
tage, under all the misfortunes of the Frenchman, would have been on the aide of tho 
frigate ; but the gale itself was more than sufficient employment for the undiaci|dineil 
crew of the line-of-battle ship. The fire from the frigate was kept up with vigour, ai'* 
though the vessel lurched so heavily as often to throw the men \vho were stationed at 
tlie guns into the lee-sci*ppers, rolling one over the other in the water wiih which the 
decks were floated ; but this was only a subject of merriment, and they resumed their 
task with the careless ^irit of British seamen. The fire, difficult as it was to take any 
precise aim, ha^ the effect intended, that of preventing the French vessel from rigging 
any t(j.irig like a jury-mast. 0(xasionally the dine-of- battle ship kept more away, to 
avoid the grape, by increasing her distance ; but the frlgate*8 course was regulated by 
that of her opponent, and she continued her galling pursuit. 

** It wis no time for man to war against man. The powers of Heaven were loose, 
and in all their fury. The wind howled, the sea ragtki, the thunder stunned, and the 
lightning blinded^. The Eternal was present, in all his majesty; yet pigmy mortals 

were contending.* But Capt. M was unmoved, unawed, uncheckeu ; and the 

men, stimulated by his example, and careless of every thing, heeded not the warning of 
the elements. • 

“ The fire upon the French vessel was warmly kept up, when the master again came 
on deck, and stated to the Captain, that they could not be more thah four leagues from 
a dead lee-shore, which, by keeping away after the French vessel, they must be nearing 
fast. * She cannot stand this long. Sir. Look to windward — the gate increases— iherti 
is a fresh hand at the * bellows.’ The wind now redoubled its ftiry, and the rain, that 
tc)t)k a horizontal, instead of a perpendicular direction, from the force of the wind, 
the gale instead of lulling it. The thunder rolled — and the frigate was so drenchi^ 
with water, that the guns were primed and reprimed, without the fire communicating the 
powder, which in a few seconds was saturated with the rain and spray. This was but of 
little consequence, as the sciuall and torrents of rain had now hid the enemy from their 

sight. ‘ Look out for her, my men, as soon as the squall passes over,’ cried ( 'apt. M 

** A flash of lightning, that blinded them for a time, was followed by a peal of thun- 
der, so close, that the timbers of the ship trembled with the vibration of the air. A 
second hostile meeting of electrici^ took place, and the fluid darted down the side of 
the frigate’s main-mast, passing through the quarter-deck in the direction of the powder- 
magazine. Capt. M— , the first-lieutenant, master, and fifty or sixty of the men, 
were struck down by the violence of the shock. Many were killed, more wounded, and 
the rest, blinded and stunned, staggered, and fell to leeward with the lurching of the 
vessel . Gradually, those who were only stunned recovered their legs, and amongst the 
first was the Captain of the frigate.” 

** The contending ships wore now about two cables’ lengths from each other, with a 
high rocky coast, lashed with a tremendous surf, about three-quarters of a mile to leeward. 
The promontory extended about two points on the weather- bow of the frigate, and a 
low sandy tongue of land spread itself far out on her weather-quarter, so that both ves- 
sels were completely embayed. The Une-of-battle ship again made an attempt to get 
up some after-sail ; but the well-directed tire of the frigate, whenever she rose on the 
tops of the mountainous waves, which at intervals hid the huRs^if both vessels from 
each other, drove the Frenchmen from their task of safety, and it was nq^ evident that 
all command of her was lost. She rolled gunnel under, and her remaining mast went 
by the board. 

“ * Nothing can save her now. Sir,’ replied the master. • 

” * No,’ replied the Captain. ‘ We have done oqr work, an4 must now try to save 
ourselves.' • 

“ ‘ ^cure the guns — be smart, my lads, you work for yoqjr lives. We must put iH 
main-sail pn her, Mr. Pearce, and claw off if we can.' 

** The master shook his head. * Hands by the ctue-garnets and buntlines«-«>man the 
mainosWt— let-go those leech-Hnes, youngster— haul aboard.' 

*Tt 's a pity loo, said^^the Captadn, lookij^g over the h^mo«k-mil« at 

the French vessel, which was flotv running before the wind right on to the shore* drag- 
ging the wreck of her masts on each side of her— -* Eight or nine hundred poor devils, 
will be called to their last account in the course of a few minutes. I wish we could 
save them.’ 
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** ^ You Bhould have thought of that before, Six/ said the master, with a grave smile 
at this rc-action of feeling on\he part of the Captain. ‘ Nothing can save them, and 1 
am afraid that nothing but a slant of wind or a miracle can help ourselves/ 

“ * She has struck, Sir, and is over on her broadside,’ said the quarter-master, who 
was standing on the carronade slide. 

• ** * Mind your conn, Sir / keep your eyes on the weather leech of the sail, and not 
upon that ship/ answered the Captain, with asperity. 

4, t 

** One of the men, whom he had sent to reconnoitre, returned in a few minutes, 
stating, that behind a jutting rock, which he pointed to with his finger, not two hun- 
dred yards distant, he had discovered a hut, or what in Ireland is termed a shealing, 
and that there appeared to be a bridle-ioad from it leading over the moifnts^o. To this 
shelter our hero determined to remove his disabled men, and, in company with the 
boatswain and the man who had returned with the intelligence, set off to examine the 
spot. Passing the rock, he perceived that the hut, which bore every sign,^’ from its 
smokeless chimney and air of negligence and decay, to have been some time deserted, 
stood upon a piece of ground, about an acre in extent, which had once been cultivated, 
but now was luxuriant with a spontaneous crop of weeds and thistles.* • He approached 
the entrance, and as the rude door creaked upon its hinges when he threw it open, was 
saluted by a faint voice, whi^ cried, ‘ Qui-va4a f ’ 

tt t Why, there’s Irishmen inside,’ observed the sailor. 

** * Frenchmen lather, I should imagine,* replied our hero, as he entered and disco- 
vered seven or eight of the unfortunate survivors of the French line -of-battle-ship, who 
had crawled there, bruised, cut, and apparently in the last state of exliaustion. ^ 

** * Bon jour, camarade^' said one of them, with difficulty raising himself on his 
elbow — ‘ As‘iu d^eau de vie f ’ 

‘ I am afraid not,’ replied Seymour, looking w ith compassion on the group, all of 
which had their eyes directed towards him, although from their wounds and bruises 
they were not able to turn their bodies. * We are shipwrecked, as well as you.’ 

f What ! did you belong to that cursed frigate/ 

<< * We did,’ leplied Seyn[iour, * and there are but few of us alive to tell the tale.’ 

** ‘ Five la France F cried the Frenchman. * Fuis qu^elle n^a po« hhapph,-^je 7iai 
plus des regrets* 

“ * Viva, viva!* repeated the rest of the French party, in faint accents. 

** * Et moi, je meurs content!* murmured one, who, in a few seconds afterwards, 
expired. 

‘ Are you the onl)> survivors 1 ’ demanded Seymour. 

** * All that are left,’ replied the spokesman of the party, ‘ out of eight hundred and 
fifty mQXi^-^Sacnstie — as-tu d*eau de vtef* ** 

Indeed, the whole narrative is supported with dramatic skill ; and he who 
can accompany the gallant and chivalrous Capt. M. without emotion, must have 
an insensible heart. Nor is the obvious literary ability the principal merit of 
the work ; that writer who can make the nation acquainted with tlie passions, 
manners, and occupations, — the hardships, privations, and jiatriotic devotion of 
sea-life, deserves the thanks of the public ; and those thanks are the meed of the 
Author of “The King’s Own.” 

We dismiss the^ hlever volumes with a sentiment in which all who really 
wish well to the prosperity of Great Britain will warmly sympathize. 

Fellow-countrymen, if you are at all interested with the scenes I am now describ- 
ing, and which, if you have any feeling, you must be (however imperfect the descrip- 
tion), let the* author, a sailor himself, take this favourable opportunity of appealing to 
you in behalf of a service at once your protection and your pride. For its sake, as well 
as your own, listen not to those who, 'expatiating upon its expense, and silent upon its 
deserts, would put a stop lo hardly earned promotion, and blast with disappointment 
the energies of the incipient hero. And may those to whom the people at large have 
delegated their trust, and in whom they have reposed their confidence, troai with con- 
tfiupt the calculations, and miscalculations, of one without head and without heart! ’ 
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DR. BALLING hall’s LECTURES.* 

Cambyses said to Cyrus, medical officers employ themselves chiefly iii 
treating the sick and nursing the infirm; they would be much more uselbUy em- 
ployed if they would devote their attention to the means of preventing disease, 
and of checking its jy-ogress among troops." — We cannot too strongly express 
our concurrence with this opinion, and therefore congratulate tlie army on tlu' 
publication of these lectures, which contain an outline of the measures which 
ought to be ^adopted, with the view of promoting the health and efficieu<;y 
of an arm^. A complete code of instruction on this branch of the duty of u 
medical officer, would embrace the following leading topics -General princi- 
ples ofihe recruiting of an army, including the period or engagement, &c. hv , ; 
— Minimum and maximum age of recruits; — The qualities of recruits rtj- 
quired for different branches of the service, as the infantry , cavalry, or artillery ; — 
Medical inspeation of recruits ; — ^The peculiar attentions which should be de- 
voted to the care of recruits ; — ^The provisioning of troops. This is a very 
important subject, and deserves the most careful consideration; it ought, of 
course, to embrace fully, and in detail, every esSential fact in regard to the 
quantity and quality of rations suitable in different climates; as also the hours 
of repast, and the best mode of dressing the rations, and cooking utensils. 
The* clothing of soldiers, in as far as health, comfort, and convenience are con- 
cerned, — connected with this topic, is personal cleanliness, a measure inti- 
mately related to health. The construction of barracks — Barrack equipment-— 
Hospitals and hospital equipment — General principles of military discipline- 
punishments — duty — amusements — marching — means of preserving health in 
the field — encampments — bivouacks — the embarkation of troops — the influence 
of climate upon the health of soldiers, and the best means of preventing hurtful 
consequences — the duty of discharging soldiers on account of disabilities, and id 
assisting in awarding to individuals a recompense in proportion to the claims 
they may liave upon the country. 

-Dr. Ballingall’s work embraces a great number of the topics which we have 
enumerated : and we trust he will find an opportunity of further exientling it, and 
of discussing some of the subjects merely ^anced at for the present more in de- 
tail. Dr. Ballingall will recollect that he fills the only chair of military surgery 
in this country, and that to him particularly, the army, have a right to look for 
instruction upon the means of preseiYing the health of soldiers. His talents, 
his industry, his success as an author, and, perhaps, above all, his experience 
of the duties of a medical officer in a tropical as well as in a temperate climate, 
eminently qualify him for the task. His present work does him infinite credit ; 
it is full of important facts and observations, with which not only medical, but 
all classes of officers of the army ought to be intimately acquainted. We are 
aware that some individuals, even of the medical profession, endeavour to un- 
dervalue the importance of lectures on military -surgerj^jlind the means of ])re- 
serving the health of soldiers : the best conclusion we can come to on Ibis point 
is to Infer, that they never had any practical acquaintance with this subject 
respecting which they venture to give an opinion. 

** The author’s principal object in committing these lectures to the uress, is to enable 
him to refer his pupils, particularly those who j-re late in entering, to a concentrated 
view of the subjects embraced in this introductory division of the couree, founded upon 
acknowledged principles, divested of technicalities, whi<;ji young men, stranj^ers to the 
service, cannot possibly understand, and unincumbered with details, which it is not only 
, impossible to bear in mind, but which are liable to be varied from time, according to 
circamstances, or even to the caprice of inffividuals. He is also desirous, by the publi- 
cation of these lectures, to leave himself more unfe^red, and to ^ be enabled todevon^ 

* Introductory Lectures to a Course of Military Surgery, delivered in the lJni\iMtiuy 
of Edinburgh. By George Ballingall, M.D*, F.R.8.E. Regius Profesboi of Military 
Surgery, &'o. Ac, ^ ^ * • 
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an increased share of attention to subjects more strictly professional, particularly to the 
consideration of wounds, and o^those other accidents and diseases which form the great 
body of his course. In conclusion, he would avow a like motive to that vvhich so wor- 
thily actuated one of his learned colleagues upon a similar occasion ; he is desiious of 
proving to thetpublic, and, above all, to that distin^ished statesman, whose disinte- 
rested patronage pliiced him in the chair he fills, that he has not been inattentive to the 
duties which it imposed upon him.** 

These lectures are five in number. The first chiefly corsists of historical no- 
tices of the principal writers on military surgery. The list of authors is fiill, and 
strict justice is awarded to the labours and merits of each individual. But^ as 
the Professor states — • ' t 

“ Military surgery, as it now exists, is^so essentially the creation of the late war, its 
principles, however, have been so fully established, and its future practice must be so 
mucii influenced by the experience acquired in tlie recent campaigns, that no^great or 
extended research can be necessary to enable me to lav befotc you such information as 
may qualify you to practise military surgery, with credit to yourselves, with benefit to 
your sick and wounded comrades, and virith advantage to the state.” • 

The Professor commences his second lecture, by calling the attention of his 
pupils r 

“ To some of those points in the physical constitution of individuals which best qua- 
lify for tlie duties of'u soldier, and to advert to some of those circumstances in tlio 
accommodation and equipment of troops, upon the due regulation of which thcii 
efficiency and exemption trom disease depends.” • 

The selection of recruits forms a very important part of a surgeon’s duty, 

An army raised wilhoul proper regard to the choice of its recruits j was nvo<T 
yet made good by length of time, (Vegetius.) The p(*asant is much moie 
likely to become a healthy efficient soldier than the artizan, or the reduced and 
often vicious inhabitant of a great city. The worst recruits we ever saw cam(‘ 
from the barracks. A very small proportion only of the children of soldiers 
reach the age of manhood, and tliose who do survive the privations they under- 
go, are commonly stinted in their growth : frequently scrofulous, and as to their 
morals we shall leave that point to the imagination of our readers. “ he besoitty 
les priva/ions, la misere dHruisent rapidement r existence. Uhomme ria pas d*eH~ 
nemi plus redoulable que la maladie^ et qu^est a qui la misere sinon unc inaladie 
continuelle When a recruit possesses the requisite marks of strength and a 
sound constitution, we should not be extremely scrupulous in regard to his 
height, as it is of much more importance that lie should be strong than tall. 
One remarkable fact in the natural history of man may be mentioned as it is in 
connection with this subject, namely, that the mean height of the inhabitants 
of towns is greater than that of the inhabitants of the country, paiticularly 
under twenty-one years of age. To be an efficient soldier, it is essential that 
a man should have muscular limbs ; in other words, that he should be able 
to endure the fatigue incident to long marches. Marshal Saxo, with truth 
asserted, that many a battle was won by means of the legs. Before a Roman 
conscript was finally spjSiroved, he underwent a probation of four months, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether he was in all respects fit for military service. 
When, at the end of that period, it was satisfactorily proved that he had sufficient 
activity and strength, calculated to enable him to surmount the hardships of a sol- 
dier’s life, and <f at the same time it appeared that he possessed the requisite 
mental capacity, and a due degree«of military courage, lie received the military 
mark which was indelibly imprinted on the hand, eiffier by a hot iron or by 
other means. «' 

In regard to the minimum age of recruits, we are glad to find that the Pro- 
fessor reprobates the practice of enlisting boys before their growth is completed 
and &eir, coiv*titutions formed.” Prior to the age of twenty or twenty-one, few 
tndividuaJIa possess the requisite physical power calculatea to enable them to 
accomj )lish the exigencies of military s^ice. IJ ntil a recruit has attained the age 
of manhood, a medical officer is unable to decide, with any degree of confi- 
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dence, in regard to his prospective efficiency. Previously to the age of twenty, 
nature is employed in perfecting her work, and altAough a certain degree of ex - 
ercise is conducive to health in adolescence, it is certain that a youth rcijuires 
more food and sleep than the perfect man, he is at the same time less alJle to en- 
dure the fatigue of drill. The privation of friends, physical and mental excil^mciil , 
are debilitating influences, which are much more felt by the youth than in niofc 
advanced life. Young lads are peculiarly susceptible of consumption and other 
diseases of the chest.* Persons who have been three or four years at a trade, or 
some regular occupation, make much better soldiers than mere striplings , 
They assume military habits, and they conform vrith more ease to the system 
of 4iet, atfiS ffie restraint necessary to subordination ; having more experience, they 
are commonly more careful of their healdi, and less disposed to brave the caustjs 
of diseases. When indisposed, they give more aid to a medical officer tn his 
curative measures, by better attention to the means recornineiidcd for their re 
covery. “ Growing lads'’ are commonly spokeft of in terms of recommendation 
by recruiting ^^fficers, chiefly, perhaps, because they may generally be engaged 
a little under the standard height, but we should never wish to see a recrnil 
approved until he is fully grown. The period at which a man attains his full 
height, is very different in various individuals. During the greater part of the 
last war, the minimum height of conscripts for the Frenejt army was five feet 
one inch, English measure, and this height^was frequently not attained until 
twepty-two or twenty-three years of age. 

** Si nous sommes sages, nous cxigerons que nos recrucs aient au moins dix-huH ans ; 
et sans doute nos neveux plus sages que nous exigeront c^u’ils aient atteint leur vingt- 
uniime ann6e.** — Engagente?U, Enty. Melh, 

We shall make no apology for extracting a short paragraph on this topic from 
a work lately published in France under the following title “ De I'Opt’ratioii 
Medicate du Hecruitement, et des Inspections Gt^ncrales. Par A. G. Coch*', 
Chirurgien-Major." 

** On voit par cet expos6qu’^ dix-huit ans la sant6 du jeune homme est sans cesso 
compromise ; qu’il trouve au dehors corame au dedans de lui mille sources de maladi<:s 
plus ou moins graves ; et qu’en cet ^tat il ne saurait presenter assez do garantics 
r^elies de son existence pour faire un soldat dans toutc I’acceptation du mot ; it s 
armies recruil^es d’hommes trop jeunes se depeuplent bien plus par los maladies quo 
par le feu de I’eunemi.” 

Tlie Professor gives us a quotation from Dr. Luscombe’s work on the Health 
of Soldiers, where it is said, that “ a corps or army would be very consider- 
ably more healthy and efficient, if all men under twenty were excluded, and 
recruits admitted oi forty ox forty-five years of age." To enlist men at forty or 
forty-five would be an admirable plan to speedily recruit the pension list, A 
man at forty-five may no doubt be able for certain duties, but how long will he 
remain so ? No ; the period during which a man may be expected to be able to 
meet the exigencies of military service, is between twenty and forty years of 
age : under twenty few individuals are able to* undeifosthe fatigue incident to 
a soldier’s life ; and above forty, but a small piopdrtiou of an army is both able 
and willing to execute the various duties to which soldiers are liable. 

Our author next insists upon “ the importance of wholesome diet to tlm pre- 
servation of health, and its efficacy in resisting the inroads disease." Hi$ 
remarks on this subject are judicious and appropriate, lie seems to think that 
“ breakfast messes are not yet universal in the army." Now, we are of opinion 
that breakfast is recognised as a regular meal in all^ or very nearly a^l, tU<‘ corps 
in the service. Dr. B. will be glad to learn, that a successful attempt has been 
made to establish a third meal, namely, a “coffee," or supper, in somt* corps, 
The men generally approve of the measure, and the prevalence of intemperance 
has been checked by it. The following are thf items required for supiier to t?fi 
men in one corps, and the price each cost last November. 
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Bread /^5lbs. at 4lbs. for 7d. 0 
« Coffee, 3J 02 . at lib. for 28. 0 5l 

‘ Sugar, 9 oz. at lib. for 7d. 0 3ji 

V Milk, 1 1 pint, 0 

1 era 

The coffee is prepared by .half-past six o^clock in winter, and half-past seven 
in summer. We could wish to see sqme general rule established fti Regard to 
the messing of soldiers ; the system would admit of being made more uniform. 

The intemperate use of spirits has always proved a bane to the British ser- 
vice. Of the destructive effects of dram-driiiking, Dr. Rollo has recorded a 
remarkable instance. The 45th I’egimcnt, while stationed in Grenada, lost within 
a very few weeks twenty-six men, out of ninety-six sick. This ciroumstance was 
the more remarkable, as the island was at the time considered healthy. Upon 
an investigation into the causes of the mortality, it was discovered that the com- 
mon breakfast among the men was a glass of raw spirits with a slice of broiled 
salt pork. Arrack J^pd bread is not an uncommon breakfast among the Euro- 
pean soldiers in Jndia. It is cbiefiy upon foreign stations that the ruinous con- 
sequence of excesses amongst the soldiery are conspicuous, and perhaps there is 
no situation where it is seen in a more deplorable shape than in India. When 
in a state of brutal intoxication, soldiers often lie exposed to the ardent rays of a 
vertical sun, the parching land winds, or the night dews, all fertile sources of 
disease in that country. Under such circumstances, they are frequently sub- 
jected to the ridicule and even the insults of the natives, so that it appears to our 
author a matter of surprise that our hold of the country has not been materially 
weakened by the dissipated character of the European soldiers. The cheap- 
ness of the necessaries of life in India, gives a soldier the command of a consi- 
derable amount of superfluous cash, which he commonly employs in the pur- 
chase of spirituous liquors. Another evil of a similar kind used to exist, for 
we cannot speak positively in regard to recent arrangements, namely, the low 
amount of hospital stoppages ; and hence, when a soldier was discharged to 
duty, he received a large oalance of pay ; the consequence was, that he frequently 
entered upon a course of dissipation, which very probably ended in a re- 
lapse of his former complaint, or perhaps a new one was contracted by an un- 
guarded connection with the first prostitute * he met. Perhaps he neglected his 
duty while in a state of intoxication, or in the state of excitement became insolent 
to his officer,— either event led to his confinement, to his subsequent punishment, 
and to his being transferred to the hospital, where he lay till a similar balance 
became due, went out and acted a similar scene over again. To such an ex- 
tent is the baneful practice of intoxication carried by the soldiers in India, that 
numerous instances of madness, *of maiming, of suicide, and of murder, occur 
in consequence. We r^collejjt a remarkable instance of suicide, in as far as the 
means of effecting it are concerned, having tak^n place during a state of in- 
ebriety, A soldier was found dead upon his cot and bathed in blfiod ; after 
finishing the arrack contained in a quart bottle, the man had either by accident 
or design fractu^^ it, and by means of the fragments committed suicide, by 
dividing some of the large blood veskel^i in the neck. The excesses, irregulari- 
ties, and atrocious crimes which have occurred in the army in India, in conse- 
quence of intemperance, are indeed generally well known. 

In a General Order issued by Sir Thomas Ilislop, under date, Madras, 20th 

Things ^are differfS^tly manageef in the Prussian army, where “ Un soldat qui cst 
attaque de maladie Ven6rienne re^oit cenl coups de baton cn sorlant 4c I’hdpital,” 
and no doubt this measure operates in dimimshing the number of candidates for ad- 
missi<in into hospital. 
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October, 1818, the Lieutenant-General states, that he cannot too strongly 
precate the shallow argument of pleading intoxicatloiL in mitigation of guilt, for 
experience has demonstrated that drunkenness is the prolific source of almost 
every crime that is committed by the soldiery in this country. Since the insti- 
tution of the Recorders and Supreme Courts at Madras, no less thdn thirty-four 
British soldiers have forfeited their lives for mmder, and most of them ’wer<i 
committed in their intoxicated moments.” During the short period when the 
men of the — regintent were permitted to volunteer, upon the corps Vicing 
about to leave India for this country, three men died from the immediate effecls 
of large potations of Arrack. To check this destructive habit, Dr. BaUiugall 
recommei»l« the 1 ‘egular establishment of tea, *or in situations where the 
abundance and cheapness of provisions lender it practicable, of three meals 
a day, and the frequent payment of the soldiers’ balances.” The Professor 
does nof appear to be aware that the balances of the infantry re^ments are now 
paid daily instead of monthly. When Dr. Ballingall was so wollacquainied with 
the atrocities aq^ loss of life occasioned by the abuse of spirituous liquors, we are 
surprised he did not include a proposition to abolish the issuing of spirit ra- 
tions, among his means of checking tlie destructive habit of intemperance. We 
have not space at present to discuss this subject fully, but we feel confident, 
that to the imprudent measure of issuing spirits as an indispensable article qf 
diely under all circumstances, tens of thousands have sunk* into a premature 
grave. In 1824, the quantity of spirit rations usually issued to the seamen in 
the Iloyal Navy, was diminished one-haff ; and if we are correctly informed, the 
American Government has lately passed a law permitting and encouraging the 
seamen to commute their spirit rations for money or articles of diet. These 
are highly laudable examples. We could have wished that the Professor had 
lent his powerful influence to combat some of the erroneous opinions entertained 
regarding the use of spirituous liquors. Among these erroneous notions may be 
mentioned-— 

1st. The opinion that spirits contribute to enable men to undergo great 
fatigue. 

2dly. That the free use of spirits fortifies the human system against the effects 
of disease, and prevents the influence of the cause of endemic fever in tropi- 
cal climates. On this subject, Desgenettes, in his Medical History of the French 
Army in Egypt, observes, that “ daily experience demonstrates that almost all 
the soldiers who indulge in intemperate habits, and that are attacked with fevers, 
never recover ; nay, we may go still farther, and say that they have been more 
liable to an attack of the disease.” This opinion is, we believe, consonant with 
the experience of observing medical officers of the British army. 

3dly. That the injurious effects of the intemperate use of inebriating li- 
quors are chiefly to be attributed to the quality of the liquor, rather than to 
the quantity, or the uuintermilting regularity with which it i.s swallowed, 
namely what is in India calle^ bad spirit,” Pariah Arrack.” Now, what is 
Pariah Arrack, but spirits not mellowed by agq? New spirit is perhaps more 
likely to disagree with the stomach tlian that which* is older; hut mellow 
spirits, regularly imbibed in considerable quantity, Will convert the tippler into 
a drunkard, and the drunkard into a sot, as effectually as spirits drunk hot from 
the still. 

The third lecture treats of the accommodation of troops in caetp, in barracks, 
and in billets. • 

4th. On the site, construction, and ventilation of hospitals, &c. 

5th. Means of transporting sick and wounded. • 

The Doctor evinces ad intimate practical acquaintance with the subjects dis- 
cussed in these lectures-, as well as with the best authors who have writteti upon 
the means of preserving the healffi of soldiers, gur limits will noUpt^rmit us to 
extend our remarks upon this valuable publication ; we shall, fherefowi, ccmolttde 
by observing, that it ought to be in the possession of every medical officer of .the 
army, and that commanding officers should be intimately acquainted with its 
pages, • • r * 
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I'j’ is a characteristic of the true patriot to carry his views for the public weal 
into futurity, and to aim at rendering service to the state even beyond the grave. 
That the testament, as it may be termed, of a “ Hag Officer,'^ fthe late Sir 
^’Charles Penrose,) conveyed in the pamphlet under notice, is eminently entitled, 
both by its patriotic spirit and judicious reflections, to b^a received by his coun- 
try ana by the Naval profession especially, as a legacy of no common price, will, 
we doubt not, be readily acknowledged on a perusal of its contents. Temperate 
and loyal in its tone, sound* and sagacious in its reasoning and lions, this 
posthumous essay embodies the oTiservation and experience of a long and Active 
fife, spent with little intermission in the service of a not ungrateful country. It 
will be seen, however, that there is scarcely a topic discussed in its pagfes which 
we have not ourselves adverte^l to, and treated in a corresponding spirit. We 
are gratified in having the unpremeditated coincidence of so qualified an observer, 
whose views bear so forcibly upon our naval tactics, economy, Aiid relations as 
respects other powers, and point with so seamanlike a glance at the most fitting 
remedies for the alleged defects in our present Naval system, with more imme- 
diate reference to the modincations in maritime warfare which renewed hostili- 
ties would undouVtedly call into action, that we shall extract largely to bring 
the whole subject within the scope of such of our readers as may not have access 
to a pamphlet, destined to merited popularity. The latter being itself an analy- 
tical commentary on the subjects of which it treats, and concurring, generally, 
as our recorded opinions attest, in its reasoning and inferences, we shall proceed 
for the present to select some of its more generalized passages without fiirther 
comment of our own. 

The Remarks,’^ which, we are told by their Editor, constituted the princi- 
pal employment of the Author during the last year of his life, and were illus- 
trated by corroborative notes too voluminous for the description of publication 
resorted to, commence in the following considerate and collected strain, j 

** During the time 1 have been employed in arranging the following remarks on the 
conduct of our naval administration since the peace of 1815, it has often occurred to me 
to consider whether the subject is in itself of sufficient importance, and the errors which 
I^inteiid to point out of sufficient magnitude, to justify an individual situated as I am, 
without command or responsibility, in arraigning his superiors at the bar of public opi - 
nion, and charging them with senous mistakes in the performance of their official duties. 

** I have very frequently and seriously asked myself these questions *, and the only 
reply which has suggested itself is, that, in the first place, no one will, 1 think, deny 
the undoubted importance of the question to be discussed ; and secondly, as far as re- 
gards myself individually, I can most conscientiously disclaim every motive which iu 
anv way partakes of personal or political feeling. My advanced age entirely pre- 
cludes my looking forward to further service in any capacity, I am not soured by 
disappointments ; for my services, such as they are, have been rewarded to thesfull 
extent of my wishes or expectations. I have no resentments to gratify, and I can 
therefore truly declarec tlfat 1 am induced to enter on the present discussion solely 
ahd entirely from a deep sense’ of its paramount importance to my coiintrj' ; and that I 
should infinitely have preferred silent approbation, had it been possible, to the invidious 
task which 1 am reluctantly undertaking. 

Let me, houyever, before 1 commence my observations, assure my readers, and es- 
'pecially those to whom I may appear^ to impute blame, that 1 write these pages under a 
full conviction of the difficulty of directipg so great a department as that over which 
they preside, in such a manner as to secure universal satisfaction ; and although 1 
should wish to see some important alterations, yet I am perfectly aware that at no for- 
mer period of peace was the }3ritish navy in many points in so satisfactory a state, or in 
better preparation for any sudden emergency, 1 render therefore full Justice to these 
by whose zeal and exertions this result has been obtained ; and if, in the course of these 
Remarks, I am thought to censure 'too, severely those to whom much national gratitude 


* Remarks on the Conduct of the Naval Administration of Great Britain since 1815. 
»Bya Flag Officer.— Ridgway, 
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is due, I trust they will attribute any involuntary wannlh of expression to tlie uaturnl 
anxiety and earnestness of an old officer, who tears thats sc^ne important points we 
are too pertinaciously adhering to antiquated systems, and not sufficiently attentive t»« 
the changes which are operating around us. 

** 1 write with all the advantages which my having been an eye* witness of foriow 
errors and mismanagements can confer. 1 remember the commencement of the two lani 
wars in 1778 and 1793, and the circumstances wl^ich 1 shall piesontly state, will, 1 
think, convince my reaijjers that, at both the above-named periods, many opportunities^ 
of achieving brilliant successes were lost, and incalculsdde injuiy indicted by our one 
mies on our commercial marine, in consequence of the vicious system which at that 
time prevailed to the greatest extent, (and is even no^ far from being totally eradi^ 
catecl,) of^^ftering to old models and old classes in the construction of our ships ot 
war, instead of carefully observing the improvements introducing around us, and niori' 
especially amongst our most fomiidable rivals. A few instances will suffice ; — Aftoi 
the peatt of 1763, when the combined fleets of P' ranee and Spain had been almost 
totally destroyed by a series of reverses unparalleled. in naval history, and terminatiiij* 
with the surrender of an entire fleet at the Havannah,* these two powers were of cotirsi^ 
obliged, during fhc fifteen years which ensued, to create an entirely new navy ; ami 
within the same period ours was also probably almost entirely rebuilt, but on such 
diflerent principles, that when war again broke out in 1778, we very soon found our- 
selves entirely overmatched, not only in the number8,*but in tlie description of ships 
with which they opposed us. We had gone steadily on pursuing ^ur old plans, build- 
ing and repairing small ships of the line, sixty-foyrs and fifties, while almost all tbeh 
two -fleckers were at least seventy -fours, with a very formidable sprinkling of hesy y 
eighty-fours in their line, carrying twenty-four pounders on the main-deck, and of 
course very decidedly superior to ours. W'hen Count D’Estaip^n appealed on the coast 
of America, in 1778, with twelve sail of the line, he had two eighty -four-gun slups, six 
seventy-fours, three sixty-fours, and one fifty-four ; while I.iOrd Howe’s fleet of thirtetm 
consisted of one seventy -four, seven sixty-fours, and five fifties; numerically, indeed, 
superior, but so much the reverse in point of actual force, that that brave officer did not 
ventur6*^o engage them until he could find an opportunity of bringing his fire-ships in 
aid of his attack. And a most convincing proof of our inferiority was aiForded a few 
days afterwards, when the fleets having been separated and dispersed by a gale of wind, 
two of our fifty-gun ships fell in with two of the French eighty- fours very much dis- 
abled ; and although both engagements appear to have lasted several hours, and to 
have commenced under circumstances the most favourable to the Ein^lish, they were in 
each case finally obliged to retreat on the appearance of fresh ships coming to the 
assistance of their antagonist. A third action, fought at the same tirhe bt‘tween the 
Isis of fifty and Le Cesar of seventy-four, was equally indecisive. How diflerent wpuld 
have been the result if our ships had been seventy-fours or eighty-gun ships ! and whal 
a change in the aspect of the first naval campaign would tiic capture or destruction pi 
three of D’Estaing’s squadron (one of them his own flag-ship) have produced ! 

** 1 think this dearly-bought experience was not entirely lost upon us, and that after 
the peace of 1783 we did begin seriously to augment the number of our larger ships, 
and to a certain degree discontinue building those of inferior classes, ( sixty-fotiis an<l 
fifties ;) but I was very much struck by one remarkable instance of obstinate adluirenco 
toiilr old system on the part of the Navy Board. The Foudroyant of eighty gmiis had 
been taken from the French in 1768, and was universally qpnsiUered, during the whole 
of the American war, the finest two-decker in the British sefvice ; but no persuasion 
could induce the surveyors of the navy to imitate so desirable a ship ; ond it was not 
until 1793, thirty-five years after she had been in our possession, that the fiisl eighty- 
gun ship on two decks was launched from a British dock-yard ! 

It was, however, more especially with respect to our frigates, tlmt the old syeletn 
still prevailed in its full and fatal force. Notjvithstanding the well-knovi’H improve- 
ment pf the French navy in this particular, I do not think that at the conimenceinent of 
the war in 1793, we had a dozen frigates in our whole n%vy carrjdng eighteah-tioundcrs 
on the main-deck; and it was not until several very unsatisfactory action at hudbeen 
.fought by our small thirty-two-gun ships, that we began to replace them by otluMS of a 
superior description. 

‘'Trusting, therefore, that these facts, which d^ly prove that in tile fii’St y<^ars 
the two last wars we lost, from the want of due previous preparation in this important 


Taken, nine ships of the line; sunk, three ; building, two. 
f See those of the Thames, Iris, Boston, Ac. in 172*3 and 1704. 
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particular, all those advantages which brilliant successes at the commencement of hos- 
tilities inevitably bring with them, would not be quite disregarded by the present gene- 
ration j it will be really believed that at the conclusion of the late eventful war 1 was 
an anxious as well as an attentive observer of the measures to which our naval adminis- 
tration would resort for the purpose of edectually meeting the new circumstances which 
had arisen. The war with the United States had but too clearly developed the system 
of naval policy on which our new rival for maritime superiority was successfully acting. 
Their three principal classes of ships, although nominally of tn#5 same force as our own, 
were really nearly one-third supenor in size, calibre of guns, and number of men ; and 
various unsuccessful actions had but too clearly proved that neither professional skill 
nor the most brilliant personal ^.ourage and exertions could compensate^ for this great 
disproportion of force. ’ ,, ^ 

“ I saw with much pleasure that, with respect to our ships of the line, we were very 
judiciously abandoning our old-fashioned and heavy-sailing second rates, and deter- 
mining to build in future no three-deckers smaller than the Caledonia ; anif'that our 
new two-deckers were to be powerful eighty-four-gun ships, carrying twenty-four- 
pounders on the main deck, and therefore, m my opinion, not materially inferior even 
to the Americans.” 

** I should have thought that instead of incurring such an immense expense • in 
building frigates (between forty and fifty) of an inferior description, it would have been 
better economy and wiser policy to have contented ourselves with a smaller number, but 
of a superior class, tfollowing rather the model of the Ponione and the twenty-four- 
pound frigates built after that beauttiful ship, one of which, the Kndymion,t proved in 
her action with the President, the largest of the American frigates, that those of this 
class are very little, if at all, inferior to any single-decked ship.” 

When it was seen, towards the conclusion of the war, that the Americans were con- 
structing a class of corvettes intended (as they unfortunately too soon proved themselves) 
to be decidedly superior to our eighteen-guii brigs, which until that time were undoul»t- 
edly the finest and fastest vessels of their class, it was naturally to be expected that, 
when we came to rebuilding our smaller descriptions of ships, our attention would have 
been peculiarly turned towards a larger and more powerful ship-corvette, carrying 
twenty-two or twenty-four heavy guns, calculated to supersede the old-fashioned ship- 
sloops of former times, which from their overweight aloft, and want of stability and 
stowage, had become totally unfit for modern naval warfare. Here, alas! 1 was again 
entire^ disappointed. The subject does not appear to have excited any attention until 
about 1820, when fourteen of the old class of twenty-eight-gun frigates, which had been 
from their bad qualities totally exploded during the last war, were ordered to be built, 
and about the same time we commenced a scries of expensive (and as it always has 
appeared to me most unprofitable) experiments on our eighteen -gun brigs, against which 
we had conceived an unreasonable prmudice, because they could not beat the Ameri- 
can corvettes, in eveiy way so much their superiors.” 

** Instead, however, of availing ourselves of the good qualities of these brigs in our 
draughts for a new and improved class of larger corvettes, the very extraordinary idea 
occurred to us of converting these very identical brigs into ships, and that by the addi- 
tion of a mizen mast, we should at once secure the desired superiority. Surely . profes- 
sional experience cap scarcely be necessary to convince my readers of the absurdi^of 
such an expectation.” “ 

“ With respect to the^tcTj-gun brigs,- of which we appear to be so fond, and on which 
during the last ten years^ such^jarge sums must have been laid out, I can only say that 
in niy judgment they are entirely unfit for every purpose of war, as they sail indiffeiently, 
and are in point of force inferior to most privateers. 1 would therefore almost pledge 
nw existence, not one of them is seen on me sea in six months after the commencement 
of Itostilities. How those who have lavished the public money on this most useless class 
of vessel, will then lie able to justify themselves, 1 do not presume to conjecture. 

** After the unfortunate issue of the Ibtt actions with the large American frigates, 
the Leander and Newcastle wore hastily built on a draft supposed to be similar to that 


* Probably nearly two millions, taking the old calculation of lOOOL per gun. 
f The President ^as captured Jbjr a squadron, but engaged by the Enuymion only. 
The loss in killed and wounded stoi^ thus 

K, w. Total. 

President 36 70 106 

' ‘ Endymlon 11 14 26 
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of Oie United States’ Constitution and President ; bat as they were at sea only duriii); 
the last half-year of the war, and chiefly together, there were not, 1 believe, many 
opportunities of determining whether they fully realisedfthe expectations of their coii’' 
structors. In the only actual trial th^ had, off Porto Prayt, the Constitution out-- 
sailed them, and escaped. 

^'VWith our usual needlessness, however, the whole subject was dismissed from our 
minds the moment peace was concluded. The Leander and Newcastle were forthwith 
fitted out as flag-ships for foreign stations, with the usual incumbrances of poops, itkc.* 
so that any further expiftiments on their sailing became out of the question, and they 
were in this way entirely worn out and taken to pieces, after only six months' trial in 
actual service. The same extraordinary system has been continued with respect to 
eight newv^yps of the same class, built since 1816.'* • 

Now this important question might and oflght to have been thoroughly investigated 
in 1827 (during the experimental cruise). Nothing would have been more easy than 
to havelitted out one of these first-class frigates, another of the second, (the Endymimi 
for instance,) and one of our new eighteen-pounder ships ; and while the other experi- 
ments were going forward with respect to the twenty -eights and corvettes, we might 
have ascertryneS, beyond the possibility of doubt, the comparative sailing, stability and 
capacity of these important classes of ships. The Barham too, (the first ra%M seventy- 
four,) was to be fitted for a flag-ship, and sent off immediately to the West IndieH, 
where 1 cannot believe many satisfactory opportunities will occur of fully ascertaining 
her good or bad qualities. 

** Between 1784 and 1793, we had three considerable naval ^inaments, and them 
wafi consequently but little time for either officers or men to forget what they had pre^ 
viously learned ; but I remember that it was during this period the constant practice to 
assemole our guard-ships at Spithead as early in the spring as possible, and to exerciM^ 
them during the summer montns in those various evolutions which would naturally sug- 
gest themselves to the mind of an experienced officer. Has this good old system been 
followed up 1— I fear the reply will be, that during the last fourteen years, f with ono 
solitary exception in 1817,) no squadron has ever assembled for exercise; that Spit- 
head and Plymouth Sound are generally to be seen without even senior officers’ ships 
to enforce regularity, as well as to stimulate, by good example to activity and emiilit- 
tion ; and that our ships of war^ when fitted out for foreign service, proceed to their 
respective stations without any previous inspection or review, and almost always singly, 
incumbered with passengers, and overloaded with provisions and stores, resembling too 
often a merchant-ship with a full cargo making all haste to its post of discharge, rather 
than a British man-of-war in perfect trim and etiuipment, and carefully preserving, 
during peace, that complete state of order and preparation which can alone soruro 
superiority in war. It is quite unnecessary for me to enlarge on the ill cflfccts which 
thw deviation from our former system must necessarily produce. An entire new set of 
officers are gradually replacing those whose long experience in war might, perhaps, 
have rendered further instruction less necessary ; and if the rising mmeralion are edu- 
cated in a system of negligence and inactivity, what will be the result at the c;oinmence- 
ment of a new war, when our utmost exertions will be required to secure our superior- 
ity over rivals who have certainly lost no opportunity of improving and perfecting their 
^val establishments, and whose minds are fully alive to the errors to which they attri- 
Imte their former reverses 1 

** A regiment, when ordered on foreign service, is alw^s reviewed previous to em- 
barkation, and its state of discipline and appearance confiffeatially rejwrted on. Such 
a practice introduced into tho navy would have the IbeHt effects, boln by encouraging 
emulation and exertion, and preventing that fatal system of hurrying ships to sea in an 
imperfect state of equipment. 

** Another most important point to which too little attention has j|een paid the 
peace of 1816, is our artillery practice. There ^an be no doubt that our reverses during 
the American war are to be attributed, ni^bnly to the, great superiority of the ships we 
engaged, but to the imperfect manner in wltich our oncers and men had been irainetl 
to the use of their guns. It will, perhaps, hardly be credited hereafter, that tliero was 
at that rime no regular system of exercise established by authority in the British navy, 
but that each ship had its own particular plan and method, varying of course at^cordin| 
to the experience and degree of information posses|ed by the captain, as well m to the 
degree ot importance which he attached to the sul^ecU 1 need not detail the fftal 
negligence which too often prevailed, and which became only known in its ftill extent 
by its unfortunate results. At the conclusion of the peace, however, the officers of the 
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na^ were unanimous and urgent for the immediate adoption of a better system, and 
various suggestions were offered to the Admiralty as to the best method of proceeding. 
Assuming, as appeared Jtoost probable, thai oiir ships would be almost entirely in port, 
some recommended sm, nscercising ground at each naval arsenal, in which the crews of 
the guard-ships, &c. might be regularly trained : others preferred a ship fitted for this 
purpose ; but all concurred in the necessity of establishing some uniform practice. In 
1817, "Sir H. Douglas, an officer who combines an hereditary interest in the welfare of 
that service which owes so much to his father, with all that science and experience in 
war can afford, laid before the Board of Admiralty a most valuable work, (from which 
the Author extracts largely,) containing a series of suggestions on this subject, which, 
if they had been properly attended to and acted upon, must have placed our system 
of artilleiy exercise on a very di^erent fooling from that on which it at stands. 

It does not, however, appear, that between 1817, when he first offered his manus6ript 
work to the Board of Admiralty, and 1819, when he requested their permission to pub- 
lish it, any attention was paid to the valuable suggestions with which it abounls, be- 
yond issuing by authority a sort of uniform manual exercise for the great guns ; and 
until 1827, when his Boyal Highness the Duke of Clarence became Lord High Ad- 
miral of England, I was not able to observe that any effectual steps wore taken to in- 
tioduce or enforce such a regular system of artillery practice, especially amongst our 
ships on the home stations, as might enable us to keep pace with the improvements 
rapidly introducing amongst our, maritime rivals.'* 

“It is assumed that the application of steam to the purposes of maritime warfare, 
will render it almost ifiipossibre for us in future to blockade the ports of France, or to 
insult its coast, as we have done during former wars. They argue, therefore, that 
France having now but few colonies, and their foreign trade with them being -compara- 
tively unimportant, it can no longer be an object to assemble large fleets for tlie protec- 
tion of their coasts or commerce, and that their prininple in a war with England should 
be rather one of universal annoyance and attack on our most valuable and distant 
foreign possessions. It is suggested, therefore, to turn their chief attention to the con- 
struction of very superior and powerful two-decked ships, carrying, like the Americans, 
from ninety to one hundred guns, possessing the best qualities of sailing and stowage, 
(six months’ provisions and four months' water,) and calculated to accompany and 
strengthen the flying and predatory squadrons of frigates, (also of the largest dimen- 
sions,) with which it is proposed to assail and harass our colonies and commerce in 
every quarter of the globe. 

“ That this system has been actually adopted by the French Government, and stea- 
dily acted on since 182*2. is clearly proved by the speech of the Minister of Marine M. 
Hyde de Neuville, in the debate which took place in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
Navy estimates for 1829. It there appears that since 1822, the number of ships-of- 
the-line had been diminished to fifty-two, but that the frigates had increased to seventy- 
three, and that a very great proportion of the latter were of the largest clashes, being 
either seventy- four’s rajrfed, and caiTying thirty-two pounders, or ships equal in si/e to 
the Americans, and built on the same principle of decided superiority over those eigh- 
teen-pounder frigates,, with which our naval arsenals unhappily abound. 

“ I understand also, that while we have for so long a period disregarded every thing 
like exercise or evolution amongst our ships in commission, the French Government has 
been in the constant habit of assembling their ships intended for foreign stations 
Brest, previous to their departure ; tl^t they have then proceeded in company to some 
central point, such as thoWest Indies, Kio de Janeiro, &.c. &cv. before they finally 
separated for their several destinations ; profiting of course by every opportunity which 
such a system affeurds of instructing their officers in naval evolutions, signals, artillery 
practice, and general discipline." 

“ present foiVie, in which be it remembered nearly the whole of our best seamen 
are dispersed, consbts chiefly of those oh^ec^onable classes I have already so severely 
censured, and being consequently, whenevei*' they are found, notoriously inferior to the 
enemy's ships in that part of the world, will in all probability be sought and attacked 
with all the confidence naturally resulting from the consciousness^ of superiority ; and 
even if they escape capture, will be reduced to the humiliating necessity of a putlily de- 
fensive system, until reinforcements arrive; while our merchant-ships will fall an easy 
presto private€rs,*&c. The twenty-eight-gun frigates, and ten-gun brigs, must in- 
evitably be overpowered by any vessel of war (nominally of their own class) to which 
they may be opposed, and with which they cannot honourably decline an engagement ; 
but what will be the feelings of the officers and men, whose blood and honour will have 
beeil thus honouirably sacrifjred, and of their countrymen at large, when the light of 
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tnitli breaks in upon the nation 1 when it is seen that enormous sums have been lavish - 
ed on injudicious and inadequate preparations, and that aW' seventy millions ex- 
pended in putting our navy into what was considered a perfect state of equipment, uo 
liave to throw aside the greatest part of our smaller ships, and again recommence opo^ 
rations ; — will not the burst of public indignation be loud and tremendous, and will it 
be admitted as a sufficient vindication to allege that, in many particulars, the British 
Navy was far more inferior at the commencement of former hostilities/’ * » 

If 1 am asked what practical suggestions I have to offer, and by what means J 
would propose to remedy the defects I complain of, (without incurring an expemie 
which the national finances cannot at this moment conveniently hear,) I reply that t 
can only recommend onr discontinuing, without loss of time, all further expenditure on 
any of thosa^ahisses of ships which 1 consider so useless tnd objectionable ; to suspend 
in a §reat degree the construction of ships of tlte line, (except, perhaps, one of the new 
(‘lass now in progress of ninety-guns on two decks, for the purpose of ascertaining tlMsir 
qualities^by actual experiment befoi-e any larger number are laid down,) and to tuiu 
our thoughts chiefly towards those classes of ships, to which 1 luiv<} nrincip dJy alluded 
in the course of these observations. 1 should recommend our satisfying ourselves, by 
full and careful trial, whether the first and second class of frigates, such as the Barham 
and Southampton, are in all respects equal to the expectations entertained of them, 
especially whether tlie raxted seventy-fours answer so well as to justify the expense in- 
curred in altering them. From these experiments certahi rules may lie laid down for 
their stowage, trim, armament, &c. &c. and prevent that general uncertainty on these 
points, which must inevitably prevail, if they wert^ hastily fitted dbl by officers iinac* 
quainted with their peculiarities, who could only try experiments which might or might 
not succeed, .and would in the latter case occasion much disappointment and delay, 

“ These experiments would necessarily lead to much of that increased exercise and 
experience afloat, which 1 so strongly recommend. It is only by seeing ships of diffe- 
rent classes together, in all the various circumstances of wind and see, that any correct 
opinion of their real qualities can be formed ; and many of our youn^r officers must 
necessarily be completely uninformed in these particulars. I siiould, thei'efote, try 
together one or more of our first-rates, new eighty-gun ships, taxied seventy-fours, 
twenty-four and cighteen-pounder frigates ^ and as we have unfortunately a consider- 
able number of almost new twenty-eight-gun ships, which in tlieir present state are 
only calculated to disappoint and disgrace us, 1 should see whether, by converting them 
into corvettes, their sailing qualities might not be considerably improved, and they 
wcmld at all events be reduced to their real domination in point o( force. A larger 
class of corvette, with sufficient breadth to cariy heavy long guns, is, however, so indift- 
penaably necessary, that I should not rest untU I had succeeded to my full satisfaction 
in this particular. Here, such officers as Captains Hayes and Symonds, who are expe- 
rienced seamen as well as, excellent naval architects, would afford the greatest assist- 
ance ; and 1 have no doubt that the second, if not the first attempt, would pmduce a 
most desirable vessel of this class. 

“ The Americans say that their corvettes, armed with long twenty-four pimnders for 
chace guns, will be able to beat off our eighteen-pounder frigates ; and certainly if their 
superiority in sailing is equal to their extraordinary weight of metal, siudi an event is 
by no means impossible. The French, 1 hear, are building some of nearly equal force ; 
and shall we, while these improved and superior vessels arc rising up on all sides 
around us, obstinately persist in our old system, untj) defeat and shame too late con- 
vince us of our error I T • a 

I further recommend entirely discontinuing our teii*-gun brigs, considering them 
most inefficient vessels of war, and the expense they occasion a roost complete waste of 
the public money. A certain number of the eighteen-gun brigs, on the contrary, as 
brigs, would, I have no doubt, always be found veiy useful as smiiB cruisers 
judiciously employed, and kept chiefly on those stations, (the West Indies, for instance, 
and the Mediterranean,) where enemies vessels of their own class are principsily to be 
found. To employ tlicm indiscriminately in all parts of Jjie world, or to thera on 
the coast of North America, or in the Bay of Biscay during winter, could prove only 
fhat total want of consideration, as well as professional xnowledge, which is most 
discreditable in the conduct of naval affairs.” 

“ Our ships of the line might be confined to two, -or, at most, three classes, nurnelyw 
first rates, like the Caledonia,* of one-hundred-and-twenty-guns — second rates, of 

* 1 regret to hear that this beautiful ship is undergoing not only a complete 
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ninety on two decks — third rates, of eighty-four guns ; and our smaller seventy-fours 
being so very inferior in all respects to the two-decked ships of other nations, it may he 
advisable gradually to discontinue them, converting some into frigates, if the result of 
the proposed experiments fully justify such an expense, and others into troop ships, for 
which service they would be admirably calculatea. I should think two classes of fri- 
gates amply sufficient, and the large corvettes I have proposed would replace with great 
advantage our innumerable pigmy squadrons of twenty -eights, ten-gun brigs, cutters, 
and so forth ; because it must be recollected that the invention of steam will entirely 
change the whole system of maritime warfare on coasts, iiaitow seas, and rivers, and 
that instead of the swarms of small vessels with which we were formerly accustomed to 
protect our convoys in the British Channel, North Sea, &c. we must now rely almost 
entirely on armed steam-boats for the effectual performance of this e^ice. It is, 
therefore, inexcusable to incur heavy wrpenses in the construction of vessels, ufiiich, 
after the first six months of war, will become totally useless ; and it is for this reason 
that long heavy guns in all, even our smallest classes of ships, become of such urgent 
necessity, 

J observe that in the French^tiavy estimates for 1829, the Minister of Marine de- 
mands an extra sum of 7,000,000 francs for the express purpose of the construction of 
steam-vessels ; but I have not yet been able to learn that our attention has been turned 
as seriously as the impoitance of the subject requires, towards any preparations for this 
new species of maritime warfaiy*,.*’ 

** I had earnestly hoped, in common with many of my brother officers, that advantage 
would have been taken of this long^period of profound peace, to digest and introduce 
some material improvements into our general system of naval discipline ; and that p^hile 
our civil and military codes have been gradually and almost imperceptibly assuming a 
milder spirit, and becoming more in unison with the altered temper of the age, and 
with the general disposition which prevails amongst enlightened men to govern, as far 
as may be possible, by reason rather than by force — 1 had hoped, I say, that this im- 
portant subject would not have escaped the attention of our naval administration. 

1 am fully aware of the difficulty and delicacy of the task, and that any undue 
relaxation of the reins of discipline, might be to the full as dangerous and pernicious as 
the opposite extreme ; but T cannot believe that in tliis, as well as in all other human 
affiairs, there is not a happy medium by no means impossible of attainment j ami re- 
membering, as I too well do, all the occurrences which led to the fearful explosion in 
1797, 1 feel doubly anxious that our system of discipline afloat should be so regulated 
and mitigated, as to prevent, as far as possible, those sad instances of individual harsh- 
ness and severity, which I would glatlly expunge from my memory, but which 1 have 
no doubt contributed very materially towards the subsequent discontents. The present 
seems to me a most favourable opportunity for correcting our deficiency in this import- 
ant particular/^ 

“ Justice towards both our officers and men, demands some such measure as that 
which I now recommend ; and that while our civil and military laws are undergoing 
revision, and gradually adapting themselves to the more humane spirit of the times, our 
naval code should not be left the sole remaining monument of a less civilised period. 

“ If the regulations I propose were embodied in the instructions, and couched in the 
discreet and temperate language which has characterised orders of a similar tendency 
issuing from the Horse Guardis, their good effects would be soon generally diffused 
throughout the navy, an^ at improved and more uniform system established in our fleet, 
before any sudden emergency obliges us to resort again to impressment, and to assoni- 
ble hastily large bodies of seamen serving (at first at least) compulsorily and reluct- 
antly, and whom it should be our first object to attach and conciliate.*' 

It may, per|jyaps, appear to savour of personal or professional vanity, if I presume 

but a complete alteration at PJymouth ; atnd that preat fears are entertained of her for- 
mer good qualities being tota^ changed by this injudicious attempt at improvement. 
An extraordinary experiment has also been lately tried on vbe Royal George of one- 
hundred- and- twenty- guns, lately launched at Cnatham ; she has been 4onhled ivith 
three4nck Jir plank to increase her breadth ; forgetting apparently that, as fir*does not 
last more than«three pr four years, Jher doubling will soon begin to rot, and if, (as in all 
probability will be the case,) the oak is infected, we shall have a new first-rate to take 
to pi.eccs within five years after her launching." 
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to attribute the remarkable perseverance in old systems, and the strong distaste towards 
modern improvements in naval affairs, on which I have^so much animadverted, to the 
determined, and apparently systematic, exclusioti of naval officers from those depart* 
nients where it would naturally be supposed that professional experience and •informa- 
tion must be indispensably necessary. 

“ I am far from wishing to draw invidious comparisons, or to repine at the superior 
advantages enjoyed by our sister profession, which leads /o, instead of excluding, /ho/rf, 
the highest honours of j;he state ; yet I cannot but see that our naval departments are 
degenerating into political engines, and the smallest possible umiiber of professional 
men permitted to take part in their deliberations. 

“ Let me only contrast this system with that pursu^in our military offices. At the 
Horge the commandcr-m chief is a general officer; all his stuff, adjutant and 

quaiter-master-general, and their deputies, miTitary secretary, &c. are exclusively mili- 
tary. The secretary-at-war is a colonel in the army ; the whole of the Board of Ord- 
nance, tn aster- general, lieutenant-general, surveyor-general, &c. Ac. are all mililary 
men ; not a single naval officer is admitted, althojjgh all the alterations and expcii- 
nicnts on naval ordnance are tried at Woolwich, and (as I have heard) very great 
unnecessary erphnse often incurred from the want of tliat information which profes- 
sional experience can alone afford ; all the minor branches, comptrollers of army ac- 
counts, (SlC. are equally filled by valuable officers, whose previous habits peculiarly 
qualify them for the duties of their station; but w'hert we turn our eyes towards our 
naval departments, what an extraordinary contrast do they present ! Our first Lord 
of the Admualty, two out of the four junior Lc^ds, and the two secretaries, can lay 
chiiin to no professional knowledge or experience 'Whatever — thus forming a majority of 
five to two in tlic great council, where all naval affairs are decided. If we turn to the 
navy-oflice, a similar disproportion will be found. A distingmsUed officer is, it is true, 
comptroller of the navy ; but the deputy-comptroller, the joint surveyors, and the ac- 
countant-general, are all unprofessional ; and it is only at the bottom of the list, that 
we find two captains in the navy employed as store-keeper and superintendent of trans- 

} )orts ; although it is here that every thing which relates to building, repairing, model- 
ing, and in siioit the whole detail of the maierid of our navy is supposed to be con- 
sidered and aisanged.'* 

** I shall here conclud<5 my Ilemarks in the earnest and fervent hope that they may, 
by exciting the public attention to the errors and omissions which I nave endeavoured 
to point out, contribute, in some small degree, to avert the dangers to which 1 confess 1 
cannot look forward without apprehension. 

^ ’ 1 am old enough to remember that, only fifteen years afti*r almost as suwessful a 
war as that which we saw so gloriously terminated in 1815, Plymouth was blockaded 
by a superior fleet, and our ships of war at Spithead obliged to take refuge in Ports- 
mouth harbour. This great national disgrace was entirely attributable to the impro- 
vident and injudicious manner in which our naval administration was conducted ; and 
although 1 am far from intending to draw an invidious comparison, yet I cannot avoid 
recalling to my recollection both this fatal period and the commencement of the war of 
1 793 ; and fears will then arise in ray mind, that even all this dearly bought Gxj>e- 
rience has not produced the desired effect. 

“ These considerations have induced me, however iclui tantly, to undertake this 
painful task : 1 hope 1 may have performed it with due regard for the feelings of those 
whose public measures I cannot entirely approve, bpt to whose zeal and integrity, in 
their official capacity, I render the fullest justice. If in the eiourse of these observa- 
tions 1 have mis-stated or mistaken facts hearing msfterially on my argument, I can 
only assure my readers that I have spared no pains to obtain the best and moat accurate 
information ; and from 1816 down to the present time I have been in such constant cor- 
respondence on this ^subject with my brother officers, both at horn# and abroad, and 
have so carefully rejected every circumstance ^f doubtful authenticity, that X dq not 
think any of my impoitant assertions can ever be seriously controverted. 

“ Jf 1 can succeed in ray object, my declining years ^ill not have been unprofitaldy 
employed ; and 1 sometimes fondly hope that an old officer who has witnessed the 
reverses as well as tlie successes of the service to which he is still devotedly attachcul, 
may not false his warning voice in vain/' 

A — - 

* The chairman of the victualling board, which superintends not only that dopart- 
ment but the medical staff of the navy, is a major-general ! 

U. S. JouiiN. No. 18. June, 1830. 3 c 
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FRANCE. 

“ Relation de la Campagne de 1815, dite de Waterloo, ppnr servir h THistoire 
du Mar^chal Ney ; par M. Le Colonel Heym^s, son premier Aide-de-camj), 
temoin oculaire/^ — (** Narrative of the Campaign of 1815, called that of 
Waterloo, subservient to tl*e History of Marshal Ney; by Colopel Heymds, 
his first Aide-de-camp, and an eye-witness.”) ‘ 

An article possessing much historical value, and calculated to excite universal 
interest, has, under the above title, appeared in the 48th Number of the ISpecta- 
teuT Militaire, Professedly a defence of the conduct of Marshal Ney during 
the eventful period to which it refers, the Narration is stated to have been called 
forth by the attacks which many historians of the campaign of lfel5, have more 
or less made upon the conduct of that General. “ One of the greatest captains 
of our time,” says the author, “ has been judged and condemned, without 
having been heard, and this upon reports which might, at least, have been sus- 
pected of incorrectrfess.” 

After fixing the reader’s confid^ce witli die exordium that his statement does 
not contain one word that is not strictly correct, (riffoureusemcnt exact,) Colbnel 
Heym^s thus proceeds to detail the movements of liis chief. 

In the month of June 1815, all was in preparation in France to take the field. 
CW/)« d'armh had been formed, and the commands given to generals selected 
by tlie Emperor i Marshal Ney was at Paiis, impatient to learn whether he was 
to be employed or not, and awaiting, in common with the entire of agitated 
France, the result of the contest which was about to commence. 

On the lith June, at eleven o’clock at night, the Marshal, being at the 
Elysic-Bourbon, where preparations for the departure of the Emperor were 
being made, received orders to join the army ; at midnight he went home, and 
made immediate arrangements for his journey. 

On the 12th, at nine o'clock a.m., after having sent off his horses and field 
equipages, the Marshal got into a carriage with Colonel Heymes, his first aide- 
de-camp; he travelled post. Mr. Dutour, his Secretary, and Mr. Rayot, the 
superintendent of his household, followed in a c<alash. 

** Tlie Marshal arrived at 1-aon at ten in the evening ; the Emperor was 
asleep, and he did not see him. 

On the 13th the Marshal slept at Avesnes ; he arrived there in the morning, 
went immediately to the Emperor, with whom he dined. 

On the 14th, all the post-horses having been engaged for the Emperor, the 
Marshal could not obtain any, and it was not until ten o^clock a.m. that, having 
at length procured some horses from the peasants, he was enabled to leave 
Avesnes ; but the road rvak so bad, so filled with troops, and the team with which 
he had been provided so slcTw, that he did not arrive at Beaumont until ten at 
night. The Emperor was in bed, and he could not see him. The Marshal’s 
quarter was not ready. M. d’Aure, Intendant-General of t^e army, gave up to 
im his room, wliere he passed the night. 

“ On the 15th the troops were in march ; the Emperor left Beaumont at two 
n the morning. The Marshal, having no horses at his disposition, could not 
fdlow him. 

However, having learned, about ten o’clock, that Marshal Mortier was re- 
maining ill in this town, Ney went to him, and purchased from him two horses, 
and Colonel IJeym^s having also provided himself, they continued their journey 
Oil horseback, followed by a sert^ant ; the carriages remaining at Beaumont. 

In passing along the column, the Marshal was welcomed by the flattering 
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discourse of tlie old soldiers, who rejoiced to see again amongst them the rofd^eoi * 
who had so often led them to victory. , 

“ At seven in the evening, the Marshal rejoined the Emperor beyond (Jharleroi, 
at the separation of the roads to Brussels and Fleums. 

“ ‘ Good morrow, Ney,^ said this Prince, ‘ I am glad to see yo\i ; you. are to 
take the command of the first ^nd second corps of infantry : Gen. HeiUe moves 
with three divisions upon Gosselies. Gen. D'Erlon is to he this evening at 
Marchiennes-au-Pon* ; you will have the light cavalry division of Pir?‘e ; 1 give 
you also the two regiments of chasseurs and lancers of my guard, but do not em- 
ploy them. To-morrow you will be joined by the reserves of heavy cavalry 
under Keb|a'mann. Go, and drive the enemy befo*re you ! ^ 

The wishes of the Marshal were accofbplished ; he had the command of u 
corps ; he forgot that there is nothing more disadvantageous to a general than to 
take tlte command of an army on the eve of a battle. He took leave of the 
Emperor, and one hour afterwards he was at tli<s head of the second corps ; tlic 
march was beijun, the skirmishers were engaged, Gosselies was cleaied. 

Soon tluee or four hundred of a battalion of Nassau troops, who with tho 
Hessians, Belgians, and others, formed the extreme left of the English anny, 
were made prisoners. « 

“ At ten in the evening, the Marshal occupied the village of Frasnes, with the 
light cavalry division of Piree, and that of infantry coraidanded by Bachelu. 
The two regiments of chasseurs and lancers df the guard were placed in reserve 
behind this village. Gen. Reille, with two divisions of infantry, and their ar- 
tillery remained at Gosselies, where he passed the night ; these divisions insured 
the communication, waiting the arrival of the first corps, which was to be that 
night at Marchiennes-au-Pont. 

“ The night was still, the troops had been marching since two in the morning. 
The reports announced that /en battalions with artillery occupied (^uatre Bras, 
and that the Jaiglish army were manoeuvring to concentrate thernsk.'lves upon this 
important point. 

“ A position was taken up in front of Frasnes. The Marshal, after having 
given his orders, and recommended the most active vigilance, returned to 
Ciiarleroi, where he did not arrive until midnight. 

“ The Emperor had just come in ; Ney supped, and conferred with him from 
u.sdnight until two in the morning. 

The Marshal has been reproached for not having seized upon the position 
of Quatre Bras on the 15th. That day was, however, sufficiently occupied. 
In war, strictly speaking, an attack may be risked when there is one chance of 
success in ten ; but here every thing was adverse. The troops had been harassed 
by a march of twenty hours; the Marshal neither knew the names of thtj gene- 
rals nor of the colonels. lie was ignorant of the force of the regiments, and 
knew still less what number of men had been able to follow ihe heads of the 
columns in so long a march. Would he have been wise to attempt a night 
attack with four or five thousand infantry, and a thousand or twelve hiimln'd 
horse, upon a point with which no one was acquainted ,gand which was known 
to be defended by ten batlahons and artilUrij ? military man of in 

tegrity will answer. No ! Thus thought the Emperor himself, since lie welcomed 
and retained the Marshal to supper the end of this day, a day so important, 
that we feel it necessary to recapitulate the events with which It was filled.”— 
pp. 553 — 56. , • 

Without the most remote wish or intention to detract from the zeal, ability, 
and well-known gallantry of Marshal Ney, wc cawiot avoid here interrupting 
Colonel Heyratis’s Narrative, to observe upon the exaggerated account of the 
British force at Quatre Bras at the time alluded to, which he states to huve 
reached the French general. » 

__ ; ft. 

* Hiis was the confidential and friendly name given to him hy the old soldiers 
amongst themselves, 

3 c 2 
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The only part of the Allied army at, or in the immediate vicinity of Qualre 
Bras, on the night of the 15tlx wasthe Nassau brigade, (about 1200 men,) under 
Prince Bernard of Saxe Weimar, vrhich met the advance of Ney’s second cor|)S at 
Frasnes, on the preceding evening, and succeeded in maintaining its position 
near Quatre Bras : the troops of the Netlierlauds, who came up next, did not 
leave Brussels until the morning of the 16th. , 

“ We have seen,*' continues the author, that on the l/ith, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, the Marshal having remained behind for want erf the means of trans- 
port, purchased two horses; that at seven o’clock in the evening he received a 
command ; at eight beat the enemy and made some prisoners ; at ten had 
marched five leagues with Ins troops, and taken u]> a position oji? front of 
Frasnes ; at midnight, gave an accounf at Charleroi of the dispositions which lie 
had made. The Emperor retained him to supper, gave him his orders, and 
received the Marshal with the freedom of the camp ; he imparled to him hiS plans 
and his hopes respecting the day<of the 16th, soon about to open. He ate with 
him the bread of friendship on the night of the 15th, which all the chief officers 
at the imperial quarters can attest. 

“ Where are, then, the proofs of the Emperor’s discontent at the non-occupa- 
tion of Qualre Bras ? lie wsw too good a judge not to know that it could not 
have taken place. 

“ On the 16th, at two in the morning, the Marshal returned to Gosselies, 
where he stopped some moments to communicate with Gen. lieille ; him he or- 
dered to march as soon as possible with his two divisions and his artillery, and 
to rendezvous at Frasnes, to which place the Marshal almost immediately re- 
paired. He found himself again at the bead of his troops, and in the presence 
of the enemy. lie collected all the reports which the generals and other officers 
had been able to procure, during which time Colonel Heymes traversed tlic line, 
visited each of the regiments, took down in writing the pames of the colonels, 
and the number of their corps, and soon after presented to the Marshal the ge- 
neral state of bis army. 

It has been shown that on the 16th, at eight in the morning, there was yet at 
Frasnes but the light cavalry division of Gen. Pirce, that of infantry of Gen. 
Bachelu, and the two regiments of chasseurs and lancers of the guard, in re- 
serve, behind the village ; Gen. Rcille, with the two divisions commanded by 
Foy and Guilleminot, was in march for this point. The division of Gen. Girard 
had been directed by the Emperor, on the preceding evening, upon l.igny, 
where that general was killed on the 16lh. This division never joined the 
second corps, of which it formed a part. 

Thus, when the whole of the second corps was brought together, there were 
disposable only four regiments of light cavalry, and three divisions ol infantry 
ana artillery; in all 17 to 18,000 men, and not 40,000, as has been so often 
repeated. The light cavalry of the guard have not been included in the num- 
ber, but it is to be recollected that the Emperor had forbid their being engaged, 

" The enemy, who occupied (.Quatre Bras, showed tlien a force of 25,000 men, 
with a numerous artillery '; his right covered the wood of Bossu; his centre was 
in front of Quatre Bras ; his'^eft was lost in the direction of Namur, occupying 
the road to that place, and approaching our right flank.” — p. 557. 

As, from the subsequent part of this narrative, it is evident that Colonel 
lleym^s alludes ^o some time of the day previous to eleven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, we take leave to correct his enumeration of the British force, 
which, until 2 p.m. consisted solely of the second and part of the third division 
of the Netherlands, amounting to only 5200 men ; to these, about two o’clock, 
were added the fifth £ngli.sh division, the Brunswick contingent, and 1200 
Belgian cavalry, making the Allied force, even at this period of the action, but 
19,115, of whkh 2100 only were cavalry. 

<< * c 

^ [To bo continued.] 
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AUSTRIA. 

Damascus sword-blapIs. 

An imitation of the celebrated Damascus blade/' stated to be in iib respect 
inferior to the Eastern original, has been fabricated in the domfnions of both 
Austria and Prussia, and Professor Crivelli, the inventor of that vrhich has been 
adopted in the Imperial army, has been liberal enough to give publicity to the 
means by which thisf formidable weapon may be manufactured. Ills detailed 
insti*uctioiis will be found in a small work published at Milan, and entitled, 
Memoria sulV arte di Fabricare le Sciahole di Damasco, of which the following 
epitome i« jjctracted from the All^emcine Mili/dr-^^citung, A long, flat ])ie04i 
of fnalleable steel, of about one inch and* a half in breadth, and one-eighth in 
thickness, is to^be first bound with iron- wire at intervals of one-third of an inch. 
The iriin and steel to be then incorporated by melting, and repeated additions 
(10 to 20) of iron-wire made to the first portion# wit!i which tliey must be firmly 
amalgamated.^ This compound material is then to be stretched and divided into 
sliorter lengths, to wliicli, by the usual process of melting, grinding, and tem- 
pering, any wished-for form may be given. By filing semicircular grooves into 
both sides of the blade, and again subjecting it to tfie hammer, a beautiful roset- 
shaped Damascus is obtained ; the material can also be made to assume any 
other form. The infusion by means of which the figures tire made visible, is 
the usual one oi atfua-^hriis and vinegar. Thb success of this method, and the 
excfellence of the blades which have been constructed according to these direc- 
tions, have by various trials been placed beyond all doubt. Professcu* Crivelli 
liiis had several sabre-blades prepared, under his own instruction, Ut Milan ; 
similar experiments have, by the Emperor’s commands, been made at the Poly- 
technicul Institution at Vienna, and, finally, the War-Office has empowered 
Daniel Fischer, manufacturer of arras in that capital, to proceed with the faliri- 
cation on a large scale. These blades, which, when made in large quantities, 
are but little dearer than those in common use, have been subnntted to the 
severest tests, among which may be mentioned, — cutting off hob-nails, which 
had been placed in great numbers behind each other; cuts upon a strong iron- 
plate, and many folds of cloth ; horizontal blows upon a wooden table ; and, 
finally, powerful bending on both sides. An idea of their extraordinary tena- 
city may be formed from the fact, that out of 210 blades that were examined by 
a military commission, and each of which was required to bear three cuts 
against iron, and two against a flat wooden table, not a single one snapped, or 
bad its edge indented." 

In l^russia this method of preparing sword-bladgs is stated to have been 
several y^ars in practice, and to have been attended with equal success ; among 
others the manumetory of Schnackenberg, at Malapane, in Silesia, has been dis- 
tinguished for th'3 excellence of its imitalion Damascus blades, which are nei- 
ther in beauty nor durability inferior to those that have been fabricated at Milan. 

PRUSSIA. * • • 

> 

Wabre und Abentheuerlicbe Lebensgeschichte eines Berliners, der in den 
Kriegs-Jabren 1807 bis 1815, in Spanien, Frankreich und Italian, sich be- 
fand."— (True and Adventurous Life of a Berliner in Spain, IJrance, and Italy, 
from 1807 to 1815.) Berlin, 1829. 

Romantic as the title of this work sounds, the *undeniable stamp of truth 
•which it bears, qualifies it to present to the obseryamt reader the wjpresentation 
of a soldier’s life, and to unfold to him his true situation under the inairy inci- 
dents attendant upon war. 

The author is a compositor, leaves Berlin during the troubles«of 1806, and 
arrives, per varios casus, at Lucero, enlists here ib a Spanish-Swiss regiment, ai!^ 
marches with a party of recruits to Barcelona. He, however, soon desert to 
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the French, then back again to the Spaniards, and once again to the French, 
and so on for several times,' according as he found his last adopted service not 
agreeable; here occur some interesting scenes. On his last desertion to the 
French, he wgs treated as a prisoner, and sent to Auxerre in France; from this 
place he endeavoured to escape, but failing in the attempt, v^ras placed in close 
donfinement, and finally removed to Douay : here he again entered the service, 
and marched to S[)oleto, where, in October 1813, he again deserted, in order to 
return home ; but the Neapolitan gens-cCarmes defeated liis intentions, and he 
■was taken to Naples, and confined, -with other prisoners of war, in the Castle of 
Carmine. In the beginning, of 1814, be was placed in a Neapolitan regiment, 
and marched to Capua, from whence the fates led him to Gaeta;'^is removal 
from hence to Fondi, gave him an opportunity of carrying through another jiro- 
ject of escape which had failed at Gaeta, and now accompanied by a ^Neapo- 
litan, who had been excited to the enterprise by the charms of a fair Florentine, 
he started from the post where •he had been stationed as sentry, and both fugi- 
tives arrived safely at Florence ; from hence be pursued his journey towards 
home, which, after many adventures, he reached, and is now, with the addition 
of a wife and a numerous family, once again pursuing his profession of compo- 
sitor. No person can read* the 304 well-written pages of this work without 
being gratified, and, perhaps, instructed . — Miltiair Litteratur. Zeiiung ls£ 
Hfft, xi. Band, , 


HANOVER. 

Einladung zur Subskription auf den Feldzug der Britten gegen die Amerika- 
iiischen Freistaaten in den Jahreu 1814 u 1815, &c. von dem Verfasser des 
Subalterns.'^ — Den Krieg der Birmanen, dargostellt von Major Snodgrass. 
Aus dem Englisclien von Gustav Nagel, vormals Lieutenant in Ktinigl Grosbr 
Diensten. — (“ Proposals for publishing by subscription Campaigns of the 
British Army against the American Republics in the years 1814, 1815. By 
the Author of the Subaltern." — ‘‘ The Birmese War. By Major Snodgrass. 
Translated from the English by Gustavus Nagel, late Lieutenant in the 
British Service.") — Hannover, Dec. 1829." 

Mr. Nagel’s translation of ‘‘ The Subaltern," of which a short notice was 
offered to our readers in the last section of the Foreign Misccillany, ajipears to 
have met with sufficient encouragement to induce him now to devote his 
labours to the double task of preparing a German version of the second work of 
the same distinguished author, as well as of the interesting publication of Major 
Snodgrass. 

The overwhelming manufacture of books in Germany, and the fkeilities which 
the separate states, and consequent various jurisdictions of that country, afford 
to the unprincipled rapacity of its literary pirates; present obstacles to the suc- 
cess of an author from which in England he is happily preserved. The first 
edition of a new Germgn work has, perhaps, not been half disposed of, when 
some industrious publisher jn an adjoining state, offers the same publication at 
so reduced a price, that the original is completely beat out of the field, and 
leaves its proprietor to mourn over his now unsaleable volumes. The author s 
labour is, therefore, generally but ill-rewarded, and he is not unfrequently led 
to adopt the mlire secure system of publishing by subscription. Such a mode 
has been adopted by Mr. Nagel, i'A the present instance, and we sincerely hope 
that his proposal will meet with that encouragement which his talent deserves. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAE. 

HL to Miles Minden, 

TO THE worshipful MINDEN, EDITOR OP THE UNITED SERVICE 

JOURNAL. 

Dear Min den, — It is, as thou knowestj only since there hath been rendeTod 
to thee soille imperfect report of the third and fourth Colloquies with the shade 
of Folard, that the acute and ingenious remarks of our camarados J. M, of Kdiu« 
burgh* Petronel, and Dugald Dalgetty, upon the two former numbers, luivc 
reached me. What flattering unction their comments will lay to the soul of the 
Chevalier, it perhaps becomes not thy friend, Vho is but the poor echo of his 
opinion, to imagine : yet it may confidently be pronounced, that J. M. of Kdin* 
burgh hath given assurance of a soldier according to the Chevalier’s own heart ; 
nor, after his eloquent vindication of the supremacy of the ancient strategy, can 
it be expected that our venerable master will again credit my fear, “ that the 
study of tlie martial science of antiquity is scarcely cultivated with becoming 
ardour by our militaires of these days.” * 

To Petronel are my thanks specially due in propria person&, for his notice of 
a term, which was, perhaps, rendered with colloquial laxity, in too general a 
sense from the Chevaliers discourse. When, indeed, he spoke passingly of 
the lighter fusil which was the first improvement on the musK(?l,” he assuredly 
could not mean thereby to designate the fusil proper, with \\&Jirelock ; because, 
in the very next page, he actually notices that the latter expedient was not gene- 
rally adopted until a century ana a half later; but he merely employed a conve- 
nient general term for that less weighty piece, which, under a hundred denomi- 
nations, replaced the original heavy musket;— or, as in the modern vulgar sense, 
a light musket is still called a fusil. Thus he even freely translates in tlu* next 
page, Archibusieri Spagnuoli,” as the ‘‘Spanish fusileers,” and afterwards 
speaks of “ arquebusiers or fusileers ” indifferently, to signify tlm same foiue. 
This practice might be defended by the example of various writers of eminence, 
both m our own language and the French ; but, after observing in Petrond’s 
letter the misapprehension to which it is liable, I am free to confess the pro- 
priety of confining the use of the term fusil to its stricter meaning. 

With respect, however, to the various kitids of hand fire-arms noticed by 
Petroneljit behoves me to observe, that it would be exceedingly difficult to fonn 
a correct chronological table of their invention : — even if such researches might 
not be abandoned without loss by the general tactical inquirer to the mere anti- 
quarian. Of tliis truth, some instances may be found in the enumeration which 
I^etronel has extracted from the Archseologia. For admitting, as there stated, 
that the haquebut was known in England “as eaiiy as,the reign of llichard III.” 
and the demihaque in the time of Henry VIII., it ^ manffestly incorrect to place 
the musket as “then coming” later; since Muratori has clearly proved (in his 
twenty-sixth Dissertation on the Antiquities of the Middle Ages,^ that the mus- 
ket was known in Italy so early as 1432, and therefore nearly half a century 
before even the reign of our Richard III. But the fact is, alSo, that the same 
arm was so often used in different countries, as wejl as periods, under varum* 
names, that it is not a whit more safe to attempt any distinction, according to 
the mere nomenclature, than according to the chronology. Tlie haquebut, 
haque, currier, caliver, and carabine, were evidently no more than unimportant 
varietiesfofthearquebuse; and the term esclopette, whose peculiar charactc its- 
tics Petronel’s author was unable to discover^is as obviously bht a derivation 
from the Italian schiopeiio, (a musketoon, the diminutive of schioppo, a musket,) 
used by Guicciardini for the lighter variety of musket with which the infiintry 
of his times were armed. And finally, for one more proof of the difficulty pf 
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deducing any strictly chroriological j^odigree from among the ancestors of Brown 
Bess/' it Itiay suffice to remdrk that, admitting the iTench to have invented the 
fusil in l d30, Montecuculi is full of evidence, that the matchlocked musket was 
still in generaV use full five-and-thirty years later. 

proceed, lastly, to commune ukh thy intelligent correspondent Dugald Dal- 
getty, who, as well as Petroiiel, hath blended so goodly a vein of courtesy with 
his eagerness of research, that 1 would it were possible for^ them both to assist 
in the Chevalier's aerial symposia. For certes, our master would specially de- 
light in the solution of their inquisitive doubts : — but unha]ipily your ghosts 
admit not of a plurality of visitants, and thus am 1 compelled to aiwer of my- 
self, as I best ma^, to their objections. 1 take thy leave, therofoi?; Mind«;n, 
first to copy the postscript of our gallant Rittmeister's letter to thee : 

" A word of hypercriticism, if you like, on the last number of the * Collociuies Vvith Fo- 
lard.* The accomplished author is,^l believe, mistaken in saying that the Landsknechle 
derived their ajipellation from the lance, with which he supposes tliein to have been 
principally armed. 'I’he German writers of that eaily period never nYa.ke use of the 
word lance, but spiess : and those bands derived their name from the two words lands- 
kuechte, meaning servants of the state. Noi were they at any time exclusively armed 
with lances ; the proportion of fne different arms varied at different times; a eircum- 
stance that will solve one of the author’s difficulties. For instance*, the companies of 
400 men each, that Pkilip, Count Palatine, raised for the service ot Kngland in 1.545, 
were armed in the following proportion : 100 per company carried hackbuts, 100 were 
mail-clad soldiers, and the rest had long spears, (spicssen). The author also places the 
hist appearance of those bands at too late a period of history ; for 1 find in the life of 
Mastino de la Scala 11., that German free bands, under a fount Werner, infested Italy 
as early as the year 1348. With the indescribable baseness that characterised the 
Italian wars of the middle ages, and which it has lately been so much the fashion to 
admire ; these marauders were not fought out of the country, but bought out of it by a 
general contribution of the northern states. 

** So far from the Swiss being weak in fire-arms as supposed by the author of the 
* Collo(}uies,' it appears that they were regularly trained to the use of those arms at a very 
early period : for Muller quotes a chronicle showing, that in 1393, one Giiiniger of 
Zurich was paid sixpence per day for teaching the men of Hough to shoot with the 
Arquebuse. The age of intellect might, it seems, take at least one lesson fioin tlie 
fourteenth century. Another equally luiporlaut matter : it is somewhere stated that llie 
musket did not take its name from a bird, but from tlie farm of JNIoscatta, mar \'e- 
rona, where these interesting engines wcie first used in an action against the Venetians.” 

To notice these objections point by point, I may first observe, tliat the true 
derivation of landsknecht, or lanzknecht, must depend entirely upon the ques- 
tion in which way the word was originally spelt. Landsknecht may be, received 
as a servant of the state ; but lanzknecht is a man of the lance or lance-bearer. 
Now, certainly the latter is a legitimate old German word ; and though your 
correspondent has not met with it in the early writers, a reference to the memoirs 
of that famous captain of the age before us, George von Friindsherg, (which I 
unfortunately do not posaress) would at once enable me to settle his doubts. 
But he may not the less be assured, that the Italian writers alw^ays spell the term 
for the German foot-soldier lanzichenech, as evidently having received the word 
from the natives in the same sense as lanzo for a lance or lancer, which was 
itself bon-owed f|om the German lanze, a lance, spear, or pike. Thus, expressly, 
Guicciardini, in his second book, Diedmila lanzichenecit (cossi ohiamano volgar^ 
mente if anti TedeschL) ^ • 

Secondly, so far from its^ having been supposed in the Colloquies that the 
German bands were armed exclusively with the lance or pike— and our objec- 
tor, I presume, does not doubt that it was their principal weapon — it will be 
seen that the Chevalier himself notices, like your worthy Correspondent, though 
from different*^ authorities, the proportion of fire-arms which were mingled with 
the pike and halberd in bands of German foot. Indeed, in the enumeration 
of the Palatine companies it is evident, as only one hundred in every four car- 
ried fire-arms, that the pike or halberd was the weapon of the remaining three, 
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including those provided with cuirasses. Nor is there any difficulty left in the 
Colloquies for solution on the armament of the*Gemuui hands: thoiinh the 
equipment of the earliest Spanish infantry in the Italian wars remains* involved 
in more doubt. 

Thirdly, your Correspondent, in supposing that the first appearance ’of Iju’ 
bands of regular German infantry is placed in the Colloquies at too late a jieriod 
of history, has again Jiimself manifestly been led into (uror. The (jennan free 
bands, to which he refers, under Count M'erner, (or the Duke Guarnieri, as he 
is called by the Italian writers,) were not lanzkneclits, or infantry of any Kind, 
hnt heavy qjvalry or men at arms, as may be leartied from their contemporary 
Gitvanni 'fillani (1. xii.) Even this, as every one the least familiar with Ita- 
lian history is of course aware, was by no means the earliest instance of tlie em 
ploynient of German mercenaries in that country: though Werner was the first 
of the foreign Condottieri who set the exainjile of forming tliem into regular frvf 
“companies of adventure,’^ as such organized fianditti, or land-pirates, came to 
be tenned. sllul it is needless to repeat, that the only efficient force of these 
troops, until towards ihe^ end of the fifteenth century, lay in a heavy cavalry, 
attended, as it doubtless was, by a rabble rout of unmountt^d followers ; and that 
the first appearance of a regular foreign infantry in*ltaly, can be dated no earlier 
than the expedition of Charles Vlll. of France, when the repulntion acquired 
by the Swiss bands liad produced an imitation of their array among the (k‘rmans. 

Fourthly, the record adduced by your ingenious Corr(iS])ondent, that the Sw-iss 
were so early trained to the practice of the arquebuse (though certainly curious 
in itself, and well worthy of observation,) goes only to prove that they were ac- 
quainted with the use of fire-arms : which was so far from being denied in the 
('ollocuiies, that the number of those arms in their battalions was expressly 
quoted from (riovio. But it does not alter the fact, which is proved by the cir- 
cumstances of all their battles, that the proportion of musketeers or urcpiebusiers 
ill their bands always continued small, even throughout lh(‘ Italian wars, — that 
lh(>y relied little on any other weapons than the pike and halbi’rd, — and that 
they were never famed in that age, like the Spanish and Jtalian foot, for the ex- 
ecution of their fire. 

J.astly, with respect to the origin of the term musket, I am unable, as the 
authority for its derivation from the farm of Moscatta is not stated, to learn on 
what occasion that place was the scene of an action which is ciTtainly unnoticed 
ill general history. But, not to insist again ujion the commonly rc(*eived Italian 
etymology from mosquetto, (a small hawk,) I shall only add lliat, if analogy can 
prove any thing, we are not without some evidence in our own languagt', winch 
our esteomed Commentator will hardly be disposed to reject, that tin* word 
musket itself, is “ marvellous proper English/' for a hawk as well as a hand- 
gun ; and that, the smaller bird of prey is as likely to have lent its tnunc* to the 
lesser engine, as the nobler falcon to the piece of more jiowerful calibre ; for, 
says Dryden, (using the term after Shakspeare) — 

• « 

** The musket and the coystrcl were too wAk, 

Too fierce the falcon.” ^ 

Having thus, — as I trust satisfactorily — delivered my response to tlic objec- 
tions of thy worthy Correspondents Petronel and Dalgetty, and therein endea- 
voured to emulate their own spirit in a due observance of the maxim which best 
becomes every lettered discussion, — rrfellh e sine iratundid, refelli sine p^tinacin 
—•1 w'ould only farther assure thee that I am, • 

Dear Minden, 

Ever thine, and now theirs, 
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Importance of maintaini^ a defensive force on an adequate footing. 

yit(f ri ri ^^9), r 0 rt ftetwit virc tkpdyMmmg, 

ay xgarp 

* Of the gods we think as others, and of men we believe that, by a law of nature or 
necessity, they will everywhere reign over those whom they are strong enough to 
conquer/* — T hucydides, Lib. v. 

Mr. Editor, — The attacks now so constantly made on the naval and military 
establishments of the country^, by a certain set of political speakers and writers, 
with a view, as it is asserted, to a reduction of taxation, induce me'fe offer you 
a few remarks on the subject. 

A reduction of taxation, unaccompanied by a diminution of income io those 
^ho derive their revenue from the taxes, would, of course, be a general benefit, 
because it would be, in fact, a distinct increase of wealth ; but a reduction of 
taxation, accompanied by a reduction of income to one part of the, community, 
would be only a partial benefit on one side, set off by a severe loss on the other. 
A mere reduction of establishments is not of itself, therefore, a national benefit 
or saving, but becomes so on'iy when it can be shown that its anticipated advan- 
tages will be greater than its certain evils ; and this cannot, even in a mere 
financial view, be shown in favour of military reduction, because it has been 
proved by numbers, that if the whole army were reduced to-morrow, the relief 
afforded in a diminution of taxation, would not be perceived by the poorest tax 
payer in tlie country. What relief, indeed, could the paltiy pittance, that on an 
average barely supports some 200,000 men, (pensioned and employed,) afford, 
if distributed among twenty-two millions of people ; the greatest portion of the 
sum going, as a matter of course, back to the wealthy, from whom it was ori- 
ginally derived. The sufferings, on the other hand, entailed upon the reduced, 
would be made sufficiently apparent from tlie L«and’s End to John O’Groat^s. 

Rut, supposing that perceptible relief could be afforded by a reduction of the 
army, can the country, consistently with its honour, safety, and rank amongst 
nations, venture the measure ? In answer, I point to the motto prefixed to this 
letter. It is attributed bj'^ the great writer from whom it is quoted to the ambas- 
sadors of the most enlightened people of antiquity ; and I appeal to all men of 
common judgment, to all who are acquainted with history, whether the annals 
of mankind, from their earliest records down to the notable peace of Adnanople, 
do not fully and fairly establish its justness and accuracy. Let any one look 
round the world and say where there is peace and security, except under the 
protection of an efficient military force; where in the ancient or modern world, 
did the arts of peace ever fiourish, if not under tlie protection of the sarissa or 
the sword ? Lil^rals and philosophers may tell us that it should not be so, and 
1 shall not slop to question the assertion ; for legislation, with every exertion 
for the improvement of men, must legislate for them as they are, and not as we 
may wish them to he. Is thert any one so simple as to suppose, that the late 
invaders of Turkey w6uld upt rather have invaded Britain, could the attempt 
have been made with equal prospect of success ; or that the capture of I.ondon 
would not be more acceptable to the people of Paris than that ox Algiers ? 

Bnt as it is oqjy the diminution of the army to the establishment of 1 792, and 
not its entire reduction that is called for ; let us see what may be the analogy 
existing between that period and dur own time, and what were the mighty 
nefits the country derived from the landed establishment of that yeai'. In 
1792, Russia, tliough sufficiently powerful to make Mr. Pitt fit out a fleet for 
the relief of Oczakoff, had not yet possessed herself of all Poland, Finland, Bess- 
arabia, and the vast Asiatic districts since acquired : a Russian army* had not 
then encamped oa the banks of the Seine, and the people of Germany could 
still look to the East without performing the koo-too. America was compara- 
tively weak, and had not then given proofs, (of what ancient history amiily 
i^ltests,) that Republics are, to say the least, as ambitious as czars and en)])cmrs : 
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ihe boasted sons of freedom had not yet, for the base lucre of gain,*' joined the 
cause of tyranny against us, at the moment when/as in 1812, they thought us 
reduced to the last extremity. In 1792, the six new states of South ^America 
had no independent existence ; nor did we possess the additional colonies we 
have now to garrison, and whicli, at the lowest estimate, recjuire some 20,000 
men for their protection. On what principle then can any one acquainted wiflh 
the above facts, that every school-boy shouW know, now call for the establish* 
ment of 1792? The* mighty benefits it has entailed upon the country are easily 
stated. 

It was the establishment of 1792, the spirit ftom which it spning, and an 
causes and’^ffects go on multiplying each other, the spirit to which it again gave 
rise, that made tlie people of tlujse countries, against whrmi the ]>uges of history, 
when ^iily considered, record but one defeat,* forget the deeds of their ances- 
tors, made them believe that the men who on the ocean were alike invincible, in 
distant, and in hand-to-hand combat, could ndt on firm ground encounter the 
soldiers of Fmnce. It was this spirit that for twenty years made us shrink 
tremblingly within our islands, carry on a paltry war with gold instead of iron, 
and made us at last almost fritter away the finest army that modern times had 
seen before we ventured to st('p forward, and to mftkc a hold and worthy use of 
it. I.ct any one sum up- the many millions of treasure, and ^he many thousands 
of gallant lives that might have been saved, lia^l 25,000 llritish soldiers, such as 
tho^e who, in 1815, decided the fate of Europe on the plains of Waterloo, taken 
the field at the outset of the contest, when the French troops were but a weak 
and disorganised rabble, compared to the tried and victorious bands of later 
times. The mournful balance of blood that must appear against the system then 
pursued should act at least as a warning against its repetition ; that balance is 
surely both long and melancholy enough to convince the most in(;redulous of 
the evils of being without an army, without military pride, character, and confi- 
dence, and, above allj without tliat high and commanding military policy and 
decision that arms alone can support, and that has now become almost syno- 
nymous witli national independence. 

13ut \^e may, it seems, retain our military reputation, for it costs nothing, is 
not brouglit into estimate, and will, perhaps, should the world go on as it 
always has done, be wanted some three or four years hence. As well might we 
expect the edifice to remain after every stone of the foundation has been re- 
moved. Military reputation, character, and confidence, are the results of that 
military strength which they fortify and enhance in their turn, but from which 
they can never be separated. There was as much individual couiuge and pa- 
triotism ip the country in 1792, as there is now; we had then some six centuries 
of victory to refer to in support of our claim to military character and confi- 
dence, and the system of tactics since followed had ,beeii for at least fifty years 
in pretty general use; yet with all these advantages, to which in point of prin- 
ciple no new one has been added, we were nearly twenty years before w^e ven- 
tured to take tlie field, — ^a delay that, independent of.other losses, has entailed 
upon the country about 500 millions of that debt of which we are now so loudly 
complaining, and which the loudest complainers are, by their constant attacks 
upon the army, using their best efforts to double at the earliest opportunity. 
One really begins to believe, with the accomplished author jf Pelham, 
there ts no suck thing as a fact in the world, 

— s — • — 

* I mean Fontenoy, and am speaking of field battles only ; for Frederick tbt Seci-md 
says, that the best infantry in the world may fail in attacks of entrenchment* or foil'd* 
cations : and we know well enough that the failure of militaiy enteinrises is not always 
to be asefibed to the troops. Napoleon gained every battle he fought enuring the Il«»- 
sian (jampaign. That entire British armies perisbid in the manihes of Holland, mr 
v\ere cut up in detail in the woods of xkmerica, was not owing to the niiscoiuluct of iUa 
men, hut to the folly of those who sent, or those who led them. 
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Terluips I shall be told that I am leaving out of account the vast addition of 
military science acquired during the war. Where is this science to be found f 
You cannot produce a single book, chapter, or sentence, that throws any new 
light on the science of arms, or adds one particle to our previous knowledge of 
the subject. The knowledge and confidence resulting from experience ah)ne, 
are confined to those who acquired them in the field, and must to a great extent 
disappear from the service along with their present possessors; so that reduc- 
tion has the evident advantage of not being confined to mere numbers. 

Let it not be charged against the officers of the army, that military science 
made no progress during the. war; for though lliat science is, from the circum- 
stances under which it must be exercised, the most difficult of an^^the profes- 
sion of arms, is above a certain mrik, almost a close one. Ilesidcs, instead of 
being cheered in our difficult career by the applause of our country, evei;v effort 
was made to rejiress all generous and noble exertion. A factious parly forced 
upon the Government a line of conduct towards the army, that shook not only 
the confidence of all ranks in their superiors, but made the juncors indifferent 
to the cnltivalion of talents that they saw undervalued in their commanders ; it 
lowered, instead of raising, the standard, of military qualities and acquirements, 
and naturally led to a system of organization totally at variance with the })ro- 
gress of military science ; yet, not withstanding thest‘ disadvantages, we have, in 
justness of military views, left Loth friends and foes far behind. 

But these, I sliall be told, are now idle speculations, and worse recriminations, 
for the schoolmaster is abroad, and is, with his primer, to put down the soldier 
and his bayonet altogether. Wlien the schoolmaster shall have eradicated from 
the human breast the passions that unsheath the sword, then the weajion will 
of itself remain in the scabbard ; but to disband armies, and to crush the martial 
spirit of a country, in the ho]ies of obtaining such a result, is like breaking 
down the dyke that protects the land from the fury of the ocean, in order to 
allay the elements that raise the storm. Tlie ancients, who deemed tliat the best 
mode of preserving peace was to be prepared for war, pictured the goddess of 
wisdom and of arts herself armi'd cap-a-pie, and we admit, even to this day, tlie 
justness and the beauty of the rcjireseiitation ; but the chances are that posterity 
will say of our boasted .schoolmaster, that he should have been crowned with 
foolscap, and should have ‘‘ hung a calfs-skin o’er his recreant limbs.” 

J am, Sir, &,c. 5cc. 

Edinburgh, May, 1830, J. M. 

P. S. To raise the military caste so as to render the few capable of doing the 
duty of the many, would be a mode of reducing numbers and expense, alike 
creditable to the country, the service, and the projector ; but as it would render 
an augmentation of the soldier's ])ay necessary, it need not be looked for in 
these times. At the moment when the appointment of second lieu.tenaut-colo- 
nels was called for, the junior majors are, it seems, to be reduced, so tliat de- 
pots, those seminaries of the infantry, that should never be without the superin- 
tendence of an officer *>f knowledge and experience, capable not only of instruct- 
ing all ranks in their duty, btit of setting an examjile of conduct to the junior 
officers, will in future be for the most part under the command of young cap- 
tains, many of them not of an age to command tliemselves, much less others. 
A depot shoulcP never be without an unmarried field-officer, En passant — 1 
perceive that a Committee has been appointed to inquire into the half-pay and 
pension system; 1 presume not to know with what view, but 1 beg most 
earnestly and respectfully to call the attention of its members to the following 
words of Pericles, recorded by Thycydides ; — a^trns 
rdlirti Kcu vtoKtriuovri ; — that is, there Will the best men be found 

where the reward of valour is the highest/' 
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Administration of the Medical Department of the Army* 

Mr. Editor, — The letter of your correspondent Mcdicus. in the last number 
of your excellent Journal, relates to a department which 1 reuret to «ay has 
long been on the decline, and which, unless reformed and re-invjgorat(‘d, will 
soon lose all that remains of its respectability. It is not, liowcvcr, by calliiaj; 
attention to such trifling matters as are mentioned by INledicus, that the scr\ loe 
is to be benefited ; iipv can 1 see any thing improper in ti»e circuinstain'cs to 
which he alludes, considering the Medical Department of the army as now 
regulated. If the seniors of the service will not accept of proinolionj it can la* 
no hardship to be commanded by younger men advanced alio ve tlioin. No, 
Sir, J am so'ft’y to see such puerile coniplauits brought forward when there is so 
much of real importance to be noticed. It has for some time been wbispeiod 
that the,ipresent gallant Secretary'Ut-War had taken the Medical Dqiarlincnt, as 
well as the other civil departments of the army, into his consideration; ami if he 
has, I feel assured it will be thoroughly reformt‘d. We must conic back, Sir, 
to former tiimjsi 

The present system of management was got up in a bun v, and was as com- 
plete a job as ever was got up to advance one paity and (lepress another — to 
put men without science or learning above wbatevef remained of either in the 
department. This, Sir, is literally the fact. , 

At the commencement of the revolutionary ^’ar with iMauce, and during the 
sickyess and slaiigliter of the first campaigns in Flanders, every a]>otbecary s 
boy that could be laid hold of was taken into the servici*, and (‘m\>loyed in the 
hospitals, or as a surgeon’s mate. Most of these young men had very little 
knowledge of medicine or surgery. Yet those of them l!uit survived the filth 
and contagion of the Flanders hospitals, acquired a practical experionci' in 
the detail of military duties, and some from their humanity ami attention to 
wounded or sick oflicers secured sincere and powerful friemls. llemx', as 
vacancies occurred, they became surgeons of regiments; and afteiwuiTN, v^hen 
higher rank and greater rewards were to be disposed of, the quesnon came to 
be mooted how such might be made available to these im(|ualitied hut prac- 
tical men. Then it was that new titles were invented, and hospital inspi'ctors, 
whether clpputy or fully usurped the place of physician and surgeon, tlu* Mill 
generally received and literary distinctions in all services and in all civilized 
countries, except Fngland. Men who had never spent a day at a IhuveiMl), or 
never faced a College of Surgeons, could thus be raised to the highest grade* in 
till* service and when the quarrels of the Medical Hoard in 1809, and thmr im- 
becile conduct, brought them so conspicuously before tlu* world, and some 
change liocame absolutely necessary, then it was that tht* i'nlcarnvtl Pravti- 
secured the apple of discord, and from that moment everything like Sci- 
ence or Literature has been banished from the Departiueut, and more esiiecially 

by its present Chiefs. i • • • 

Sir Tames M‘(iregor, much to his credit, has acquired some learning niiicc he 
became Director-General, and has shown an anxiety io encourage otliers in a 
like endeavour to make up for the deficiencies of ]heir youth. But this is all 
that can be said in his favour. It would be difficult to point out any man of 
talent or education that he has patronized or promoted, or any change or im- 
provement that he has suggested in the department^, that possy;)ly could leail 
young men of talent or education to enter it. , , 

The first thing to be done is to return to ftie old established comniissi^Ons ot 
I'hysiciaus and Surgeons, and to equalize their rank^and jmy according to tin* 
usages of former times, and the consideration due to men who have spent much 
time and money in acquiring a knowledge of their profession before bemg 
called upCm to practise on his Majesty’s soldiers. . , 

The first Commission should be that of Assistant-Surgeon to regiment ; fora* 
a friend one day observed to me, every young man would thus have an opiiortu- 
nity of gainin^T practical knowledge under an experienced senior in his profes- 
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sion ; and gentlemanly and military ideas at the mess-table of his corpse After 
being three years in a reginjent, he should be eligible for promotion', and his 
next step should be that of Assistant-Sui'geon to the forces. The gradation 
might Hhen be surgeons of regiments ; surgeons of hospitals ; surgeons to the 
forces; hos]fital physicians, and physicians to the forces. This last should be 
the Highest grade of a medical officer in the army. The Assistant-Surgeon of a 
regiment should rauk as Ensign, or Second Lieutenant, and have the pay as at 
present of 7s. 6d. per diem. The Assistant-Surgeon to sthe forces should have 
the rank of what was formerly known as a Captain-Lieutenant, with a pay of 
105. per diem. The Surgeon should rank as now with the captains of his 
regiment, but his pay should be 155. per diem at once. The Hosj^tal Surgeons 
and Surgeons to the Forces, should have the rank of field-officers with a pny of 
1/. per diem, and the Physicians to the Forces should rank as a Lieutenant- 
Colonel with a pay of 1/. ^Os. per diem. But when at the head of a irtaff with 
an army in the field, the Physjpian in Chief should have the rank of a Briga- 
dier-General, and a pay of 2/. per diem. Such jan arrangement would be the 
greatest economy to the country; and to prove such, I could wfite a most edi- 
fying chapter ; ay, and from experience too — but at present it is unnecessary. 
A competent Director-General, with two clerks and two rooms at the War-Office, 
are fully equal to all the duty at head-quarters ; and by having recourse to them, 
the Secretary at War will save the country nearly five thousand a year— no 
small item in these times. Lot Sir James have his half-pay and his Ports- 
mouth sinecure, and let an active and liberal-minded man be put at the head 
of the Department, and other improvements will follow as a matter of course. 
No man is more capable, and few so well disposed to do justice to the Medical 
Department of the British Army as the present Secretary at War. I therefore 
trust the reyiort is true, that he has resolved to improve that department. In- 
deed, Sir, acting up to the principles that have hitherto guided his conduct, he 
cannot possibly allow the country to be burdened with the expensive and use- 
less establishment in Berkeley- street, and particularly too, when the abolishing 
of that nest of idleness and jobbing would make a saving equal to all the half- 
pay of the Medical- Staff Officers, many of whom have been teased and annoyed 
beyond measure, and but for the benevolence of Sir Henry Hardinge, to whost 
generous mind soMy we owe the boon of a commuted allowance, many would 
have been ruined. If you can find room for these remarks, you will greatly 
oblige 

A Constant Ukadkk. 

London, May 10, 1830. 

Brevet Rank in the Navy* 

Mn. Editor, — ^Assuming as a fact, that the present regulation, which limits 
the future promotion of naval officers to the proportion of one to three deaths, 
has been most unwillingly adopted by the Lords of the Admiralty, in conse- 
quence* of the expejjise arisiiig from the present crowded lists, and that no 
other consideration could have induced them to depart from the previous plan, 
for permitting the sale of the senior captains’ commissions to a certain number 
of qualified commanders, for the express object of “ securing at any future 
period an ade<vuate supply of younger captains, habituated to command, as well 
as to satisfy the just claims of all jbose oi long standing,’’ I take the liberty of 
suggesting a measure which would bfe at once gratifying to those officers, reduce 
the number of aged and ipfirm on the list, and insure a supply of younger ca}>- 
tains in case of need, and consequently preserve long unimpaired the vigour 
t>foar fleets and the spirit of hope, which can alone render the service desirable, 
to that portion of the aristocrac)^ which it seems Government is most desirous 
Ho enroll in our naval ranks ; while all these desirable objects might certainly 
“be. obtained withqpt the demand of a single additional shilling from the na- 
tional purse. 
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But firgt, Sir, let me^ through you, respectfully ask, is it too much to Bssuine, 
that the first Lord of the Admiralty (the son of the^ate Lord Melville), as well 
as our beloved Sovereign, would rejoice at having a fair opportunity t<t reward 
the long standing of the senior captains, by conferring sucli rank, as they must 
have enjoyed long since had the war continued ; or in other words, had npt the 
services of the captains mainly contributed to conquer that peace which, with 
all its merits and its glory, has proved to? be so disastrous for themselves ? Ami 
if this assumption iSj admitted, may it not be justly concluded, that with the 
above important object in view, there would be no objection to such a measure 
as granting the rank of Rear Admiral to the captains retiring from the service ; 
or (if indeed^it be the intention of the Admiralty fo confer the rank of Com- 
modore on all captains as they enter the first list), to allow them to carry the 
rank of commodore into their retirement ? This, to some pemns, may appear 
but littl^ of a boon ; but though in the sea-ports the high nink of naval captains 
is well understood and cheerfully conceded, iik many parts of the country the 
contrary is the pase, and something like the irritation of a perpetual struggle 
for precedence is necessarily felt, unless a man who, under the authority of 
his Majesty, really ranks next to a Major-General of the army, is willing to 
give place, not merely to Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels of the line, but as 
the case may be, to some civic Colonel Pattypan, or some gallant Major 
Sturgeon I * 

Sir, to relieve officers at a certain time of Mife, and their families, from tliis 
vexdtious and unseemly struggle would be in itself a boon of no common 
value ; and though the ignorance or negligence of society may persist in class- 
ing Captains of the Royal Navy with Captains of the lowest descrij>lioD, there 
are few who would not have sense enough to do justice to the less equivocal 
term of Rear Admiral, br Commodore. 

With the grant of such rank, then, in view, which obviously costs notinng, 
let us go on to suppose the pecuniary value of each, commission is fairly esti- 
mated at 4500 guineas, and purchasers are required. Now, I think it is scarcely 
to be doubted that a number of the present Commanders would receive as a dis- 
tinguished favour the permission to purchase Uie rank and standing of (!)!q>tain 
for 1500 guineas, even though subject to the condition of their receiving no 
more than their present Commander's pay, until they could be finally admitted 
on the list as Captains, according to the present regulations of the Admiralty, 
If this be conceded, and there is little doubt of its success, there is then only the 
remaining 3000 guineas to provide, and the simple question is, whether an 
annuity of ten shillings and sixpence a day, which would be saved to the coun- 
try by the retirement of the Captains, added to the pay of Rear-Admirals, to 
which, on* the breaking out of a war, they would very soon become entitled, 
cither from the strength of their claims or the necessity for removing them to get 
at younger officers, or at least officers more powerfully patronised, is in reality 
worth the above sum ? On this head I have no hesitation in sayihg, that, 
without taking into consideration the farther increase of pay, as Vice and full 
Admirals, which men at between fifty and sixty years ot age may well aspire to, 
the simple annuity often shillings and sixpence pef diem, joined to the contin- 
gent increase as Rear-Admirals, is so very far beyond the value of 3000 fpiineas, 
that there is not a Life Assurance Office in London that would not readily pur- 
chase them, if such a purchase could be legally effectld ; and cdhsequeuiiy, the 
purchase must be equally advantageous to jGcwemment. 

Thus, Sir, as it how appears to me, the whole 4500 guineas might be easily 
and advantageously raised, and not only would the oldest Captains be 
fied with such equivalents for that long expected promotion, which from the 
^practice (rfthe Aamiralty, the nature of their own claims, and long standing ou 
the list, Ihey were justly entitled to anticipate, but Government rtself would 
deriving an advantage from the increase of p&tronage as Well as pecuniary 
gains, while what is very generally considered as a pledge in Parliament would 
be liberally redeemed, and a mortal veil of despondency be "at the same timv^ 
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removed from the higher ranks of the service. But above all, Sir, in these 
economical, if not parsimonious times, all these great and desirable benefits 
vpould absolutely be conferred without the extraction of a single additional 
shilling from Jhe national purse. An Old Post Captain, li. N. 

Tunbridge, Kent, April 14, 1830. 

The Lieutenant^dolonels of the Army, 

Mb. Editok, — It has been again reported that a regdmtion will be made 
respecting the progressive rank of the Cieutenant-Coloiiels of the Anny to the 
rank of full Colonel, in the planner in which it has, for many years past, been 
permitted to the Navy. ^ 

Many of the Lieutenant-Colonels of the line have now been nearly twenty 
years in that rank, and many of them have served during the whole of the late 
arduous war. By the present system, the officers of the same rank in the tluards, 
the artillery, and the aid-de-carifps of the King, are often placed over their heads, 
and as change of regulation of rank iS therefore of essential consequence to the 
officers of the line, it has been mentioned that the rank of full '^Colonel may 
interfere occasionally with garrison duties ; but the same dispensing power that 
confers rank may easily reghlate and change any order upon that point. — 


Conveyance of Troops in Government Vessels. 

Mr. Editor, — Amongst the various advantages which would accrue fronj the 
conveyance of , troops in Government vessels in place of transports or freight 
ships, should be enumerated punctuality : this is in a great degree insured 
in transports, by having agents on board ; but in other craft tlie want of it 
not only emails great inconvenience and a ruinous expense to individuals, but 
also expense to the public, by troops being delayed in billets and otherwise, 
after the period named for their embarkation. 

The Sir Joseph Banks freiglit ship, carrying troops to Ceylon and the Mau- 
ritius, named to sail on the 15lh January, only sailed from Gravesend on the 
20lh April. The embarkation of the 75th regiment for the Cape is now delayed 
by the ships which were to have been adoat on the 25th ult., and sailed on the 
15th instant, not having yet gone down to Gravesend. 

London, 17th May, 1830. Yours very faithfully, E. 


Position of The Devil's Rock.'* 

Mr. Editor, — I have just returned from India, and in taking up your Num- 
ber for February, perceive there is a mistake of some miles in the position 
of the DeviFs Rock as given by me when I saw it on my outwavd passage 
last year. You state the Lat, 46° 26' N., Long. 13° 18' W. According to my 
observations, I reported Lat. 46°f36' N., Long. 13° 08' W., which only differs 
3' miles’of Lat. and 5' miles of Long, from the position laid down by the Forti- 
tude of Dublin. I am happy to sa'y my chronometers have gone uniformly well 
all the voyage, and aWa^s agreed witir my lunar observations. Your correction 
will oblige * Your humble servant^ 

Liverpool, I4th May, 1830. W. Swainson, Lieut. R.N. 

* * King*s Packet Service. 

Mr. Editor, — As a Subscribe? to, your most excellent and very entertaining 
Journal from its commencement, I cannot refmin replying to two letters that 
^peered iu your late publications for March and April ;; I mean those of tlie 
Old Lieutenant and Justitia, relative to the Packet Establishment at Faltnouth. 
As an old retired commander of one of those very ve8sel»^^ I can taly say, 
h not tiold (hat glitters; nor is the Packet service so enviable an 
pointment as it b generally Relieved ; and betbr^ attempt to write on 

the subject, they should first be perfectly acquainted with it, to support both 
argument and opinion. When 1 first entered the Packet service, it was cer- 
tainly a most excelletyt appointment, but now it is widely different. First of 
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all, before any commander can be eligible to be appointed to one of the King’ii 
packets, ho must have served five years in constant sea service ; he must tiu u 
pass a very strict examination as to lunar observations, and should he have been 
long on half-pay, seamanship will be inquired into : but the most particular 
thing is navigation ; he must know how to ascertain the longitude by chrono* 
meter, by any of the fixed stars, as well as by the sun. The candidate 
having obtained his appointment, the very lowest calculation for his outfit 
is 600/.; furniture ffir seven small cabins and two largo ones; plate, linen, 
china, glass — in fact, the same as for an admiral, who keeps a good table. 'Vhis 
will make a d — 1 oi‘a hole in a half-pay purse. IJe is then told, that although 
he is purscnaif his ship, he must find all tlip necessaries for the ship^s company; 
nor IS he allowed a clerk to keep his accounts, nor any compensation money 
for passing them ; this alone is a hundred a-year out of his pocket ; that lie 
must pify and feed his own steward, steward's mate, cook, ana two hoys ; the 
boys are ordered as servants to the master aifd gunner, and Jiis cook must 
drudge for all l^ajids, and no good cook will take tlie berth withowt being well 
paid. I'hose'five persons will cost him 300/. a-year out of his own pocket. 
Here then is 400/. a-year he actually pays for his situation. All this was done 
at the suggestion of the man who ought, (if he has a conscience,) to be the sup- 
porter, instead of the oppressor. On his arrival at Talmouth^ he most probably 
comes in for a very bad voyage, — such as the Mediterranean, Halifax, Buenos 
Ayres, and the Leeward Islands, — and it may^ so happen, that he goes several 
timCk, to his utter ruination, for there is scarce a dollar to be made in either of 
those voyages. Three of these running will sink him 1500/. There are only 
three good ones, Mexico, Brazils, and Jamaica : so that the Backet servi<;e is a 
mere lottery ; besides, they are fagging nine months in the year at sea. 

As to the freights, there has been some underharid work about tliat, and pro- 
bably Justitia knows more of that transaction than anybody else. Jealousy, 
envy, and spite, reduced the quantity of freight to thirteen tons, while one of 
the same class came lionie the other day with more than a million t>f doUar.s, 
and she had her ten guns on board and .seventy-five people. Thf‘ I'ahnouth 
packets are able to bring home fifty tons of silver with ease and safety, and as a 
proof of it, vessels that brought home half that quantity, drew less water on 
their arrival than when they sailed. As to the Old Liemouunt gipwUng about 
Ins having applied for the coininand of a Backet, and could not get one, I 
think he had better say no more on the subject, smee he eoMfpssr>s that it may 
be with the idea of probably improving his professional knowledge.’' 

The ofiicers of the jiackets are chosen for their practical knowledge as well as* 
a reward for long services, and instead of promotion; therefore the best ]»lace 
for the old ’Lieutenant to improve himself, prior to his getting a ])aoket, will be 
to get on board a tight and high disciplined frigate, as he must he aware tliat^ 
the Admiralty would not trust a packet to an officer who has been on half-pay 
nearly twenty years. , 

As to its being pcnnanoiit, 1 think it might* be liipited to ten years, many 
would give it up before that time. It will take more tJtan three years to be- 
come acquainted with all the ports and places they go to, and be perfect ni the 
routine of Post-office duty, and it would he absuid to think that the Post- 
Master-(iencral would sanction such an alteration, especially for such m wish 
the berth for improving in their profession. More has been said by the croakers 
at Falmouth about the King's I'ackets, to their prejudice, than they ever deserved. 

I say from experience, that they are without exception the finest sevi-bouts m 
the world ; only let the passengers come forward, I Hm confident that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred will give the King's Packets the preference. Thus, hav 
ing shown^in true colours the advantages and the disadvantages, Justitia had 
better be silent for his own sake, or, according to his own expres.sfbn-— Most« 
properly so — he shall have a pleasant smapk of bftter to his punch, which seems 
to abound in acid." 

Vrrax.. ^ 

U. S. JoVrn. No. 18. June, 1830. 
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Tardy Promotion the Marines — Review on Blackkeath, 

Me. 'Editor,— I had occasion the other day to take a run down to Lewisham, 
and hearing 'musket firing, I learned it proceeded from the Woolwich division 
M’arines, who were reviewing on Blackheath, when, not having seen this gal- 
lant and Uoyal corps some years, and thinking perchance 1 might meet with a 
face of olden time,^^ 1 directed my course to the scene^of action, and viewed 
with astonishment and delight this fine and useful body manojuvring right, left, 
and atliwart ships, in a manner fully equal to any regiment of the line 1 (iver 
beheld : tlieir celerity in thifowing themselves into solid squares was wonderful, 
and, (if a sailor may be allowed t« speak of these matters,) the^firin^ of the 
kneeling ranks superior to any thing of the kind I ever witnessed , indeed, the 
whole phalanx discharged their pieces as one. The quickness and r^jgularity 
too with which they sprung up again was assuredly indicative of good drilling. 
The general appearance also of the men, with their handsome cap-plates and 
coatees, caused me to ask myself the question, (hm this rcahy be the same 
corps 1 recollect years ago, with round hats, bound witli and looped up with 
white tape, and a little black leather cockade and tuft stuck on one side ? With 
short jackets and tri-coloured worsted trimmings, &c. but it was so. I confess 
the sight pleased me exceedingly to .see such an improvement in their military 
appearance. The officers’ full dress, I hear, (established by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence,) is extremely handsome. Having looked about .some 
time, I at length recognized the features of one I had evidently met somewhere in 
my travels, and soon discovered them to be those of my old and worthy messmate 

Lieut. . As we always used to call him Majors though then but a Second 

Lieutenant, J thought I must now address him as Colonel at least ; but how 
great was my disappointment, and infinite my sorrow, when 1 learnt he was of 
no higher grade than that of First Lieutenant ! (jlood heavens, thought I, what 
a discouraging service for a man to pass the best days of his life in. Here am I 
and scores of others, Post Captains and Commanders, while our contemporary 
in Nelson*s greatest and last battle is still a subaltern Poor fellow ! lie smi- 
lingly said he hoped in a year or two, (as something was to be done by and by,) 
to get his step, and then he should be happy. Happy, forsooth, to be a captain 
after a quarter of a century's faithful service. Most sincerely do I trust he may 
obtain his modest wish in as many weeks only, for to behold a deserving, old, 
and wounded officer, without any remuneration, honours, or rank, is enough to 
depress the heart of the stoutest. That my much-vaiued friend may soon get 
• his stepf and have health to enjoy it, is the warm wish of, Mr. Editor, 

, Your obedient servant, 

Oxford, May 20th, 1830. X. Z. D. 


THE editor s portfolio. 

The Sailor^s Home, or Brunswick Maritime Establisiimemt, — We have 
much pleasure in noticing: a project which has in view the objects intimated in the 
above title. Tb form su^ an Institution, it is proposed to erect an adequate 
building on the site of the late Brunswick Theatre, into which may be received, as 
into a place of refuge, Six Hundred Sailors, with their whole baggage, imme- 
diately on their setting fodt ashore ; to establish a Register and Shipping Office, 
a Savings’ Bank, and an Infirmary ; to provide every man with a separate berth or 
small apartment, and furnish board and lodging, with every requisite convenience, 
at the lowest*possible rate. Religious and moral instruction will also be afforded. 
Four thousand pounds have sdready been contributed and nearly expended in the 
purchase of the site and materials of the late Theatre, &:c.*: and oh the 11th ult. a 
meeting, for the ptirpose of collecting additional funds and promoting the ultimate 
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objects of the Institution, was held at Freemason’s Hall, when nearly 500/. wan 
collected. The whole cost is estimated at 10,000/. ^ 

Jt is proper to add, that this project is wholly distinct from that of the iiidivi 
dual known as “ Boatswain Smith,'’ being principally advocated and supported by 
distinguished officers of the Royal Navy. It is scarcely necessary 'to dwell on the * 
glaring want of such an Institution, to rescue our unpractised and unsuspeoti^ig 
tars from the clutches of the thousand crimps and land shark.s, who so notoriously 
beset, plunder, and ri'bt unfi-equently murder them when paid off from his 
ty’s ships, or returned from distant mercantile voyages. Not a day passes without 
the occurrence of some flagrant case of this description; and truly thk 1m w ex* 
tend^s so tei^ier a protection to the sort of gentry by whom the life and pocket of 
the "unguarded sailor are practised upon, fiiat there appeal’s no alternative but, if 
possible, to keep him out of harnrs way. 

We cordially recorhmend the Sailor’s Home to the patronageand contributions 
of the Services. • 

French ExyEuiTioN against Algiers. — ^The Revue Encycloj)(*dique, in its 
Forty-sixth \’olume, just published, has put forth a laboured lissay on Algiers, 
from the pen of M. de Sismondi. The object of the wntm- is to prove that, “ the 
War of Algiers, abstractedly considered, undertaken^t a seasonable moment, and 
prosecuted to the termination by which it ought naturally to be crowned, is a just 
and an honourable war, — that it is useful to France, and thaf of all the conquests 
the nation could contemplate, none would be "tnore advantageous to her than that 
of the shores so contiguous to Barbary.” Having traced the atrocious annals of 
these systematic Corsairs from their origin under Barbarossa in 1510, and detailed 
tno exclusive principles on whicVi the Algerine IMilitia, like the Janizaries and Ma- 
melukes, IS maintained, none but Levantine Turks or Renegade Christians being 
admitted into the ranks of this Praetorian Corps, whose elected Chief never mounts 
the throne except upon the murdered body of bis predecessor, — the author pro- 
ceeds to prove the above position, which be has doubtless done to the sati.sfaction, 
at least, of the French Nation, upon the several grounds of Right— I ’owe r— and 
Interest. 

On the subject of Algiers, we take the present opportunity of stating tliat we 
have been, to the latest moment, in expe ctation of an account of the army com- 
posing the French expedition, of its embarkation, and sailing from Toulon/from a 
di.stinguished Correspondent on the spot. The unexpected (lelay in its departure 
from the French coast accounts for tlie non-arrival of our communication, which 
we hope to have the pleasure of giving next month. 

Burke’s Ori iciAL Kalendar for 1830. — We are not aware that there exists 
any work of the same class on a plan similar to that of the Oeficial Kat-RNU Ar ; 
we are certain, however, that there docs not exi.st a more ready and useful direc- 
tory. Its alphabetical arrangement reduces the usual complexity of such works to 
the simplest form of compilation, the matter is well chosen and copious, though 
not of overgrown bulk ; and we can testify, from our personal experiinicc during 
tfic few days the work has been in our possession, that it has strong claims to ge- 
neral patronage. t 

The Family Classical Library, Vols. iv.»am) v.— These volumes are m 
every respect worthy of their predecessors. In the fourth, the Cyropaidia of Xeno- 
phon is given in the translation of the Hon. M. A. Cooper ; and the fifth comprises 
the Two First Books of Herodotus, with a bust of the Father of History, aud a brief 
sketch of his life. The version is the well kjiown one of Beloe* Our impression 
of the value of this publication is enhanced as it proceeds. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas.— This is a Bijotw too minute perhapvS foi ge- 
neral purposes, but excellently calculated for occasional reference on a writing or 
* reading d#jsk. The first part, whether plain or coloured, is beautifully and cmicoioly 
executed — giving, in audition to tlie usual geographical outlines of Great Britain, 
Switzerland, and Poland, the heights and courses of the principal mountairis ind 
rivers. This Lilliputian Atlas is intended as an associate for the chief or the New 
Literary “ Families.” 
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PARLIAl<fii:NTARY PAPERS. 


Eminent Biutish Lawyers — Cabinet Cyclopedia. — Mr. Roscoe has pro- 
duced a delightful work in this^ volume, as well as a compilation of much historical 
interest and general instruction. The men whose biographies he has^sketched,- 
themselves great by their own merit, lived amongst the greatest personages, and 
‘figured in the most prominent scenes of their various epochs. When to the prolific 
materials thus furnished, the traits and incidents of individual and domestic liie are 
superadded, the result cannot fail to constitute a most agreeable work ; — and such 
is the volume before us. 


ABSTRACT OF PARIT AM ENTARY PROCEEDINGS 
RELATING TO THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


On the 30th of April, Mr. Perceval moved that 
83,046/. be granted to defray the expenses of the 
corps of Royal Engineers, the Sappers and Mi- 
ners, &c. &c. 

Their value and necessity were not denied, but 
Mr. Hume and others said that these corps were 
too numerous. Since 1702, the number <»f officers 
had been quintupled, and was now greater than 
in 180i. 

To this it was repliedl^that in 1702, the liish 
establishment was not united to the Englisl.', that 
our t'olonies did not then requite corps so large ; 
that the supply was limited to the demand ; that 
the amount of service now perlormed is gi eater 
than ever, in proportion to tlie number of men 
employed ; that no body connected with the inili- 
ta»'y seivice were more useful, or productive of 
more economy in time of peace ; and that w ere 
the machinery of the establishment now destroyed, 
its reorganization, on a sudden emergency, would 
be next to iinpos.sible. Vote agreed to. 

In addition to the 200,0(KI/. granted for the 
Royal Regiment ot Auillery, a larUter sum of 
83,626/. was, on the 3i)tli of April, voted for that 
purpose. It was opposed on the ground that, 
since 1792, the miinbors had been doubled, and 
the expense more than proportionably increased ; 
that no e.stabli.shmcut wa.s .so expensive; tint the 
staff was by one tliird too nimHT()u.s ; that there 
was no immediate danger of war; and that the 
Artillery was much too stiong when coiiipaied 
with the otlier brandies of the service. On (he 
other hand, the duplication of the numbeis .since 
1792 was denied, being then 4369, and now 7111 : 
the new colonies, the Driver Corps, and the Irish 
establishment being .sufficient to account for the 
difference. Farther, the Aitillery in tune of per.ee 
did not admit of such reductions hs other branches 
of the service, seeing that llu; menibeis of that 
corps required a more elaborate education. Vote 
agreed to. 

37,411/. for the Royal Horse Artillery, inclnd- 
iog the Rocket and IHdirig Troops. .^Tliis vote w'as 
attacked and defimded on the same grounds a.<« the 
pieceding, and after some skirmishing beta^een 
liord Howick and Mr. 0*Connell, il^as agreed to. 

1,223/. for the pay -of Director-Qeneral of Ar- 
tillery and the Field Train department. This 
officer is 73 years of age, and whenever his suc- 
cessor U appointed, a reduction of expense will 
take place. * 

^27/. for the OrduSucej* Medical Rstablish- 
xnent. It was said that this ought to be con- 
aplidat*e,d with that of |he Army ; the answer 


was, that no reduction of officers would in that 
way effected, but an addition made to the dead- 
weight ; future reductions were, however, pro- 
mised, and a probable diminution of the staff at 
no distant time spoken of by Lir Henry Uardinge. 

3,402/. lor the Academy at Woolw'ich. Tlie ob- 
jection to this vote w.is, that it made a job for 
the indulgence of tavouritisin : a sharp altercition 
ensiled, wind) partaking muie of the charactei of 
declainaiioii,(haii ot tacts or reasoning, we abstain 
fiom attempting to condense. The vote was 
agreed to after a division : for it, 131 ; against if, 
59; inajofity, 72. Minisler8''%‘cbutled the charge 
of favouritism, asserted the efficiency of the ofl- 
cers and professors, and streniioiissly contended for 
the beitehrial effects which that system of educa- 
tion piixiuccii upon the interests of the service, 
drawing veiy favourable foniparisons between 
our Artillery and that of the French. 

604,347/, tor the Extraordinaries of the Ord- 
nance Depaitment, gave use to a long di.seussion 
about tile nuate of pi epanng the estimate, in which 
the wishes of the Opposition were acceded to, and 
the (’liancellor of the Exchequer underttnik to 
divide th'> vote into live separate items, and with- 
diew it for the pre.senf. l^ord Milton took occa- 
sion to inveigli against the whole military system 
of the coiintiy, asdi.'«propoitioned to its necessities, 
unsiiiteil to a time of peace, opposed to the an- 
cient principles oi* tiie constitution, and tlie feel- 
ings of the people, and aliove all, having the 
effect of 1 tyrannous exaction in a pi^riod of such 
pub ic disitess as the present. 

300,245 tor snperanuations, pensions, &c. &c. 
Mr. Hume admitted the attention paid by (lovern- 
meni in biingitig forward officers of Aitillery and 
tlio.sp of ihc Marines from half to full pay. 

On the subject of forts and dock-yatds, the old 
battle was fought over again, the necessities of 
the seivice, the danger of another war, the great 
reductions alieady made, ^c. were urged with 
truth on the one side ; jobbing, extravagance, and 
favounfi.Hm were imputed on the other. 

When the vote of 194,335/. for Barracks and 
Barrack Ma.sters came under consideration, Mr. 
Hume complained, that at Oibraltar, Canada, and 
the West Indies, taxes were levied on British sub- 
jects, which went Into the King’s Privy Purse, 
instead of being applied to the legitimate ex-^ 
penses of those Colonies. >* 

Much of this Was denied, and the attention of 
the House was called to a saving of 42,000/. in 
this branch of the public service. Vote agreed to. 
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GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, &c. 

TO THE army! 


Horse Guards, May 14th, 1830. 

In consequence of a reference made to 
the (General Commanding-in-Chief, by the 
Master- (jeneral and Board of Ordnance, 
relative to a partial misconstruction of the 
principle upon which canteens are esta- 
blished in barracks, T/Ord Hill considers it 
necessary to tymmunicate the following ob- 
servations to coniinatidiog officers of regi- 
ments, an<l to direct that they shall be con- 
sidered ’js instructions for their guidance in 
any case which may occur hereafter : — 

Canti‘ens have been established in Bar- 
racks for the cqiwenience of the troops, and 
for the ready supply to the soldier of such 
liquors, and othei provisions of various kind, 
as could not easily be procured otherwise, 
or for which it would not he consistent with 
discipline, or tlie obligations of their duty, 
that soldiers should at all times, and indis- 
criminately, be permitted to resort to the 
markets, or to shops more or less remote 
from their barracks. 

J n order to enable the lessee of the can- 
teen to furnish these articles to soldiers, 
without material prejudice to his own in- 
terest, and to afford to him such remunera- 
tion as he has a light to expect for the ac- 
commodation given to the soldier, it is in- 
dispensable that he should be encouraged 
and protected ; and it would be wholly in- 
consistent with the view, or with the prin- 
ciple on which the canteen is established, 
that commanding officers of regiments should 
be permitted to introduce the sale of liquor 


or provisions of any description, within the, 
barracks, by soldiers' wives, or any ojiber 
persons, either at stalls assigned to them for 
that purpose, oi by access to any of the bar- 
rack rcKims. 

Lord Hill therefore deems it necessary 
positively to forbid tlui conlimiance of the 
practice, tvherever it may liave. existed . 

In case of extortion, ui improper conduct, 
on the part of the lessee of a 1 ^ 11110011 , coin 
manding officers will make such representa- 
tion, as tlie circumstances may soom to re- 
quire,'^© the General C.’oinmanding-in-t 'hief, 
who will thereupon comniunicate with tho 
Board of Ordnance. 

The lessee is under the most particular 
restri(;tioi*, greatly under the countrol of 
the commanding officer in barracks, and 
always lesponsible % the Hoard of Ord- 
nance, for any improprieties which may 
occur ; and the Board have reserved to 
themselves, in cacli lease of a canteen, a 
power to eject the lessee upon one week’s 
notice, in case of any well-giounded com- 
plaint, made by the Coniinaudiiig Officer. 

These checks appear to the General Lorn- 
manding-in-(diief to be amply sufficient, 
and to exclude the necc*<;sity of any prac- 
tice at variance with fhc piiiiciple on which 
the interior economy of barnicks has been 
established. 

By command of the Right Hon. 

The General Commanding in Chief, 

Heiiulht Tayj.oh, Adjt.-Gen. 


COURT-MARTfAL. 


A Court •Martial assembled on board the 
flag-ship at this port, on the 23r(l of April, 
and continued by adjournment (Sunday ex- 
cepted) till the 26th, to try Mr. Uavid (Iray, 
acting Surgeon of the Hecla, on the follow- 
ing charges, preferred against him by acting 
Commander Harding, of the same ship, 
viz. : — 1, For having made use of expres- 
sions to Mr. Cater, acting Master, highly 
disgraceful and derogatory to the character 
of an officer ; endeavouring to provoke him 
to fight their quarrel out in the gun-room, 
and making frequent efforts to strike him, 

2. For having neglected some standing re- 
gulations of the sloop, which he deemed 
derogatory to his character as a medical 
man, and .not quietly remonstrating with 
his acting Commander respecting the said 
order, but starting quibbles on the same. 

3. For having’ disobeyed the orders of the 
ship, by smoking segars upon the gang- 
ways betweeq the hours of one and five p. 
m., thereby setting an example to the crew 


of disobedience to an express order mven by 
the acting Commander, to suppress the prac- 
tice of smoking in every pait of the sliip, 
and at all hours. 4. For having treated the 
acting Commander with marked disiesnect 
on the, quarter-deck of the Hecla ; endea- 
vouring to distufb and provoke him, par- 
ticularly in daring him, in an insolent tone, 
to give him (the acting Surgeon) an un- 
lawful order. 5. For having treated him, 
(the acting l^ommanderjsin his cabin, with 
the greatest contempt and disrespect, when 
the said actvig Commander was necessitated 
to threaten the Master, Surgeon, and Burit'r, 
that if he'hdhrd a word more of the disinfec- 
tion of the gun-room officers, he would < oc- 
fine them to their cabins, with sentri^is over 
them. — The Court havin^f heard the evi- 
dence, defence, &c. whs of opinion that the 
1st and 5th charges had been proveL aod 
the 4th in part proved, against the said Mr. 
David Gray, and did adjudge him to 4 m 
dismissed his lV%ijesty’s servlcot 
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MONTHLY NAVAL REGISTER. 


ARRIVALS AND SAILINGS, 

April 18. Falmouth.— Sailed H. M. K. Vigi- 
lant, Lieut. Loney.* 

ip. PArtsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. High- 
flyer, 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. K. Vigilant, 
Lieut. Loney. 

BO. Portsmouth. — Arrived H, M. S. Cad- 
mus, (10), Com. Sir T. R. T. Thompson, from 
South America. L<‘ft Rio 12th February, Bahia 
8th March, and Pernambuco 15th March. Sailed 
the Amity Transport, and U. M. C. Arrow, Lieut. 
E. Thrackstone, Arrived H. M. C. Starling, Lieiit. 
Harrison. 

Sheerness. — Arrived the Flora Transport, 
Lieut. Wentworth. ** 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Zephyr, Lieut. 
C. Church, from South America. Left Buenos 
Ayres 5th February, and Montevideo lOth. 

21. Falmouth. — Arrived H. P. Sand- 

wich, A, Schuyler, from Lisbon. Sailed llth 
instant. 

Shekrness. — Arrived H. M. C. Linnet^ Lieut. 
Gayton. 

22. Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Lady 

Wellington, Lieut. W. Lugg, from the West In- 
dies. Left Carthagena 2r»th February, Jamaica 
16th Marcii, and Crooked Island 26th March. 

24. Falmouth, — Sailed H. M. P. Magnet, 
J. Poiteous, for Lisbon; H. M. P. Emulous, 
Lieut. W, P. Croke, for the Leeward Islands; 
and H. M. P. Duke of York, Lieut. R. Snell, for 
St. Domingo. 

23. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Starling, 
Lieut. Harrison; and U. M. C. Haven, Lieut. 
Finch. 

Sheerness. — Sailed the Flora Transport, 
Lieut. Wentworth 

Plymouth. — Sailed H.M. C, Bramble, Lieut. 
Haswell. 

26. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. S. North 
Star, (28), Capt. Right Hon. Lord William Paget, 
for the West Judies; and H. M. S. Ocean, (80), 
Capt. P. Campbell, C, B. for PJyjnouth, to be 
paid off. 

Plymouth.— H, M. S. Rovadist taken into 
Hamoaze, to pay off. 

Falmouth.— Arrived H. M. P. Staunier, R, 
S. Sutton, from Lisbon. 

2r. Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Oc5an, 
(80), Capt. P. Campbell, C. B. nd prod^eeded to. 
Hamoaze to dismantle and pity off. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. S. ftecla, Com. 
Harding, for Woolwich, to pay off. Arrived the 
Diligence Naval Transport. 

28. Portsmoutk. — Arrived IP. M. C. Snipe, 

Lieut. Purcell, and Flora Transport, Lieut. Went- 
wortli. * 

Plymouth.— Sailed H. M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loney. Arrived H. M. C. Bramb;e, Lieut. Has- 
well, and Antelope, Lieut. Johns. 

29. Portsmouth. — Sailed the Flora Tran- 
sport, Lieut. W^en|worth, for Bermuda. 

|g;ALMouTH. — Arrived H. M, P. ppossum, 
Lieut. Hannam, from Mexico. 

30. . P0RT.SHOUTH. — ^Arrived H. M. S. Pallas, 
(42), Capt, A. FitE'CMrence, from Calcutta. 


Left 7th January, Madras 16th January, (^ape 
7th March, St. Helena 23d March, Ascension 28 tli 
March. Sailed H. M. Steam- Vessel, Cairon, 
Lieut. B. Aplin. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H, M. K. Vigilant, 
Lieut. lAmey. 

Falmouth. — SaKcd H. M. P. Sandwich, 
Lieut. James, for Lisbon. 

Sheerness. — Arrived H. M. S. Alligator, 
(28), Capt. Yorke. 

Mai/ 1. Portsmouth.— Arrf>ed H. M. C. 
Sylvia, Lieut. Morgan. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Nightingale, 
Lieut. Forlescue, and H. M. Steam-VesKcl Meteor, 
Lieut. Symons. 

2. Portsmouth.- Arrived H. M. C. Raven, 
Lieut. Finch, and H. M. ' C. Arrow, Lieut, 
llirackstone. Sailed II. M. Galatea, (42), 
Capt. C. Napier, C. B. Arrived H, M. Steam- 
Vessel Confiaiice, Lieut. Richardson. 

PLr mouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Britomart, (10), 
Com. Johnson. Arrived H. M. Steam-Vessel 
Carron, Jaeut. B. Aplin. 

Shekrness. — Arrived H. M. B. Martial, 
Lieut. M'Kirdy. Passed by H. M. S. Hecla, 
Com. Harding. 

3. Portsmouth. — Arrived tlu; Amphitrlte 
Trauspoit, Lieut. Cooley, and H.M.(L Highflyer. 

4. Portsmouth. — H. M. S. Pallas, (42), 
Capt. A. Fitz-CIaience, came into harbour lo 
lelit. 

J^LYMOt TH. — Arrived 11. M. S. Galatea, (42), 
Capt. C. Napier, C. B. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Duke of 
Marlborough, J. Bull, fiom Lisbon. Sailed 25lh 
Aptil. Sailed il. M. C. Bramble, Lieut. Has- 
well. 

Sheerness.— Sailed H. M. C. Basilisk, Lieut. 
Walls. 

0. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Baveii, 
Lieut. Fineli, and Highflyer. Anived the In- 
dustry Transport. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. B. Leveret, Lieut. 
Worth, 

7. Portsmouth. — Arrived H.»M. B. /Etna, 
Com. II. Ingram, from the Mediterranean. Left 
Malta 2d May, and Gibraltar 22d April. Sailed 
the Industry Transport. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H.M. B. licveret, Lieut. 
Worth. Sailed H. M. P. Staumer, R. S. Sutton, 
for Lisbon, and H. M. P. Lord Melville, for 
South America. 

8. Portsmouth. — Arrived the Britomart 
Transport from the Mediterranean. Left Gibral- 
tar 22d ult. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Cjgnet, Lieut. 
Gooding, front Lisbon. Sailed 2d. Sailed H. M. 
Steam-Vessel Meteor, Lieut. Symons, foi the Me- 
diterranean ; H. M. P. Spey, W, Junius, for Ja- 
maica; and H. M. P. Rinaldo, Lieut. Hill, for 
Halifax. 

9. Portsmouth. — Arrived H.M. S. Pelorus, 
(18), Com. M. Quin, from the Mediterranean. 
Left Gibraltar 23d April. Arrived H. M. C. Ra- 
ven, Lieut. Finch. 

Falmoutik— Sailed H. M. S. Leveret, Lieut. 
Worth. 
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10. Portsmouth. — A rrived H. M. C. Net- 
ley, and Ainphitrite Trausport, Lieut. Cooley. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Bramble, Lieut. 
Haswell. 

Shkkkness. — Arrived H. M. B. Martial, 
Lieut. M'Kiniy. 

11. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Pelorus, 
(10), Coin. M. Quin, for Sheerness, to be paid o£f« 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. B. Leveret, 
Lieut. Worth. Sailed H. M. S. St. Vincent, 
(120), Capr. H. Paiker, for Portsmouth, to take 
her station as Flag Ship. Sailed H. M. S. Gala- 
tea, (42), CaptuC. Napier, C. B. 

1-1. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Baven, 
Lieut. Finch, and H. M. C. Highflyer. Arrived 
H. M. St. Vincent, (120), Capt. H. Paiker, 
and H. M. S. tJalatea, (42), Capt. C. Napier. 
Sailed H. M. Steam- Vessel, Confiance, Lieut. 
Itichardsun. , 

SHKKRNEss.-i- Arrived H. M. S. Pelorus, (10), 
Com. M. Quin. 

15. Falmou’i 11 .— Sailed H. M. P. Duke of 
Marlborough, J. Bull, for Lisbon. 

PLt Mou'j H. — Sailed H. M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loney. Arrived U. M. Steam-Vessel Confiance, 
Lieut. Richardson. 

10. Ports. mouth. — Anived the Supply Na- 
val Transport. 

Plyaiouth. — Arrived II. M. C. Bramble, 
Lieut. Haswell. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Marquis of 
Camden, from Bermuda. Left 3d April, and Ha- 
lifax 20th April. 

Falmouth. — Arrived I£. M. S. Leveret, Lieut. 
Worth. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed K. M. C. Highflyer, 
and H. M. S. Galatea, (42), Capt. C. Napier. 

17. Falaiouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Leveret, 
Lioul. Worth. 

PoRTSAiouiH. — H. M. S, Scylla, (18), Capt. 
J. Hindninrsh, went out of harbour and anchored 
at S{iithead. 

18. Plyaiouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Leveret, 
Lieut. Worth. 

19. Portsmouth.— Arrived H. M. C. Raven, 
Lieut. Finch, and H. M. C. Netley. H. M. S. 
St. Vinceiitit, came into harboui, and took op the 
moorings of H. M. S. Queen Charlotte, as the 
Flag Ship. Arrived H. M. S. Columbine, (18), 
Com. J. Townshend, from Halifax. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M, S. Leveret, Lieut. 
Worth, and Antelope, Lieut. Johns. 


MISCELLANKOrS. 

The usual relief of the Commanders-in-Chief on 
the expiration of their three years servitude at our 
principal sea-poits, has taken place since our last 
number. Ills Majesty's Ship Victory, was paid 
off’ on the 30th of April, and the flag of Admiral 
Sir Robert Stopford, K.C.B. struck at sunset. 
On the following morning, His Alajesty’s Ship 
Ganges, received the flag of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Foley, G.C.B. appointed to succeed him, and sa- 
luted by ,evcry vessel of war piTsent. On the 
arrival of His Majesty's Ship St. Vincent, the flag 
of Admiral Foley, was transferred to that ship. 
His Majesty’! Ship St. Vincent was paid off at 
Plymouth on the same day, when the flag of Ad- 
miidl the Right Hon. Karl of Nortliesk, G.C.B. 


Was struck, and that of Admiral Sir Manley Dix 
on, K.C.B. hoisted on board Mis Majesty's Ship 
Caledonia,^mdcr similar ceremonies. The gallant 
officers left their respective stations with ftie ge 
neral regret of those amongst whom they had 
passed the short period of their euintivand. The* 
Victory is paid off into Ordinary. Capt, H, Par 
ker commissioned the St. N incciU, and Capt. R. 
Curry the Caledonia. 

His Majesty’s Ship Britannia, at Chatham, has 
been paid arrears of wages down to six months. 

His Majesty’s Ship Ocean (80), Capt. P. Camp 
bell, C.B.Ivas paid off at Plymouth into Ordinary, 
"on tlie 16th of May, having completed a pi'iiod of 
three years service in the Mediterranean. The 
Ocean was fitted out for this station in the curly 
part of 1827. 

HissMajesty’s Sloop Cadmus (10), CVitutnandei' 
Sir T. R. T. Thompson, returned from the South 
American Station on the 25l1i of April, and was 
paid off’ into ordinary on the 7lh of May. The 
Cadmus was commissioned in July 1820, at Wool 
wich, by Olapt. Charles Hallowell. 

His Majesty's Ship Briton, was paid off at 
Portsinoutli on the SOfli of April, and reennunis 
sionttfl iiiimediaiely for Channel Service, by Capt. 
Duff Markland. 

His Majesty^s Ship Herald, was paid off at 
Portsmouth, and i ecoininissloned for her former 
Commander Capt. G. B. Maxwell. 

Ill consequence of unfavourable winds, His 
Majesty’s Ship North Star, did not sail from St. 
Helens for the West Indies till the 26th of Vprll. 

On the 21st of May, His Majesty’s Sloop Pe 
lorus, Conimandci Al. Quin, was paid off at CIih 
tham, having been employed above thiee years 
in the Alediierranean. The Pelorns was on the 
Cork Station previous to her goihg to the Aledi- 
terranean. 

His Majesty’s Ship Hecla, Comiiiandi'i Uarrl 
ing, lately returned troin the coast of Africa, 
was paid oft at Woolwich on the 2(llh of May. 
Of her whole complement ol eominiH.<)ioued and 
w.nri'.int ofliceis who sailed troin Kngland, only 
two have returned, and of her crew irhont one 
fourth. The service on which she w*.h employed, 
was in surveying a part of the coast of Africa , 
about Sierra Leone. In her late I'ommander, 
His Afajesty's Naval Service has su-Hiained the 
lo<*s of a most xcalous and active oflieer ; one 
whose leatUng principle was to advance the iui» 
gests of his counliy and the charaeler of his pro 
fessiop. With his ofllccrs and a grealer part of 
bis men, he fi^l Sgvictiin to the climate ot AtVica, 
after havimg withstood its malignant eflecAs ilnr 
ing more than four years of service in the. late 
expedition under Capt, W. Owen. With a more 
than ordliiapr degree of composnte, he prepared 
for his approaching deaffr, and devoted the last 
moments he could rommaud, as be hud through 
out his illiftss, to the duties of his atutioii, The 
Hecla will most likely be sold out of the Kervice, 
Capt. Belcner has been appointed to the .'Htua to 
complete the survey. 

His Majesty’s Ship Talbpt, has been eommls- 
sioned at Portsmouth, byst’apt. H. Dlehinsoit, 
C.B. foreign servife. • 

His Majesty’s dloop Clio, was eauuniisaionerl at 
Plymouth by Comni|nder J. J. OnsioW, on the 
rth of May. , 
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His Majesty's Ship Seahorse, pierced for 46 
guns, is expected to be launched at Pembroke 
Pock-yard about the middle of the present month. 

His Majesty’s Bomb Altna, Commander R. In- 
gram, returned from the Mediterranean ort the 
7tli of May, and was taken iiito Portsmouth Har- 
bouK where she is preparing to pay otF. 

Ills Majesty’s Ship PalUis, f’,apt. A. Fitai-Cla- 
rencc, arrived at Portsmouth from the Kast In- 
dies on the 30th of April, with the Right Hon. 
Lord Combermere, late Commander-in-chief in 
India. The Pallas is now refitting in tjje harboar 
for foreign service. • 

The inhabitants of Padstow have obtained a 
branch from the Trinity House, for the establish- 
ment of experienced pilots for their harbour. 

His Majesty’s Ship Vindictive (74), built at 
Portsmouth in 1810, and now in dock" kt tluat 
place, is to be fitt#jd with a new stern on Mr, 
Cill’s principle. 

His Majesty’s Sloops Curlew and Mantilns, of 
10 guns each, lately launched at Woolwich, arc 
now fitting on several new plans for experiment 
in this class of vessel. The principal of which are, 
the forecastle being cn1irel> done away, and 
the bulwark lowered considerably. The Ameri- 
can 8>steiii of having no projection for the chain- 
plates of the lower ligging is also adopted, ami it 
is in cuuscquerice set up to the bulwark. I’he 
poits an* so constructed as to allow the ready 
escape of any water that may lodge on the deeJc 
from a heavy sea, and the lower half port is ilone 
away. The carronades, when stowed fore and aft, 
by the fighting bolt being removed, .ire secured 
to the vessel’s side by a bolt attached to the side 
of the breast of the carriage, by which much space 
on the deck is gained. In the arrangements be- 
low, the side bitins are don’ away, and the wai- 
raiit ofiicers are allotted one cabin among them 
all. They are superior vessels of their class, but 
it is thought that the want of the forecastle will 
be much felt by the W'atch in bad weather. 

His Majesty’s Sloops Onyx and Leveret, are 
ordered to the north west coast of Ireland, under 
the direction of Capt. A. T. E. Vidal, R. N. to 
look for Aifkin’s rock. Attempts have been made 
of late years to discover the real position of this 
hidden danger without success, although no doubts 
are entertained of its absolute existence. It is 
supposed to be on a level with the surface of the 
sea in about lat. 65. 15. N. and long. 10. 0. W., 
lying immediately in the track of vessels frequent, 
ing the north channel, many of i^ich arts sup- 
posed to have been lost on it. w 

The following Midshipmen have ptlbsed their 
examination for laentenants since our last Nutn* 
her G. G. Heathcote, B. L. M. Adams, W. JB. 
Moneypenny, J, V. l^^lliams, D. G- Cumby, F. 
Scott, G. H. Blair, W. Campbell, Jf. S. Weten- 
ball, M. Wilkins, V. Baker, and the Hon. D.’A. 
W. Pelham. . * 

The Duke of York Steam-Vessel, bta been pur- 
chased into the Navy, and is to be employed as a 
packet between Falmouth and Malta. The name 
has been changed to the Messenger : the George 
the Fourth Steam Vessel is also to be purchased 
and e*ihployed in the sanm service, and ^called 
the Courter. 


PROMOTIONS. 

commakdeb. 

Avercll A. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Austin, F. W. 

Blair, F. 

Burnett, T. 

Butterfield, E. 

Chambers, S. 

Cumby, D. C. 

Marsh, J. B. • 

M’Kenzie, J. G. 

Pasco, W. M. J. 

Roberts, R. 

BURGEON. 

Marshall, P. 

APPOINTMENTS. 


CAPTAINS. 


Curry, B. 

Calerlotila 

Dickinson, R., C.B. 

Talbot. * 

Marklaiid, J. I). 

Briton. 

Parker, H. 

St. Vincent. 

COMMANDERS. 

Baugh, if. 

Ordinary at Sheerness. 

Belcher, E. 

Adtna. 

Dixon, G. F. 

Caledonia. , 

t-ajw, .1. 

Pelican. 

Foley, 0, 

St. Vincent. 

Maxwell, <T. B- 

Herald. 

Onslow, J. J. 

Clio. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Amherst, J. H. 

C'dedouia. 

Auhten, F. W. 

Blonde. 

Bovan, E. 

Herald. 

Blair, C. 

Talbot. 

Blair, F. 

Warspite. 

Bond, F. G. 

iElna. 

Brittan, C. H. 

Challenger. 

Buchanan, G. 

Flag of Sir H. Blackwood. 

Burnette, T. 

Sib vile. 

Brougliioii, J. 

Sib>lle. 

Butterfield, E. H. 

Primrose. 

Carr, W. 

Caledonia. 

Caswell, G. 

St. Vincent. 

Codrington, H. J. 

Briton. 

Cory, N. 

Briton. ^ 

Crawford, R. B. 

Donegal. 

Crawford, J. 

Ferret. 

Duncan, A. C. 

Prince Regent. 

Eytou, W. W. 

St. Vincent. 

Fitzroy, C. W. H. G. 

Briton. 

Foot, M. (flag) 

Caledonia. 

•Fraser, G. 

St. Vincent. 

Gayton, C. (flag) 

St. Vincent. 

Glassc, F. H. H. 

Caledonia. 

Goold, H. 

Caledonia. 

Harris, H, T. 

Talbot. 

Hemmans, S. H. 

Herald. 

Hopkins, C. 

Prince Regent. 

Jones, U. J, 

Caledonia. 

Dey» J. 

Plymouth Ordinary. 

Marsh, J. B. 

Warspite. 

Miles, A. 

iEtna. 

Mitchell, H. 

Satellite. 

Mure, 

Oaledonia. 

Nowell, W*. C. 

Pljmiottth Ordinary. 

Pears* C. W. 

Talbot. , 

PurceU,J. W. 

St. Vincent. 

Quin, H. 

AStna. 



CHANGES IN THK STATIONS OF CORPS. /tm 


Roberts, R. 

Eden. 

Hammond, U. 

St. Vineaat. 

Rom, C. W, 

St. Vincent. 

Osborne, F. 

St, Vincent. 

Sinclair, A. 

Clio. 

Rees, J. R.* 
Rone>, J. M. 

Caledonia, 

Shatnbler, J. 

Lively. 

Caledonia. * 

Somerville, J. B. 

St. Vincent. 

Vcitch, J, 

Caledonia. 

Smale, J. 

Donegal. 


PURSERS. * 

Spark, T. 

Sylvia. 

Bailey, W. 

Herald. 

Sfirling, J. P. 
Twysden, H. B. 

Briton. 

Curtis, J, 

Talbot. 

Prince Regent. 

Tillis, J. 

Caledonia. 

Ward, J. H. 

Pelican. 

Mayhew, J. 

St. Vincent, 

Watkins, T, V. 

St. Vincent. . 

Tapson, J. 

Briton. 

Winsor, G. 

Talbot. 

Unwin, D.^ 

Clio. 

Winniett, W. . 

Hyperion. 


CHAPEAINS. 

Whafton, J. F. 

Plymouth Ordinary. 

Fisher, G. 

St. Vincent. 

Wright, C. M. 

Hyperion. 

Coldney, J. K. 

Blonde. 

t 

MASTERS. 

Marshall, J. 

Briton. 

Farley, W. 

Herald. 

Quailes, T. 

Caledonia. 

Sadler, F. W. R. 

St. Vincent. 

a 

Pinhorne, J. 

4 Secretary to 

Sidney, W.- 

• Talbot. 

( Sir T. Foley, 

Thompson, R. 


MARINES.— ( A t'T'AlN. 


SURGEONS. 

Cotteb, J. 

Caledonia. 

Chevers, F. B. M. 

St. Vincent. 

* 1IR8T UEUTlfNANT. 

Rich. J. E. 

Caledonia. 

Clarke, J. 

Caledonia. 

Scott, J., M.D. 

Briton. 

SECOND I.M'UIKNANTS. 

Moot, J. 

Herald. 

Churchill, E. W. 

Caledonia. 

ASSISTANT-SirnCEONS. 

Parker, E. 

Briton. 

Deans, D. 

St, Vincent. 

Reed, T. B. 

Talbot. 


CHANGES IN THE STATIONS OF CORPS 

SINCE OUR LAST. 


Ist Dragoon Guards . . from . Longford . . . , to . Cahir. 

2d Ditto from , Dublin .... to . Manchester. 

3d Ditto from . Coventry .... to . I’xeter. 

6th Ditto from . Dublin .... to . Cork. 

1st Dragoons .... from . Manchester ... to . Norwich. 

2d Ditto ..... from . Dallincolly ... to . Dorchester* 

6th Ditto from . Dundalk .... to . Dublin. 

7th Hussars .... from . Newbury .... to . Dundalk. 

8th Ditto from , Dublin to . Longford. 

I2th Lancers from . Edinburgh .... to . Dublin. 

17th Ditto ..... from . Dublin .... to . Newbridge. 

8th Foot under orders for Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

11th Foot Depot .... from . Cork ..... to . PortsmottUi. 

14th Ditto Bengal, under orders for England. 

17th Ditto ChaSiam, under orders for New South Wales. 

22d Ditto Ditto . . . from . Tralee ..... to • Fermoy. 

32d Ditto . . under orders for Canada. • 

33d Ditto Ditto from . Naas to . Burnley. 

42d Ditto Ditto from . Paisley to . Perth. 

63d Ditto Ditto from . Naas ...... to . Chester. 

65th Ditto Ditto from . Sheemess to . Chatham. 

67th Ditto Ditto from . Languard Fort , to . Chatham. 

62d Ditto from . Cork to *. Chatham.** 

67th Ditto from Chester . to . Dublin. 

72d Ditto Ditto from . Drogheda . . t . . to . OUegow. 

75th Ditto Canterbury, under orders for the Cape^f Good Hope. 

86th Ditto Ditto . . . frbm . Ruttevant to . Tralea, 

88th Ditto Ditto . . . from . Tralee to . Languard For 

89th Ditto • . at Madras ordered to England. * 

9l8t Ditto Ditto from . Londonderry ^ . tP • Pataliqf. • 

2d Batt.Rifl^ Brigade do. from . Deal to . Dover* 


Under orders for Madras. 
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GAZETTES. 


. MllilTARY PROHOTIOKSr&c. 

FROM A9RIL 88 TO HAY 29. 

• WAR-OFFICE, May 3. 

LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 4. 

The half-p«y of the utiderinentioned officers has 
beeo cancelled from the 4tb inst. inclusive, upon 
their receiving a coiumate4 allowance for their 
commissions: — Surg. William MiltOtH^ h. p. 29th 
Ft. ; Lieut. Edmund Stacpoole, h. p. ^th Ft^.; 
Lieut. Henry de Gingins, h. p. Watteville's Regt. ; 


lieut. James George Powell, h. p, 20th Ft. ; 
Lieut. John Thomson, h. p. 79th Ft. 

Ist West York Militia. — John Henry Lowtlier, 
Esq. to be Lient.-Col. vice Smith dec. 

Yorkshire Hussars. — Lieut, the Hoif. Frederick 
William Robinson to be Gapt. vice Lee, res. 

Southern (West Hiding) Regiment of Yeomanry 
Cavalry. — The Hon. James Stuart Wortley, to be 
Capt. vice Rimingtou, res. ; Cornet Christopher 
Alderson, Esq. to be Capt. vice Skirt, res. ; 
George Wright, Gent, to be Lidat. vice Forster, 
resigned. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BJRTHS. 

April 19th, ljS30. The Lady of Lieut. John 
Jane, R.N, of a sou.* ' 

April 22d. The Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Des- 
pard, 17th Regiment, of i daughter. 

Ihe Lady of Lient.-Golonel Dawkins, Y^.P. of 
a daughter. 

The Lady of Colonel Sealy, of the Hon. East 
India Company's Service, of a daughter. 

At Roihkeale, County Limerick, the Lady of 
Capt. Leighton, 56th Regiment, of a daughter. 

At Templemore, the Lady of Lieut. Montgo- 
merie, 76lh Regiment, of a son. 

The l^ady of Lieut. E. R, Hodges, ll.M. of a son. 

At Canterbury, the Lady of Capt. Setou, 5th 
Dragoon Guards, of a son. 

At Dunoily, N. B. the Lady of Capt. M‘Dou- 
gall, H.N. of a daughter. 

May 2d. The liUdy of T. W. Archer, Esq. 
Purser, R.N. of a son. 

May 4th. At Molecomb, Lady George l^cnnox, 
f a son. 

May 10th. At Heaton Norris, Stockport, the 
Lady of Lieut.'Col. Maegregor, 93d Highlanders, 
of a son. 

May 12th. In London, the Lady of Capt. 
Hosking, R.N. of a daughter. 

May 13th. At Southsea, the Lady of Lieut. 
Thomas Moore, R.M. of a son. 

At Fairfield Lodge, Taunton, the Lady of Lieut. 
Edward Jennings, U.N. of a son. 

May 18th. At Cheltenham, the Lady of litut.- 
Colonel Waller Raleigh Glilbertj^of a darter. 

At South Barrack, 'Walper, near Deal, the 
Lady of Lieut G. W. Pearne, R.N.«K>f a son. 

At Lymiugton, the Lady of Commander B. 
Yeoman, R,K. of a son. 

May 19th. The l^dy of Capt. Burton, B.N. 
of a son. 

May 24tb. At Kimpston House, near Bodford, 
tli« Ladyof Cdloncl Greenstreet, Bitngal Army, of 


daughter of the late Abraham Ludlow, Esq. of 
Heywood House, W'ilts. 

At Frindsbury, iie.ir Rochester, Lieut. Newton, 
R.N. to Penelope, only daughter of D. Day, Esq. 
of Shorne. 

May 4th. In London, Capt. Richard Henry 
King, R.N. to Mary, daughter of the late Samuel 
Twyfoid, Esq. of Trotton, Sussex. 

May 8th. At Brighton, Assistant-Surgeon J. H. 
Pickford, Grenadier Guards, to Anna Henwood, 
daughter of J. Mills, Ksq. of St. George’s Place, 
Brighton. 

May Illh. At Ham, near Brighton, Capt. 
David Burges, 62d Regiment, to Eliza Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late Colonel J. C. Mit- 
chell. 

At Brompton, Kent, Lieut. H. Gittings, R.N. 
(6.) to Hannah, only daughter of — Long, Esq. of 
Gillingham, Kent. 

May 13th. At St. George's Church, Hanover 
Square, Ix>ndon, Capt. B. A. Perceval, 15tii 
Hussars, youngest sou of the late Right lion. S. 
Perceval, to Beatrice, fourth daughter of Sir J. 
Trevelyan, of Nelllecoinb, Somerset. 

May 19tb. At Newhaven, Lieut. John Tothill, 
R.M. to Jane, only child of William (U>lc, Esq. 
of Newliaven. 

May 25th. At St. George's, Hakiover Square, 
Capt. Felix Vaughan Smith, of the Queen's Bays, 
to Charlotte Eliza, only daughter of Sir Hugh 
Dillon Massy, Bart, of Doonaas, County of Clare, 
Ireland. 

At Woolwich, Assistant Surgeon Charles 
Dempsey, Ordnance Medical Department, to 
Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of Colonel 
M inn, Royal Engineers. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 12th. At Fishergate, Licut.-Geu. Fletcher, 
late of 6th Dragoons. 

April 21 St. At Bury St. Edmunds, Colonel 
Sir W. Parker, Bart. West Suffolk Militia. 

April 6tb. At Farnbam, Llettt.-Coloiiel Stan- 
hope, b. p. 56th Foot. 


MARRIED. 

April 14Ri. At Florence, Lieut. Buckner, 

Brtga4l« second son of lieot-Colonal 
linckner, G.B^ to Eliz&» second daughtfer of the 
Hon., W. H. Owdner, Royal Artillery. 

At Bristol, Uent, William Porter, 6tb Dragoon 
Quards (Carabineers), to Elizabeth Oibbf, second 


March Sth. Gragwy, h. p. 1 Gevmatt Bat. 
March lMh> Kahlntan, h. p. Royal Artillery, 
German Legion. ^ 

. CATTAINS. ' 

March 20th. Near Perth, Robertson, h. p. 
54th Foot. 



DEATHS. 


m 


April 1 1th. At Ozicrbrook, near FranVfort,. 
Croaidale, h. p, 5th Foot. 

LiaUTKNANTS. 

May 28th, 1827. At Mangalore, Rose, b. p, 
Boyal Waggon Train. 

Jan. 22d, 1830. Burns, h. p. 8th Foot. 

Fob, 24tli. Sch||^e, h. p. Brunswick Ca^Iry. 

March 7th. At Omagh, Ireland, Moses, 87th 
Foot. 

March 20th. At Maffgalore, Browne, h. p. 
Royal Waggon Train. 

March 22d, At Woolwich, Davie, late of Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

March aoth? At Jersey, Stanford, late 3d Royal 
Veteran Battalion. 

April 8th. At Newark, Else, h. p. 33th Foot. 

Aprirtoth. At Leith Fort, Dawson, Royal Ar- 
tillcrj'. 

April I2th. Hendly, h. p. 17th Foot. 

April 13th. Trowbridge, Waldron, h, p. 
5tWh Foot. 

ENSIGNS. 

Oct. 2dth, 1829. At Bangalore, Cathrow, Ist 
Foot. 

Feb. 30th, 1830. Marson, h. p. 13th Foot. 

March 10th. At Elgin, Duff, late 3d Veteran 
Battalion. 

PAYMASiERS. • 

Feb. 5th. Kerr, h. p. 62d Foot. 

March 23d. At Omagh, Ireland, Dndden, h. p. 
32d Foot. 

QUARTER-MASTERS. 

March 14th. Moivison, late 7th Veteran Bat- 
talion. 

Miirch lath. Armbrocht, h. p. 5th Line Bat. 
German Legion. . 

April 4lh. Dawson, h. p. 19th Dragoon Guards. 

April 8th. Thompson, h. p. 6lh Dragoon 
Guards. 

April 9th. Bradbury, h. p. Pembroke Fencible 
Cavalry. 

Feb, 3d. Assistant-Commissary-General Ermat- 
linger, h. p. 

Dec. 29tb, 1829. At Pau, Deputy-Assistant- 
Conimissary-General Nugent, h. p. 

SUUUKUNS. 

Feb. ettf, 1830. At Hildeshein, Wclzlg, h. p. 
1st Line Battalion German Legion. 

March 28lh. At Wellington, Shropshire, Pant- 
ing, h. p. Staff. 

April 13lh, At Mullingar, Farnan, 34th Fgot. 

ASSISTANT-SURGEONS. 

March 2Sth. Nelson, h. p. Staff. 

April 29th. Finlayson, b. p. 99th Foot. 

AROTUECARIKS. 

Dec. 24lh, 1829. At Prior Park, near Cion- 
mell. Constable, h. p. 

Feb. 28tb, 1830. At Kingston, Jamaica, Bar- 
man. 

Nov. 12tb. At Madras, Ms^or-Gcneral James 
Leith, of the Hon. East India Company’s Ser- 
vice. The deceased heU the oifice of Judge Ad 
vocate GCneral of the Madras Army upwards of 
thirty years; and, during Biat long period, was 
eminently distinguiidied by a dear and compre- 
hensive judgthent, and a powerful and acute 
mind. The various works he published afford 
proof of Ws'deep* research, his critical discern- 


mei}t, and the extent of his acquird&eiits. Tlto'' 
few; the very few, who nowtaryive,Oif (Hole Who 
shared bi| Mendship, may truly say, in the 
phatic language of the poet-— g ' 

•* Quando ttllnm inv«|dcnt patum 

In the East Indies, Mr. George Mtffsh, IhirSci, 
of U. M. S. Challenger. 

March 29th. On board H. M, 8. Pallas, on 
his passage from the Coast of AfHca, Ueiit, 

,harles B: Greene, U.N. late Ueiitenaut of the 
Sibylle, youngest,, son of Capt. Pitt Buiuaby 
Greene, 'R.N. ofWykeham, Hants. 

• On the Coast of Africa, Lieut. E, C. M. Car 
rington, R.M. of H. M. S. Sibylle. 

On the Coast of AfVica, Mr. Oeoi;ge Mttwoii, 

Purser of H. M. S. S|b>Ue : a youug man whose 
many estimable qualities will endear Ids menttny 
in the minds of his messmates. 

April 17tb. Commander Joseph Withers, R.N. 
retired 1829. 

At West Mailing, Kent, Llaut. Charles Broome, 

R.N. , 

At Bexliill, Colonel Weatherstone, of the Hoti. 

^E. I. Company’s sendee. 

At Exeter, Capt. Thomas Brett, formerly of the 
BtU fiight Dragoous. 

May 3d. Adndral Isaac Prescott. He coui^ 
manded the Queen of 98 guns, bearing the dag of 
Vice-Admiral Harland, in KeppePs action with 
D’Orvilliers ; an action whieh, iVom the pecuilai 
circumstances altending It, was productive o( 
more party clamour and acrimonious invective, 
than perhaps any other event in naval history, 
and which led to the celebrated court-niartial on 
Admiral Keppel. In 1781, he was stationed at 
Newfoundland in the Mercury, of 28 guns. He 
was made Post, April 8 Uj, 1778; Rear- Admiral, 

June 1st, 1795; Vice-Admiral, Feb. 14th, 1709; 
and Admiral, Nov. utb, 1795. He married g 
daughter of the Rev, Richard Walter, who was 
Chaplain of the Centurion with Lord A nson, and 
the reputed author of “ Ansan’s Voyage.” l^a 
Admiral lias left several children, one of whom, a 
Post-Captaib in the Royal Navy, has much dis- 
tinguished biuisclf. The Admiral at the period ol‘ 
bis death was in the 93d year of bis age, and se- 
cond in seniority on the Mavy List. 

Lieut. John lUoomfietd, R.M. (1822.) 

May 5tb. Lieut, Caesar Arthur Hawkins, gffi 
Regiment Bombay Native Inlkntry. 

May 0th. At Blackbeath, aged (15, LaebUin 
^’I.«an, Esq. He ^d served upwards of ffny 
yeariFln his M^esty^ naval service, and scarcely 
a twelvemonth hit elapsed since be retired from 
his oflice*of Paymaster of Pensions of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

May 10th. At the Royal Naval Hospital, Has- 
lar, Mr. W.«Klngdon, Admiralty Msito of H. M.S. 

Pallas. 

^t Leoi{;inster, aged 44, Capt* C* Stevenson, 

R.M. 0 

May letb. James GreSmdU, Bsq. principal ap 
Clerk in the Conunander'in-ChiefM 

At Windsor, aged fA, Capt. Richard G’Meara, 
one of his Majjesty’a Poor l^nlghts, 4<U1 formerly 
Captain in the 48th ll|tgiment, ; « 

18tb. After a lingering iRneW, Capt. 

James Garland, R.N. in his 44th yaar. .i 

May 20tb. Capt. IL B. T. ButtpU, R.N. Bro- 
ther »of the late Sir Charles Sutton, K.C.'H. a 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

> 

OBSEEVATORY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 

APR. 

1830. 

8U*s Thermometer* 

At 8 P. M. 

PluTla. 

meter 

Inches. 

Evapora- 

tor 

Inchsh. 

i 

WlndsatSF.M. 

Muim< 

Degrees. 

Minim. 

Degrees. 

■ 

Barom. 

Inches. 

Thermo. 

Degrees. 

• 

Ilygrom. 

Farts. 

% 

1 

54*9 

50*0 

29*80 

49*0 

43t 

•087 

•050 

S.W. to N.wf variable.' 

? 

2 

49*0 

41*3 

29*56 

48*7 

680 

•500 

•030 

W.N^W, blowing fresh. 

b 

3 

41*5 

36*6 

29*70 

39-8 

580 

•600 

•050 

M.N.W- blowing a gale. 

© 

4 

43*0 

35 0 

30*16 

43*0 ' 

579 

.... 

•100 

W .N.W , light winds, fine day . 

5 

5 

45*3 

33-4 

29*86 

45*3 

483 

.... 

*070 

N.W. light keeze, cloudy. 

S 

6 

49-0 

34*2 

29*78 

49*0 

479 

.... 

•100 

W.S.W. fresh breeze, cloudy. 


7 

52*4 

46*2 

29*83 

52*4 

483 

.... 

•0-20 

S.W. fresh breeze &c squally. 

z 

8 

61*8 

48*4 

?9*60 

60*8 

431 

•020 

•200 

W. fresh breeze and cloudy. 

? 

9 

61*0 

64*0 

29‘47 

60*3 

^ 472 

•005 

•120 

S. by E. light breeze, cloudy. 

b 

10 

60*8 

53*0 

29*59 

64*8 

612 

•745 

•110 

S.W. by W. gale, squally. 

0 

11 

54*8 

48*8 

29*60 

52-9 

536 

•632 

•100 

S.W. gale, lieavy rain. 

D 

12 

64*7 

48*6 

29*60 

51*8 

642 

*029 

•050 

S. to. W. fresh breeze. 


13 

54*3 

48*7 

29*90 

52*0 

650 

• * • • 

•200 

N.W. fresh breeze. 

5 

14 

53*2 

49*6 

29*93 

50*0 

483 


•100 

S.W. squally and variable. 


15 

50*0 

47*0 

29-96 

50*0 

474 

*200 

•120 

W.S.W. fresh breeze, squally. 

9 

16 

57*0 

51*2 

29*70 

57*0 

629 

•175 

*050 

W. to S.W. squally. 

b 

17 

56*6 

54*3 

29*63 

56*6 

617 

*110 

•110 

S.S.W.toW.S.W.fresh breeze 

© 

18 

53*0 

50*8 

29*83 

53*0 

466 

• * * * 1 

*150 

S.W. fresh breezes, cloudy. 

D 

19 

58*0 

52*5 1 

29*65 

54*8 

! 537 

*112 

•130 

S.W. squally, showers. 


20 

55*0 

f7*9 

29*85 

60*9 

563 

*255 

•100 

W. hard gale, clouds low. 


21 

51*3 

47*0 

29*74 

60*3 

614 

*038 

•100 

S. to S.W, blowing hard. 

It 

22 

52*8 

47*0 

29*44 

52*8 

639 

•040 

•050 

S, to S.W. hard gale. 

9 

23 

55*2 

52*5 

29*30 

65*2 

651 

•185 

*020 

S. to S.W. fresh breezes. 

b 

24 

54*2 

51-0 

29*52 

53*8 

586 

*210 

*100 

S.W. fresh gales. 

© 

25 

53*8 

47*5 

30*03 

53*8 

678 1 

•020 

*130 

S.W. fresh gale, chiefly fin^. 

]) 

26 

57*6 

51*2 

30*16 

57*6 

6^ ! 

f « • • 

•150 

W.S.W. fresh breeze, fine day 


27 

63*0 

51*0 

«*16 

r630 

► 314 


•160 

S.S.E. fresh breeze, fine day. 

? 

28 

66*5 

54*8 

30* ib 

66*g 

336 

« • t • 

•056 

N.K. fresh breeze. 

V 

29 

69*8 

58*0 

30*00 

69*8 

344 

• • • • 

•150 

E.S.E. fresb breeze, clear sky 

9 

30 

72*0 

59*6 

t 

! 

29*87 

7fi-6 

V 

321 

• 

f « • t 

•100 

S. light breeze, cloudy* 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LETTER FROM TOULON, TO THE KoiTOR OP THE U. ». J. 

We have the pleasure of giving below a portion of the communication from 
our Correspondent at Toulon, to which we alluded in the Portfolio, tt 
reached us at the eleventh hour, and after we had gone to press ; but the subject 
is of such peculiar and pressing interest at this moment, that we have mustered 
all hands to give it a local habitation in the present Number of the Journal. 
A month hence, it may not have possessed the same interest.-~-Ku. 

29M • 

* ^ • Toulon, May lath, 1830. 

Toulon presents at this moment not less an amusing, than an in- 
terestftig sight, and well repays the inconvenience to which all are ex^ 
posed who venture within its walls, which it is calculated contain, at 
present, dopblethe usual population. Prom the windows La Croix 
de Malte, the Place de Lys presents a scene of the greatest confusion. 
It is encumbered, almost jonchee, as our French acquaintances would 
say, (not, however, as they often apply the term to a field of battle, 
with cadavres, but) with carriages ! It is a Colonne sefr^eof Diligence^^ 
like the bodies of half a dozen coaches and chariots glued hack to back ; 
of Cyclopean maiUporles, with their solitarjr lamp in the middle of 
their — foreheads ; of Cabriolets, exhibiting m their various forms the 
links between a carriage and a tax-cart ; and of Failures of all sorts and 
sizes. ]\Iisplaced among them appear private carriages of all nations ; 
and eminent amidst them is seen the handsome coach of the Duchess 
de Montebello, worthy of the best atelier in Long- Acre. The panels 
are embellished with two Marshal’s batons, covered with fleurs-de-lis, 
crossed and tied together, surmounted by the strawberry-leafed coronet, 
composing a beautiful ornament. Even this handsome equipage can- 
not be placed d Vabri of the elements ; a remise being as scarce as a 
bed- room. 

Her Grace is here in order to take leave, au bord de la mer, of her 
son, a young officer, who has volunteered to serve in the ranks as a 
private in one of the regiments of the line, and whose ambition is to 
wear the red cotton epaulette of the grenadier company. But this is 
impossil/ie, being against etiquette, until the regiment has been in 

fire when it is promised. He is not singular in thus coming forward, 

as La Gloire has produced a like sentiment in others, among whom is 
a sous-prefet, who has for the time turned his pen into a fusil ! It 
may be doubted if he has changed hfs nyjre appropriate weapon into 
one more dangerous, (however murderous the other,) that is to tay 
" since the schoolmaster is abroad.” 

The confusion is amusing .to a spectator ; but when he ventures down 
into the arena, it is almost as dangerous as to^have beoame a combat- 
ant in the olden time of savage and gladiatorial Rome. It is difficult 
to parry the attacks of all sorts aimed at you, *011 all sides, by all kind* 
of persons. Quatre bons Chevaux, ils feremt le trajet a Marseiii<^ 
en huit heures,” says an importunate Voiturier. — Nun, j« vous remer- 
cie. — Ik sont forts. — ^Non, mercie, mercie! — Je les gornjrai en cinij 
minutes, si Monsieur.— Non, diable, non ^ Croye* vo^s que Je partisa: 
avant rexjjjfedition I— Cela sufilt.” ^ 
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L’Expedition ! There is a talisman in the word on such occasions. 
Every thing cedes to Texp^dition. It is in eveij body's mouthy though 
it sounds curious in thal of a Frenchman. Until now it was sup- 
posed to be, almost solely English, from its frequent use (not to say 
Its disuse and abuse of our means and strength) during the last war. 

Monsieur, la poste aux lettres ne ferme pas avant cinq heures, 
pendant Texp^dition,*' says the factionnaire on duty^ at the post-office. 

C'est impossible de vous loger, j)endant Texpedition," says tlie au- 
bergist. Monsieur aura la bonte d'attendre un petit moment pour 
son dine, car il y a toujours tant de monde dans la sall^, pendant 
Texpedition,” says the restaurateur; while the numerous difficul- 
ties which arise at every instant from the same cause, make you 
almost regret that you came to Toulon, pendant Vexpidition, 'Every 
street contains a moving mass of hustlers and elbo^rers, reducing all 
ranks and conditions to an igalitd, that would delight the^^ post liberal 
among the French liberals. The great artery of communication is La 
Hue Chaudronier, that le^ds direct to the quays of the harbour, and an 
attempt to reach them can only be compared to swimming against the 
stream. Relax ^our efforts and perseverance but for an instant, and 
you are borne away by the oj posing torrent of people. 

" Pardon, Monsieur !*’ says a gold-laced cocked-hatted Mareschal- 
de-Camp, who steps by you, followed by the officers of his staff, all 
looking as full of thought and importance as though they were indi- 
vidually commissioned to pluck the Dey by the beard, and were cogi- 
tating over the best means of carrying their instructions into effect. 

Gare !*’ says a less polished faquin, with an enormous trunk on his 
shoulder, followed by its owner, whose cocked hat and crimson velvet 
facings, embroidered in gold, bespeak him an officier de Sante. Vou 
feel ^uiid to give way to this gay throng of young officers belonging 
to regiments not in the neighbourhood. They are volunteers, or as they 
quaintly call them gahpins, who have permission to serve on the Etat 
Major os extra staff officers ; all feeling tjiey shall, on their return, 
have higher claims on France and posterity than ever Bayard could 
boast. Groups of officers of the line, whose regiments are on board, in 
long blue surtouts, with only straps where their epaulettes should be, 
are met at every turn, each individual bearing symptoms, such* as little 
basket-flasks or haversacks suspended across their aboulder> of being 
attached to the expedition ; while others in full uniform, pantalooned 
as red as madder can make thein, loitering in twos and threes, are offi- 
cers of the garrison, eiit^ying. the more happy lot of those who have the 
chance of gaining— bit of ribbon. At the corner of La Rue Bour- 
bon to-day two officers exchanged their parting adieus, and were for 
some minutes, in the middle of the street and crowd, locked in each 
other's arms ; dt would have been difficult to have discovered to whom 
the whiskers bdonged, into wl^lch both their faces were imbedded, but 
for their noses ** parting to meet aran/' in order to kiss each oner's 
other cheek ! This touching scene had no effect up^, indeed drew not 
even notice from, the hari^hearted pasters by. But, as though there 
were not cau^ sufficient to prevent looomotioiji, itinerant songsters take 
their station tO vkicrease th^e crowd, and unfortunately they have the 
wit to warble stanaas the moat likely to draw the att^tlonVf the loyal 
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Frenchmen at this eventful period. The following it was neeeetar]^ 
to purchase to understand^ as^ though it was tq be ascertained the Dev 
was the subject^ its full purport was lost in the twang of the 
minstrel/' worthy of a parish clerk giving out the 119th Psalm. 


L’EXPEDITION D*ALGER. 


7'u soumettras le Dey d’Alger, 

France, par ta vaillance ; 
Embarquons-nous pour Fassi^ger ; 

Le Fran^ais ne craint pas le <knger (bis,) 

• Alg6rien songe bien, 

3V ous avoDs le moyen 
I)^ couler tes pirates ; 

Tous tes forbans, tes brigands 
Seront-ils arrogans 
En voyai^tfnos frigates ? 

Tu soumettras, etc. 

Nous te battroDs, te vaincrons, 

Et puis nous te prendrons, 

Comme un loup a la trappe. 

Quand le Franyais est tout pret 
^ TJe voler an succes, 

Craindrait-il un satrappe ? , 

'J'u soumettras, etc* 

Toujours heureux et joyeux, 

Le Fran^ais courageux 


Chante dans les batailles ; 

Sois sur qu'au son du canon, 

Des clairons, des chansons, 
Toml^eront tes muraillet. 

Tw soumettras, etc. 

Si dans les fern oni souffert 
Par des tourmens divers, 
l^es Chretiens sans ddfense, 

Tous leurs malheuts, ^urs douleurs 
Ont exalte* lours coeurs ; 

(3ourons a la vengeance. 

Tu soumettrgs, etc. 

Nos matelots, nos h^ros^ 
de nobles travaux 
hacun d'eux se destine ; 

Cueillez guerriera des lauriers, 
Gloire a tous nos troupieta, 

Gloire u noire marine. 

Tu soumettras, etc. 


Besides living obstacles^ the street is encumbered with trucks laden 
with baggage^ boxes and trunks^ and that travelling indispensable to 
a Frenchman, a sac de nuit^ which, by the by, will make no bad pil- 
low to their bed of sand. The treasure is also tvheeled down on small 
low carts by the sailors, whom the wags of Toulon call Les Robins du 
Bois, 

The first and second divisions of infantry, commanded by General 
Barthezene and General Loverdo, and the artillery, corps de Oenie^ 
and sappeurs, have been embarked these two days, but the third divi- 
vision of General Le Due D’Escars only went on board this morning; 
The different regiments marched in from the villages around, where 
they have* been quartered, to the beat of their eternal dmm«, and pre- 
ceded by their scare-crow pioneers. Some of the regiments were in 
their liglit blue or French gray weat coats, and others in their blue 
uniforms, and appeared in tolerable oi^er, though by no means a go*>d 
body of men. Their knapsacks are much improved, and set far better 
than their former miserame haversacks, and^by bdiig boarded at the 
sides, allow a ticken case, containing their uniform or great coats, to 
rest upon them; They were mums with an innumerable and ohoice 
selection of tin kettles and pans, exemplify ing^he interosting fhot in 
natural history, of man, above all the. Frenchman, being a oooking 
animal. It is supposed, out of the 35,000 notr embarked, IJiSOO are 
professed cooks, though not all Cordon Bleiis. They have but on« 
.belt, the bayonet scabbard being attached to the and thekgh it 

destroys* uniformity, as it lightens the soldier, tfiejr have ^done wntely 
in suppressing the other. ^ • .a* 

Unless the Minister of War thinks thwarmy requiiea promottdll, fie 
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has surely erred in dressing the officers of companies in dark blue great 
coats. If it was the wish to make them conspicuous to the aim of the 
Koulotghis and Dellis or the Dey, he could not have succeeded better 
than in thus contrasting them with their men. The regiments have 
Jbut vne colour, and but for prejudice it would be as well they were 
reduced to the same number in our service ; but the French would have 
been to blame, when a new organization gave tlje opportunity, had 
they not lopped off all silly superfluities. Ilow they defend their mis- 
take in 'giving the Voltigeurs yellow epaulettes, unless they are only to 
skirmish during the fall •of the ^leaf, it would be difficult ^to divine — 
but, perhaps, Malthus has a disciple in the Bureau dc la Guerre, They 
are bull's eyes to the unfortunate living target, which the man becomes. 
Each regiment was followed by two mules carrying black flaskets, 
containijig the surgeons' instruments. 

They embarked, as did all the rest, from the Quais iA ..front of the 
Hotel de Ville, and it may be literally said, that this operation has 
been performed under tl^e eye of the Commander-in-chief, as tlie win- 
dows of his Excellency overlook the spot, being lodged in the head- 
quarters of the Municipalite. Gen. Le Baron Desprez, Chef del’ Etat 
Major, was superintending r/ith an innumerable host of staff-officers ; 
indeed, it is said, the whole of their departments, though well selected, 
are overloaded to a degree. The small craft, holding two or three 
companies, were towed by boats to their respective ships in the Rode, 
** Au revoir Toulon** said a Grenadier of the 30th, as he filed off this 
morning, to the great amusement of the bystanders ; and if their good 
wishes are fulfilled, he has a fair chance of returning sain. The 

23d of the Line was the last to embark, completing the three divisions 
of 32,000 bayonets, divided into twelve brigades. The artillery, sap- 
pers, train, and three squadrons of (Jhasseurs, (to act as orderlies. &c.) 
added to this, make about 35,000 men, the strength of the army. An 
observer cannot help regretting, as he sees them file into the boats, 
that they are not going against an ejiemy mon* worthy of them ; but 
if crowned with success, they will have the credit of breaking the 
charm, which has ever acted against France in her transmaritime ex|)e- 
ditions, as, from those of St. Louis to those of Egypt and St. Domingo, 
they have been nought but failures. — But it is the rade that offers 
the finest spectacle, and on the way are many interesting objects. 
After embarking from the Quai, the end of the arsenal is observed to 
the right hand, with four thrqe-deckers moored close to liie wharf. 
They arc covered in ^^ith roofs, and though nothing but hulks, have a 
portion of their gurfs on board. It is to be hoped, tor the sake of hu- 
manity, that they may rot on the spot ; and considering their prototypes 
all over Europe in the same light, as fire-engines, very necessary to 
have, but pemblc to ertploy, the same wish, without being xlisloyal, 

1 to those in, the Medway, and at Portsmouth and 

of tlm deep waters" sink incontinent before a much 
smaller vessel beyond, and which all would pass without notice, if the* 
waterman djd not inform you that it once carried on hoard Caesar ’ 
lifid his fortune^ V* It is the Muiron, that, escaping our cruisers, brought 
Buonaparte in safety from Egypt to Frejus, to visit Europe with war 


may oe extenae 
Plymouth. 
These giants 
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from Boulogne to Moscow, and from Cadiz to Dantzic. Had but her 
planks opened on the passage, what misery, bloodshed, and distress, 
both public and private, might not have been saved to the world I At 
the moment when descending from her side to the boat, /roin wiience 
he was cairied on the people's shoulders to the land, and when popular 
feeling broke through all quarantine laws, and overcame all personal 
fears, little did Napoleon think this vessel would, within fifteen years, 
again bear the JP/cMr-de-Zw. Yet they are conspicuous on her stern, 
and eagles and bees are passed into oblivion. Sic transit gloria mundi / 
Imniediatc^ly behind these fine ships,^i8 the Barrack of the Garde, (nei- 
ther the old nor the new,) but of la garde Chourme — both a corj)s and 
appellation, that require explanation. There are no less than 5000 
condamn^s, or for 9 ast, or convicts as we call them, employed in the 
Dock-yard at Toulon — hale and hardy ruffians — and to keep them in 
proper control, and to prevent all possibility of their rising, much 
precaution is taken. They inhabit hulks, which only communicate with 
an insulated part of the Dock-yard, to be apprpached by boats, and which 
points of passage are in the face of troops, and cannon pointed and 
loaded. That troops would not be flattered with such an occupation is 
easy to be conceived, and to avoid bringi*\g the military class into dis* 
credit, or hurting the feelings of officers, an experiment was tried, 
which has fully succeeded, of forming a battalion of 800 men, who sleep 
under the hospital of the convicts, without any officers whatever. 

This sounds very anomalous, but is no less true, and the ^ highest 
rank among them is a serjeant-major. These are the garde Chourme, 
for which no other meaning is given, than its being an old, almost obso- 
lete word for dregs, and possibly, if not certainly, our scum. The 
front of the arsenal to the harbour is faced by a bomb-proof rampart, 
pierced with innumerable embrasures, and bristled with cannon, au 
niveau de la mer. This may appear within what would be supposed 
all chance of attack, but the harbour is capable of being entered with- 
out any overwhelming danger by a hostile squadron, and Lord Ex- 
mouth, in 1814, at one moment, after chasing the French fleet from 
Rosas Bay, had the intention of following it into its haven of refu^* 
On the left, on a stone jetty, are erected the finest Sheers possible, 
and consist of three masts, one being lately added, in order that they 
may still be employed, if one should become dangerous or require re- 
pair. A Government steam-vessel, only launched two days since, 
our neighbours begin to understand tjie value of time,) was taking in 
her engine and boilers. Immediately beyond the sheers, are seen ris- 
ing above the water a number of black an^ misshapen points or ends 
of large pieces of timber — being the miserable remains, the ribs and 
trunk ot the Blanche, an old eighty-gun ship, lately burned by 
two convicts on board, who hoped to escape® in the csnseouent con- 
fusion. Though tried, the evidence wns not strong enougn to bring 
the crime home to them. Shot were fired through her bottom to sink 
her. At Marseilles, a vessel armed with cannon ever loaded is always 
•for this purpose in the harbour, to prevent the calamity spreading. 
The* view of the roadstead, when fully opened, is magnificent, and 
recalls to the recollection the Mother-baM at the mo^t active period^ of 
the late war. The ships gradually incr^se in size as they rewde froiti 
you, till the, line-of-battle ships seem resting on the opposite bank, 
y. S.' douax. No. 18. June, 1B30. 3 b * » 
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trbile their white ila^ are well contrasted with the green hills beyond ; 
and through their rigging^ appears the fine new naval hospital. To 
the left "is Cape Sepit, the western outward limit of the harbour ; and 
opposite the ’Fort of St. Margaret, on the eastern boundary, with the 
Isiles riyeres beyond ; and close to our left, as a foreground, is^La Grosse 
Tour, completing the panorama. This fortress is said to have been 
commenced by St. Louis, but whether this be trutj or false, it was 
destined to play a r6le in the curious incident that occurred after our 
evacuation of Toulon. , 

Captain Sir S. Hood came into4he harbour, supposing the place still 
in our posvsession, and passing this frowning bulwark, quietly anchored. 
The Capitaine du Port came ofi^ as in duty bound, though <not to 
com})liment the new comer, but to take possession, and with a triumph- 
ant bow informed the English Captain, that the surroupding batte- 
ries were manned, and that he was his prisoner. Cut the cable ! 
was the only reply, and the vessel was soon retracing her track, and 
the Capitaine du Port found, to his great astonishment, that he had 
caught a Tartar, and was carried out to sea, himself a prisoner, malgre 
la Grasse Tour, and the rest of the defences. 

The whole sea is alive with boats, and the nearest vessels to the 
shore are the steamers, (of which seven accompany the expedition,) 
some of 180-horse power, and though .several have English machinery, 
others are propelled with engines founded in France. The Sphinx, 
painted black, went and returned from Algiers, a week since, within a 
Iiundred hours. She is, as are the majority, armed for war, carrying 
from ten to fourteen guns, manned by the Royal Marines, and com- 
manded by a Lieutenant du Vaisseau. From several experiments, ex- 
tending even to whole broadsides, the firing gives no check to the 
fullest play of the engine. 

Next to the steamers are the six bomb-vessels, each of which has, 
besides the crew, 120 soldiers on board ; for the troops, with the ex- 
ception of the cavalry and train, are all embarked on board the men- 
qf-war. The next vessels, rather to the right, are all transports, num- 
bered on the side, as in our service, of which many, particularly those 
'' taken up" in Italy, are very bad. , 

Only about 150 still remain to receive the 4000 horses and mules 
belonging to the artillery, train, cavalry, and staff : a fleet of 200 more, 
with their immense materiel of the army, are lying ready to sail out- 
side Les Isles Hyeres, at the entrance of the harbour. It is impossible 
to conceive the exp^ns^ and liberality of Government in fitting out the 
Expedition; nothing has. been spared that could be required, under 
any possible circumstances, and in consequence it is impossible to be 
more complete ; indeed^ it did not require the form of a carte blanche 
for this purpSse, when the Minister-of-War and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the expedition qre united in the same person. Little short of 
a hundred pieces of battery artillery, (exclusive of the ships and bomb- 
vessels,! accompany the army, with 1000 rounds to each, and they hav^ 
even taken gabions, and fascines, and sand-bags, ready filled, tojprevent 
fail&re from <he want of any thing on landing I The cost, or ra^er the 
eltimate, ^and estimates are^uch the same all over the world, about 
balf what is eventually expen^d,) is reekoned at font tnilSofts sterling. 
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The general officers to wield this iznmense means, are Lahitte of |h# 
Artillery, and V elazie of the Engineers. 

But to return to the view of the harbour. Beyond the tiQanspqrli, 
wliJcli have no bails^ or divisions, like in ours, the horses standing loose 
on the shingle, (though they have slings in case of bad weather,) are ' 
the 23 brigs and giibarres ; outside of these the 24 frigates, of which 
12 are of 63 gui^s ; and last are the 1 1 sail of the line, only three of 
which are armed complete. As the frigates are neared, the wheels of 
the field artillery and caisson,^, of which six batteries accompany the 
army, are seen fastened in their chajns, tnd*the flat-bottomed boats for 
Wilding the troops are slung outside, amidships ; the larger ships 
carry others between the fore and main-masts. The size of the sixty- 

f nn frigates is not known till on hoard, when they are found to have 
ner decks than the main-deck of the seventy-fours, and are by mea- 
surement J?igher and wider. They carry French thirtys* (our thirty- 
twos) throughout, and have masts of eighty-gun ships. Their equi- 
page consists of 500 men. In fine weather little inferior (p a 
seventy -four, they would in bud weather be a match for two, as they 
carry their guns so far out of water. But they are miuli finer vessels 
than the old sixty-fours, wdiich used to considered as liiie-of-battle 
ships. Ought not our Admiralty to consider the changes these kind 
of vessels, and the use of others propelled by steam, are likely to pro- 
duce in warfare ? Each of these large frigates have 600 soldiers on 
board, while the line-of-battle ships have 1 1, 12, and 1300, being terribly 
crowded ; but tlie French have at all times stuffed their ships with 
troops almost to repletion ; the diit and confusion is in consequence 
very great, and the olficers of the ships l)y no means in good-hurnour. 
From this cause the fleet is seen to great disadvantage, but they are, 
particularly those long in employment in the Levant, in good order. 
The Triton, 74, which was at Navarino, and now' boars the flag of 
Contre Amiral Rosamel, is in a very perfect and creditable state. 
The Provence cairies the flag of the naval Commander- in-Chief, Vice- 
Atlmiral Duperre. The Triton has 1200 men and 42 olficervS on board, 
who are very liberally fed at the King's expense. Nothing is more 
striking than the new system of their navy, and it is much to 
be doubted if it can answer. Foolishly following the Hussians, they 
have changed the whole of their sailors into soldiers, who, it is pos- 
sible, in becoming this ain[)hibious animal will not do the duty of either. 
Up to the present time, it certainly has not succeeded, and si vend 
officers in command of ships in the road comfil^in loudly of their eqKi- 
pages, and state they are comparatively inefficiei#t to w'hut they were 
before. Their maritime conscription is nSt confined to the seafaring 
class, but taken indiscriminately from the provinces bordering on the 
sea ; and they are first made complete soldiei% on shorty being divided 
into companies, before they are sent.on board ; so many comnuniee 
being the complement to the different rates'; They are dressed in a 
sort of short blue uniform jacket and trowseri% w'ith belts and helmets 
►while on board, and have little foraging caps, surrounded with blue 
and red plaid. TJie officers have the like, and are distinguished by 
distinctive marks in their bands. ^ ^ - 

In pulling alongside, you fancy the sj^e joke realised of their hei^ 
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Horse Marines, as the sentries on the gangways^ with their belntets 
and pikes, look like dismounted dragoons or lancers, and in passing 
between decks, you fancy yourself on board a floating barrack. Their 
clothes are shown you stowed away in knapsacks, and each man has his 
musket, bayonet, and belts : of course, they have no Marines. But 
(joking apart) may we not ourselves eventually come to this? If 
steam should be generally employed in war, and be, as it must be, 
much improved, will it not reduce all nautical science to nothing — at 
least, in narrow seas, and bring back naval combats to the same mode 
of fighting, d la bordage, as tfiose«of the Ancients, or of the/Oalleys(^of 
the middle ages? In this case, must we not fight our enemy with 
the same weapons, and tow by steam our great rafts, ( formerly gcalled 
seventy-fours, and eightys, ^and one-hundred-and-twentp,) full of 
men, alongside the enemy, and proceed to charge him w/th the bay- 
onet ? ' • 

And, however much we have owed to our superior seamanship, do we 
nofPnow use steam and machinery better than they ? Have we not an 
inexhaustible d^ot of coal ? and is not the bayonet, but in name to 
others, solely a liritish weapon ? The same character that has so long 
given us so decided a superibrity, will be maintained under any cir- 
cumstances. They attend much to l^eir gunnery, and apply to their 
cannon on board the detonating locks and des capsules fulminantes, 
whigh they threaten to make universal in their army. 

Every thing is now prepared for sailing, and the staff and officers 
are ordered on board to-morrow. The first division of the squadron, 
consisting of the transports, with the horses, stores, and materiel, 
which is to rendezvous at Mahon, will sail on the 20th, and the other 
two naval divisions, the ships armed for war, and those en flute, with 
the troops on board, will leave the harbour the following day, if the 
wind is favourable, and go direct to the shores of Africa. 

Nothing of course can be known respecting the Commander-in- 
Chief's views, or concerning hfs intentions respecting the landing, to 
which but few, much less a foreigner, can expect to be au fait ; but 
the best informed persons in the ports of Italy, as well as here, who 
are in constant communication with the coast of Barbary, induce a be- 
lief that the deharquement will be to the west of Algiers. Without a 
knowledge of the locale, little can be explained, but fortunately the site 
and neighbourhood can be described in a few words. Algiers is situ- 
ated in the centre of a line of slightly indented coast, bounded by two 
capes, that of Matifoz to the*east, and of Sidi ul Permch to the west. 
This whole extent oV shore is defended by batteries, more &r less im- 
portant, altogether, including the Mole, armed with 1700 pieces of 
cannon. ^ 

The principal batteries, beginning from the east, are as follows - 
on the most eastern poinj is af regmar work containing" twenty-four 
guns, and nearer to Algiers is the Fort d Veau. The Bay, near to 
which Charles the Fifth landed in 1541, is now defended by a fort called 
Bab Azoun, being the last to the east of Algiers, and is commanded"* 
from behind by the Sultaun Kellahci, a work out of the line *of the 
se# defence. Algiers itself ^ almost in the shape ef an unilateral 
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triangle, one of its sides presented to the sea« and its opposite ai^e 
rising to the summit of a ridge, which^ commencing at the Cape Una-* 
tifoz, extends to that of Sidi ul Ferruch* This elevated angle is erowtted 
by a regular citadel called Cassaba, which is, though 'so much higher, 
than the Fort of Bab Azoun, nevertheless equally commanded by the 
Siiltaun Kellahci. The sea face and mole, though ruined by Lord 
Exmouth, are i»ow too strong for attack, but the land defences are 
quite contemptible. They consist of an old Moorish turreted wall, 
without fausse braye, or outworks of any kind. The ditch is complete 
around the town, but has no covered way, and is easy of access, from 
slanting to the centre ; in some places a low wall is raised along the 
middle of the fosse. To the west of the town, there are (as between 
the more considerable works on the east side) some isolated batteries 
which extend to Sidi ul Ferruch, or as it is called by Europeans, the 
Turilla Chika, from a lower on it, mounting some gUns, to which 
defence *the Dey has lately added another work of ten guns. But the 
key of the whole line of defence, both internal and maritime, h the 
Citadel of Sultaun Kellahci, which was commenced by Charles the Fifth, 
and was his head-quarters, when the elements d^troyed ot once his 
hopes and Armada. This is situated ^n the same ridge, and to the 
S.E. of the Cassaba, overlooking that work, a part of the walls of the 
town, and the Fort of Bab Azoun below. It is represented as a |ierfect 
hexagon, being without bastions, built of stout materials, and mounting 
three guns on each face; but from being so unwisely constructed, 
offers no flank fire, nor can one front receive any aid from the rest. 
But this ill-adapted fortification is itself commanded within 6(K) yards 
from behind, and is expected to be the principal object of attack, as its 
fall will lay all open to the invader. 

The most feasible place for landing is offered to the west of the 
town, as the country to the east of the spot where Charles the Fifth 
landed and O’Reilly in 1775, is much broken and covered with low 
bushes, and incapable of being used to advantage in operations of any 
magnitude ; not that this kind of ground would not su4 the French 
better than the Spaniards, whose defeat appears to have been as much 
occasioned by being beat in bush-fighting, as any other cause. Hie 
whole beach to the east consists of low sands, fit for disembarkation ; 
but the tongue of land of Sidi ul Ferruch, about four leagues from 
Algiers, appears to present the best point for landing, and the Cape 
itself will offer some cover to the shipping, from the north-east winas, 
which usually predominate during the kumnier months. The former 
expeditious^ from that of Charles to tl^at of* O'Reilly, never met 
any difficulty from* the enemy, and as little from the sea, during 
disembarkation, for it requires very bad^ weather to create any 
surf of consequence. The large fr)|ate8 or bomb* vessels, taking* 
less water than the line-of-battle fl^ips, will cover the descent by 
cross fires, while the chaloupes of the squadron will tow the fiat* 
boats, each able to contain 180 men and tw8 field pieces, to the shore. 
It being thus practicable to bring to bear upon the same point, 
8000 'men, or half that number on two, or 2000 (if necessary to dis- 
tract the enemv). on four distinct places of disembarkation. Thecal- 
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bottomed answered mo»t fully in the rehearsal of landings before the 
Dauphin on the 3rd in8l:ant^ and it was calculated that they would not 
be above* six minutes under a fire of grape before they reached the 
, shore. But this is supposing the Algerines possess what they liave 
noj:, horse artillery or even field artillery, ready to send to any point ; 
for unless the batteries were shoulder to shoulder, it \\ ill not be neces- 
sary to row directly in the teeth of any of them. Qnce on shore, the 
guns can be landed with as much expedition as the men, the mountain 
guns, before the Dauphin, being ready in battery in three minutes, and 
the field pieces in five, fl'he infantry will carry chevauj^-de-frise, 
Avhich are constructed differently from the old kind used by the Au*8- 
triuns against the Turks — cross armed pieces of wood traversing a long 
horizontal beam, — but formed on the principle of a camp or sketch- 
ing stool, which shuts up for* carriage, and on being opened, presents 
the points of three lances, with the other ends in the ground. A 
single or double line of these, supported by a steady line of jnfantry, 
would laugh to scorn the attacks of all the cavalry in the world. The 
French seem to be well aware that precaution is the soul of military 
operations, and not content with this formidable means of defence, 
they take with them block ho^gses d ICyreuve of musket-balls. They 
are in pieces, all numbered, and put; together with ease, being coil- 
structed like the^r chaumieres of Switzerland, the ends of the beams 
dovetailing into the timbers, which are at right angles with them. 
Loopholes are cut through them. These will be as redoubts, at dif- 
ferent points, to strengthen and defend the line of chevaux-de-frise, 
and after be picket houses, or cover the front of the camp. 

Once, on shore it will require some weeks to land their enormous 
materiel; but their precautions are so well taken, that they hope to 
secure a communication with the shore, even should a surf prevent 
the boats landing. Large rafts are carried in pieces, floated by barrels, 
to lie between the boats and the shore, preventing the former being 
staved, and making the latter, by ropes, flying bridges. 

It is said there is a road, practicable for artillery, which leads direct 
from Sidi ul Ferruch upon the Sultaun Kellahci, on which, there can 
be no doubt, their efforts will be principally directed, and on its fall 
they can open a ccjcfmunication with the fleet, between the efty and 
Cape Matifoz. 

If they attempt to take Algiers by a coup de-main, and even should 
they so far succeed as to enter the jlace, any officer who served at Ro- 
setta well knows how faV^il is the attempt among the narrow lanes and 
small-apertured houses of Egypt or Barbaty. Bourmont ought to 
take Algiers by the same mhde that we have of late years reduced the 
Indian forts, — by bombardment and flights of rockets, which in the 
narrow space aiad street.*? of Algiers, without casements, would not 
only bring surrender, but probqjjly the Dey's head out in a charger. 
The experiments that ha\e taken place here wdth their rockets have 
not been very promising, hut some late essays at Mentz, by the aid, it 
is w^hispered, of a renegado workman of the Woolwich Laboratory, have * 
come very neaj^ perfection. • 

lihey will find ^water every where, and must not hope to gain th^ 
place by destroying the two aqV^ducts, as each house is well «suppliid 
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with a cistern of rain water. It is possible thejr are trusting tcMo mmk 
to the country for provisions, but Toulon is uiot far distant, and Mahon 
still nearer, which has been lent them by his Most Catholic 'Majesty. 
They are to receive through this last place 200 bullocifsra week from • 
the coast of Spain, which will not be much fresh meat amongst »fe0 
many, and it is not stated that they have taken any large quantity of 
haricots, and other vegetables, which would be so much preferable in 
th e latitude 32° in the summer, than salt provisions. 

At Mahon, is preparing a large hospital, and a ship load of medical 
officers has already sailed from Marseilles. 

But all inquiry has till now been directed in a very partial and 
ex-parte manner to the French, and though their enemies offer little 
in comparison to what threatens them, that little must be told. 

The \vho\|e northern coast of Africa; A'/orocco excepted, is a conquered 
country, Itke India in our hands, and ruled by a race* foreign to its 
indigenous inhabitants. If, though comparing great things to small, 
with 30,000 British we govern one hundsed millions in India, so do 
10,000 Turks (or Osmanli, for the former incorrect expression ought to 
sink into oblivion) at Algiers rule a considerably less comparative po-^ 
pplation of Berebers and Arabs ; only th»y have one connecting link we 
cannot boast, that of religion. • The diff*erent tribes, on one side ex- 
tending to Tunis, and on the other to the frontier of Morocco, and 
inland to Mount Atlas, are bound to furnish troops in case of war, and 
though the extent of their obedience generally depends on circum- 
stances, it is likely, to oppose the Giaour, they will in large numbers 
rally round the standard of the Dey. Prom 60 to 80,000 men may 
be thus assembled, about one third of which will be cavalry, but with- 
out order, discipline, or even control. These can have no effect (their 
mode of attack being that of singly riding up at speed, firing, and re- 
tiring) against well-formed and steady infantry, and there being tie 
cavalry with whom they can break a lance, they will be worse than 
nugatory. 

These troops are as uncertain in their service as thg* old feudal 
armies of the middle ages, and if the French are detained any length 
of time, the patience of these men of the desert will be completely lost, 
and their numbers will gradually diminish by desertion, until the*Dey 
has not an ally without the walls but those who stay to plunder and 
murder the stragglers. The forts and city will have that portion of 
the 10,000 Osmanli, and 4 to 5001% Koulorgis, (slaves) that can be 
spared from Oran and other garrisons* for their defence, who wlH 
evince much individual bravery and desperation.* But being met with 
an equal proportion of the ^rst] aided by knowledge and skill, in which 
they are so deficient, in an operation of Science, which is what a siege 
presents, they must cede the victory. * 

The Dey is fully aware of the preparations making against him, and 
told the captain of an English frigate within the last three weeks, with 
true oriental apathy, that God was great find good, and the sea un- 
* certain and dangerous and he is right, for they are bis only i^ouroei, 
as nothing but a hurricane brought express from the West Indies, sv 
some occurrence similar to the accident that destroyed the host 
nacherilf, when his army awoke and^und they were dead meiL 
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prevent their landing ^or ultimate success. The French have nothing 
to fear from the causes of failure that repulsed the armies of the six- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries^ as they will appear before the place at 
the end of iU-aJr instead of the end of October, when bad weather is not 
ta be fooked for ; and it is to be presumed Bourmont and Duperre are 
not likely to quarrel as did O’Reilly and Castejon, while the French 
troops are better than those of the Spaniards, who in 1775 were fast 
degenerating into what we found them thirty-three years after. The 
only question left unheeded is not of that importance which some con- 
sider it. Will the French^ consider their new acquisition sq valuable, 
as to make it a permanent establishment ? and by so doing, will they 
not become a subject of jealousy to other states ? , 

It is much to be doubted if it is capable of returning them any ad- 
vantage beyond bare possessioh, as the South of France can furnish all 
the productioYis of nature which are to be found in the* territory of 
Algiers, and any attempt to introduce corn of foreign growth would 
only tend to glut still more than at present the markets of France. 
In peace, therefore, it will be of less use to the French than Ceuta is 
to the Spaniards. *“ 

But have the French Minis^y any choice.^ and must they not main- 
tain themselves in it at any risk, in «3rder to prevent wounding the 
amour propre of the nation ? The two military undertakings under 
the Bourbons, which have cost the nation immense sums, to Spain and 
Greece, have produced no results ; and although the Government may 
in their hearts think justly upon the uselessness of holding Algiers, 
still they will on this account be bound to retain it to avoid public 
clamour. Their childish jealousy of England will force this upon the 
Prince de Polignac, even in spite of the remonstrances of our Cabinet, 
or his own more deliberate intentions, in order to prove be is free from 
an ideal influence and control, which the French ought, had they consi- 
dered their own respectability or proper standing among the common- 
wealth of nations, never to have insulted themselves by having har- 
boured for q moment. We must feel that during peace, as far as we 
are concerned, it will be rather an expense and incumbrance to the 
French than an advantage, and that it is not worth firing a cannon- 
shot*about. It is too far from Egypt to be of use to them in any views 
they may have on that country, and though it would be a refuge for 
privateers during a war, still, as long as we rule the waves, in the case 
of such an event, it would fdl into our hands within six months aftet 
the rupture of a peace. * • 

Not£. — We shall probably be able next month to give an original chart, from actual 
survey ; and of the localities of Algiers.— -£ d. 
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Uniform, 449 

Commissions, unattached, sale oV, 500 
Concert, extraordinary, 15(» 

Congieve, Col. anecdote of, 658 
Conscription, levy of troops by, 62 
Constantine Copronymus, Emperor, 29 
Cookson, Lieut.-Gcn. hU death, 647 
Cornwall, Capt. Frederick, particulars re- 
specting, 20 
Cornwallis, Lord, 195 
Corps, changes in the station of, 246, 387. 
610, 641, 769 

— — , monthly estimates of, 373 
Correspondence, 93, 223, 352, 485, 624, 
751 

Corsican chief, death of one, 166 
Cortes, conduct of the, 204 
Cotton, Sir Charles, 700 • 

Courts Martial — on Capt. Gray, 119 ; on 
Lieuts. Burgoyne and Hornsby, ib , ; on 
Lieut. Charles Manning, lltO ; on Com- 
mander Russell and Mr. Ilodgds, 507 ; 
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on Thomas Holloway, ih . ; on Mr. David 
Gray, 765 

Courts Martial, regulations respecting, 505 
Craufurd, Brigadier-Gen. secret expedition 
under, 311 

Cruise up the Saguenay, 603 
(bruiser’s Log, Extracts from, 446 
Csikos, or lioise-keopei^, 91 
Cuba, bloodhounds of, 142 
Cudjoc, a Maroon chief, 138 
Cuirassiers, fate of, 313 

• — 1 , Fiencli, appeaftince of, 154 

Cumberland, Richard, his memoirs, 93, 
354 ^ 

Cura^oa, lines on the capture of, 574 
Cyril Thornton, interest in, 201 ^ 

bacres, Admifal, letter of, 601 
Dalhousie, Earl of, 233 
Dalmatia, Duke of, I 

Dalrymple, Gen. Sir II. biographical ac- 
count of, 646, 698 
Damascus sword blades, 749 
Dash wood. Sir Charles, 93, 95 ; on break- 
ifig the line, in reply to the Quart^ly 
Review, 352 
Davoust, Marshal, 89 
Day’s Journal on board a Transport, 311 
Deaths, 134. 262, 389, 518, 645, 770 
Defensor de Pedro, a pirate ship, 430 
Denham, Col. travels of, 188, 191 ; error 
respecting, 364 
D’Erion, Count, 1 

Devil’s Rock, account of it, 241 ; its posi- 
tion, 760 

Diamond Rock taken, 711 
Diiury, secular, of the nineteenth century, 
102 

Dickson, Col. Sir Alexander, 83 
Disabilities, contracted on service, pensions 
for, 108 

Discharge^, conditions under which they 
may be obtained, 112 
Discipline, Naval, observations on, 277 

force of, 348 

' , military, 468 

Discovery, maritiine^aiid inland, 233 
Distinctions, honorary, 101 
Ditches of fortresses, 321 
Dockyards, reductions in, 235 
Donkin, Sir Rufanc, his letter to the Edi- 
tor of the Quarterly Review, 187 
Douglas, Sir C. 34, 93, 352, 467 
— — , Sir Howard, on bieaking the ene- 
my’s line, 93 ; allusions to, 100, 325, 

352 ; his reply to the Quarterly Review, 

353 j his additional statement of facts, 
595 ; on naval gunnery, 604 

— — — * town of, 309 

Downes, Lieut, captures the Almirante, 74 

Drunkenneii^, sin of, 466 

Dublip, castle at, 342 • 

Dubourdieu. CkpI. bricrade of. 231 


Dundas, Ge^ Robert, latter of, 383 
— , Sir David, his system of tactics, 2^ 

Earthquake, shock of oi^^l76 
Echalar, pass of, 7 • * 

Economy, naval, suggestions in, 4*1, 19i9^ 
Edgeombe, F. Esq. letter of, 699 
Editor’s l»ortfolio, 100, 233, 369, 502. 
634, 762 

Education, Naval, .59 
Egypt, Pyramids of, 189 
figyptians, arrival of, in France, 219 
Eigliteen-gim- brigs, equipments and quali- 
ties of, 230 
Elliott, Mr. 144, 145 
Ellis^lay, Anticosti, 559 
Enactments, penal, 67 
Enaro, a New Zealand cUifef, 651 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, new edition of, 
502 

Endicott,^’-apt. breakers discovered by, 242 
English Army in France, 635 
Enrolment, voluntary, 62 
Equator, ceremonies on crossing, 10 
Erectheus,Aemple of, 162 
Fh’zerum, city of, its situation, 28 
Estimates, naval and military . for 1830, 
376, 377 

Europe, navy of, 623 

European powers, comparative strength of, 
92 

Evans, Colonel, and India, 229, 492 
Excerpta llistorica, 6'35 
Fkraouth, Lord, 325 

Expenditure, diminution of, without impair- 
ing the efficiency of the naval and mili- 
tary establishments, 332, 603 
Extracts from a cruiser’s log, 446 

Family Cabinet Atlas, 763f 

Family Classical Library, 369, 502,76 1 

Farewell, Lieut, murdered, 619 

— to India, 697 

Fire-arms, remarks on, 629 
Fitch, Col. 141 ; killed, 142 
Fitzroy, Gen. Lord Charles, his death, 263 
Fleet, British, annals of, 122, 254, 384 
Folawi, (^o^oquies with, 265, 450, 624, 
629, 670, 753 

ForcigneMiscellany, 85, 214,346, 617,746 
Fort Bard, capitulation of, 225 
Fort St. John, 24 

Fort \V ilUtm Henry, massacre at, 663 
FmJ;ificalion, popular view of, 49, 316. 586 
Fortressespon the attack of, 50 ; irregularity 
of, aeo 

Foster, Commander, survey of, 234, 370. 

635 • 

France, naval force in,^ 88 ; military mis- 
sions in, 34 ' ^ 

Francis 1. artillery of* 676 s 

Rraier, Vice-Admiral, his death, 263 
French aniiy, law Tor recruiting, 62^ 
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French Army for 1830, 2316 

— — cavaUy.cfluhp.at Lvh^ilje, 153 

— — . — navy, regulations relative lb, 349 

Frigates, employm^t pf to convey specie 

• from Vera Cruj?, ftOl 

Fucus Na'tans, described, 237 

FyfFe, Capt, letter of, 602 

Gage, Rear-Admiral, return of, 247 
Galissoniere, French Admiral, 21 
Gallimore, Col. 140 

Galuzzo, Spanish General, 702 ® « 

Gaspe, account of the Bay of, 309 
Gazettes, 131, 260, 387, 516, 644, 770 
General Correspondency, 93, 223, 352, 485, 
624, 751 

— — Orders, Circulars, &c. 103, 244 
373, 505, 638,765 
George 111. anecdotes of, 315, 658 
George Canning, of Liverpool, fate of, 561 
Gerard, Gen. his account of the Battle of 
Waterloo, 617 ^ 

Germaine, Lord Georg^f, 93 
Gibraltar, Bay of, 20 

, letters from, 423, 578 

Glaspoole, Capt. personal narratiVe of, 393 
Government vessels, use of, instead of hired 
transports, 41 

Gray, Capt. court-martial on, 1 19 
— — t David, Court-Martial, 765 
Grea Britain, naval administration of, 738 
Great guns on a novel construction, 329 
Grecian Naval Warfare, 164 
Gregory, Capt. his death, 519 
Gunner qualifications of one, 69 
Gunnery, popular view of, 49, 316, 586 

, Naval, remarks on, 69 

Guns, on the charging and capture of, 498 
Guthrie, ("ol. 138 

Half-pay, rate it, for the Navy, 255; case 
of by reduction, 363 

^ officers, cheap living for, 485 

Halil Pacha, account of, 351 
Hamilton, Capt. error of, 203 
Harrington, Earl of, biographical memoir 
of, 24 

Harvey, Admiral Sir Eliab, his death, ,519 
llatzfeldt. Prince, conduct pf I^apoleon to- 
wards him, 89 

Hawes, account of her capture by the na- 
tives of New Zealand, 649 
Heads, manner of preserving, 658 
Hecla, arrives at Portsmouth, 636 
Helby, J. reports of, 338, 339 
Hemans, Mrs. song by, 414 ^ 

Heryey, Capt, Augustus, on his ^reputation, 
23 • ' 

Ileydebrand, Capt, on militaiy tactics, 618 
Heymes, Col. work by, 746 
Hill, '£ord, his position^ Irrueta, 1 
Hi^pi^y, Sir John Cok, communication ok 


Hodges, Richard, court-martial on, 567 
Holloway, Thomas, court-martial on, 567 
Hornsby, Lieut, court-martial on, 119 
Houghton, Gen, brigade of, 100, 207, 
223 

Hougoumont, post of attacked, 626 
Howe, Gen. Sir William, his manoeuvres, 
24 

Cl. to Miles Minden, 751 

India, defence of, 366 ; overland invasion 
of, 492 

— — farewell to, 697 

Indian Army, 95, 118 

Indians, North American, warfare of, 659 

Infantry, manoeuvres of, 87 

Italian soldiery, 680 

Ja’far, son of the Sultan of Waijai, account 
of, 435, 547, 682 

Jamaica, Maroon war of, 137 ; scenery of, 
173 

James, an English Adventurer, 138 ; his 
iuduence over the Maroons, 139 

Capt. John, 649 ' 

James’s Naval History, 336 
Johanna, visit to the island of, 144 
Johns, Mr. new invention of, 236 
Jones, Capt. Paul, takes the Serapis, 33 
— — — , Col. his Journal of Sieges, 49, 60, 
587 ; errors in his work, 488 ; his me- 
moranda relative to the lines thrown up to 
cover Lisbon in 1810, 521 

, J. A. his account of the warfare of 

the North American Indians, 669 
Junks, Chinese, 14 

Karin, city of, built, 28 
Kasan, powder manufactory at, 371 
Kavad 1. King of Persia, 28 
Kay, Capt. 396, 399 
Kendal, Lieut. E. N. 234 
Kincaid, Capt. his ** Adventuifts in the 
Rifle Brigade,^" 478 

King, Commander, his arrival at Valparaiso, 
370, 503 
Kingsferry, 16 

King’s Own, a Tale of the Sea, 635 ; re- 
viewed, 724 

King’s Packet service, 761 
Kingston, reception at, 173^ 

Knight, Frederick, Esq. letter of, 697 
Knowledge, pursuit of, under difficulties, 
233 

Krasnoje-Sels, review at, 218 

Ladrones of the Chinese sea, account of 
395 

La Lippe, fortress of, 289 
Lander^s Records of Captain Clapperton, 
364 

Lardner’s Cabiivst Cyclopaedia, H03, 369 
La Ville, Col. fate ol*, 315 , 
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Lawford, Admiral, letter of, 601 
Lazaca, bridge of, 3 

Leewanl Islands, deaths of the army in, 
871 

Legge, Sir Arthur, letter of, 601 
Lester, Mr. his letter to the Earl of Sand- 
wich, 33 

Letters from Gibraltai;^ 423, 578 
Lieutenant -Colonels in the Army, 760 
Lieutenants, number of, 501 
Line, ceremonies on crossing, 10 
— ip, on breij^ing it, 93, 100, 325, 595 
Lisuon, memoranda relative to the lines 
thrown up to cover that city in 1810, 
521 • 

Liverpool, telegraph station at, 242 
Living, cheap, in Wales, ^85 • 

Lloyd, Mr. process of, 248 
Log, perpetual, design for one, 193 
Londonderry, Lord, his Narrative of the 
Peninsular War, 201 ; his account of the 
War in Germany and France, 369, 471 
Longitude, late board of, 486 
Loyalty, Canadian, 681 
Lutieville, account ofUhe French caifij^at, 
153 

Lynedoch, Lord, 2 
Lyon, Capt. 191 

Macintosh’s Waterproof cloth, 98 
Madras army, reductions in, 495 
Maitland, Lieut.- Gen. letter of, 602 
Malabar East Indiaman, destroyed, 13 
Manghen, Lieut. 402 
Mann, Gen. his death, 646 
Manning, Lieut, court-martial on, 120 
Marcus Aurelius, observation of, 275 
Marines, unifoim of, 370 ; tardy promotion 
of, 761 

Marly, Major, 20 
Maroon War, account of it, 137 
Marriages, 134, 262, 389, 518, 645, 770 
Marshall,* Comman(Ier, his new mode of 
mounting and workin^hips’ guns, 69 
Marshall’s Naval Biography, 490 
Masters, second, in the navy, 98 
Materiel of the Navy, improvement of, 603^ 
Mathematical, knowledge, on, 49 
Mechanics, treatise on, 635 
Medical inspection, 369 
Memoranda on reduction, 717 
Men-of-war, proposition for employing as 
tran^orts, 46 

Men-of-war’s boats, new mode of construct- 
ing, 235 

Meteorological Register, 136, 264, 392, 
620, 648, 772 
5VIexican sea, fucus of, 237 
Mezoehtfgyes, stud c#, 90 
Midshipman, curious description of one, 704 
Midshipmen, duties of in the Company’s 
service, • 

Milaif, grand luilitary manoeuvres near, 350 


Milbank, Capt. 23 

Military Academy at Way. point, 217 

tchievemenis, ll^, 2^, 882, A12 

and Naval Por^its, 284 

• establishmentsf present and former,* 


— medical departments, 631 

— messes, address to, 716 

— missions in France, 346 

— Pensions, notes on, 221 

— Promotions, 230, 387 

• t’unishments, observations on, 465 


360 


Science, remarks on, 223 
» Seminary at Addibcombe, 83 


— Surgery, 733 
• Surveying Systems, 


remarks on, 


Milne, Sir David, letter of, 600 
Mina’s soldiers, song of, 414 
Miscellaneous Intelligence, 247, 379, 609, 
640, 7t7 

Miscellany, Foreign^ 85» 214, 846, 617, 746 
Missolongiii, engagement of, 164 
Monc^ielie, Gen. George, his death, 390 
Mob taguu Admiral Sir George, his death. 
263 

Montego Bay, town of, 140 
Monthly Naval Register, 120, 246, 378, 
608, 639, 766 
Montijo, town of, 291 
Moorsom, (!apt. his letters from Nova 
Scotia, 480 

More, Sir I'homas, 266, 267 
Moriarty, (/’apt. recommendation oi*, 35 
Morillo, Gen. 1, 4 
Morning Star, piracy of, 429, 579 
Morris, Vice-Admiral, his death, 647 
Movements by Threes, 713 
Munro, Sir Thomas, life of, 208 
Murray, Hon. George, 27Cf 

, Sir George, 700 ^ 

My First Affair, 180 

Nagle, Admiral, his death, 519 

, Gustavus, his German translation of 

“ The Subaltern,” 621 

, Liout.-(;ol. his death, 391 

Napier, Col^ statement of, 87 
— , his Iliajtoiy of the Peninsular War, 
202 ^ his reply to Gen. Brennier, 223 
Napoleon, on the art of war, 404 
■■ - ■ - at Berlin, 88 

Narrien, !ft:ofessor, 81 • 

Administration of Great Britain since 
TmS, 738 

— - Ind military eatabliahments, diraiau- 
tion of* expenditure without impairing 
their efficiency, 332, 7.54 ♦ 

— — Board to investigate plans and in* 
ventions, 494 

— - College, instruction at, 60, 6yPS66 
» Coinmands and apMintmentai 680 
— Brevet rank*in, 758 
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Nayal Economy, suggestions ip, 41, 197 
— Education, <*reliminary, 69, 366 
force ijj Fral ce, 88 • 

■ - Grecian wa|fSkre, 164 

- Gupnery, ren^rks on, 69 
Officer, notes from the Journal of 
one, 161 

Register, 120, 246, 378, 608, 639, 

766 

— — Reminiscences, 343, 613 

■ - Steam cannon, 88 ^ 

■ Storehouses, examination of, 235 ^ 

— - Surveys, 96 

■ Gniform, proposed improvements in, 
365 ; oldest record o£, 633 

Navarino, incident at, 343 t 

in 1825, 461 

Navy, second masters in, 98 
— Anieiican, present state of, 217 
— — — , distribution of, 249 . 

- -, Estimates for 1830, 376 ' 

■■■■ — , French, reg^laf^ions in, 349 ; dis- 
cipline in, 466 

— materiel of, 603 ^ 

, of liurope, 623 ^ 

Nelson, Lord, his letters to Lieut. Sainthill, 
36 

and the combined fleets, 704 

Newfoundland, supposed submarine banks 
from, to the English channel, 237 
New Zealand in 1829, 649 
Nicholls, Gen. Oliver, his death, 135 
Niger, course of it, 187 
Nightingall, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Miles, Me- 
moir of, 195 
Noell, Capt. killed, 22 
Nordlingen, battle of, 269 
Nore, mutiny at the, 572 
Normal system, remarks on, 39 
North American^ ndians, warfare of, 659 
Nova Scotia, letters from, 480 

Obi Man, or Three- Fingered Jack, 174 
Occultation of the Stars, 231 
O^Donnel, Lieut.-Colonel, invention of, 713 
0*Donovan, Lieut.-Gen. his death, 136 
Officers, allowances of, 95 ^ 

— — , half-pay, employment gf, 99 
—— — , who served in EgyiJf, 615 
Oporto, Junta, 702 ^ 

O'Reilly, expedition -of, 575 
Oudney, Dr. particulars relative to, 364 
Owen, Commodore, 538 

Pagan, Count de, treatise of, 319* | 

Palmer, Mr. his loyalty, 681 ^ i 

Pamplona, battle of, 3 
Pardoe, MisJ, poetry by, 286, 445 
Parker, the mutineer account of, 672 
Parli^entary Papers, 376 

,.,1 — proceedijigs relating to the 

Army -and Navy, 604, 636, 764 
Pany, Capt. Sir Edward, *191, 235', 247 


Paskevitsh-Erivansky, the Kussiau Cora- 
mander-in-chief, 28 
Patras, naval occurrences near, 499 
J’ay, former and present state of, 499 
Peake, 11 . reports of, 339 
Pearson, (’apt. knighted, 34 
Pelorus, loss of, contradicted, 370 
Penal enactments, 67** 

Peninsular (Jampaigns, Annals of, 201 ; 
errors in, 231, 491 

— — Melodies, publication of, 103; 

extracts from, 403, 414 
Penrose, Vice-Admiral, his death, 263 ; 

memoir of him, 276 
Pensions, military, notes on, 221 

■ , to widows, 99 ; to officers, 104 ; 

forfeituflS of, lOtr; commutation of, 111 
Perceval, Capt. anecdote of, 7 
Perkins’ Steam (Jan non, 88 * 

Petersham, Lord Viscount, 25 
Pettman, (Japt. his Resources of the United 
Kingdom, 502 

J*etlcy, (’adet, drawings of, 77 
Phillips, Rev. Dr. 144, 145 
Pieton^, Sir Thomas, 1,4; anecdote of, 315 
Pirn, Lieut, his death, 646 
Pireus, boundarres of the, 161 
J^iskaret, a youug Indian warrior, 661 
Pius VL Pope, acknowledgment from, 35 
Plans and inventions, naval board for in- 
vestigating, 494 
Polchet, Professor, 78 
Poliades, Temple, 162 
Polygar Chiefs, account of two, 13 
Pontiac, defeat of, 667 
Portalegre, town of, 288, 502 
Portfolio, Editor’s, 100, 233, 369, 502, 
634, 762 

Portraits, military and naval, 234 
Portsmouth, Royal Naval College at, 220 
Portugal, current setting upon the coast of, 
23fi 

^ , conventi/^n in, 703 

Potter, (Japt. his account of a sand bank, 241 
Powder, theory of tire inflammation of, 243 
■■ manulactory, at Kasan, 371 

Vrize-moncy, distribution of, 253, 644 
Prizes, adjudicated in the High Court of 
Admiralty, 253, 644 
X*roniotion, arrangements respecting, 68 
expected, 247 

by seniority, disadvantages of, 

627 

Promotions, 121, 131, 248, 260, 387, 509, 
516, 640, 644, 768, 770 
Prussia, military force of, 350 ; tactics in, 
618 , 
Punishments in the army, 97, 465 
Pyrenees, sketch of theWw.attles of, 1* 

« « 

Quarterly Review, Sir Charles Dashwood’s 
reply to, 35t ; Sir Howard Douglas’s 
reply to, 363, 595 » 
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1juarter>Master>Geuera), his replies to the 
Finance Committee, 717 
tjuashi, alias Jonathan Reader, 174 
J^uebec, literary and historical society of, 
233 

^uilliam, (>apt. his death, 135 

Raggett, R. report of, ^37 
Raleigh, remark of, 72 
Reader, Jonathan, account of, 174 
Recollections in Quarters, 340, 610 
Red Island, J06 » 

Redoubt, storming of one, 180 
Reduction, Memoranda on. 717 
Re-engfgeraents, remarks on, 66 
Regimental subscriptions. 497 

Staif officers, ^32 % 

Reminisce nrc«, naval, 613 
Rifle Rrigade, adventures in, 478 
Rock, newlv-dUcovered, in the West Indies, 
100 

— - in the IViorth Atlantic, jf42 
R^croi, battle of, 268 
Rodney, Admiral, on breaking the line, 93, 
652 • , 

Rogniat Controversy, 404 
Rorica, affiiir at, 87, 223 
Rose, Air. wisdom of, 97 
Rotherham, Capt. letter of, 600 
Roth well, Mr. the poi trait painter, 234 
Royal Edward, West India ship, 173 

■ Marine Artillery, 232 

Military College at Sandhurst, sys- 
tem of Education at, 76 
— Naval College at Portsmouth, 220 

Navy, distribution of, 249 

Rubens, picture by, 269 
Rule, Sir William, 326 
Rumelia, skirmish in, 610 
Russell, Commander, court-martial on, 507 
Russia, Emperor of, his letter to Baron Von 
Muffling, 218 

Russian Conquests in Asi^, 28 

Sagueirtiy, cruise up the, 693 
Sailings and Arrivals, 120, 246, 378, 508, 
639, 766 

Sailor's Home, Institution of, 762 
St. Bernard, mountain of, 8 
St. Christoval, Fort, 417, 419, 491 
St. Helena, observatory at, 242 
St. Lawrence, scenery in the, 306 
St. Petersburg, school of engineers at, 91 
Sainthill, Capt. Richard, biographical me- 
moir of, 32 

Sam Sprit to the Heditur, 226 

Sand Bank, account of one, 240 

teandford, Col. 140, U1 

Sandhuf st, system j|^^ilitary education at, 

76 \ • 

Sandwich\Earl of, 32 ; letter of Air. Lester 
to,' 33 • # 

Savirflgs’ Banker, establishment of, 97, 365 


Sayer, Capt. letter of, 600 
Sotimmel, Cofbnel, 19 ^ * 

Scott, Si# Walter, his itfstory of Scotland, 
103,502 X ^ 

Sea, sparkles in it, 236# ^ 

Seniority, promotion by, (ijJ7 
Serapis, taken, 33 

Service Afloat during the late War, 9, 173, 
2J4, 538, 704 

rules in reckoning, 1 1 1 

Services, priority of, iu European armies, 

• 160 • 

Sharp-shooting at Woolwich, 658 
Sherbrooke, Lieut.*Gen. his (leath, 519 
Ships, on the mannmg of, ‘*48 ; number of 
put in ordinaiy, ; tlioughts on the 
classification ffr,* 324 ; appointments to 
the command of, 490 • 

Shoal, newly-discoveicd, 242 
Siborn, Lieut, system of, 40 
Sidney, Ar Philip, apliorisms of, 84 
Sierra Leone in 1827, ^4 
Simon’s Town, 345* 

Slcem advantages of, 265 

Smitir, C^nt. John, on Naval gunnery, 69 

— , Gen. letter of, 599 

, Joshua, 16 

, ATatthew, report of, 339 

, Vice-Admiral, anecdote of, 23 

Smyth, Capt. W. 11, Aleteorological Regis- 
ter, kept by, 136, 264, 392, 520, 648, 
776 

his Memoir of Capt, 

Philip Beaver, 193 ; on the late Occul- 
tations of Stars, 231 
Snodgrass, Alajor, work by, 750 
Soldier, qualifications of one, 86 

narrative of one who served in the 

Peninsular, 287, 415 
Soldiers, billeting of, 1#4 ; alteration 
the mode of discharging^244 
records of, 374 
Somerset, Lord Charles, 187 
Southey, Robert, on the Peninsular war, 
201 

Spain and Portugal, recollections of the late 
war in, 287, 415 • 

^ Spanish sojdiery, 677 
— — War, tale of, 313 
Sper, ^r Isper, plains of, 31 
Stafl'-officers, regimental, 632 
Stars, late occultations of, 231 
Staten Isfhnd, 234 • 

S t, Major-Gen,«hU death, 390 ; lines 
S46 

ng of a Redoubt, 180 
iptftns, regimental, 497 
Suensen, Capt. theory of, 243* 

Su^Stions in Naval ^onomy, 41, 197 
Sully, minister of Homy IV. 319 ^ ^ 

Supplement— Letter from 'I'oulon, 
#Surgeons, regimental, 631 
.Surveying Systenft, military, remarks on, Stf 


in 

244 ; regimental 
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Surveys, naval, 96 

Swainson, Capt. ^is account t>f the Devil's 
Kock, 241, 76(1 
Sveiss, heroistn of ii)e, 670 
• ^ » 

Tactjcs,^ ancient modern, 624 

Talavera, battle of, 348 

Tale of the Spanish War, 313 

Tar,*rea8on of one, 372 

Tattooing, mode of, 656 

Tavera, Major Francis, 91 

Taylor, a gallant one, 448 * < 

— — , Abb^, some account of, 434 

, Major, biographical sketch of, 432 

Temperature, remarks qn the fall of, 238 
Thames, entrance oJV K>1 ; survey of, 235, 
247 ; mean height of,«f^8 
Thatcher, Dr. his* account of the death of 
Major Andr6, 18 
Themistocles, tomb or, 161 
Theseus* Temple of, 163 
Thesiger, Charles, liters of, 696 
Thomar, city of, 287 * 

Threes, movements by, 713 
Tobin, Capt. letter of, 601 
Toddy, a beverage, 148 
Tom and Jerry, 236 
Toulon, letter from, 773 
Transport, a day’s Journal on board, 311 
Transports, hir^, employment of, 41 
■ii,— proposition for employing men of 
war for, 46 

Travellers, African, 187 
Troops, levy of, by conscription, 62 ; con- 
veyance of in Government vessels, 760 
Trypri, i,ieut.-Ge'n. his death, 26 
't'l^ker, John, Esq. patent obtained by, 329 
I'ulloch Castle, Indiaman, 296 
Turkish argument, 344 
— " >"'■ ■ ■' war, 62C| 

Two Months Eeeollections of the late War 
in Spain and Portugal, 287, 415 

Ueber die Kavallerie, 618 
Uniform,' Naval, proposed improvements in, 
365 ; alterations in, 606 j oldest record 
of, 633 

United Scrv^pe Museum, on thq establish- ^ 
ment m; 1* 0, 367 


United States, coast of, 101 
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